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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


LIST or MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION. 
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Secretary — 

Walter Callan, Esq. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

“ To inquire into and report upon the operations of the Acts dealing with Congestion in Ireland, 
the working of the Congested Districts Board, and the Land Commission under these Acts, and 
the relations of the Board with the Land Commission and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction ; what areas (if any) outside the districts now scheduled as congested, 
require to be dealt with as congested ; what lands are most conveniently situated for the relief 
of congestion ; what changes in law or administration are needed for dealing with the problem 
of congestion as a whole, for facilitating the migration of the surplus population from congested 
areas to other lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting congested 
areas.” 
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DIGEST OF EVIDENCE! 


M’NULTY, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 1-3. 

Acbeage op Holdings in Balla Rural District. 
The area of Balia. Rural District was 8,936 acres, 
of which about 4,400 acres were in the occupation of 
201 tenants of under £5 valuation, 46740. — 4,522 
acres was grazing land, 46740-4. — Held by 37 graziers, 
46745, 46755. — Lime stone and clay were found in 
it, 46757. — Some was moorland, some good land, though 
sticky, 46758. — Very little was mountain land, 
46747-8. — Witness was unable to state the exact pro- 
portion of grass land, bog, and rough grazing, but 
the land was chiefly grazing land, 46749-50. — 
Witness described as waste land all the land 
in the occupation of graziers, or land not held by 
tenants under the Act of 1881 ; it was only occupied 
by bullocks, and did not relieve congestion ; the 
former tenants had emigrated or been evicted, 46766. 
46791-4. 

Holdings in Croaghmoylb Electoral Division. 
Parish op Islandeady. 

The area of Croaghmoyle was 7,150 acres, of which 
only 654 acres were in the occupation of small farmers, 
46767. — 'Forty-one oocupiers were under £15 valua- 
tion, 46772. — Their valuation was £551 8s., 46777-9. 
— Only four occupiers were over £15 valuation ; their 
valuation was £131 10s. — It was a very poor divi- 
sion ; a congested area, 46771-5. 

Holdings on Ballinafad. 

The area of the electoral division of Ballinafad was 
7,150 acres, of which 3,420 acres were under grazing, 
46760. — All land in this division over £15 valuation 
was untenanted, or perhaps a small area tenanted, 
46763, 46764. 

Uneconomic Holdings in Ballina ’Union. 

The number of uneconomic holdings in Ballina 
Union was 2,242, 46813-6. — The valuation of these 
was £4, 46817. — The number valued between £4 and 
£8 was 1,593. 46817. — £8 was not a standard, 46818. 
— The valuation of £15 was put on different areas, 
46765. — Valuation varies from £1 to 5s. or 2s. 6 d. per 
acre, 46765. 

Landlords in Balla. 

The Earl of Arran held a valuation of £781 in 
Ballina Union. 46811. — This included demesne, 46812. 
— Several landlords in Balla division, 46751. — Sir 
Henry L. Blosse owned 117 acres, at a rateable valua- 
tion of £1 12s., 46762. — And twenty-nine acres valued 
at £7, in the township of Ballinagrane, 46768. 

Stock op Tenant Farmers. 

The tenant farmers with uneconomic holdings were 
obliged to sell their stock very young, at ages varying 
from four to twelve months, 46795-6. — Stock was sold 
to graziers and larger tenant farmers, and at fairs 
and markets, 46798-46800. — Markets for stock would 
not be injured by taking up grass lands, but prob- 
ably improved, 46801-2, 46804. 

Taking up Grass Lands. 

Grass lands should be used to enlarge small holdings, 
46789. — The large grazing ranches near Croaghmoyle 
would relieve a good deal of distress, 46790. — The 
purchase of land was of immediate importance ; for 
this compulsory powers were indispensable to the 
Estates Commissioners, 46830, 46847, 46849. 

Allotment op Grass Lands. 

Grass lands, when acquired compulsorily, should 
be used to enlarge small holdings, 46821. — And to 
make new small holdings for small farmers ; middle- 
aged men, in the first place, 46822-6. — Or for farmers’ 
sons of from twenty-one to twenty-five, as this might 


M'NULTY, Mr. JOHN — continued. 

check emigration, 46740. — Witness was unable to state 
whether land sufficient to satisfy both small holders 
and their sons was available, 46828. — If not, the 
surplus population must emigrate, 46829. — But if land 
remained after satisfying small holders, it should be 
given to uneconomic holders from other districts, 
46803, 46841-3. — Preference being given to adjacent 
districts, 46837, 46840. — Sons of tenants should not 
be considered till all uneconomic holders, irrespective 
of place of residence, were satisfied, 46842. — But, if 
land sufficient could be acquired, the sons of farmers 
should be considered, 46834-7. — The uneconomic- 
holders in that district should have first claim, 46832- 
4. — The reception of congests from other districts 
would probably be favourable, 46844. 

Migratory Labourers. 

The tenants of uneconomic holdings were unable to- 
live on proceeds of their land ; they, or their sons, 
migrated to England or Scotland every year, to obtain 
the necessaries of life, 46740. — Migration from Balla 
and Croaghmoyle, 46740, 46780. — Migratory labourers 
went to England in the spring, some immediately 
after tilling their own land, and remained away for 
four or five months ; females also went, 46787-8. — 
Enforced migration was due to the uneconomic nature 
of the holdings, 46740. — The condition of these harvest 
men in England was bad ; they were obliged to sleep 
in out-buildings, 46780. — Witness had seen this at 
Chapeltowr., near Sheffield, 46784. — The pay was bet- 
ter in England, and allowed the necessaries of life 
to be bought, 46785-6. 


MELVIN, Mr. MATTHEW J. 

See pp. 3-9. 

Valuation op Holdings. 

The population of Ballina Union was 20,4.48, 
46851. — The area 1,496 acres; the number of holdings 
valued at or under £4 was 2,242 ; from £4 to £8 
was 1,593 ; from £8 to £15, 715 ; from £15 to £20, 
219, and over £20, 332 ; the total valuation of the 
Union, including the urban area of Ballina, was 
£45,000, exclusive of fisheries, 46852. — Near Cross- 
molina the land was one large ranch ; one holding 
was 654 acres, valued at £300 ; another, near 
Ballina, 524 acres, valuation £318 ; another of 
1 70 acres, at £100 ; a farm of 300 acres, at £144 ; 
and there were also farms of 30, 50, 62, 65, 69, and 
163 acres, 47057. — The valuation of grazing ranches 
in Ballina and Crossmolina was all under £1 an acre, 
47063. — Some was good land, some inferior, 47064. — 
Griffith’s valuation was used, 47065. — Rent and valu- 
ation were nearly equal, 47065. 


Land Held by Graziers and Shopkeepers. 

Sixty-four graziers held land in Ballina Union, to 
the amount of 3,816, on the eleven months’ system ; 
witness was unable to say whether these figures 
referred to valuation or acreage, 46854-5. — And 
twenty-five landlords owned land, mainly grazing, to 
the value of £5,693, including demesne ; the figures 
concerning landlords and graziers were mutually ex- 
clusive, 46855-8. — Some land was held by shopkeepers ; 
654 acres belonged to a shopkeeper in Belmullet, 
47059. 

Deterioration op Grazing Land Remedied by 
Mixed Farming. 

Grazing land had deteriorated, 47064, 47066. — If 
the system of mixed farming were employed, the 
land would be better, and support more people. 
'47066-7, 47069, 47072-3. — At any rate, if this were 
combined with a system of small holdings, 47069-71.— 
If the Belgium system were adopted Ireland could 
support eight million persons, 47071. 
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MELVIN, Mr. MATTHEW J._ continued. MELVIN, Mr. MATTHEW J.— continued. 


Reduction of Population Remedied by Division of 
Geass Lands. 

Population of Ballina had fallen from 24,960, in 
1881, to 20,148, in 1901, 46859-60.— Only remedy for 
this was the dividing of grazing ranches, for the en- 
largement of holdings, 46859-62.— Uneconomic holders 
in congested districts should have the first claim on 
distributed grass lands, 46862-6. — Witness would for- 
ward this, but would not resist the giving of grass 
lands to farmers’ sons, if uneconomic holdings were 
first made economic, 46867-8, 46879, 46900-2, 46918. 
Unwise to create new tenancies unless this meant 
vacated holdings, 46865.— Uneconomic tenants in other 
parts of the country, and not adjacent to grass lands, 
should be migrated 1 , 46870.— But witness would not 
advise bringing of congests to Mayo from Galway, 
46873.— Or Leitrim, 46875. — These should be migrated 
to Roscommon ; witness would not object if uneconomic 
tenants of Mayo first supplied, 46879. 


Jealousy of Migrants. 

If uneconomic tenants from other districts were 
migrated into Mayo there would be jealousy, 46880, 
46886, 46888. — This would wear off, 46827-8, 46889. 
— And. would yield to representations of influential 
men, 46899. — There was a prepossession in every 
locality in favour of the people of the district, 

46897 'But there is no more objection to migrants 

from a different county than to migrants from a 
remote part of the same county, 46915-6, 46921-3. — 
Who soon were on good terms with their neighbours ; 
example, migrants to Lacken, 46934-9. — This ques- 
tion unlikely to arise in Mayo, because there wias not 
grass land enough in county to supply its own con- 
gested districts, 46873, 46881, 46892-6. — But, in wit- 
ness’s opinion, public authority would be required to 
arrange distribution of grass lands, 46891, 46904. — 
Because there was mathematical order in which land 
should be distributed to sons of tenants and congests 
from other districts, 46904-7, 46919. 


■ high price and sale at auction showed the determina- 
tion of ialidlords to obtain the extreme value of land" 
46963, 46991. — Price made at auction was, as a rule’ 
excessive, 46998. — Because of land hunger of tenants’ 
46994-6.— And he would give any price, or borrow at 
any rate, to obtain a holding, 46995-7.— -Wit- 
ness objected to sale by auction of tenant-right 
because the small holder, a poor man, would not give 
ten years’ purchase, 46982. — Though a rich man 
would, 46982. — This frustrated the Act of 1903 
46964, 46988, 46991. — Which Act was passed to re- 
lieve congestion, 46979. — If landlords found it pos- 
sible to obtain ten or twelve years’ purchase above 
the proper price -of land, auctions would become 
general, small holders would be unable to enlarge 
their holdings, and congestion would become stereo- 
typed, 46982-8. — The graziers would still have the 
land, 46989, 47007. — Public opinion so hostile to auc- 
tions that police protection required, 46978. 

Refusal to Sell to Congested Districts Board. 

Landlord of Cranagh Farm refused to sell to Con- 
gested Districts Board or Estates Commissioners 
46991. — This not of witness’s own knowledge, 46993.— 
Tenants willing to give the same price as the Con- 
gested Districts Board, 46966. — Witness was not aware 
of negotiations between the landlord and Congested 
Districts Board for the purchase of this land ; the 
Chief Secretary had said in Parliament that negotia- 
tions had been in progress, 46967-8. — There was no 
prospect of these negotiations succeeding, 46975-7.— 
Witness knew of no instance of a member of the 
Board being in Ballina Union, though ten districts 
in the union were scheduled as congested, 46858. 
— Witness in favour of compulsory powers of pur- 
chase, 47008. — There was hardly any voluntary sale in 
Ballina Union, except of land in Chancery, 47009.— 
It was necessary to define compulsory powers, 47010- 
Prices might be fixed by the Congested Districts Board 
or the Estates Commissioners, 47013. — At about the 
same price as voluntary sale, 47013-4, 47037. — Price 
of voluntary sale, a fair price, 47016. 


Landlords Unwilling to Sell. 

Public authority with powers of compulsory pur- 
chase also needed, because landlords unwilling to sell, 
unless compelled, 46946. — Witness had no practical 
experience of negotiations, but knew by “experience,” 
not hearsay, 46947-51 — Landlords demanded twenty- 
six years’ purchase, though they were content before 
1903 to take eighteen years ; Cranagh Farm an ex- 
ample ; it consisted of 111 Irish acres, mostly gnazing, 
given up in 1905 ; landlord refused it to tenants 
wishing to enlarge their small holdings, 46951-3. — 
Of which there was a large number on that and sur- 
rounding estate, 46981. 

Sale of Tenants’ Interest by Auction. 

Landlord refused to sell in first instance, but after- 
wards got an auctioneer, and proceeded to sell to the 
highest bidders, 46981.— Divided the estate into ten- 
ancies of five to fifteen acres, and put up the “ chattel 
interest” of it by auction, 46952-3.— Tenants’ in- 
terest was called chattel interest, 46953.— Publio 
opinion prevented sale by auction, 46953, 47002. — 
But it was sold, by private arrangement, at ten or 
twelve years’ purchase ; this was of witness’s own 
knowledge, 46953-5, 47005.— This and one other the 
only instances of auction of chattel right in the 
union, 47004. 


Holding of Witness. 

Witness himself had a farm of thirty-one acres— 
sixteen acres on one estate and fifteen on another, 
47050-1. — With a residence on one of them, 47018-20, 
47026. — And, in addition, twelve acres adjacent, 
which was grazing and meadow land, but sometimes 
tilled, 47022, 47028. — All this, with the exception of 
the residential land, was untenanted land, according 
to witness’s definition, and might be taken by Govern- 
ment to enlarge small holdings, 47021, 47030. — Of 
which there are some adjacent, 47031.— Witness 
would suffer by this arrangement for a time, 47033.— 
But might a,s well suffer as his neighbours, 47030, 
47032. — Acquisition of witness’s holding by Government 
would be just, if it left him with an economic hold- 
ing, 47024. — Standard of economic holding depends 
on the quality of the land and the nearness of mar- 
kets ; ten or twelve acres near Dublin or Belfast 
would be economic, 46909. — But not less than twenty 
dfi Mayjo — probably between •Rwent'y and thirty 
acres in Mayo, 46910. — A holding that cannot be 
worked with a horse is not economic, 46911-12.— 
Witness could sell his land by auction, but wants 
compulsory powers ; land was in his family for years, 
47034. — Witness does not object to selling chattel 
interest by auction, but to selling grazing land by 
auction, 47035. 


Tenants’ Interest Sold at Ten Yeaes’ Purchas 

Ten or twelve years’ purchase, a low price w 
■equivalent to £1 8s. per acre, exclusive of taxes lai 
would be saleable at twenty-three years’ purchase, ai 
bonus would make it equal to thirty-five years’ pu 
chase. 46956-8 — Tenant right sold by tenant coi 
manded a higher price ; this land, though of aver* 
ai hu.’- Was not dear at ten or twelve years, 4695 
gITaaoIx 21 J ears ’ P? rc kase was in the nature of 
fine, 46963.— -Rent of the lapd in question was £l £ 
wMewt’ rff 962 ’ This rent was the basis ( 

•47nm h and fu ^ re in ^talments were calculate 

47001.— The rent was lower than £1 2s. at the time 
■auction, but afterwards raised to £1 8s., 47002. T' 


Price of Land Fixed by the State. 

It was as reasonable for the Government to fix 
selling price of land as rent of land, 46971. — Though 
the rent would be subject to readjustment at the end 
of fifteen years, 46972. — But the question was logically 
the same, because no man has an absolute property 
in land, . 46973. — This was an old theory, 46974. — 
Witness thought it for the good of the State, that 
his land should be taken for the same price he could 
get at auction, or by private bargain, 47037, 47043.— 
Or at a less price if he had a grazing ranch, 47041.— 
This a practical question, 47039. — A hard question, 
47038. — Estates Commissioners were competent to fix 
the price of land compulsorily taken, at the same price 
as that of a voluntary sale, 47049. — Witness thought 
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MELVIN, Mr. MATTHEW J.— ^continued. 

railways did not give higher price fox land compul- 
sorily acquired, 47055. — 'Witness had had experience 
of Kill ala Railway ; in a few cases, had 'known prices 
of compulsory purchase higher than voluntary sale, 
47057. 

Migratory Labourers. 

Labourers in Attymas West and Attymas East, 
Kilgarvan, Sallymount, and Faugheen went to 
England annually, as harvest men, 46873, 46943. — 
1 500 labourers migrate, 1,400 in ten parishes, 46873, 
46944. — Migration not greater in the poorer parishes, 
46944. — Labourers migrate because of poverty ; a 
proof of this was, they were unable to pay rates, 
46944. — Three rate-collectors appointed since the pas- 
sing of the Local Government Act, and all unable to 
collect rates, 46944. — When in England these labourers . 
had to sleep in fields, 46945. 

Poor Relief. 

A district on the slopes of Nephin Mountain rated 
at £1,200, paid in 1905-6 £115 8». Id. in outdoor 
relief, 46928-9, 46938.— The same amount was being 
paid in 1907, 46930.-1905-6 was not an exceptionally 
bad year, 46938. — This was provisional relief, 46939. 
— Was given to holders of land, irrespective of valu- 
ation, 46939-40. — But holders in the district were poor, 
chiefly of £2 and £3 valuation ; there was not ten men 
of £15 valuation in the division, 46941. 

The “Thirteenth Section.” 

No special arrangement was made for Mayo, in 
1905-6; the Thirteenth Section was not put into 
force ; witness was a member of the County Council 
and of the Board of Guardians for seven years 
previous to 1907, 46932.— Witness remembered the 
Thirteenth Section being put into force 'n three 
unions of the county— OBelmullet, 'Swinford, and 
Westport, and under that Section they were allowed 
to levy a threepenny rate, 46933-4. — The Government 
contribution was 75 per cent., but the cost over the 
whole oounty was £1,700, 46936.— Witness considered 
this a degrading section, 46934. 


CORCORAN, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 9-15. 

Holbings in Killala. - 

There were 909 holdings in Killala Union under 
£4 valuation ; 534 between £4 and £8 ; 331 between 
£8 and £10 ; 78 between £10 and £15 ; and 146 over 
£20, 47078. — There were within the Union of Killala 
6,728 acres of land in the hands of landlords, let under 
the eleven months system ; all the land round Killala 
was waste, 47080, 47260. — There was no population 
but an occasional herd’s man, and a few persons 
living in the town, 47080, 47261.— The land was not 
all good ; but some was superior, some medium, and 
some rotten land, 47083, 47087. — The valuation was 
about 10 j. per acre, 47085-6. 

Landlords in Killala. 

2,959 acres were held in the union by Miss S. 
Pringle, and was superior land, though her 228 acres 
at CaTrowmore, near Ballycastle, and value at £36, 
was not superior, 47078, 47081-2. — Other ' landlords 
were Miss A. G. K. Gore, who held 483 acres, Mrs. 
B. W. Bourke, who held 1,080.; Mr. J. V. Knox, 
338 ; Mrs. P. Knox-Gore, 340 ; Mr. J. M'Cormick, 
197 ; Mr. G. O. M. Ormsby, 266 ; Sir R. Palmer, 
Mrs. Saunders-Knox-Gore, the Earl of Arran, 47078, 
47029. — These figures were taken from the return of 
Mr. Ginnell, and that of the Clerk to the Union, and 
witness did not think them misleading, 47077, 47079, 
47084. — Part of Killala Union is greatly congested, 
47140. — But only two divisions are scheduled as con- 
gested, of which Lacken North is one ; the whole 
Union should, in the opinion of witness and the Board 
of Guardians, be scheduled as congested, 47280, 47284, 
47290. 

Tyrawley. 

The Killala District Council embraced the greater 
part of the Barony of Tyrawley ; Ballycastle was the 


CORCORAN, Mr. JOHN — continued. 

most important centre; the population was about 
9,000 ; the area 165 square miles ; the valuation 
£20,437 ; more than half the tenant farmers were 
under £5 valuation ; these men had taken up 'bog, 
mountain, or marshy bottom lands, and, after re- 
claiming them, were compelled to pay increased rents, 
47087. — This land was acquired thirty years ago, 
before the Act of 1881, 47089. — The holdings were much, 
improved, and might support tenants in a good year, 
but in bad times they applied to the Union and the 
Government, 47089. 

The Thirteenth Section oe the Act. 

There were then 500 families in Killala Union, 
47113. — And, if application were made to Government, 
the district was asked to put the Thirteenth Section 
in force ; under this section the Government paid 
£75, and the Union and County Council £25 out of 
every £100 expended, 47089. — This a fairly liberal 
arrangement, 47091, 47101. — Bnt the money was not 
expended to the best advantage, 47109. — And was ex- 
pended in the employment of men, women, and chil- 
dren, at low wages of lOd. or Is. a day, on heavy 
work, 47089-90. — The system was degrading and de- 
moralising, 47089, 47095. — It was the last shift, 47090, 
— And only accepted in cases of real necessity, 47101. 
— If avoidable, should never be employed, 47090. — 
The people continued to beg from year to year, 47091, 
47100, 47107. — Though the Government might improve 
their position, 47094. — As it had improved the large 
holdings, and benefited important persons, 47111. — 
Work should be provided, other than relief-work, 
47099, 47102. — No country hut Ireland had to apply 
to Government for relief, 47092.— The money spent on 
relief works should be applied to drainage, opening up 
of railways, or some industry, 47111, 47278. 

Responsibility of Local Authorities for Unwise 
Expenditure. 

The local authority determined the expenditure of 
the money, subject to its being used to provide work, 
47105-6. — The impression left by the witness on the 
Commission was that local authorities were to blame 
for unwise expenditure, 47109. — Witness was of 
opinion that the high salaries of officials absorbed 
most of the money, 47109. — The County Council unani- 
mously objected to the working of Section Thirteen, 
47110.— Only relief for distress, since industries are 
non-existent, was division grazing lands for the en- 
largement of small holdings, 47112-3, 47133, 47136. 

Witness’s Holbings. 

Witness agreed with Mr. Melvin’s evidence — 'agreed 
on the questions of shopkeepers owning grass lands, 
47114-5. — 'Witness held >a twenty-acre field, situated on 
the Madden Estate, on the eleven months’ system, 
47116, 47121, 47126, 47145.— Which he had held for 
twenty years as accommodation . land, 47145.— And 
also a non-residential farm of eighty acres, at Kilfian, 
on which were two houses made into one, 47118-9, 
47117, 47149. — These he would be willing to relinquish 
if required by the State for the enlargement of small 
holdings, 47121, 47141, 47146.— Witness had, in fact, 
offered in Judge Ross’s Court to relinquish it, 47134, 
47141. — Though he understood tenants of long stand- 
ing who wished to retain their land, had the pre- 
ference, 47146. — Witness would be willing to relinquish 
his holding, because he would prefer to attend to his 
shop, and believed he would be “fairly handled,” 
47322. — This expression was. meaningless, as . applied 
to grass lands, since he would simply relinquish hia 
tenancy, and no money would pass, 47146, 47148-9. — 
But he thought an acre, or grass for a oow, should 
be retained by him, if the land were distributed, 
47149-51. 

‘Fair Price of Land.” 

Expression “fairly handled” might apply to the 
non-residential farm, in which he had a tenant-right, 
47157. — For this he should expect a “fair price,” 
47153. — Witness could not indicate hy a fair price, 
but the buyer would know, 47154. — Witness’s farms 
varied as to profits — some years good ; some years not 
so good, 47157, 47171-2. — The profits might be esti- 
mated from his books, which he did not keep ac- 
curately, 47156, 47158. — If the Estates Commissioners 
*A 2 
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should offer him a sum of money producing a less in- 
come than he received from the farms he would he 
satisfied, 47160.— Considering the affair a speculation, 
47160.— Because he would not complain of a price 
fixed by Act of Parliament, 47161-2.— Even if he did 
not consider the price " fair,” 47169. Wit- 
ness would, estimate his profits from the farm 
on a ten years’ average, 47173. — And would be con- 
tent with a price producing this income, less twenty 
or twenty-five per cent., which might be considered 
as representing risk and wages of management, 
47174-6.— He believed the Estates Commissioners would 
give a price representing the value of the land, though 
they wouid not be guided by him, 47164-5. — The value 
of the farm to him was the amount of money it 
brought in, 46167-8.— The farm was a secondary 
source of income, 47179.— And higgling about the farm 
might injure the shop, 47180. 

Witness wotted ask. more if the Farm were his 
Sole Livelihood. 

But if witness ' depended entirely upon the farm 
he would not be content with a price returning twenty 
or twenty-five per cent, less than his income from the 
farm, 47181. — Witness was of opinion that it was un- 
fair to dispossess tenants residing on, and living out 
of, their land, 47182. — But land held on the eleven 
months’ system should be acquired by Government, 
for the relief of small holders, 47188. — And the eleven 
months man should be eliminated, 47190. 


Non-Residential Holders to be More Leniently 
Dealt with than Eleven Months Men. 

The non-residential man was in a different category, 
having a bigger interest in the land, 47193.— As much 
as the lan (fiord, 47170. — But, if the division of the 
large ranches did not provide sufficient land for the 
congests, the non-residential holdings, in addition, 
should be compulsorily acquired, 47194, 47201-2. — 
The non-residential holder was less wealthy than the 
landlord, 47194, 47198. — And less able to survive com- 
pulsory deprivation, 47198. — Witness thought that the 
processes of acquiring grazing lands and non-resi- 
dential holdings should not proceed side by side, be- 
cause the two classes were distinct, 47196. — But, if the 
ranches in Killala Union were parcelled out, there 
would be land enough for enlarging of small holdings, 
or provision of new holdings for congests in Kilcum- 
min, Rathlacken, and along the coast to Balderrig, 
and also for sons of tenants, who now emigrated, 
47204, 47205. — There was no industry to retain them 
in Ireland, 47204. — Nearly all farmers in the union 
had some friend in America who assisted him with 
money, without 'this they could not pay their way ; 
witness himself cashed £700 or £800 every Christmas 
for his customers, and the post office cashed large 
■sums, enabling farmers to pay their rates, taxes, and 
■other debts, 47024 — Witness did not say ‘‘Mayo for 
Mayo,” but would speak first on behalf of his own 
county, though anxious for the welfare of all Ireland, 
47206-8. — Not “First for myself, next for the town, 
next for the union,” 47209. 

Conditions of Life in Laoken. 

No engineering works are done in Lacken, but £50 
was given as relief, 47282 —The people are working 
well but £50 is a small sum, 47284.— And the ex- 
penditure is limited to that part of the union, 47284. 
~£" r er % we , re eighty or ninety houses in Rafftay, 
•47Z8o. — Lacken has a good harbour, and a fairly good 
pier ; its inhabitants are half farmers and half fisher- 
men ; the County Council endeavours to put things 
m repair, 47286. — Houses are occasionally improved, 
and cattle and pigs removed, 47282.— There were some- 
times ten or twelve persons living in the same house : 
rr riBoamy; lather Cornea, was 
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Character, of the Western Peasantry. 

The peasantry of the West of Ireland, were not 
too lazy to work, if they had the facilities of farmers 
in other parts of Ireland— good land, large buildings, 
and low rents — there would be no distress, even now ■ 
the gift of more land would rehabilitate the peasant 
of the West, 47209. e 1 

Price of Land. — Number of Years’ Purchase 
Demanded. 

But landlords are unwilling to sell land to tenants • 
few landlords in Killala Union have sold to tenants' 
the largest landlords hold out for exorbitant prices' 
47209-10. — They acquired their land after Oliver Crom- 
well’s war in Ireland, and now ask twenty-four to 
twenty-six years’ purchase for second judicial tenan- 
cies, together with a bonus of three to five years ; wit- 
ness would not recommend anyone to give more than 
eighteen years’ purchase for second judicial tenancies, 
in view of the climatic changes in Ireland,, and the 
probability of the importation of Canadian and Ar- 
gentine cattle, 47210. — Sir Roger Palmer’s tenants 
made offers he would not accept, other landlords de- 
manded 24± years’ mrrchase ; this witness considered 
exorbitant, 47212.— -Taking into account that before 
the passing of the Act of 1903, they were willing to 
sell at eighteen or twenty years’ purchase, under the 
Ashbourne Act, 47217, 47216. — And now refuse good 
offers from tenants, 47216. — Mr. Pratt, before the 
1903 Act was passed, offered to sell his land for eigh- 
teen years’ purchase, and after 1903 Act came into 
operation he sold it at 24£ years’ purchase, this was 
a case in point, 47219-20. — Witness, acquainted with 
agrarian history, recognised the difference ; n position 
of landlords before and after the Act of 1903, 47217-8. 
— Witness is not aware whether landlords were sol 
vent or not, but understood that some, being insolvent 
still refused to sell, 47218. — Under the Act of 1903 
though the same annuity is paid for 68£ years, in- 
stead of 49, which is a great difference, 47223-4.— 
Witness considered that the price of land had risen 
since 1903, whether that was the object of the Act or 
no, landlords were now looking for a greater number 
of years’ purchase, instead of meeting their tenants 
half-way, 47225-6 ; tenants in witness's district had 
made fairly good offers, which were refused, 47225-6. 
— Witness/ would not consider landlords demanded ex- 
orbitant prices for land, if sum demanded, if invested 
at three and a-half per cent, would not exceed pre- 
vious income from land ; witness had based his 
opinion on number of years’ purchase, 47229. 

Department of Agriculture conferred no benefits- 
on Killala. — Use of Spraying Machines. 

The Union of Killala had derived no benefits from 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion. the suggestion of a County Committee are ignored 
by them, 47229, 47236.— The County Committee asked 
some years ago for the supply of spraying machines 
to the congested or poor districts of the Union ; tins 
the Committee refused, though they had ample funds 
for the purpose, 47229.— Notice was given to the JJe- 
partment in 1907 of the appearance of potato bligiw, 
and though in answer to a question in Parliament Dy 
Mr. Flynn, the Vice-President replied that means were 
being taken to combat it, no action was taken in tne 
Union, 47229.— Mr. Russell stated that thousands ol 
leaflets had been sent out but, to witness’s knowledge, 
no leaflets were received in Killala, 47229.— It wa 
stated also that large posters were affixed to police d - 
racks, and that men had: been sent out to give instxu i 
tions in spraying, and to repair machines ; also 
machines/ would be sold at 27s. 6 d. (cost price), an ,. ‘ 
phate of copper at 36 per cent, (cost price) ; no mac 
were received in Killala, 47229, 47277. — Thoug 
ness believed they had been asked for immediately 
blight appeared ; the Union had passed a resoluti 
to apply, 47267-70.— An official reply was sent by tne 
Department, witness could not say whether it wa 
promise to send spraying material, but, if so, 
material would now be useless, 47271-3. — When it w 
pointed out to witness that a great quantity of sp V 
ing material was sent to Belmullet, lie replied 
an official from the Department required tparan 
before supplying tihe material, 47229, 47274. Wh. 
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few people were able to pay, 47274. — The people un- 
derstood the use of the spraying machines, 47229. — 
And every farmer in the Union used them, 47235. — 
Though farmers of under £4 valuation werei unable 
to obtain machines, 47235. — And in districts where the 
people are very poor, the absence of spraying was a 
great loss to them, 47229. 

Sweating Machines supplied .by Shopkeepebs. - 

Shopkeepers in the Union lent machines on hire, 
and others sold machines and materials, 47230. — The 
machines were lent out at a shilling a day, or a 
shilling for a small field of potatoes, 47231-2. — It 
might be possible to let them at a shilling for two 
days ; local shopkeepers have sold sulphate of copper 
at 35s. per ton, as cheaply as the Department, 47230 
47277. — Witness had bought it from the United Al- 
kali Company, 47230. — Shopkeepers had to wait a 
long time for their money, 47230, 47277. — Witness 
did not say that the Department should compete with 
shopkeepers, but that, considering their boasted phil- 
anthropy, they should do something for the poor, 
47234. — It was better that the machines should be 
locally supplied, 47237. — The Department imported 
people from England 1 and Scotland, who considered 
the English rather than Ireland, 47237. — While the 
local people, who knew the district, 47237.— And paid 
a penny rate, 47234, 47237. — Obtained no results for 
their money and suggestions, 47229, 47234, 47236, 
47250, 47278. — Witness had never seen an official of 
the Department in the district, 47249, 47277. 

Refusal to Steike a Rate. 

The Union might refuse to strike a rate, but those 
who receive benefits in their own districts would op- 
pose this, 47239. — And the majority of the Council con- 
sidered that they had had good value for their penny, 
47240-1. — Some years ago the Council had refused to 
strike a rate, and an influential deputation of per- 
sons who were receiving benefits, had begged them to 
revoke it, 47242. 

Districts in Mayo benefited by the Department. 

Witness considered that the part of Mayo abouv 
Westport received the principal benefit, where they 
received a grant for training or convent schools. — 
Witness was aware that Ballaghadereen and Clare- 
anonds received grants, 47243-7. — Ballaghadereen was 
not in the administrative county, 47247. 

Premium Bulls and Boars in Killala Union. 

Clegg Royson was not a premium bull, but the pro- 
perty of Dr. Macaulay, 47256. — There was a premium 
bull at Drumroe, and one at Ballycastle, 47258-9. — 
Mullavany, where there was a premium bull, was not 
in Killala ; there were nine nominations about Kil- 
lala, 47257. — Mr. Thomas Dillon had a premium boar 
at Rafftay — it was easy enough to give a boar, but 
a poor man could not get a boar without giving £2, 
47264. — Witness did not consider he was inconsistent 
in making these statements, and saying also that the 
Department had done nothing for the Killala neigh- 
bourhood', 47265. — Nor did he wish to withdraw his 
statement about the Department, 47267. — Which 
many persons would confirm, 47265. 

Egg Station. 

Mrs. Dillon had an egg station, but witness con- 
sidered it useless, 47266. 

High Salaries in the Department. 

All the Department’s activities were equally useless, 
and the funds were squandered in high official sala- 
ries, 47278. — There were several important fishing 
stations in the Union, but from want of proper har- 
bours and piers, and neglect of ancient substitutes for 
piers, fishermen could only go to sea in fine weather ; 
the fishermen’s boats (many of them canvas curraghs) 
were unsuitable, and when the fishermen got a good 
haul, they had to sell it locally, and could not send 
such fish as turbot and salmon to the proper markets, 
for lack of railway facilities, and therefore only ob- 
tained a half or a third of the price they would 
command in London or Dublin, 47278, 47286. 
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-A Coast Railway Needed. 

A coast railway would serve the whole Union' of 
Killala, and would develop and improve the country, 
producing . better prices, more prosperous fairs, and 
markets, and allowing the mineral and flag quarries 
to be worked to advantage, 47278. — Witness was in 
favour of the Blacksod Railway scheme — if the Black- 
sod, Collooney, and Belmullet scheme could be carried 
cut soon, the peasantry suffering from the failure of 
the potato crop would obtain employment and keep 
themselves and their families till better times. — 
Witness wished the Government to establish the All 
Red line to Canada, 47279. 

Land held by Shopkeepebs as an Investment; 

Shopkeepers acquired land as an investment, be- 
cause there were so few suitable investments in Ire- 
land, 47117. — If the country were more prosperous 
shopkeepers would' not need to hold land, 47121. — In 
small, backward country towns, shopkeepers were en- 
tirely occupied with their business, but this depends 
on their business methods, 47122. — They buy land in- 
stead of gambling on the Stock Exchange, 47117. — If 
the county were more prosperous they would not neces- 
sarily buy the tenants’ holdings, but would have more 
money to invest, and do more business, instead of 
farming, and could employ their surplus wealth id 
some other form of investment, 47117. 


KELLY, Rev. JOHN. 

Sec pp. 15-9. .. • 

Congested Districts Board did Good.— Proposed 
New Members. 

Agreed generally with preceding witnesses, 47294.—-- 
The Congested Districts Board was doing good, more 
than the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction, but it would be more useful if two or three 
new members were added to it, appointed or nominated 
by the County Councils of counties at present unre- 
presented on the Board, 47294. — Donegal was already 
represented by Dr. O’Donnell, and Mayo, by Father 
Denis O’Hara — other counties might complain of not 
being represented, 47295. — Witness would not neces- 
sarily limit the number to three or four, 47296.— Men 
with local knowledge were useful, 47296. 

• Increase of Board’s Powers. 

The Congested Districts Board should have charge 
of the purchase of land in Connaught, and in the 
congested counties of Donegal, Kerry and Cork, unless 
on any estate the tenants were prepared to purchase 
direct, or through the Estates Commissioners, and 
should have discretionary power to schedule as con- 
gested, any electoral division, or part of a division, 
in the congested counties, 47296. — Present definition 
of congestion was arbitrary and unjust, as the pre- 
sence of three or four large demenses in a poor riivi- 
sion would prevent the division from being scheduled 
as congested, 47296. — The Congested Districts Board 
should have more money for the purchase of land; 
for grants to rival banks, to parish schemes, and such 
like, 47297. — Compulsory powers were needed in some 
cases, where landlords refuse to sell at all, or refuse 
to sell at fair prices,' 47308. 

Migration. 

The most urgent duty of the Board was to relieve 
congestion by migrating uneconomic tenants to grass 
lands, 47297.— This could not be done where no grass 
lands’ existed 1 , but there is available grass land in 
Mayo, and where no grass land exists, the unecono- 
mic tenant should be migrated to another county, 
47298, 47303. — To the nearest available land, 47300. 
47303. — Though in Mayo, the congests of Mayo should' 
have the first claim, 47301.— The matter should be 
considered as part of a broad national policy, 47302,. 
47305. — For if migration were confined within county, 
boundaries, it would be impossible in counties without 
grass lands, 47305.— And admitting sons of tenants) to 
new tenancies would exclude migration in many coun- 
ties, while migration is the best way for congestion — 
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sons of tenants should have land only after congested 
persons were satisfied, and by this means some deserv- 
ing yonng men might be saved from emigration, 47306. 
—Public men, both clergy and representative men, 
and the general public, would be willing to assist a 
public authority, such as the Congested Districts 
Board, in migrating uneconomic _ tenants, 47304, 
47307. — There would be a general disposition to act 
reasonably, 47304.—' Though some selfish persons might 
be unwilling to assist, 47307. — And the majority 
would be strong enough to get their view adopted, 
47308.— Without any great conflict, 47307-8. 

“Fair Price” was Difficult to Fix. 

It was not easy to agree on a fair standard of 
price. 47309.— But a landlord compelled to sell should 
not be left worse off tban before, 47310. — Though lie 
might reasonably be offered somewhat less than his 
net income, owing to the greater security of his in- 
come after sale, than when it was dependent on land, 
47311.— Which is uncertain, owing to the _ possible 
effect on the value of grass land, of possible importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle, 47312. — There were hypo- 
thetical difficulties, but likely to arise, 47312. And 
since the purchaser chose his time for buying, 47313. 

A limit must be set to the consideration of future con- 
tingencies, 47314. — And the value of laud is most 
fairly estimated by considering the returns from it on 
a five, ten, or fifteen years’ avexage, 47314. — Private 
interests must not be injured, even for the public 
good, 47314. 

Landlords unwilling to Sell at a Fair Price. 

Witness believed that landlords would refuse to 
■ell at a fair price, for to his own knowledge land- 
lords had refused, in answer to a deputation of ten- 
ants, refused to consider the question, one refusing 
even to reply, or to acknowledge the request, 47315.— 
Power of compulsory purchase were more needed in 
the case of grass lands than of tenanted land, 47317-8. 

Higher Prices demanded for Grass Land than for 
Untbnanted Land. 

. The price asked for grass lands by landlords would 
be higher ; one landlord, a reasonable man, demanded 
twenty-seven years’ purchase, plus the bonus, of a 
deputation of tenants, accompanied by witness, 
though he had previously offered it at eighteen years’ 
purchase, and nothing had occurred in the interval 
to enhance the value of the laud, 47319. — Witness 
would only resort to compulsion when the landlord, 
offered by a Government Department, the Estates 
Commissioners, ot the Congested Districts Board, a 
price that would leave him no worse off than at pre- 
sent, should refuse to consider the bargain, 47319. 

Little Land sold in Mato. 

Comparatively little land had been sold in Mayo, 
owing to the high prices asked by the landlords, to- 
gether with the possibility that Canadian cattle would 
Be imported, and the prevalent storms, which in July 
and August were destructive to crops, more so, even, 
than the potato blight, 47319. 

Selection of Migrants and position of- Tenants 
Remaining. 

Witness considered that the migrants selected from 
a district should be the active, young, strong, and 
energetic men, 47320. — With promising families, those 
likely to do well, and make a good living, 47319-21, 
47323. — Because old men do not like to be removed 
from their surroundings, 47319. — This would not leave 
the congested districts in a worse position than be- 
fore, 47324. — Those left behind would only be unfit 
in the matter of age, 47325.— And would do better 
when they had more land, 47325. — The family might 
be weak at the time of migration, but likely to grow up 
and do well, the migrating tenant would be succeeded 
by his son, or his daughter’s husband, 47326-7. — It 
would be wise to migrate five or six people from the 
same district, that they might be less lonely in their 
new homes, since their associations would remain the 
same, it would make little difference whether they 
came from the same or adjoining townlands, 47321-2. 
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Substantial Men as Migrants. 

Migration' was carried out at a cost to the State’ 
which 'should reap equivalent, or at any rate some 
advantage, and in migrating tenants, must consider 
the quantity of land he leaves to be divided, but in 
Mayo there were no large farmers who were likely to 
be removed, and the plan was impracticable in Mayo- 
47332-3.— However, the removal of substantial fail 
mers is the best policy, and had been kept in view by 
the Board when arranging migration, 47331, 47332-3. 

Inducements to Migration. 

A substantial farmer would expect large compen- 
sation for removal, 47336. — Which would seldom be in 
money, 47337. — But in the obtaining of a better hold- • 
ing, 47335. — It was wise to offer a prosperous man 
considerable inducements to migrate, 47336. — The mi- 
grating tenant would relinquish the tenant-right of 
the holding he vacates, 47340. — And acquire the tenant- 
right, as well as the landlord right, of the new hold- 
ing, 47341. — And would be in a good position, if the 
money demanded as payment for his new house and 
fences, were not unreasonably high, and did not un- 
duly increase the annuity ho paid for the new hold- 
ing) 47341-3. — He could do as he chose laibout accept- 
ing the terms, 47344. — And his successor in his origi- 
nal holding, should pay him a sum agreed upon by the 
Congested Districts Board, or a similar body, as com- 
pensation, 47336-8. — This sum, the migrant might 
to buy stock, 47338. 

Loans to Congests who had received additional. 

Land. 

The congest, who received part of the migrant’s 
land, should pay a sum (to be fixed by the Congseted 
Districts Board, 47345), for the tenant right of the 
land added to his holding, 47345-6. — Which sum should 
go to the State, to recoup it for the expense of migra- 
ting the original owner of the land, 47346. — This 
would much decrease the expenses, 47336. — The con- 
gested tenant, if unable to pay compensatoin to his 
predecessor, and a sum for the tenant-right of bis 
newly-acquired land, should be able to obtain a, loan 
at a low rate of interest, or to have his annuity in- 
creased, to cover losses largely, 47339, 47346. 

Government should undertake Arterial Drainage 

AND ENCOURAGE TENANTS TO DRAIN HOLDINGS. 

A system of drainage was the most urgent need of 
the district, after the relief of congestion, arterial 
drainage should be first considered, and the Conges- 
ted Districts Board, or a similar body, should have 
power, when purchasing lands, to have them drained, 
47346. — And to drain waste lands, 47356. — If the 
Board were to widen and deepen rivers, and provide 
arterial drainage, it would be possible for tenants to- 
drain their own lands into the rivers, and they 
should be advised, or exhorted to do so, 47346.-- 
There being no power at present to compel them to 
do so, 47350. — There was no more urgent need in Ire- 
land than drainage, and no more profitable manner 
of spending money, 47347. — For the land was only 
producing half its possible return, for want of drain- 
age, 47346. — And the land was in some cases lying 
under water at the time when seed should have been 
sown, and consequently produced no crop, 47346. 

Necessity of a Central Board of Drainage. 

A drainage scheme would be better undertaken by 
a Central Board, 47355-6.— And the details should, be 
delegated to the County Councils, 47355. — Or a B° ar 
might, in its own county, carry out the 
under the central authority, 47353. — Lcwal bodies 
should operate in their own districts, 47355.— A- ' 
would' carry out the work efficiently, 47353.— But ® 
not suitable for making a scheme, since adjoining 
counties might not agree as to the scheme, 47354. 

Maintenance of Drainage Works. 

The drainage works should be maintained (1) by > 
cess or levy on the district; (2) the money necessary 
to keep the rivers open should .be provided by 
assessment on holders of land benefited by drsinag .»• 
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in proportion to their valuation, in perpetuity, 
47348-9. — Any scheme for arterial drainage must also 
depend on the contributions of the local authority, 
which should have ample legal powers . enabling them 
to undertake the work, 47351-2. 

Tree-planting on Waste Lands. 

The Congested Districts Board had also done good 
by tree-planting — the country was deficient in tim- 
ber, and existing timber was constantly felled, leav- 
ing the country increasingly bare, 47356. — If the Con- 
gested Districts Board had power to plant waste hill- 
sides, it would provide employment and improve the 
district, 47356. — Where there was much land, not even 
used for grazing, except a small number of. miserable 
sheep, not worth a Is. per acre, but capable of being 
made profitable by planting, 47358-9 — Tree-planting 
on a large scale must be undertaken by Government, 
47384. 

Tree-planting by Landholders. 

Proprietors of lands should be encouraged by the 
-Congested Districts Board to plant trees round their 
houses, for the shelter of cattle, 47359. — The majority 
of landholders would consent to do this, 47360.-— And 
(despite the experience of the nuns of Foxford, who 
had distributed 12,000 trees, and found that the people 
refused to plant belts of trees, but insisted on plant- 
ing in rows, for the purpose of saving land), witness 
'believed that a majority might be induced by the in- 
fluence of public men and public bodies, to plant belts 
of trees, instead of rows, if they had more than a 
small quantity of land, 47361. — Witness was not 
.aware that a belt of trees less than seventy yards 
wide was useless as a shelter belt, 47362. — Trees grew 
splendidly at Dr. Pratt’s place, and even trees not 
planted in belts, 47364. — Even single trees would grow, 
47365. — As on witness’s own land, 47366. 


Reasons why County Council not successful in 
Tree-planting. 

The Congested Districts Board was the most suit- 
able body for encouraging tree-planting, the County 
Council Committee, of which witness was a member, 
was not succeeding in this work, 47366. — The Parish 
•Committees might do some good, if they were pro- 
vided with funds for the purpose, 47367. — But it was 
all a question of obtaining the requisite funds, 
•47369, 47374. — The Agricultural Committee of the 
County Council could only undertake tree-planting at 
the expense of more important work, 47370. — Since 
they could only raise a rate of id. in the £, for agri- 
•cultural instruction, and Id. for technical 
instruction, being limited to Id. in the £ for the two, 
and having no power (to witness’s knowledge), to 
raise a id. rate for tree-planting, 47376-8. — At any 
rate, the sum available was so small as to be incon- 
siderable, 47379. — The County Committee, moreover, 
•operated over the whole country, whereas it was essen- 
tial that efforts to encourage tree-planting should be 
•concentrated in smaller areas, 47369, 47373. — The 
Parish Committee would have more knowledge and 
show more interest in the matter, than the County 
'Committee, 47373. 

Instruction in Trie-planting and Grants of Trees. 

The Congested Districts Board might buy trees 
; by the gross and sell them cheaply, thus encouraging 
planting, 47330-1. —And should give instruction in 
planting, 47381. — Since the people had; little know- 
ledge of how to plant trees, 47369. — Instruction is now 
given for the County Committee by Mr. Gordon, who 
is doing good work in instruction as to tree-planting, 
.given to those in his district who apply for it, and 
making second visits to inspect results, 47369. — Parish 
Committees might encourage planting by offering a 
grant, 47375, 47385-6. — Tree-planting might be done 
by the Congested Districtsi Board, before handing over 
land to tenants, but this would probably be dearer 
than if the tenant did the planting himself, 47383. 
— If a certain proportion of trees were granted to 
them, they would' comply with necessary conditions, 
such as fencing the belts of trees, 47382, 47387. — And 
would prevent trespassing, 47388. 
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Loans for Improvements would prevent Migra- 

' . '• TION. 

If the tenants could obtain loans from the . Coni 
gested Districts Board for the improvement of their 
holdings, they would be able to live without going to 
England as harvest-men, which was an uneconomic 
proceeding in the long run, as they left their land 
and crops untended, except by their wives,- and by 
children who ought to be at school ; if they could 
get loans on the security of their holdings, the rer 
payment of which could be spread out over many 
years, they could do valuable reclamation work, which 
would more than repay them for the loss of the 
higher direct earnings in England, 47388. 

Industries Non-Existent. 

If anything could be done to establish industries,' 
it would be an advantage to the district, which now 
had none, 47388-9. 

Lack of Transit Facilities injure the Cattle 
Trade. 

Transit facilities were insufficient in Ballina Union, 
there was no railway nearer to Belmullet than Ballina 
—the inhabitants hope for a branch line to Belmullet, 
47389. — This would enable farmers to obtain a better 
price for their cattle, 47389. — Witness (who had lived 
in Sligo) would be surprised to hear that cattle prices 
in Belmullet compared- favourably with those in Sligo, 
47390. — And he was sure, from hearsay knowledge, 
that people in his district would get prices for their 
produce equal to those obtained in Ballina, which was 
distant forty English, miles, 47391. — If the Midland 
Great Western people said that this was probably 
or actually true, it was because they were personally 
interested, 47392. — And if their opponents did not 
deny the statement, it was because they did not think 
it necessary, for it is absurd to state that cattle can. 
be driven forty miles from Belmullet to Ballina, with- 
out suffering deterioration, 47393. — Cattle Were not 
less injured by being driven forty miles than by forty 
miles rail, 47394. — And people who bought cattle at 
Belmullet took them to Meath by rail, rather than 
road, 47396. — It was agreed that pigs were deterio- 
rated 'by travelling by road, 47393-5. 

Congestion in Adrigool. — Valuation of Holdings. 

Adrigool, where witness resided, was a congested 
neighbourhood, particularly in the three divisions 
situate in the Castlebar and Westport Unions, in 
these divisions the majority of the holdings were 
under £5 valuation, a few were between £5 and £10, 
and not more than twelve or thirteen holdings were 
over £15 valuation. The land was wet land and moor- 
land, or bare and rocky, all poor, but capable of re- 
clamation, if encouragement and capital were to be 
had, 47396. — There were grass lands in the Cross- 
molina South divisions (to which these congests might 
be removed) of a valuation of £1,049, and amounting 
to 2,000 acres, excluding demesne, which were held 
by landlords and graziers, 47396-7. — And two of these 
had valuations of £302 and £242 respectively, 47397.— 
And in North Crossmolina, there were seven persons 
owning 2,563 acres, of a gross value of £890, 47397.— 
These lands should be bought by the State and dis- 
tributed to congests, at a reasonable price, 47397. 
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See pp. 20-6. 

Congested Districts Board. — Proposed Altera- 
tions in its Constitution and Powers. 

Witness proposed that by a change in the constitu- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board, powers 
should be given to it, as to the Estates Commissioners, 
to act from day to day, 47398.— To prevent the delay, 
which (witness was informed) now arose from waiting 
from meetings, 47399.— Witness did not consider the 
difficulty would be well met by the appointment of 
paid Commissioners, since Ireland was overdone with 
paid officials, 47400-1.— And thought the work could 
be done by committees of the Board, 47400. — Paid 
officials might be used as members of the Board, 47402. 
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Witness would be satisfied if the Board continued 

to meet at intervals, paying, officials to carry out its 
instructions in the intervals ; these paid officials to 
have larger powers than the present officers of the 
Board, 47403.— The Board should be maintained as 
an independent body, apart from the Estates Commis- 
sioners, 47403.— The Board should be more represen- 
tative of classes and districts than at present, 47566-7. 
—There being too few persons on it at present, and 
very few from Connaught — the Board should have 
power to buy land outside congested districts, for the 
purposes of settling poor tenants, also from non-con- 
gested districts, 47566. — As at present land was pur- 
chased for the benefit of persons from congested dis- 
tricts, while the equally poor in non-congested districts 
could not be assisted, 47569, 47570.— This should only 
apply to small tenants on the fringe of congested 
areas, 47571. — Congested areas should be scheduled by 
townlands, rather than- by any other unit, 47566.— 
A resident agricultural instructor should be appointed 
in every district, with control of a fair-sized farm, 
47567. 

Spouting Rights. 

The Congested Districts Board or Estates Commis- 
sioners should take precautions to preserve sporting 
rights on estates sold to them, and to apply the in- 
come from these to the relief of annuities payable by 
tenants on such estates, 47567.— No money was now 
advanced by Government in respect of sporting rights, 
47568. 

Turbary Bog. 

The Estates Commissioners or Congested Districts 
Board should take upon themselves the functions of 
striping and mapping turbary bog, upon estates which 
have been sold direct to the tenants, and witness also 
suggested that a fair price should be paid for turbary, 
estimated upon its value for fuel, 47569. 

Compulsory Purchase unnecessary. 
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make a profit at mixed farming, 47428-9.— As some 
land was suitable, and some unsuitable for tillage' 
47431.— The system for giving agricultural instruction 
to farmers was not good, but of late it had been under- 
taken by the County Councils and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, 47441. 

Attitude oe Witness. 

Witness was not an agricultural expert, and would 
give no opinion as to whether the present system was 
the best possible, 47443-6. — He knew little about mixed 
farming in Ulster, 47447. — The Belgian system might 
be unsuited to the Irish climate— however, if the 
breaking up of grass land were approved, owners in 
Mayo would sell grazing and tenanted lands at a fair 
price, 47420. 

Fair Price oe Land. 

A “ fair price ” was such a sum as, when invested 
in securities at 3£ per cent., will bring in to the 
seller Iris net income from the land, _ 47421-47448.— 
Meaning the net income after deducting" agency ex- 
penses, and, in the case of grazing land, also taxes, 
47420-3. — The net income should be calculated over 
a term of fifteen or twenty years — this income could 
be best ascertained by reference to the books of the 
property, 47449. 

Landlords willing to oefer Books for Inspection. 

Witness considered that the landlords would be 
glad to offer their books for inspection in the case of 
& bona M e offer of a “ fair P rice >” 47450, 47453-4, 
47457-8. — That is, if the authority had the power to 
give a “fair price,” 47455. — Witness had not known 
a case of books being refused in view of a fair offer,. 
47452. — It would not be sufficient that the Estates 
Commissioners or Congested Districts Board should 
approach the owner, an offer being presumed, 47456. 
— The private affairs of landlords should not be made 
public, 47456. 


There was a large quantity of grass land in Mayo, 
which owners were willing to sell, either to the Estates 
Commissioners or to the Congested Districts Board, 
simultaneously with their tenanted lands, 47403, 
47420. — At a fair price, and therefore compulsory 
powers were unnecessary, and were only demanded in 
order to enable purchasers to obtain lands at prices 
unfair to the owners, 47403-4. — Compulsory powers 
wdre not needed in dealing with unreasonable land- 
lords refusing to sell land necessary to be acquired, 
as equally good land might be obtained from other 
owners, 47408, 47410. — The unreasonable landlord 
would probably sell if he could obtain a fair price, 
47405, 47418-9. — And in exceptional cases, where the 
landlord is obstinately unreasonable, compulsory 
powers might be resorted to, 47407, 47419. — As a last 
resort, 47416. — If the necessity is clearly shown, 
47407, 47415. — And where compulsory powers were 
used, the owner should be treated in the manner 
adopted by railways, 47406, 47413, 47411. — And 
offered compensation on a Liberal scale, 47412-3. 


Tenanted and Untenanted Land Sold 
-Simultaneously. 

Witness, in his statement that landlords would pro- 
duce their hooks in view of a fair offer, and be "willnrig 
to sell land at a fair price, was contemplating the- 
simultaneous sale of tenanted and nntenanted land, 
47403, 47458, 47461. — And if the proposed sale was of 
tenanted land alone, his answer was the same, 47459- 
60, 47462-4. — This was not said on the authority of 
the Landlords’ Convention, but witness’s opinion as 
to landlords of his acquaintance, 47464. — And in his 
opinion, when landlords refused to sell, it was on 
account of the insufficiency of the offer, 47464. 
— Witness considered if untenanted land were sold 
separately it should command a higher price, smoe a 
dual interest, both as owner and occupier, should be 
paid for, 47464.— A “fair price” is difficult to fix, 
which would work well under the varying circumstan- 
ces of different estates and districts ; Mr. Doran s 
method was fair in principle, but in practice has been 
unfair to the landlords, 47464. 


Undesirability oe distributing Grass Lands. 

Witness did not think the division of grass 
lands would benefit the country and the small 
proprietors, 47420, 47432, 47435.— It would 

destroy the great grazing industry, 47420.— 
Which was comparatively unaffected by the change- 
able climate, 47430, 47439. — And was a great advant- 
age to the smaller tenant, in providing a market for 
his stores, 47420. — There was not at present too large 
a quantity o7 land in Ireland under grass, 47438. — 
Though some land would not stand continuous 
grazing, 47436. — And it was desirable that smallhold- 
ings should be enlarged, 47437. — But if the land 
would pay better under tillage than grass, the owners 
would till it, knowing their own business best, 47438, 
47440. — Some of the grass land was unsuitable for 
tillage, 47420, 47431. — Though this was only a small 
proportion, 47433-4. — And some of the remainder 
might not pay for breaking up, 47433. — It was easier 
for a large grazier to succeed than for a small one, 
47426-7. — And witness could not say that a man with 
a forty-acre holding, who failed at grazing, would 


Mr. Doran’s method of estimating Price of Grass 
Land. 

Mr. Doran’s principle was to estimate the fahrenj 
of an area of grass land, and then to give the nmol 
27 years’ purchase on this estimate, 47464, 47489- • 
The 27 years was not a fixed term but an ave g , 
47490. — And Doran suggested no fixed term ia ■ 
of compulsion, 47492.— This was unfair to- landlords, 
since the estimated fair rent might be lnsuHic , 
and was substantially below the net letting valu 
grass land, 47464. 

Me. Doran’s estimate of Value of Tenanted Land. 

Though the Congested Districts Board had done 
good, Mr. Doran had not given sufficient weig 
the reasons for compensating the landlord upon 
net income instead of upon his estimated fan _ ’ 
judging by Mr. Doran’s evidence, it would pp_ 
that the average price paid since 1903 for fir 8 . 
and yearly tenancies was 18£ years’ purchase, a 
second term tenancies 21 years’ purchase, 
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these figures covered the arrears of debt due to the 
landlord at the date of the sale, 47499. — This was 
under the voluntary system, 47500. — Mr. Doran gave 
three periods: prior to 1896, from 1896 to 1903, 
and since 1903, and in each period there was an in- 
crease on the average price paid, 47501-2. 

Rent as Evidence oe Value oe Grass Lands. 

If for fifteen or twenty years a particular rent had 
been paid for a grass farm, this was evidence of its 
letting value, 47488, 47519. — And afforded evidence 
•that the landlord should be compensated on the basis 
of net income, rather than on a theoretical income, 
prophesied by the Estates Commissioners, 47488. 

Compensation of Owners relinquishing Grazing 
Lands. 

Owners, on giving up their grazing lands which 
were needed for congests, acted virtually under com- 
pulsion, and should receive the full value of their 
property, and in addition 10 or 20 per cent, as com- 
pensation, 47464. — This compensation, though not ac- 
tually legal, was now customary, in respect of owners 
selling under compulsion, 47464-5. — And though wit- 
ness did not actually ask for it, he pointed out that 
Irish landlords were asked to take less than was cus- 
tomary elsewhere, 47468, 47474. — Under the Lands 
Clauses Act this compensation was 10 per cent., and 
in the case of railways 20 per cent., 47466. — And 
though in this case there was no severance, compen- 
sation was necessary as the sale was compulsory, 
47467. — Though formally the compulsion only 
amounted to exigency, 47464. 

Irish Land a good security. 

Irish land was not so bad a security that to part 
.with it without compensation, while retaining the 
same income, was a benefit, 47478, 47492. — On the con- 
trary, it was a good security, as was shown by the 
Tegular payment of rents, 47470-2. — On most estates 
in Mayo, tenanted and untenanted land, a. year’s 
rent had been paid within the year, and this for the 
last twenty-one years, 47492. — Witness knew little of 
English rents, and did not state (in answer to ques- 
tions) whether he would consider an estate in the 
West of Ireland an equivalent to one in England 
bringing in the same income, 47472-3. 

Questions relevant to the Valuation oe Grass 
Land. 

He saw the point of the questioners in suggesting 
that the weather was uncertain in that locality, ana 
that renewed agrarian trouble might injure land- 
holders, 47474a-5. — But witness saw no reason why 
•the landlord should not therefore receive his net 
income, with full security for the future, 47475, 47487. 
— Nor should speculative considerations, such as the 
possibility of the importation of Canadian cattle, 
causing injury to grazing lands, be taken into account 
when considering the price to be given for grass 
land, 47477, 47481, 47487.— The fall in gilt-edged 
securities may continue, and the capital value of 
landed property be depreciated, though the income re- 
mains the same; and again the price of land may 
rise, in consequence possibly of the adoption of fair 
trade, 47481. — Rents have been paid regularly, and 
though they may be reduced, securities also may de- 
cline in value, 47484. — Witness could not say why 
Irish Land Stock was depreciated, it was Govern- 
ment Stock, 47480.— And had nothing to do with the 
value of Irish land; the ultimate security of Irish 
Land Stock is the State, 47485-6. — These considera- 
tions would not affect the sale of stocks and shares, 
47478. 

Rents of small Holdings not paid from produce 
oe the Holding. 

Witness, though taking payment of rent as an in- 
dication of the value of land, could not state that 
rents, were always paid from the proceeds of the hold- 
u»g itself, in the case of small holdings, 47496. — 
sometimes that was impossible, 47498. — As in the 
case of uneconomic holders who went to England as 
arvestmen, 47494, 47497. — But in the majority of 
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cases it was so paid, 47408. — And witness knew no- 
thing of payment by means of money from America, 
49494. — If this were so, it was possible that the 
security for payment of rent in the ’future was not 
based upon the value of the land, 47499. — But the 
demand for grass land in Mayo was improving, and 
the grass rents had been maintained in Mayo for 
many years, 47488. — Yet Mayo was not rack-rented, 
since the reduction of rents in the country averaged 
less than any but two or three counties, 47499. 

Father O’Hara’s method oe valuation. 

Father O’Hara had suggested that a landlord in 
Connaught should receive 20 per cent, bonus upon the 
price of his estate, or a sum which when invested at 
4 per cent, should bring him in his net income. — If 
these suggestions were carried out together, the great 
majority of Mayo owners would be willing to sell 
their tenanted and untenanted lands together, except 
their demesne and purely home farms ; witness be- 
lieved this, as the 4 per cent, with the bonus would 
be nearly equal to the 3g per cent, in the other case, 
47488. — It was evident from the prices realised at the 
sale of small holdings that the tenants’ interest in 
these was worth from ten to twenty years’ purchase; 
the value of the tenants’ interest makes the rent se- 
cure, and the Treasury acquired the security of both 
landlord’s and tenant’s interest when advancing pur- 
chase money, 47499. 

Valuation oe Grass Lands on the basis oe Poor 
Law Valuation. 

It had been suggested that the poor law valuation 
plus one-third thereof, should be taken as a minimum 
basis of compensation in the case of grass landB, 
47528. -^-But this would be a false basis, as the valua- 
tion was completed in 1857, since when prices had 
risen and many improvements had been made by 
landlords, 47528. — The prices of produce and cattle 
were enhanced since the passing of the Act of 1881, 
47630. — This the witness had from a return issued by 
the Land Commission, 47529. — Ranging from 1886 to 
1905 — but the Commission had a report stating that 
prior to 1880, prices were higher than in 1905, 47530, 
47533, 47533a. — Witness was of opinion that the cost 
of labour had not increased since 1880, 47531. — -For 
though the wages of labouring men had increased, 
47533. — Much labour was done on the farms by the 
tenants, which cost them nothing, 47532. 


Valuation oe Grass Lands on Mr. Stuart’s 
Method. 

With regard to the estimation of value of grass 
farms, witness referred to the evidence of Mr. Stuart, 
Chief Inspector of the Estates Commissioners; Mr. 
Stuart, in answer to question 17571, suggested the 
offer of twenty-seven years’ purchase on the gross fair 
rent of grazing lands, 47533a.— This was dangerous 
for the landlord, since he must depend on the judg- 
ment of one or two men as to what is a gross fair 
rent ; witness considered £2,500, £2,000, or any lesser 
sum, .in absurd estimate of gross fair rental in a 
case where a rental of £3,000 had been paid for a 
number of years, 47533a. 

Actual Case (No. I.). 

In a specific case, the rental was (roughly) £3,000 
for 3,388 acres, 47533a. — Grass land, 47554. — And the 
estimated offer was £49,671 — this invested at 3£ per 
cent., and added to half the bonus, would yield an 
income of £1,855, as compared with a gross income of 
£3,000, and a net income of £2,503, formerly received 
— the loss being £648 on net income, 47533a, 47550. — 
And: the offer really amounting to 16J, years’ purchase 
on gross rental, and 21£ on net rental ; the landlord 
who refused such an offer was not unreasonable, 47534. 
— The income of £3,000 was for several years ; how- 
many witness could not say for certain, 47540-1. 
— Mr. Commissioner Bailey stated that a Western 
landlord refusing 27^ years’ purchase, had referred 
to the offer as a bad joke ; but the 27£ years’ purchase 
was on the estimated rent as fixed by the inspector of 
the Estates Commissioners, not upon the actual net 
rental, 47533. 

*B 
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Another Case. 

In another case, the landlord was offered £68,000 
lor his estate, of which sum £62,350 was for permanent 
tenanted holdings ; this offer amounted to 16£ years 
purchase of the rents on a three years average, and 
considering that arrears of rent were included m the 
sale, and that these amounted to £1,900, the number 
of years’ purchase was reduced by half a year ; the 
rents were mixed, first term, second term, and non- 
judicial: the full particulars can be obtained from 
the Commissioners. 47533 a. — seen , th , e 
papers in reference to these cases, 47534.— These land- 
lords should have received a sum which invested at 
3£ per cent, would not result m a loss, 4/001. 

Reasonable Compensation for Landlords. 

Witness could not compare prices given by the 
'Commissioners for grass lands, and ascertain their 
effect upon a landlord’s income, but if their prices re- 
sembled the cases given above, the loss to owners must 
be appalling.— In Volume II., question 17630, Mr. 
Stuart suggested that the annuity was at least fifteen 
per cent, below the average fair rent, and if this were 
so, the landlord was asked to make an improvident 
bargain, and to involve himself in serious loss, 47553. 
— Witness did not recognise that to be relieved of 
mortgaged land would be a benefit, and leave the net 
income of the owner unaffected ; he had no informa- 
tion as to this matter, 47535-6— And considered the 
question of mortgage to be one between a man and 
his creditors, 47556-7.— Witness estimated that the 
landlord would receive half the bonus, because he was 
informed that in small estates, the bonus was absorbed 
by the expenses of the sale, 47508-10. 47509. — While in 
large estates the expenses! amounted to half the bonus, 
47508-10, 47537. 


State should bear loss on Land with which it 

DEALS. 

If the estates above mentioned were bought to im- 
prove the congested holdings, the difference between 
the market price, at which it is bought, and the price 
asked of tenants, should fall on the State, 47538, 
47560-1. — The Commissioners might be right in exer- 
cising circumspection as to price in buying estates, 
and it was necessary that small holdings should be 
enlarged, but the loss, if any, should not fall on any 
particular class, 47539. — For the landlords as tax- 
payers, already pay their share, 47542. — And no class 
should be injured in promotion of the common good, 
47543-6. — The shopkeepers would be benefited by the 
resetting of the land, but though some classes might 
benefit, no class should' suffer, 47547-8. — If this was a 
new principle in the government of Ireland, they 
were always having new principles, 47549. 

Possible Losses or Landlords on Sale, and Ques- 
tion OR ENHANCED BONUS. 

Statements by members of Commission, 47503, 
47507. — Witness estimated that, on a certain rent and 
taking the first term at 18£ years, and second term at 
twenty-one years, allowing half the bonus to clear 
costs, the loss of the landlord would be £27 10s. on 
every £100 of income, 47508. — Witness had had little 
experience in sale transactions, 47509. — The larger 
the sale, the more cheaply it could be done, for with 
-a small estate, the expenses! absorbed all the bonus, 
while in a large one, they amounted to about half 
the bonus, 47510. — If the problem of congestion were 
chiefly confined to Connaught, there was reason for 
the suggestion that an enhanced bonus should be 
made to landlords in the province, 47510. — Witness 
withdrew the- expression that Connaught landlords 
were “exposed to attack,” by which he meant that 
they were asked to sell grass lands at a fair price, 
47511. — If the enhanced bonus were not given, then 
the Estates Commissioners and Congested Districts 
Board should be directed to go elsewhere in Ireland 
for some of the land required to satisfy emigrants 
from Connaught, 47510. — Mr. Doran and' Sir A. 
MacDonnell favoured this plan, 47511. 

Fixing or Price or Land by Purchaser unsatiseac- 

TORY. 

It was unsatisfa-ctory that the purchaser of land 
should fix the price, and this was in practice, the result 
of prior dealings, 47511. — The purchaser in this case 
"was generally the Estates Commissioners, 47512. 
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Intervention or the State in bargains between 
Landlord and Tenant unaffected by the 
position of the State as advancing Money. 

The owners objected to the intervention of a third 
party, when they had agreed with their tenants on a 
price, either for a tenanted holding or for a parcel 
of grazing land ; these bargains were arrested on the 
ground that they are disadvantageous to the tenant 
47557.— But it was impossible by making a good bar- 
gain for the tenant to injure the landlord, 47414 
47557.— Though the question of price was a question 
between landlord and tenant, in which the 

State has no concern, 47559. — And tlhe .State is only 
concerned with a question of its own secu- 
rity for money advanced, 47558, 47559.-1* 

should not intervene, because it should be pre- 
pared to bear any loss arising from transaction in 
land for the benefit of congests, 47560. —And the 
tenant is capable of holding his own in transactions 
with his landlord, 47562. — And is often as clever as 
his landlord, 47563. — Though the effect of bad bar- 
gains made by the State would be the impoverishment 
of the whole community, and therefore the State 
should be prudent about securities, yet witness 
imagined the system of zones was a sufficient safe- 
guard, 47565. 

Example or Case requiring Revision. 

Referred to the case in County Galway, where an 
estate was offered under the Ashbourne Act, and the 
Land Commissioners’ Inspectors refused to consider 
the estate security for eight or nine years’ purchase, 
yet after the Act, the landlord proposed to sell at a 
price within the zones, representing 24J, years’ pur- 
chase, and asked whether there should be no revision 
of a sale of that nature, witness said that it was an 
extraordinary case, 47565. — And no doubt there was 
something to be said for the State having a voice in 
the bargain which was only made possible by its 
providing the security, 47566. 


Proposed Tribunal to fix the Selling Price or 
Land. 

Witness advocated the formation of a tribunal to 
fix the value of a landlord’s estate, and considered 
that a tribunal composed of judges of the High Court 
would be suitable, since the Court should be composed 
of men, the most impartial and independent in the 
country, and should hear both sides and fix the price 
on this evidence, 47513. — The judges wore qualified, 
not by special knowledge, but by judicial minds, 
47517-8, 47522.— Though the assessment of land value 
is a technical subject, the fact of rents, having been 
paid for fifteen or twenty years is evidence of its 
value, 47519.— And the judges would hear evidence on 
the matter which would make their want of acquaint- 
ance with land values of no moment, 47523. Witu e83 
had no opinion of expert advice on land questions, 
47524. — He was not aware that a suit in the Superior 
Court would be more expensive than before the Estates 
Commissioners, 47526.— Witness would consider tins 
Court superfluous, if the common basis of net mcom 
were recognised as a basis in selling land, 47 ■ 

But in case this were not made an absolute basie, xn 
judges might act as a Court' of Appeal, 47520. 

Documents put in by Colonel Saiinders-Knox-Gore^ 

A. — Schedule of Grass Lands offered for Sale, . 10 2 

B. — Sales of Small Holdinys in Ballina District, 192 

C. —Two typical Sales of Tenants' Interests on 

Delate of Mr. Joseph Pratt, ■ • • 


O’HARA, Right Rev. Monsignor. 


See p. 27. 
Witness’s 


Scheme roe Migration within Cross 
molina Parish. 


Witness wished to call attention to 
relief of congestion in Ballina Union ; 
divisions in Ballina Union, scheduled 
and of these four were practically in 


a scheme for 
there were ten 

as congested, 

the parish of 
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Grossmolina, of which witness was parish priest; in 
these four divisions there were 320 holdings of the value 
of £5 and under, all of which was miserably bad land, 
47572-3 47576. — While in the uncongested electoral 
divisions, to the east, and running from north to south, 
together with a portion of the Deal division which 
was scheduled, there were nearly 5,540 acres exclu- 
sively in grass, formerly occupied by small farmers, 
47572. This was good land, but some of it was de- 

teriorating, having been in grass for fifty or sixty 
years, and would be more useful if tilled, 47574.— 
And would be typically good for small holdings, 

47574. If distributed among the uneconomic holders 

from ' the scheduled divisions, would provide twenty- 
seven acres each, to 200 migrants, or eighteen acres 
each to 300 migrants, or, if only 4,000 acres of this 
land could be acquired by the Congested Districts 
Board, or the Estates Commissioners, it would afford 
twenty acres each to 200 migrants, 47572. 


Size of New Holdings. 

Witness suggested twenty acres, because a family 
could live on this amount, which was a reasonable 
amount for a holding, 47574. — But a man of ex- 
perience, like Mr. Doran, might make other arrange- 
ments, 47573. — Witness, suggested that the land should 
be distributed to migrants from the same parish, 
47573, 47575.—' Who would require all this land, and 
more, if it were obtainable, 47576. — The land vacated 
by them might be used to relieve the congestion of 
the small holders remaining, 47573. 


MAUDE, Captain ANTHONY. 

See pp. 27-9. 

Alleged refusal of Lord A be an to sell his estate. 

Witness wished to make a statement relating to 
previous evidence, given by Mr. Corcoran, as to the 
refusal of landlords to sell their estates, and wished 
to refute this, on behalf of Lord' Arran, who was a 
large landowner, and was willing to sell lands, in- 
cluding those on his own hands, with the exception of 
demesne, 47577.— Witness understood Mr. Corcoran 
to state that Lord Arran had refused to sell, 47579. — 
But witness himself was negotiating a sale of the 
estate in North Mayo some years ago, 47579-80.— 
Which fell through, 47579.— Because the tenants re- 
fused to buy unless the estate were handed over to 
the Estates Commissioners, 47580, 47582, 47585, 47589. 
— Lord Arran was willing to sell, he had taken an 
active part in passing the Land Purchase Act of 
1903, 47577, 47583.— And asked for the land such a 
price as, invested at 3^ per cent., would bring in his 
present income, 47577, 47625, 47627.— For convenience 
of estimating this, he was willing to allow inspection 
of his rentals for the last fifteen or eighteen years, 
in so far as they showed gross rental and estate out- 
goings, 47577. — Witness was meeting deputations from 
various parts of the estate, three years ago, and, until 
the tenants suddenly refused to buy except under 
these conditions, ho thought the terms of sale had 
been actually arranged, 47580, 47589. — Though only 
one townland was actually sold, 47581, 47590. — Lord 
Arran refused to hand over the estate to the Estates 
Commissioners, 47580. — But witness, on his behalf, 
proposed that if the tenants could previously agree 
with him about the price, he would ask Lord Arran 
to relinquish the estate to the Commissioners, 47580, 
47599. — Though Lord Arran and witness felt them- 
selves able to negotiate the sale of both tenanted and . 
untenanted land direct to the tenants, 47589. — They 
were willing to hand over the untenanted lands to 
the Estates Commissioners, 47588. — And if the Com- 
missioners to-day would give a sum which, if invested 
at 3| per cent., would give Lord Arran his present 
income, witness would accept it, on behalf of Lord 
Arran, 47594. — Witness had been approached by only 
a few tenants, with a view to re-opening negotiations, 
within the last eight or ten months, 47591-2. — And 
had replied, that he required the names of those ten- 
ants who wished to buy, 47593, 47597. — Because, it was 
not worth while surveying a large estate, unless the 
bulk of tlie tenants were willing to come to terms, 
was made to Mr. Purdue, of 
Killala, 47598. 


47593. — This reply 
Mullaghafarry, near 


Wish of Tenants to have peice of Land fixed by 
the Estates Commissioners. 

The tenants, on their side, suggested that the fixing 
of the price should be left to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and stated their willingness to abide by a 
price so fixed, 47586. — Witness did not consider this 
a reasonable attitude, 47587. — Though he was willing 
to leave them to fix the price of the untenanted land, 
47588, 47600, 47601, 47603, 47613. — Because the amount 
of untenanted land was small, 47602. — Only 640 acres 
of good land, 47602, 47610. — And unimportant in com- 
parison with the large estate, 47604, 47614. — So that 
as Lord Arran was anxious to sell, and dad not wish 
to stand in the way of benefits to his tenants, 47616. — 
Nor think it worth while fighting about £1,000, or 
so, 47602, 47609. — He was willing to sell it at any 
price fixed by the Estates Commissioners, 47599, 
47613. — He did not think their price equivalent to 
the value of the land, 47601. — Though naturally he 
was anxious to obtain the best price possible, 47615. — 
The full value, 47611-12. — One of the objects of the 
Act of 1903 was the distribution of grass lands, 47584. 
—And another was the restoration of the evicted 
tenants, 47596. — Which was one of the conditions of 
a general settlement of the Irish Land Question, 
47596. — Witness was not aware that Lord Arran, 
during the last few days, had consistently voted 
against the Evicted Tenants Bill, Eut could say on 
behalf of Lord Arran, that the Estates Commissioners 
could reinstate evicted tenants, split up grazing lands, 
or anything else, provided Lord Arran obtained his 
terms, 47598. 

No DIFFICULTY WOULD HAVE ARISEN IF ESTATES COM- 
MISSIONERS HAD ADOPTED THE “ FAIR PRICE.” 

The difficulty with regard to the sale of Lord Arran's 
Estate would never have arisen if the Estates Com- 
missioners had been in the habit of giving for estates 
such a sum as, invested at Z' 2 per cent., would repre- 
sent the net income of the landlord, and if this were 
their custom, no compulsory sales would be necessary, 
47606. — And there would be a general transfer of 
land, as much as the Estates Commissioners or Con- 
gested Districts Board wished for, though the land- 
lords' should retain their demesnes, 47607-8. 

Witness’s experience in Sale of Land. 

Witness had great experience of selling land, hav- 
ing sold over £1,000,000 of property in all parts of 
Ireland, since the passing of the Act of 1903, 47594, 
47606. — And in some cases, in demanding a price 
from the tenants, put forward a standard of net in- 
come of the landlord, 47618. — Witness had sold land 
to the Congested Districts Board, 47617. — Witness 
had sold a good deal of land in Donegal, on the terms 
for which he would have sold the Arran and Temple- 
more Estates, 47619-20. — W itness thought he had not 
sold land in Donegal before the Act of 1903, but pos- 
sibly had sold part of the Connolly Estate before 
then, 47620a. 

Advantage of land passing to tenants through the 
Estates Commissioners. 

Witness thought the Congested Districts Board had 
done much good, and made enormous improvements, 
on the estates they had bought, 47621. — There would 
be no objection, from a landlord’s point of view, to 
the application of remedial processes to land by the 
Estates Commissioners or other public bodies before 
the tenants should become tenant purchasers, 47622-3. 
— And he would approve, if the Congested Districts 
Board could arrange, after the landlord had agreed 
with his tenants as to the price of land, to take over 
the land and improve it, 47624. 

Offer to Tenants on behalf of Lord Arran. 

In negotiating about Lord Arran’s land, witness ' 
said he would give a reduction of 4s. in the £, 47628. 
—But he did not think he asked a certain number 
of years’ purchase, 47625. — Witness had many inter- 
views, and could not say positively that he stated to 
tenants that he must obtain a certain number of 
years’ purchase, so that Lord Arran should retain his 
net income, 47625-6. — But he positively did say that 
the terms on which Lord Arran would sell would be 
such as would preserve for him his present income, 
47628. 

*B 2 
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Mr. Pratt’s case. 

Mr. Pratt, in 1899, offered to sell his land at 18 
years’ purchase, at a time when Land Stock was at 
112, and Mr. Pratt’s land had not been reduced for a 
second statutory term, 47629, 47630. — But when again 
approached by his tenants, in October, 1903, his rents 
haa been reduced on a second stautory term, and if 
he had obtained 27 years’ purchase he would still be 
getting less than if he had sold in 1899 at 18 years’ 
purchase, 47630. 

Refusal of Estates Commissioners to deal with 
Land. 

The Estates Commissioners would now refuse to 
take over an estate, even if the landlord and tenants 
had agreed upon terms, 47630. — If the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board would take over estates, their sale would 
be simplified, 47631. 


KEAVENEY, Rev. PATRICK. 

See p. 29. 

Comments on Evidence relating to Lord Arran’s 
Estates. 

Witness wished to make a statement referring to 
Mr. Maude’s evidence, and to deny that any deputa- 
tion of tenants waited on Mr. Maude or Lord 
Arran, or that the affair of selling the Arran Estate 
had ever progressed so far, 47632. — The tenants had 
heard that Lord Arran was prepared to sell his estate, 
■and a meeting of tenants was called at the Board- 
room, Ballina, of which the clergy of the district were 
notified, and which the witness attended, at the 
tenants’ request, 47633. — Delegates were appointed to 
ascertain the views of tenants, and the meeting was 
adjourned for a fortnight, and at the third and last 
meeting, terms were formulated, 47634. — Mr. Maude 
was not waited upon by a deputation, but attended 
the meetings like a tenant, 47633. — The third meeting 
resolved that the district of Shraheen should not be 
bought direct by the tenants, as it would be useless 
to them, being cut out into “rundale," two ridges 
wide, 47634. — There was some rundale at Shraheen 
and also at Ballycastle, 47635. — It was also resolved 
that the congested portion of Lord Arran’s estate 
should be purchased through the Congested Districts 
Board, and the non-congested part through the Es- 
tates Commissioners, 47634. — But it was not proposed 
to hand over the estate as a whole to the Estates 
Commissioners, or to have offers made by tenants, 
and the price run up as at an auction, as Mr. Maude 
demanded, 47634-5. — An auction consisted in buyers 
bidding against one another, and witness thought that 
in the sale of land, as of other commodities, the seller 
should be asked what he will accept, 47637. — Witness 
heard to-day, for the first time, that the standard of 
the net income was acceptable, 47637-8. 


O’MALLEY, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 30-5. 

Congestion in Kilmore, and action of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

The parish of Kilmoie was in Belmullet Union, in 
'the electoral divisions of Brighamstown, North and 
South, and was entirely in the peninsula of Exxis, 
47639-42. — The population of the parish was 2,876, 
and the valuation £3,440 ; of this, nineteen persons 
held 10,028 acres, with a valuation of £1,531 9s., 
about 50 per cent, of the value of the two divisions, 
47643, 47671a. — These were almost all nan-residential 
holdings, the best grass land in Mullett, 47643.— 
There were many small uneconomic holdings, 47644, 
47650. — In Fallmore, 47646. — At Ardmore Point, 
and elsewhere, 47644-5. — And contiguous to them, 
grazing ranches, which were all tilled before the 
Famine, and until recently ; long after 1846 the 
population of Mullett was double what it was now, 
471648-9. — The Congested Districts Board had bought 
some islands, 47652. — And the island of Inniskea was 
sold to them by Mr. Walsh, 47657-8, 47661, 47661a.— 
This purchase had benefited the islanders, but they 
were only a few, 47668, 47670. — It was not wise for 


the Board to purchase this small amount of 1 
47663, 47666.— It would have been well to acquire thl 
grass land on the same property, 47668.— There was 
in the peninsular, enough grass land to make most nf 
the small holdings economic, 47671a. 1 


Proposed Compulsory Purchase of Erri s 

Erris should be considered as a whole, and bought 
en bloc, by the Board, 47670-3, 47675, 47742, 47746 
47761. — Which should: receive compulsory powers' 
47670, 47742. 

Refusal of Landlords to sell Grass Land. 

The landlords refused to sell grass land, 47729 
47734. — For instance, Mr. Charles M’Kyne, 47736.— 
And Mr. W alsh, who refused to sell his non-residential 

grazing land near Aughlian, 47664-5, 47735-6. 1 Ru S 

witness knew from hearsay, but could also give proofs 
of, 47737-40. — Landlords refused to sell because their 
estates were encumbered, and they would not be en- 
titled to bonuses, 47739. — Tire tenants held meetings 
and sent deputations, offering to buy land, 47732. J. 
Most of the tenants in the neighbourhood approached 
their landlords, 47653. — But there were no direct sales 
from landlords to tenants for the last twenty years, 
47655-6. — And if landlords did not refuse to sell, they 
asked fabulous prices, 47730. — Twenty-four or twenty- 
six years’ purchase, when tenants could not afford 
more than twelve or fourteen, 47739. — Prices that the 
Board would not pay, nor the Estates Commissioners 
either, 47730. 


Delay in Purchase of Grass Land. 

Witness disapproved of buying small patches of 
grass land, 47741-2. — As there was no hope for Erris 
till the whole of the waste land was acquired, 47675. 
— And the present plans would take a century, 47670, 
47743. — And in the meantime, the young people, 
unable to live on the small holdings, were emigrating, 
or going to England as migratory labourers, 47675.— 
While in non-congested areas where land was unin- 
cumbered, five times as many purchases had taken 
place, 47744. 

Drainage, and Migratory Labour. 

The whole of Erris when bought, should be drained, 
47673-4, 47746, 47748. — More drainage was required 
in Ballycastle than the remainder of the district, 
47746. — There was enough labour to drain the whole 
barony, 47749. — The young labourers, who usually 
migrated, would work here for le9s than they earned 
in England, 47750, 47760. — For one and sixpence a 
day, 47751-2, 47760. — Migratory labourers earned the 
rent for the household and to pay for the Indian meal, 
which formed much of their diet, 47754, 47758. — They 
were away in May, June, July, and August, 47755.— 
And when at home they could not weed the land, 
47754. — Or do drainage work, because the land 
was flooded, 47756. — Witness was not aware that 
drainage work was always done between September 
and April, 47757.— Witness’s _ father’s farm was not 
well drained, 47726. — It consisted of twenty acres in 
a river valley, at the river level, and consequently 
had no proper outlet, 47724-28. 

Temporary Tenancies under the Board. 

Witness considered that the small holders would be 
willing to accept temporary tenancies from the Con- 
gested Districts Board, for four or five years, becom- 
ing peasant proprietors when the remedial processes 
were finished, 47759. — For he would see his farm im- 
proving, and bo paid for the work, 47766-8. — A charge 
being made on the holding to cover part of the ex- 
penditure, 47769.— But nothing less than immediate 
purchase of the grass lands by the Board would satisiy 
tenants, 47761, 47763-5.— For they were disgusted 
at the delay which had occurred already, four years 
having passed out of 68^, 47761-2.— And reductions 
of 8«. an. acre having been made in non-congested 
areas, 47763. 

Parish Grants. 

The total amount paid in Mayo in Parish Grants, 
to March, 1905, was £21,857 4s. 3d., of whidi San- 
ford Union received £10,806 5s. 4 d., 47770, 47773-5.— 
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Ballina Union, £1,428 4s. 6 d. ; Beimullet Union, 
£1 820 9s. ; Ballinrobe, £597 7s. 6d. ; Castlebar, £895 
f .,1 ■ Killala, £80 6s. 6d . ; Claremorris, £3,261 
10s 7 d. ; Westport, £2,758 Is. Id., 47775.— This 
money was obtained from Imperial taxes, 47771, 
47788. And it was a grevance that Belmullet, the 


O’MALLEY, Mr. JOHN— continued. 

He would give no opinion as to the best route, for 

the people of Belmullet had resolved not to confuse 
the question by advocacy of any particular route, but 
to leave the route to be fixed by Government, 47710, 
47719. — Though he believed the “All Red” route to 
be the best of the two, 47716.— There was no hope for 
Belmullet fisheries without a railway, as it was now 


n norest Union in Mayo, should not get its fair share, Belmullet fisheries without a railway, as it was now 
47788 —Belmullet had a grant of £450 for a bridge, forty-two English miles from a railway station, 47718. 
1???7 47m-And a small grant for lace making, -The people of the district were not prepared to pay 
47779 -And 4 gr.nt from the Board of Agriculture, for a railway 47721— And ho belieT.d that «»re was 

47777 But no grant could make up for the apparent no question of a tax, the Midland Railway having 

disproportion, 47780.— Swinford, having no sea-hoard, discussed the matter, 47720. 
had no grants for piers or fisheries, 47772. — There had 

been no expenditure at Porturlin, Portacloy, or In- ™ T m 

• except small sums, 47781-3.— A parish grant was SCANLAN, Mr. FELIM. 


refused to Belmullet ten years previously, on account 
of some difference between the dhairmian and the 
people, 47784. — And other parishes had been refused- 
on Eke grounds, 47798. — Witness had no doubt that all 
the parishes had applied, 47796.— And that some had 
been refused, 47793.— Among others, Bangor, 47794, 


See pp. 35-42. 

Witness’s Holding. 

reiuseur umcj , Witness was a tenant farmer, born in Erris, and 

>. He did not think it superfluous to apply having a holding between Belmullet and Ballina, at 


for a grant, 47786. — Or that the Parish Committee 
should do work in a proper manner, 47787.— 
Nor did he see any reason why Erris could not 
have a parish committee and its share of grants, 
nor could he say where was the fault that Kilmore 
should not have its fair share, 47789.— Unless it arose 
from other localities maiking more applications, 47790. 
— Witness lived in Belmullet, but was not sure whether 
there was a Parish Committee there, 47779-81. — His 
interest was merely in the. relative sums spent in 
different Unions, and his opinion was that the money 
should be equally divided between the different dis- 
tricts, 47802. 

Fisheries — Lack oe Transit Facilities. . 

Erris should have a source of livelihood in fishing, 
but, owing to want of transit facilities, it had no 
market for fish, 47676-7.— The fisheries might bo a 
gold mine ; eight to eleven tons of fish had been 
caught at one time by Scotch fishermen in the locality, 
hut fish had rotted on the shore, at Belderig, to the 
value of £100 a day, because there was no means for 
-conveying it the forty miles to Ballina, 47677. — 
There was a boat service to Sligo, but fish could not 
be sent to Dublin in saleable condition, as the boat 
did not run in connection with the train, 47679.— 
At Mr. O’Kelly’s request, an extra trip was 


Glencastle, 47803-6.— His holding was valued at £4 
5s., 47807, 47904. — The acreage was about fourteen 
acres of reclaimed cut-away bog, and in addition a 
few acres of mountain land, 47808-9, 47905. — A good 
deal of the reclaimed fourteen acres was impossible 
to till, being too poor; some of it gravel land, which 
had no soil over it, and would only grow grass in 
spots, which was not fit for cattle, and was poor 
feeding for a goat ; witness allowed cattle to run on 
it, 47811-15. — This land amounted to an acre or an 
acre and a half, and there was another portion of the 
holding which was tolerable for grazing, but impos- 
sible to till, as the surface soil had been torn away 
by a river, 47817-19. — The remainder, eight or nine 
acres out of the fourteen, or perhaps ten, could be 
tilled and meadowed, 47819-20. — His rent was £5, 
47906. — Witness had inherited the farm from genera- 
tions of ancestry, 47923. — Witness would till more 
land if he had help, 47907. — He considered the 
meadowland as tillage, because it was ‘ necessary to 
manure it, 47908. — For this purpose he used manure ' 
from the farm, and also half a ton or more each year 
of artificial manure, though it was expensive in the 
West of Ireland, 47909-10. — Witness was not an ex- 
ception in this matter, other holders of £4 and £5 
valuation using artificial manure; a ton of it was 
used to-day compared with a hundred-weight thirty 
years ago, 47911. — Witness worked his holding on a 
mixed system, treating grass as a rotation crop., 


but even then the fish were spoiled when it reached 47909 47921 —Which he forced, and cut for the stock 

,170 a non all xr cent. -fri R 1 aekhnme. 47680. ... _ ’ n, Tnnn ml.- u_l ewioll 


England ; it was usually sent to Blackbume, 47680. 
— When a Mr. Murgatroyd came from Scotland, 
47682.— He benefited by the extra service, which en- 
tailed the Sligo boat running three times a week, in- 
stead of twice, 47685, 47687, 47688-9.— And excep- 
tional arrangements were made on several occasions 
•to suit him, 47705. — He ,had the fish iced and sent 
every other day in time for the train, 47686, 47688, 
47701.— The vessel, which plied between Belmullet 
and Dublin, 47691.— Galled at Belderig, Porturlin, 
Portacloy, and Ballycastlo, 47694, 47704. — On every 
trip, weather permitting, according to Mnrgatroyd’s 
contract, 47698. — But if the weather was bad, it was 
not possible to call at these stations, and the fish was 


in summer, 47920. — The holding was too small, con- 
sequently witness, though sober and industrious, had 
in eighteen years lost rather than gained on the 
farm, having lost capital invested in it, 47921-2. 


Stock and additional Hired Grazing. 

Witness kept nine or ten cattle on the average, 
47916-7.— Some milch cows, some two-year-olds, and 
a few calves, 47920.— He sold his young stock at two 
or three yea^s old, never so young as six months, 
48008.— He sold them to local men or strangers, and 
was not interested to enquire where the strangers 


left, 47698. — If there was a gale, the fish usually came from, 48013. — Farmers generally sold stock be- 
taken from Belderig by Murgatroyd, to Sligo, was cause they were in want of money, rather than be- 

sent by cart to Killala, and thence, if possible, to cause the particular time of sale was the most pro- 

Dublin, 47699, 47702. — Without being iced, for there fitable to them, 48020-1. — To sell at two years old was 

- -- - . ’ ■ j, ~ ■ a -'- the most profitable plan, 48022. — His own stock 

would be more profitable, if he had a few acres of 
good land upon which to fatten them before, sale, 
48017-8. — For his grass land would not maintain 
them without the addition of cut grass, 47920.— He 
could not keep cattle at all unless he were able to 
hire extra grass land, 47916-8, 48024-6. — Or would 
be obliged to sell them much younger, 47126.— It would 
, , , always be possible to obtain grass land from larger 

It was proposed that the contemplated Blacksod holders, who could not fully stock their farms, 47126. 

railway should touch the deep water at Broadhaven 
Bay, which would bo an advantage to the fishing of 
the whole North coast, if it provided a permanent 
service, 47709. — It was -held that a greater number 
of people would be served by a railway on the North 
coast than by one on the Mulranny route, 47712, 

47715. — The fishing at Broadhaven -was better than 
at Blacksod, 477137 — And the population in that dis- 
tiict had increased, 47715. — Witness did not think 
that a North coast railway would divert trade, 47716. 


was no ice on shore, 47703. — Murgatroyd iced the fish 
on board the steamship “Tartar” ; he obtained the ice 
in Dublin, 47690-1. — The extra trip was now discon- 
tinued, and, the fishing being over, the boat now only 
called at Ballycastle and Portacloy on the journey 
•up, unless it carried merchandise 47695-6. 

The Blacksod Railway. 


Action of Congested Districts Board witii regard 
to the Carey Estate — Need for compulsory 


Witness knew little of the purchase of land by the 
Congested Districts Board, except with regard to 
small patches, 47863 a.— T he land they had acquired 
in Erris was in the Union of Auglian, with, which 
witness had small acquaintance, 47864.— Part of the 
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SCANLAN, Mr. FELIM — continued. 

Carey Estate, recently bought by the Board, was in 
Rathmil], six miles from Belmullet, to the south; 
it was near Lisshall, and was called Duyork, 47821, 
47823-5. — And was thickly populated, 47821. — The 
other part was within a quarter of a mile of Bel- 
mullet, on the road to Glencastle, 47821-2. — And con- 
sists of a patch of grazing land, and one small hold- 
ing, 47821, 47826. — The Board acquired the land, and 
enlarged the holding of this tenant by the addition 
of grazing land, 47821-2, 47827. — And the rest of the 
land they divided into two tenancies, for which pur- 
pose they must build two houses, 47829-30. — Witness 
did not know where the new tenants were to come 
from, 47831-4. — If the Board had bought the adjoin- 
ing townland of Anticollaun, 47821, 47834. — Which 
was on the Stuart Estate, 47834. — And within half a 
mile of the grazing land, 47835. — And situated on 
the road which runs through the grass land, 47821, 
47835.— They could have provided for the congests 
of Anticollaun, with no expense to them, 47821, 
47924-5. — Which would have been a great benefit to 
the tenants, 47821. — And would have saved the ex- 
pense of building two cottages, 47838, 47844. — Which 
would amount to £200 or more, 47821. — The only cost 
of the whole scheme being the purchasing price of the 
grass land, 47923-4, 47835. — It was more economical 
to enlarge holdings without disturbing the people, 
47838. — And improvements that must be paid for by 
an annuity system were of little benefit, 47838.— To 
do this, the Board must have bought the townland of 
Anticollaun, 47841. — Which would have required com- 
pulsory powers, 47821, 47843. 


Distribution of Grass Land a Remedy for Distress 
and Mi oratory Labour. 

The acquisition and distribution of grass land by 
the Congested Districts Board, or some such body, 
invested with compulsory powers, was the only chance 
of improvement in the neighbourhood of Erris, 47821, 
47843, 47926. — Most of the prevalent distress was 
due to the smallness of the holdings, for, no matter 
how industrious the tenant, he could not live on a 
few acres, 47882.— But was obliged to resort to relief 
works, 47882.— There were dn Belmullet 1,800 hold- 
ings of £4 valuation and under, which were too small 
to allow of modern farming methods, and rotation of 
2 s . 'which witness included grass crops), 47861, 
CTM.-CoBMoently, the land became impover- 
ished and foul with weeds, having been constantly 
under tillage from time immemorial, 47861.— Even 
an addition of two acres to a holding might much 
improve it, 47861.— And if the forty acres of grass 
'and on the Carey Estate had been distributed, it 
would have benefited the congested tenants of Anti- 
collaun, 47859.— Even one acre, if prime land, would 

Carev V Fsfntp° lding ’ 4 7 883 ;— Man y tenants on the 
rSSl f fct 7°? ^atory labourers, who would 
t a ^ rema p n in 1 I ^ ela ” d - and an addition of five 
or six acres of good land would go far to keen at 

nZ\ at a 7/ a . fe ' some of these migrants, who Lre 

Siig^mleS. in otdtr *° assist th “ 


" Ec o™“" Holding,” "Rdndalb," Mototaw Land 

BTC. 

Witness described as an economic holding, a 'farm 
on which a man could live and. bring up his family 
CovfirT m f sur<S ?* repeatability, without begging of 
Government or other persons, 47936— A holding 8 of 
£5 might or might not be economic, and to reduce 
the rent by 50 > per cent, might be a great benefit to 
47937-8— A farm which could not be 
horse labour might be economic, if it 
T lar £ e ’ or the annuity sufficients 

low, 47933— Though the difficulty of working these 

hSfHn* WaS f , 0r ’ 0willg t0 the situa tion of the 

holding, and the character of the soil, the labourers 

47866* 7 C 4TO33 ma ?T + t nd 1 pr ?i UC f in creels - 47861-2, 
o' ‘he land had to be broken with 

pmk and shovel, _ while the farmer with a level farm 
aTOM as much work with a plough, 

should be considered in fixing fair rents 

or purchase annuities for mountain farms, 47934 

“ ' b " mucl J as twenty -eight acres' of 

rand.le m different patches, and yet £ eitrenidy 
S?S63 5t °* ted ° U " mdaIe watching. 


SCANLAN, Mr. FELIM — continued. 

Drainage, Reclaiming and Liming. 

The Congested Districts Board should assist 
claiming, draining and liming mountain T 

jacent to small holdings, thereby much inca-easifh' 
value of -the holdings, 47821, 47968— The 
lime on a properly drained soil was beneficial Wraq 
—A nd witness suggested that the Congested Z 
Board should build a lime-kiln at a smaD cSt ^ 
continue quarrying and burning the lime, which 
plentiful in Erris, selling it to the tenant farmers ^ 
•a small or nominal price, 47869-70— Or, faiWtW 
should approach the landlord of the Atkinson esS 
(who now forbade the quarrying 0 f lime at GferT 
castle), and purchase the right to do so 47869 70 
The land generally was deficient in lime, ’except where 
it had been treated with sea-manure, and conseouentlv 
diseases such as " Finger-and-toe ’’ were preValent 
and turnip and other crops could not be now/ 
47871-2. swn > 


Afforestation and Tree-Planting as Relief' 
Work. 

Tho Government should undertake the afforestation 
of large mountain tracts in the West ; this plan would 
benefit Erris, 47889— Witness would suggest planting 
twenty, thirty, or 100 acres of mountain land in 
1,000, 47893— Informed that no profitable return 
could be expected from planting less than 1,000 acres 
in a block, 47894-6— Witness thought that very little 
interference with grazing would accrue from reason- 
able planting, either to inhabitants, stock, or grazing, 
buF no objection would be made to planting thousand- 
acre blocks, 47897, 47903— There was little good 
grazing on the mountains, 47897-8.— Shelter belts 
would be less desirable than planting on a large scale 
— afforestation would provide work in times °of dis- 
tress, which would be better than the ordinary forms 
of relief works, 47888— Relief works are resorted to 
by the smallest holders, but where there are several 
grown men in one family it is possible for some to 
remain at home, and some work on relief works ; this 
is seldom done by the larger holders, 47885-7. 


Substitutes for. Potatoes— Grain Growing, Mills,, 
etc. 

Witness thought that the building of a corn- 
mill by Government would encourage the cultiva- 
tion of grain, 47875. — Tliu present year was likely 
to be 'a bad one for potatoes, as, despite extensive 
spraying operations, the potato was attacked by a new 
disease (Ball Ban or White Spot), which attacked 
the stalk, and was more injurious even than blight, 
owing to the wet weather, 47872-5. — If the potato crop- 
continued to be insufficient, the people must look for 
a substitute, 47875. — Many now subsisted on Indian 
meal, without milk, 47861-47876. — And if there were 
a possibility of getting it ground, farmers would try 
to grow Indian corn, which would he a good food 
•for man and beast, 47876. — Witness considered 
grain a better substitute for potatoes than parsnips 
or other root . crops, 47877. — And believed that was 
possible for the small holder to grow spring wheat, 
in selected spots, in Belmullet, 47875, 47939, 47942. 
—Witness had been in America, where spring and 
winter wheat was grown, 47914-5, 47941. — And thought 
the Belmullet climate not unsuitable, on account of 
its prevalent sea-breezes, 47878, 47942— The wind did 
sometimes injure the grain crops, but risks must be 
taken, 47878. Witness did not remember the exis- 
tence of commills in Belmullet: in former times,. 
47880. — Father O’Hara had opposed this scheme when 
witness had suggested it four years previously to six 
members of the Congested Districts Board, 47875, 
47939. — Father O’Hara bad, at the time, convinced 
witness of the unwisdom of building a mill, stating 
that _ mills which ten or fifteen years before were 
working satisfactorily were at that time useless, but 
since then tilings had changed again, and Indian corn 
had risen four or five shillings, 47876— The cultivation 
of small patches of grain would not keep a mill going, 
but in time it was hoped that two or three thousand' 
farmers would each grow from half an acre to an 
acre or more of wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc., which 
would keep a mill working — no one now grew wheat, 
owing to lack of means for grinding it, But witness- 
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SCANLAN, Mr. FELIM — continued. 

believed this was the only reason, and would himself 
crow wheat if a mill were erected, 47943-47.— Witness 
considered the cost of building a mill to be a question 
for an expert, 47881. 


HEGARTY, Rev. J. J. 
See pp. 42-52. 


Area, Population, Valuation, 


Temporary Tenancies— Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages. 


The Union had an area of 179,245 acres, 48027. — 
There were 2,297 holdings in ETris, of which 1,862 
were under £4, 272 between £4 and £8, 76 between 
£8 and £10, 25 between £15 and £20, and 62 over 
£20, 48034. — The population was 13,835, and the 
, , , . , . , poor law valuation per head 15s. 10 d., and if the 

Witness believed that tenants would strongly object valuation (£1,378) 0 f grazing lands m Erris were 
to remaining tenants of the Congested Districts deducted, the valuation per head of the population 
Board for a term of four or five years while their was only 13s M > 48027.— Which was the lowest valu- 
holdings were being improved ; he himself would ob- a ti 0 n in Ireland for a whole Union, though individual 

ject strongly, 47952.— For he believed that the tenant electoral districts might be lower ; the land was ex- 

would eventually be obhged to repay ^ urQ £, ? tremely poor, but there was sufficient land in Erris 

money, 47953, 47962, 47965, 47995, 47997. This gj ve 15^ iax:res to every person; the ooast line of 

would saddle the tenant with a responsibility he the barony of Erris was 336 miles, and the whole 
might find it hard to support, tor if £30 or *-4U were barony was larger by fortv-six square miles than 

spent on improvements, the repayment might handi- County Loutih, and by 10,000 acres than Connty Car- 

cap the tenant for life, 47965 47990.— Witness had ]ow . the population w is agricnltural, or along the 
heard of the. Ddkm estate, and, rather than Jiave the sea-board a mixed fishing and farming population 


same method tried in Erris, would prefer that the 
tenant should have immediate ownership, and im- 
prove his land himself, 47954-6, 47962, 47972, 47979. 
Improvements in Erris would take a considerable 
time, as it needed reconstruction from end to end. 


there were 512 houses in Erris with only one room, 
1,086 with two, and 91 with three rooms, 41 with four 
and 100 with five rooms, 48028. — Witness considered 
that valuation and population were a test of poverty, 
the people having to live on the land, 


47949, 47957-8. — Witness thought a few years would if a revaluation were to take place some land would 
he sufficient, 47960. And strongly objected to the ] iave increased in value, having been reclaimed since 
Board holding land for more than five or six years, Griffith’s valuation, and some, having gone out of 
47974. — With plenty of labour, two years would be cultivation, would now be of less value, 48031. — 
enough for drainage and large improvements, 479/4- However, valuation was the readiest, and in many 
•6. — Witness knew of no place where sufficient labour case s, the only possible test to apply, 48033-4. — Since 
for drainage works had been lacking, 47976-7. It it 1878 there had been seven acute seasons of distress in 
was perfectly clear to witness that the reconstruction Erris, in which relief works had been established by 
of the barony of Erris would take three, four, or five Government to enable the people to live, 48034-5. 
years, witness would nob complain of their holding 

land for three years, 47978. — In the case of large ar- Price op Land before, and since, Act op 1903. 
•terial drainage schemes, the Government should ap- 
point engineers and hire labour, and this could be Before 1903, only a few small properties were pur- 
done when the land was occupied, 47964, 47981. — chased, there were then two" cases of property purchased 
There were very necessary works, such as arterial by one landlord from another, the first was valued at 
drainage, main fences, main roads, and reconstruct £120, and bought for £450 at four years’ purchase, 
tion of holdings, which must be done, 47988. — And 48036, 48039. — The second at 9^ years’ purchase, was 
which a tenant cannot undertake for himself, 47967-8. bought through the Landed Estates Court, witness 

Also the Government must reclaim mountain land, could not say whether 9£ years’ purchase of the 

where the local farmers were unaccustomed to and valuation or the rent, 48036, 48039. — The Congested 
uninformed about reclamation, 47968. — And the sale Districts Board also bought two properties in wit- 
■of “rundale” direct to tenants, without restriping, ness’s parish, one at ten and the other at 10^ yeais’ 
' [possible, 47927, 47983-4. — But where the ten- purchase on the rental, 48036, 48040. — There were 


ant was himself able to undertake the improvements, 
possession was an incentive to_ industry, 47956, 47963, 


47987. — And possession should' be given as soon as 
possible, 47979.— Witness considered that schemes 
•of arterial drainage, etc., should not be 
charged to the improved area, 47982.— Rut 

they are expensive, and the Congested- Dis- 
tricts Board must not hamper its efforts an „ — , 

other directions by incurring undue expense ; they rents, which were all first term rents, 48046-7, 

must recoup themselves to some extent, and if im- 9. — The Board had recently bought two other proper- 
mediate possession were given to the holder, the Board ties, for the cheapest of which they had given 17 
— He 47906. — The value of the vears’ mirchase : witness had annroarVhpd nil the 


other properties offered for sale, hut not sold (wit- 
ness was; informed), because the Commissioners did 
not consider them sufficient security for an advance 
of ten years’ purchase money, 48036, 48041, 48044, 
48049. — This was a property near Bangor, known as 
the Blacker property, and afterwards bought it at 
19g years’ purchase, 48042, 48045. — Directly by the 
J ’ 1th the game reserved, 48045. — At ifhe same 


must increase his annuity, 47996. 
land would be augmented, 47997. 

Temporary Tenancies advantageous to the Tenant. 

The alternative plan would be for the Board to re- 
lain possession of the land for a term of years, collect- 
ing the rents (old or reduced), and spend them on 
the property, 47991-6.— This would be a more favour- 
able plan for the tenant, who could have no increased 
annuity to pay in the future, 47996, 48001, 48008. 
This plan the witness preferred to an increased an- 
nuity, 48000, 48004-6. 

PARisn Improvements in Erris. 

Witness wished to state that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board Could point to no irregularity in the 
administration of the Parish Improvement Scheme 
i Erris, for nine or ten years a grant of £100 was 


years’ purchase; witness had approached all the 
landlords who owned land in the parish, 48060. — 
Most of them had been approached constantly by 
tenants, 48111. — Most stated that they were willing 
to sell, some did not state a price; a few asked to 
have a price offered, 48060. — Prices could not be ar- 
ranged when the landlord did not specify price, 48061. 


Rise op Land Prices Explained. 


of 


This was bad business from the point of 
the State, 48048. — He could not account for the rise 
in land by a rise in farm produce, which had, in 
fact, fallen in price, 48052. — Land Stock at that time 
was not up to 114, and the difference was not thus 
explainable, 48050.— Witness considered that the in- 
trinsic value of land had fallen since 1903, and could 
only think that the advance in price was the result 
of the change in the new Act of 1903 with regard to 
annuities; the present Act provided for 10s. sinking 
fund as against £1 5s. previously, 48051. — Compar- 
ing the difference between ten years under the old 
Act and ten years under the new, ten nine-sixteenth 


received by Belmullefc, 14 ? “ 1I 'SS y'e'ars under the old Act was the same as thirteen 

S w“h*”m“tUs moniy should be panted to under the present j it produced an identical imtial 
? ’ a -n6 +VwT f art of its being unexpen- annuity, excluding bonus, assuming that Land Stock 

S£JB Sts? 


other applicants, and the fact of its being unexpen- 


was needed, tor *£300 could, with advantage, be ex- 48056.— But if Stock v - 

pended; in the district, 47968, 47970. premium there would he an addition, 48055.— And 
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HEGARTY, Rev. J. J. — continued. 


looked at from the point of view of the tenant, who 
pays the annuity, the property was worth ten years 
purchase, 43506. 


Mb. Carteb’s Land. 

One landlord, Mr. Carter, asked 26 years’ pur- 
chase, 48060, 48070, 48077-8, 48081, 48115, 48117.— 
The same price he was asking for lands in West- 
meath— this landlord would have been as well off as 
at present, if he had obtained 18 years’ purchase, 
48067 48075, 48080. — And invested the money at 3g 
■per cent., 48076.— He was solvent, 48090.— But the 
land was fully mortgaged, 48069, 48075, 48088.— To 
the extent of £40,000, 46068.— If it had not been 
mortgaged it would not have been sold at the price, 
48071. — A mortgaged estate could be sold cheaper 
than one unmortgaged, 48070. — Witness, in estimat- 
ing that 18 years’ purchase would compensate the 
landlord, had allowed liberally for the expenses of 
sale, 48075, 48085.— And for paying off all mortgages 
out of purchase money, 48091. — These calculations 
had not been based on absolutely authoritative evi- 
dence, 48093.— Witness, however, was certain the 
landlord’s books would not prove that 26 years’ pur- 
chase would be required, if he was to retain his net 
income after the sale, 48092. — If the books should 
show this, witness would say, as he had in all cases 
of purchase, that the price given should produce for 
.the landlord his net income, 48094. — Witness had 
seen it stated that landlords were willing to settle on 
this basis, 48086. — But this was not his experience 
of them, 48087. — And Mr. Carter’s terms show that 
he would not be satisfied with it, 48084. — 26 years’ 
purchase, with the addition of the bonus of £3 12s., 
is equal to 29 years’ purchase, 48082. — And he would 
get cash instead of depreciated stock, 48083. — Wit- 
ness and the tenants accompanying him did not ac- 
tually make an offer to Mr. Carter, as there was no 
chance of coming to an agreement, 48095, 48117. — 
But replied that he would be fortunate if he obtained 
20 years’ purchase, 48079, 48116. — Mr. Carter gave 
the same terms to the District Council, 48116. — Wit- 
ness was not aware whether Mr. Carter afterwards 
approached the Congested Districts Board, but all 
replies given by landlords were sent on to the Board, 
and witness believed that the Board asked every land- 
lord to send on the usual application, 48119-20-L — 
The Board wrote, stating they had received this 
letter from the District Council, which was sent to 
every landlord in Erris, 48122. — The rent on the 
estate was a first term rental, and if it were properly 
revised to the equivalent of 18 years’ purchase, it 
would stand at 21 years’ purchase, and would repay 
him, 48071. — Most of the rents in Erris were still 
standing as first term rents, 48072. — And were un- 
revised, because tenants were too poor to take the 
case into Court, 48073-4. — Witness did not consider 
it good policy to enforce a system by which any class, 
whether landlords or tenants, should suffer, 48096. — 
Therefore, if the land were required for re-settlement 
the landlord must receive his net income, 48097. — And 
the State should bear any loss, 48098. — The State, by 
establishing the bonus, had adopted the responsi- 
bility of supplying any deficiency, 48104. — But in the 
case of the Carter Estate there would be no loss, 
48100. 


“Fair Price” of Land. 

Witness would not expect a landlord to sell if he 
were to suffer by the sale, 48062-3.— But the land- 
lords, though expecting to benefit by the prices 
offered, held out for higher prices, 48065-6. — Why 
should the landlord get more than at present ? 48101. 
—If the. landlord’s net income were likely to decrease 
in the immediate future, that should be taken into 
account by the State, in making good any deficiency 
in the price he obtained for land, 48103. — The land- 
lord should receive his net income on second term 
rents, or their equivalent, 48106.— This should be 
calculated by deducting from the gross rental all 
legitimate outgoings in connection with the working 
of the property, 48107. — This deduction varied ac- 
cording to the nature of the property, and in Erris 
was sometimes 50 per cent., 48108.— But 20 per cent, 
certainly should be deducted, 48109.— Landlords’ books 
should be open to inspection by representatives of 
purchasing tenants, 48110. 


SALES DIRECT FROM .LANDLORD TO TENANT. 

Negotiations between landlords and tenants had nnf 
resulted in sales, beoause the landlords, besides ask 
ing exorbitant prices, were not willing to sell to ft 
Estates Commissioners or the Congested Distri P t! 
Board, wished to make bargains direct with tenant. 
48812. — Irrespective of the advice of the Board cr 
Commissioners, and of the interests of the local; 
48813. — Between landlord and tenant, there wa, nA 
free market in land, 48171. no 


r, ilAlll Ji STATE. 


Mr. Carter and Mr. O’Hara were two tvnicaT 
landlords, 48114.-Mr. O'Hara stated that he would 
make no greater reduction that 4s. in the £—241 
years’ purchase on first term and non-judicial rents- 
the valuation per head on that estate was 7s. 41 d • 
subsequently tenants went into Court and got reduc 
toons varying from 4s. to 5s., and averaging 4s 6d 


The O’Donnel and William Burn’s Estates. 

The tenants on the Burn’s estate had judicial tenan- 
cies, 48122, 48124.— Were asked, fifteen years pre- 
viously, to give permission to have their land striped 
with a view to its sale to them ; they consented, and 
some of them are not yet restored to their tenancies 
but are paying, in many cases, their old rents on 

new holdings, and were “ con-acre ” tenants, 48122. 

Or tenants who had no interest in the property, so 
that the landlord could sell the tenant’s interest as 
well as the landlord’s interest, 48123.— The principal 
mortgagee was trying to sell the land, stating that it 
was more valuable, because the tenants were not judi- 
cial but con-acre tenants, 48122. — The tenants ceased 
to be judicial tenants on the understanding that it 
should be to their interests, and at a request on be- 
half of Judge Ross’s Court, 48125. — The O’Donnel 
estate had been offered to the Congested Districts 
Board and to the Land Commission, and had been 
valued and revalued, but no sale resulted, as the 
Land Judge asked more than its value ; in bad years • 
these tenants were the first to need relief, 48127- 
Witness considered this a hardship inflicted by the 
Court, 48126. 


Proposed Changes tn Land Stock. 

Witness considered that, owing to the discount at 
which Land Stock was issued, the transfer of land 
was too costly to the State ; £100 cash paid on behalf 
of tenants, now cost £136 11s. 8 d., which was more 
than the price of a perpetuity at 3 per cent. ; taking 
Land Stock at 82, there was a discount of 18 in the 
stock thus issued ; the discount was £21 19s. and the 
bonus of 12 per cent. £14 12s. 8 d . ; witness suggested 
that the interest on Land Stock should be increased 
to 3 per cent., thus enhancing the value of the Stock, 
48142-3. — (Leaving the sinking fund at 10s.), and 
that landlords should get two-thirds of their pur- 
chase money in Land Stock, 48128. — This alteration 
would affect the farmer’s annuity to the extent of 5s. 
in the £100, 48130.— Farmers would not then give so 
many years’ purchase, 48131. — A four per cent, an- 
nuity would disincline farmers to purchase, twenty- 
five years’ purchase would represent the gross rental, 
48132. — Witness considered that prices were lower 
under previous Acts, because they had a four per 
cent, payment, 48131. — There would have been more 
land sold in Erris if the Act of 1903 had not come 
into force ; landlords then willing to sell at fourteen 
or fifteen years’ purchase, now asked 23, 48133 .-— d 
a bonus of three to five years’ purchase were added 
to the Ashbourne Act, and the Act of 1903 not en- 
forced, it would increase sales immensely, 

48136. — Especially in the poorer districts where the 
landlords expected to make their fortunes by sales, 
48135.— If a bonus (had been added to the Ashbourne 
Act, there would have been no need- in congested districts 
for the Act of 1903, 48137-8.— Sales were taking place 
until the last, under the old Acts, 48139-40.— Witness 
knew it was stated by Government that further in- 
ducements must be offered to persuade solvent land- 
lords to sell, 48142. 
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Improvements — Drainage, Striping, etc. 

The state of agriculture in Erris was backward, 
much of the land being in rundale, which required 
striping, fencing, and some reclamation ; wlyle this 
was progressing, the people would be gaining agricul- 
tural knowledge, 48144, 48149. — This could not be 
done by the tenant, nor could arterial drainage, 
48149-50. — Which was necessary before other drain- 
age could be begun, and must be completed before 
the land was handed over to tenants, when one un- 
reasonable person might prevent a drainage scheme, 
which was to the advantage of himself as well as his 
neighbours ; those remedial processes should be done 
so as to be a model to farmers, 48151. — While the 
land was retained by the Board for a term of years, 
three or five, according to the work to be done, .48148, 
48155. — Witness knew of a plot of this kind, which 
had cost the Board a good deal, 48151. — It had been 
sold, but the annuity was not increased, so as to re- 
coup the expenditure, 48152-3. — Tenants objected to 
increased annuities, but witness considered it desir- 
able that improvements should be made, and an 
addition made to the annuity, for these improvements, 
if wisely done, paid for themselves, 48154-5. — There 
would still remain the improvement of houses, 
48150.— And much that the tenant could do for him- 
self, for the land, being poor, would require labour 
to keep it in condition, and the tenant and his son, 
though capable of earning more elsewhere, would be 
best employed in improving or reclaiming their lands, 
48156-9.— For this gave them constant interest and 
employment, 48163.— And it. was improving to a 
family to work for its conjoint ends, 48158-9, 48162. 

Maintenance of Drainage, and. Deterioration of 
Holdings. 

The maintenance of arterial drainage should be the 
care of the people benefited, 48164. — The Congested 
Districts Board should have power so enforce this, 
48165.— If a tenant allowed his farm to deteriorate, 
and was obliged to sell it, the Congested Districts 
Board should have no power of pre-emption, for the 
tenant was sufficiently punished by his ill-success, 
48166-7.— The Board should keep an agricultural in- 
structor in each neighbourhood, to encourage main- 
tenance of the improvements, 48172. — But should not 
have special powers in case of waste and neglect by 
tenants, for landlords were not dispossessed, except 
in extreme cases, 48173. 

Consolidation and Sub-division of Holdings. 

Other tenants should be allowed to buy holdings 
relinquished by unsuccessful farmers, unless the ad- 
joining holdings were very large, 48168.— -The pur- 
chasing owner should have a free market, 48169.— 
Witness had not considered the question, but thought 
the tenant purchaser should have a free market, 
48170.— Freer than at present, 48171.— Consolidation 
of holdings (if too small) was a great benefit, 48175.— 
But might be a great evil, 48175. — It would be well 
that the State should pay the full market price for 
a holding relinquished through the improvidence of 
its owner, or other reasons, and hand it over to. a 
new tenant, 48176, 48180 — Thus preventing unwise 
consolidation or sub-divison, 48176-9. — As was done 
in Germany, 48176.— Sub-division of holdings was an 
evil in the case of small holdings, 48174, 48179.— 
There was ah unfortunate tendency to sub-divide, in 
small holders, 48194. — In holdings above £10 valua- 
tion this was not apparent, 48195.— The tendency was 
greater in the case of holdings inherited than of 
holdings purchased, 48027.— Witness expected, when 
he had more experience of purchased holdings, to find 
that the spirit of ownership would counteract the 
tendency to sub-divide, 48028-9.— And the payment of 
the annuity to the State further discouraged sub- 
division, 48209. — So that even in 68£- years, when 
nothing remained to pay, the owner would still be 
disinclined to sub-divide, 48210. — If the land were 
not to be indefinitely sub-divided, the sons of farmei's 
must take to some other occupation, . 48194.— They 
would either buy a business or a holding or emigrate, 
48195, 48201.— An economic holding was one which 
could support the owner and his wife and family 
until the family grew up, 48201. — A holding not 
capable of supporting a wife and young family was 
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uneconomic, 48200. — But not if it would not support 
indefinitely, an indefinitely large family, 48199. — Just 
as a business was economic, even though it would not 
support tile whole grown-up family of the owner, 
48197. — Witness did not contemplate the entire family 
living permanently on the soil, 48196. — In every 
county some of the grown sons adopted other callings, 
48198, 48203. — Just as shopkeepers’ sons did, 48202,. 
48206. — If there were lands available for agriculture, 
they should get tkfem, rather than turn to employ- 
ments for which they were unsuited, 48205. 

Distribution of Grass Lands. 

There was a considerable amount of grass land 
available for the relief of congestion, which should 
be split up and given to the local holders ; about 200 
new holdings could be made from the grass lands in 
Erris, as a basis of £5 to £7 a holding, 48184. — This 
would still leave a number of uneconomic holders in 
Erris — even if no land were given to tihe fishermen, 
48187-8. — 'Who would not migrate in any circum- 
stances, 48186: 

Migratory Labourers. 

The new farms of £5 to £7 would give employment 
enough, without resorting to migratory labour, if it 
was mixed land, 48191. — Most of the holdings in- 
cluded bog, 48192. — If the holding .were half bog, it 
would provide sufficient employment, 48193. — But if 
all clay, a £10 holding would be necessary, 48193. — 
As a consequence of improvement some persons for- 
merly migratory labourers had become permanent resi- 
dents, but witness could not say definitely that this 
was due to the action of the Board in increasing 
holdings, 48190. — The tenantry had been considerably 
improved, 48189. — It was absolutely necessary that 
migratory labourers should return once a year to 
their homes, 48161. — And 1 boys acquired bad habits, 
or lost their health, after working for three, four, 
or five years in England or Scotland ; it was unusual 
that they turned out respectable men, 48161. — 
Though for a time they might earn considerable 
wages, 48160. 

Live Stock. 

Since the live stock schemes passed from the Con- 
gested Districts Board Erris had suffered consider- 
ably, 48180. — The horse-breeding scheme was unsuccess- 
ful, the class of hackneys sent not being suitable to 
Erris. 48145-7. — So that horses 1 in EEJrris were worse than 
before, 48144. — And in the case of shorthorns, the De- 
partment supplied animals too highly bred, highly 
fed, and high-priced for bog land's, whereas an animal 
from one-third to one-tenth the price would be 
more suitable, it being better to raise the price of 
1,000 calves by 5s. than 100 by £1 a head, 48180. 
—Farmers said they had suffered to the extent of £1 
a calf for the change, 48184.— The calves were too 
tender and unsuited to the country, 48181-2. — There 
was only one cross-bred bull in witness’s parish, 
which had been there six months, whereas there used 
to be four or five, 48184.— The 76 cross-bred bulls m 
Mayo were not in Erris, 48183. — The Congested Dis- 
trict Board had supplied hardy cross-bred animals, 
and a good number of them, 48180. 

Evidence of The O’Gonor Don. 

Witness wished, with reference to The O’Conor 
Don’s statement, that Geesala population was sea-sup- 
ported, to say it was the one seaboard popula- 
tion of Erris which did not fish ; also, though he 
had said Erris was not congested, it was one of the 
most congested districts in Ireland, 48239. — The 
O’Conor Don had a small property in the Mullett 
which might have been sold, 48240. 

Facilities for Fisheries in Erris. 

There was a large fishing population in Erris, pro- 
bably twice the number of persons mentioned in Mr. 
Green’s return ; about 300 currachs were not re- 
turned at all, not being registered with the Coast- 
guards ; there weTe about 100 yawls in Erris, 48210. — 
Their tonnage was about 2 tons, and they were the 
largest boats used in Erris, 48212-3. — No large boats 
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of the Zulu type existed in. Erris, and it would be de- 
sirable to have some larger boats in which the fisher- 
men could follow the fish out to sea, 48210. — And get 
larger hauls, like the Scotch boat, which in these 
waters had made a fortune in two seasons, 48229. — The 
Canvas boats could be run up on the strand in bad 
weather, when the boats could not land at piers, 
48227. — The harbour and pier accommodation was 
poor; in the rough weather there was no shelter, 
48210.— And the piers were very small ; the piers built 
by the Board; at Porturlin, Portacloy, and Inver were 
too small for even yawls to approach in rough wea- 
ther, 48217. — Some more piers should be built, 48210. — 
The Congested Districts Board had brought the fish- 
ing industry in Erris to its present relatively de- 
veloped position. Within witness’s memory it had 
been only one-third as important, 48214. — It had sup- 
plied loans for the purchase of boats and gear, and 
made piers and slips in a few cases, 48215. — There were 
seven or eight fishing stations, where the Board used 
to buy and cure fish, and where now merchants bought 
fish in good seasons, 48210.— With the exception of 
Broadhaven the harbours were exposed to northerly 
winds, 48218. — Broadhaven was near enough for large 
boats, both from witness’s parish and Belmullet, ana, 
unlike Porturlin and Portacloy, would not need a 
large expenditure to fit it for large boats, 48219-20. 
—There was as good fish at Broadhaven as elsewhere, 
48228. — It would be better to create a fishing industry 
in Broadhaven than to create along the coast a num- 
ber of persons, half fishermen and half farmers, 
48221. — The industry admitted of development ; all 
the year round there were some fish to he had ; 
the supply of mackerel was very good ; there 
was no market for herrings, 48227. — The lobster 
and crab industry was considerable, and was not 
confined to Erris, but owing to want of transit, the 
market was bad, 48232-4.— The long line fishing for 
cod and ling had been practically abandoned ; witness 
thought the fish were less numerous and the ap- 
pliances unsuitable, 48227, 48236. — But the cod and 
ling stations were still in workable condition, 48235. 
— Witness did not consider that mackerel and her- 
ring had displaced the larger fish, 48230-1. 


Fishing Instructors. 


The Congested Districts Board used to supply ex- 
perienced fishermen from other parts of Ireland and 
from Scotland, to teach long line fishing, who resided 
in the district during the fishing year, and went out 
with the crews; at one time there were six of these 
instructors, 48223-4. — They were withdrawn when the 
long line fishing failed, owing to temporary disap- 
pearance of the fish, 48225. 


Railway- Facilities and Fisheries. 

Railway accommodation was necessary for im- 
provement of fisheries, 48210, 48222. — A coast rail- 
way would be better than one coming from Mulla- 
ranny for the general population, and the only con- 
venient route for the fishing population, 48237. — It 
would be advantageous to link Erris with Sligo and 
that district, 48238. — And if the All Red Route came 
into existence, it would benefit the agricultural popu- 
lation of Erris to supply the large boats with provi- 
sions, 48238. 

Industry. 

The crochet industry, as established by the Con- 
gested Districts Board had been very successful, 48240. 


Unsatisfactory Action of the County Commute] 
in Erris. 

; Erri s bad been neglected by the Department, botl 
from an industrial and agricultural point of view 
48240, 48289. — It was practically unrepresented oi 
the County Committee, since the five members die 
not attend on account of the cost of travelling t< 
Castlebar and hotel expenses there, which, at £2 10s 
a head, would amount to £150 a year — an unreason 
su ™ to spend in obtaining a possible grant o 
J 100 ! tlle y would also lose three days each ever 
tame they attended a meeting, of which there wer 
twelve per annum, 48240, 48282.-This was due no 
alone to the want of transit facilities, but to tb 
2?®* oi wor H of the Department, which entaile* 
too many meetings, on account of constant referenc 
of the business to Dublin, 48241.— With a consequen 
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waste of time and money, 48241.— The Sub-Committe« 
wasted its time, having no voice in the framine of 
the scheme, or the distribution of money, 48242—1+ 
was unable to obtain information, and had passed 
frequent resolutions calling upon Mr. Carolan to fur 
nish witness with details and information of the ex" 
penditure of the Department during its oneratimi. 
in Erris, 48242, 48245—This Mr. Carolan refS 
point blank, giving as a reason the purpose for which 
witness required the information (to use in evidence 

before this Commission), 48243-4, 48247. This was 

a gross dereliction of duty, 48245.— Witness had not- 
with hnn a copy of Carolan’s letter, 48246.— Witness 
had attended the first meeting of the Sub-Committee 
hoping to prevent its establishment; he had heard of 
no result of any subsequent meetings of the Sub- 
committee, nor of any advice taken from it, 48287 — 
It had no income, 48288.— An agricultural scheme 
should be framed by persons knowing the congested 
district, 48241.— The scheme of the Committee, 48240 
48248.— Was unsuitable for Erris, which received no 
share of the £290 voted for shows, nor the £205 for 
horticulture, since it was not a district for fruit- 
growing ; it had some help from the £300 for butter- 
miaking and £10 grant for planting ten shelter belts of 
trees ; witness adduced this as evidence of the unsatis- 
factory working of the County Committee in Erris 
48248.— The district did better under the Congested 
Districts Board, 48249.— Oiie Committee for the whole 
county was unsatisfactory ; the active voting members 
of the Committee all came from uncongested districts 
or from uncongested portions of congested districts, 
48280-4. — For example, Mr. Corcoran, of Killala, 
48285.— There was only one scheduled district in Kil- 
lala, though there might be as much congestion in 
Killala as in Claremorris or Swinford, 48206. 


Scheme ( 


1 Witness for Agricultural 
Instruction. 


Witness proposed that the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Erris should be undertaken by the Parish 
Committees, 48249. — Erris required special treatment, 
48265. — Witness’s plan was the formation of a cen- 
tral body, consisting of two members from each Parish 
Committee, 48249, 48266. — With the addition of the 
County Councillors eligible under the rules of the 
Parish Committee ; the County Council would con- 
tinue to levy the rates, as at present, and would 
hand over the rates for the congested districts to 
this Central Body to administer, 48252-3. — Instead 
of to the County Committee as at present, 48252. 
The income of the Central Body would consist of the 
proceeds of the penny rate (£45 in Erris), 48251, 
48254. — And of the grant for the special fund for 
congested districts, which could easily be adjusted, 
48250, 48252. — The Parish Committee would provide 
no funds, 48268. — And the surplus which would be 
needed must be obtained from the provision for 
special treatment of congested districts, 48268. — The 
Central Body would provide each Parish Committee 
with £100, together with the grant from the Board 
for agricultural purposes, 48249, 48269-70. — There 
were four parishes in Erris besides Belmullet, 48275. 
— All with Parish Committees, Bangor and Kilmore 
having two each, 48276. — The differences in extent 
and population could be adjusted by the local Com- 
mittee, 48271. — The Parish Committee would select 
twenty farmers, subject to the report of the local 
expert as to their capacity and industry, 48257. — 
Each of these men would become a kind of unpaid 
instructor to the district, 48274. — The same men, if 
suitable, should be selected for five consecutive years, 
48249, 48272.— And their holdings would, under the 
advice of the instructor, become models for the neigh- 
bourhood, 48248, 48272-3.— Each of the twenty men 
selected would be expected to raise crops, and con- 
tribute a certain amount of money to the working 
°f his own plot, 48255-6. — And would receive as a 
subsidy £5 in seed and manure, etc., and something 
on the advice of the instructor for the special labour, 
48249. — This would be a sufficient inducement to fol- 
low the instruction of the Parish Committee, given 
through the local expert instructor, 48249. — The work 
of the present agricultural instructors was wasted, 
48262, 48278.— As they had no definite work, but 
only gave advice when asked ; under the new system, 
each would report on the twenty holdings in his dis- 
trict, stating what improvements were needed, and 
what they would cost, 48249. 
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Advantages of Scheme. 

By this plan, the scheme for Erris would be framed 
in Erris, 48249. — And the agricultural instruction 
would be ’under a body that knew local wants, 48263. 

The Committee members would obtain information 

as to the best methods, when they met on the Central 
Body in Erris, and would report this in their own 
parishes, and get the new plans tried by the agri- 
cultural expert, on the land of the most intelligent 
men of the parish, 48263, 48267.— Witness would 
rely rather on associated local eSort for improvement 
<>f the neighbourhood than on a system maintained 
by paid officials, 48277-8.— He would have one paid 
official, but not, as at present, also a paid supervisor, 
and a secretary with a nominal salary, 48277. 


Relation to Existing Adthokities. 

The schemes could be worked either directly by the 
Department or, preferably, through the County Com- 
mittee, 48250. — The Parish Councils would remain 
under the Congested Districts Board, but, conjointly 
with the present Committee work, would carry 
on this agricultural instruction, 48259-61. 


BINGHAM, Mr. DENIS G. 

See pp. 52-6 

Witness’s Land ; Prices offered for it, etc. 

Witness owned 13,606 acres in the barony of Erris, 
48291. — The greater part was tenanted, 48291, 48374. 
— He had some grass land in his own hands, which 
was profitable, 48291.— And was willing to sell his 
land, tenanted or untenanted, at a price which would 
give him the same income as at present (less estate 
outgoings), if invested in reasonable securities, 
48292, 48302. — He had been in negotiation for sell- 
ing his land, most of which was in Judge Ross’s 
Court, and had been offered twelve years’ purchase, 
48388. 48390.— By an agent of the Court, 48388.— 
But the offer being insufficient, the matter dropped, 
48387-8.— If he had taken twelve years’ purchase, 
and invested the purchase money at 3g per cent., he 
would have lost from 20 to 30 per cent, at least, 
48391. — ‘Roughly, a loss of 25 per cent., 48398. — He 
could not tell the exact loss, but it would be much 
more than 25 per cent., 48402. — ‘The offer made to 
witness was about four years short of what would 
return his net income, 48399. — The bonus would be 
three years, 48397. — The bonus would one and a half 
years, 48403. — The bonus would much of it disappear 
in costs, 48401. — The actual offer of twelve years, 
with bonus, came to fifteen years, 48397. — 'Witness 
did not think sixteen years would return his net 
income, 48400. — If he .accepted twelve years, _ he 
would lose 50 per cent., 48405. — These calculations 
allowed 10 per cent, for outgoings, 48391, 48405. — 
He would prefer to sell his whole estate and buy back 
the demesne, 48404. 

Distribution of Grazing Lands an injury to 
Small Holders. 


range of grass, 48299. — When maturing it was neces- 
sary to them, 48360-3.— iSm all holders hired grazing 
from witness and others, 48297, 48299. — If the small 
owners had their holdings enlarged, it would answer 
the same purpose, if they treated, their land wisely, 
48300. — Rut email owners would tend to over-stock 
their land, 48301, 48304, 48357-0.— If they had more 
land they would purchase more cattle, 48304-5, 48332, 
48341. — 'And there would be an increased number of 
producers, '48345. — These men would have no market 
for their cattle if all the grass farms were cut up, 
48305, 48332. — .Even if some of them were distributed, 
there would be less competition to buy the small 
holder’s cattle, 48293, 48355-6. — The division of grass 
lands would increase the production of cattle, and 
decrease the power of maturing them, 48345. — There 
would be an increase in supply and no more buyers so 
that the stock would have to be sold as young as before, 
48346. — The buyers from Meath and Queen’s County 
did not buy very young cattle, 48334. — Rut if a tenant 
had a •farm of a reasonable size he could keep his 
stock till two years old and sell them to these Meath 
dealers, 48339. — The cattle are sold in September or 
October, for winter feeding, as was now the custom, 
48334. — By the more prosperous farmers, 48335, 48337. 
— And this might not dislocate the trade, 48334. 

Transit Facilities affecting Cattle Trade. 

The want of competition depended on the lack of 
railway facilities, 48357. — If there were a railway to 
take fat cattle to market and bring in feeding stuffs, 
48309-10.— Stall-feeding might pay, 48316-7. — The 
cattle might 'be fattened earlier, 48324, 28326. — Under 
the present system stall-feeding would not .pay the 
witness, 48309. — Since there was only a small market 
in Belmullet, 48310.— And it was not usual to all ip 
fat beasts to Sligo, 48311-2. — Though store cattle 
were walked to Ballina, sent by rail to Dublin, and 
thence shipped to Liverpool to the sellers’ agents, 
48314.— It would entail more buildings, 48318. — And 

S owing more grass and roots, 48319. — 'And more 
bour, 48320. — Which would be easily obtainable and 
cheap, 48320-8. — The present system of cattle-farming, 
which was peculiar to Ireland, 48324. — W as a waste 
of time, and might be simplified by better transit 
facilities, which would open a better market, and 
raise prices, 48324-6. — Rut sending cattle to distant 
markets would entail greater expense in carriage, 
and introduce competition with other districts, 48327. 
—Tlie land in Erris was less suitable for fattening 
than lands in the east of Ireland, 48322. — Fat cattle 
were injured by railways journeys, 48328. — But at 
present, they lhaa also a long journey by load, 48328. — 
Witness was not sure that under an artificial system ■ 
of fattening, he would keep Ms stock a year less, 
he now kept them about fifteen months, 48329. — He 
had not himself tried to fatten cattle, 48324. — Cattle 
might be killed and the meat sent .away by boat, but 
witness did not know how it was to be done, meat 
that he had sent to London had gone bad in transit, 
48364. — The meat could be insured, but witness did 
not think the export of meat would pay Erris far- 
mers under present conditions, 48365. 

Evidence of Mr. Doran and Mr. Finucane. 


The division of .grazing lands into small holdings 
would probably be unwise ; grazing was the chief 
industry of Erris ; even the small tenants found 
grazing paid better than tillage; great numbers of 
store beasts were grown on tlie mountain and moor 
land, 48292. — If the large farms were sold the small 
tenant would suffer, 48303, 48308, 48347. 

Trade in Cattle. 

This was because he depended on selling his cattle 
to persons with larger holdings, 40292, 48293, 48305, 
48307, 48332. — Witness himself bought them as year- 
lings, 48293, 48295. — Many farmers sold young 

calves, 48304, 48337, 48341, 48342.— Tlie larger 
holders, like witness, kept them till they were three 
year olds, 48292-3.— And then sold them to farmers 
who kept them till they were ready for stall-feeding, 
when they were again sold, 48292-3, 48309.— Some of 
the small holders had, as well as the mountain land, 
strips of better pasture, which much improved cattle, 
48292. — And could keep their stock till two years old, 
as did witness, 48297-8.— ‘Cattle did better on a large 


Witness did not .agree with Mr. Doran that the 
land now in the lianas of graziers would carry more 
cattle if it were divided among small farmers, 48350. 
— He understood that Mr. Doran contemplated some- 
thing like the Belgian system, 48378. — There would 
be more tillage under that system, and less room 
for beasts, 48351. — And there would be no competi- 
tion to buy cattle, and therefore lower prices, 48356. 
— Also referri ng to Mr. Doran’s evidence, witness 
believed his plan of fixing the price of land was 
fair, and Mr. Finucane’s method of making the 
landlord fix the price was unreasonable and uniust,. 
48365. — Witness based this statement on Mr. Finu- 
cane’s evidence before the Commission, 48368. 

Two-fold Interest of Owners. 

Witness thought it advisable, if the State adopted 
the policy of acquiring grass lands, that the owner’s 
two-fold interest in the land should be recognised, 
and compensation given accordingly ; tenant-rights 
in Erris were saleable at a high price, as much as 
twenty-two years’ purchase, 48365. 

* c 2 
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Turbary and Kelp Industries, etc., and Transit 
Eacilities. 

It was unfortunate that in the West of Ireland 
all classes were dependent upon the land, and all 
ameliorative efforts were concentrated upon the land ; 
in Erris there were thousands of acres of turbary 
bog, and now fuel was getting scarce, it was strange 
no Government had taken up the matter ; the deep 
black turf of the neighbourhood was only second to 
the 'best coal, and it was untouched for miles around ; 
roads should be made into the bogs, good drainage 
carried out, and facilities for sale of turbary intro- 
duced, 48370. — Germany was able to send peat-moss 
litter to Dublin, 48371. — The industry of kelp-raising 
had declined of late years ; it was said, owing to a 
“ring” of buyers which bad reduced prices and 
been disastrous to the dwellers on the coast, 48370, 
48382. — At one time, 300 or 400 tons of kelp were 
made on the coast of Erris in the year, 48379. — And 
seven years previously the price was £6 a ton, while 
now it was £2 10s. to £3 a ton, 48381.— Kelp was 
used to make iodine, which could now fee more 
cheaply obtained from saltpetre, etc., 48383. — If 
some industries suitable to the district were financed 
the people would be able to live in comfort ; work 
would be available for the young people, and agita- 
tion would cease, 48370. — Witness, questioned as to 
whether his own tenants were driven to agitation by 
his practice of changing them one-third profit on the 
kelp they gathered, replied that this was only charged 
for kelp gathered on lands in his own hands, and 
not in the occupation of tenants, 48377. — He meant 
to allude to agrarian agitation, 48373. — Which he 
thought .would cease if landlords and tenants came 
to terms about land purchase, 48374. — There were 
large quantities of drift weed and growing sea-weed 
along the coast, which would be a valuable manure 
for inland tillage if there were means of transit ; 
the land on the coast was surfeited with weed 
manure, 48385. 

Liming and Transit Facilities. 

There was no limestone in the turbary, and bog 
was with difficulty reclaimed without lime, lime was 
abundant in Tynawley, .and could be imported if 
there were a railway, and large .areas of cut-away 
bog and unproductive land made profitable, 48385. 
—There would be no improvement in Erris unless 
a railway were made to open up trade between 
Ends and other localities ; the Government, if it 
financed a railway, would do more to assist the 
people than had been done before by all its predeces- 
sors ; the barony was forty-two miles from the nearest 
important town ; a railway thither would increase 
the value of cattle by twenty per cent., 48386. 


Sandhills. 

Witness thought it undesirable to sell land in the 
Mullett which largely consisted of sandhills, 48409. 
—To the tenantry, who would not preserve the grass 
wiuch bad been preserved by graziers, to keep the 
f ro ? bl *?wing and fcll Q land from deterioration, 
! j“r F °L r T e lasfc ten y ears thi » had been neglec- 
ted, though the preservation of grass was to the in- 
terest of . tenants, and some means should be found 
of preventing it, 48411.— And preserving the land te 
the men who had improved it, 48410. 

Labour Employed by "Witness. 

48396, 48406.— And if he were deprived of his livins 
tiiese men would lose their employment, 45394 — 
Some of them, were his own tenants, and some 
tenants <of adjoining landlords, 48407, 48409. 

Case os kbootiatiohs -with Estaim Commmsiossss 

-“states 'Commissioners, that the tenant 
should be re-instated at sixteen years’ purchase witl 


winch this was one holding out of forty; h e aere P ,i 
and when, preliminary arrangements were made +V 
Commissioners brought the negotiations to an’ e!1 ,i 
on the plea that the holding was uneconomic 
though their own inspector had agreed to the price' 


GALLAGHER, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 56-8. 

The Congested Districts Boaep and its Tenants 

Witness believed that improvements were better 
done by the Congested Districts Board than by the 
tenant, 48413. — But the Board should hold the land 
for a limited term, 48416.— The land should be trans- 
ferred as quickly as possible, to set the Board free for 
further purchases in the district, 48419. — It was exas- 
perating for tenants paying full rents to see the 
tenants of the Board for a number of years practically 
paying no rents, owing to the reductions made, but 
deriving an income from game and fishing rights 
48416. — Which was bought from them by Mr. O’Brien 
for a lump sum, paid to each tenant yearly, 48417-8. 
— This occurred in a townland called the O’Hara 
Dease Estate, once worthless, and transformed by 
the Board into the most comfortable townland in the 
whol9 district, 48413.— Witness believed, but did not 
know absolutely that this was bought at 10£ years’ 
purchase, 48414. — The rents had never been regularly 
paid, which might account for the small price, 
48414-5. 

Game Rights. 

Witness considered, in the event of a transfer of 
property, that the game rights should be vested in 
the tenant, 48428. — it was now jointly preserved by 
the landlord and tenant, 48428. — The landlord never 
had full game rights, 48431. — Witness was aware that 
if the tenant exercised game rights, it would, by the 
Land Act of 1881, enable the landlord to take the 
tenant-right of his holding ; but in another section 
the tenant was protected against trespass, 48432.— 
By the law of the land, the game might belong 
to the landlord, but by the law of nature, it was the 
tenants, 48431. — In the event of a sale, the landlords’ 
right might be held, 48428. — Disputes about game 
caused endless troubles, 48428. — Much damage was 
done by persons in search of game and fishing, throw- 
ing down fences, 48428, 48433.— And if the tenants 
were peasant proprietors the land would be more 
valuable to them if no one else had rights over it, 
48428, 48433. — The question of game entered into 
bargains between landlord and tenants, 48435.— And 
if the game passed to the tenant, he paid for it, 48436. 
— The terms varied, 48437. — Witness thought that if 
the landlord were deprived of game rights, the State 
should pay him, 48434. — Not the tenant, 48430.— The 
law should be so amended that the tenant conld not 
be left without game rights, 48438-9. — Commissioner 
O’Brien had refused to sanction the sale of the Dillon 
Estate, because the tenant was not to have the rights, 
and had said that when a man became a tenant pur- 
chaser, no. .one should be allowed to come on to his 
land, 48438. — The matter could be arranged, by vest- 
ing the game rights in ,a public authority, 48840— Or 
a committee of the tenants, 48841. — It was not so im- 
portant to make a profit to the tenants as to prevent 
people coming over their land, which would be a 
matter of agreement, 48442-3. 

Lime. 

Witness was glad to hear .from Mr. Scanlan that 
there was lime in the district ; there was also excel- 
lent limestone in the eastern part of Erris, along the 
Owenmor© river, three miles east of Bangor ; witness 
had recommended that funds to the credit of conges- 
ted districts should be spent in testing these quarries ; 
this had been adopted by the County Committee, but 
was not sanctioned by the Department of Agriculture, 
48419.— -Witness thought it strange that a unanimous, 
suggestion of the County Committee should be dis- 
regarded, and hoped that the CommissioneTS would 
make it incumbent, on any authority remodelling 
estates, and re-distributing holdings, to make- P r °' 
vision for obtaining lime, 48419-20, 48422.— Witness 
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had approached the Congested Districts Board on 
the matter, but believed that they had replied that 
the matter was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture ; in every case, the reports of the Agri- 
cultural Instruction in Ireland had dwelt on the 
necessity for lime, 48422. 

Mr. Bingham’s Evidence on Distribution of 
Grass Lands and Cattle Prices. 

Witness disagreed with Mr. Bingham’s statement, 
that multiplication of the number of tenants would 
lower the price of store-cattle ;■ if every acre of Erris 
were occupied (as it ought to be) by tenants on econo- 
mic holdings, the price of cattle would be unaffected, 
for the cattle reared in Erris was a negligible propor- 
tion of the whole supply, 48423. — The same process 
would, no doubt, go on all over Ireland, but if it had 
tended to affect the price of cattle, that effect would 
be already observable, 48423. — The same thing would 
not be likely to happen throughout Ireland, but even 
so, every grass holding sub-divided and sub-let would 
carry not only more cattle, but more inhabitants ; 
this "was supported by figures collected by witness, as 
to the population, and number of cattle on his own 
townland, compared to townlands under grazing, 
48424. 

Division of Grass Lands and Migration. 

If the grass lands were distributed, the thing should 
be put on a broad basis, and people should be re- 
stored to the lands from which they had been driven 
to wet and barren districts; witness had heard that 
people from Erris would be unwilling to migrate to 
Roscommon ; this was untrue ; he himself was willing 
to go ; people from Erris went much further afield ; 
those who were not too old, or specially incapable, 
would go, if there were a definite migration scheme 
to put before them, 48425. 

Agricultural Banks. 

Witness, in his own experience, as Secretary of an 
Agricultural Bank, knew them to be a great benefit, 
but he thought they should be put on a sounder basis, 
by being attached to a system of land purchase, 48425. 
— They were now really governed by the Irish Organi- 
sation Society, which was subsidised by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 48425. — The business was now 
earned on in a school-house, by a Secretary with a 
nominal salary (witness himself did not draw his 
salary) ; if the Bank were directly subsidised by the 
Congested Districts Board, and a house hired, and 
Secretary paid by that body, depositors would have 
more confidence, 48427. — The Board might advance 
money for people to repay their annuities, 48427-8. 


M'HALE, Mr. JOHN. 

-See' pp. 59-64. 

Acreage, Population, Valuation of Westport 
Union. 

Westport Union contained 347,819 acres ; the popu- 
lation was 34,672; poor law valuation, £45,069; in 
twenty years the population decreased by 3,593 ; in 
fifty years the number of houses by 8,012 ; this was 
chiefly due to the Marquis of Sligo, Sir Richard An- 
nesley O’Donel, and the Earl of Lucan; their ten- 
ants, though the majority owed nothing, were re- 
placed by English and Scotch settlers ; great distress 
prevailed amongst the evicted tenants during Famine 
■and after, 48444. . 

Land held by a few Graziers. 

Hence arose land monopoly ; sixty-six graziers held 
«8,790 acres, and thirteen landlords held in fee 52,145 
acres for grazing alone ; all these graziers were non- 
residential ; there were 4,089 occupiers, whose valua- 
tion ranged from £1 5s. to £8; about 52,000 acres 
were held by graziers on the eleven months system; 
according to statement made by Assistant Clerk of 
the Union in '1902, the valuation within its area was 
about £1 per head ; were the land rightly distributed 
each person would receive ten acres ; one grazier 

. 5 e ’„ Houston Boswell, an Englishman, occu- 
pied 24,763 acres within the Union ; this land, at 


M'HALE, Mr. JOHN — continued. 

the Killeries, was partly arable, and a great deal was 
mountain and bog ; Mr. Boswell bought bullocks and 
grazed them here ; he lived in London, and only came 
to Ireland occasionally to visit his stock ; he had held 
most of the land about thirty years as tenant of Lord 
Sligo, probably, under lease, 48444-55. 

General Poverty. 

The average at Carvowbawn was ten and a half 
acres amongst twenty-three tenants, and the average 
valuation was £2 12s. ; at Carnalurgan the average 
was nine acres amongst eight tenants, and the average 
valuation was £1 6s. ; the same system prevailed on 
the Sligo Estate, c.g., at Lettermaghera, Shramore 
electoral division (Westport Union), where forty 
families existed on a valuation of £60 — an average of 
£1 10s. per family — the system was rundale : one man 
valued at 14s., had patches of land in sixteen places ; 
Lord Sligo held most of the cattle-ranch of nearly 
12,000 acres, 48455-60. 

Migratory Labour. 

There were, in all, in Westport Union, 4,089 occu- 
piers rated at or under £8 ; these, out of 5,322 fami- 
lies, i.e., about 20,000 persons, had holdings below 
subsistence point; they were consequently dependent 
on relatives in America, or on annual migrations to 
England and Scotland, where they worked as 
labourers ; cheap trains and boats were run for this 
purpose, 48448. 

Emigration. 

The flower of the population emigrated to America ; 
since 1851 probably over 30,000 families had left the 
union, 48448. 

Stoney Estate. 

About seven years ago the Congested Districts 
Board bought the Stoney Estate at a reasonable 
price, 16i years’ purchase; six or seven years later 
this, including 2,000 acres of mountain land, had 
been re-sold to Mr. Stoney at a nominal price; this 
caused distress to tenants, as the Board had allowed 
them to graze their cattle there at a nominal price ; 
the tenants were very poor, and had fully availed 
themselves of this privilege, 48461. — The quality of 
the mountain was bad, but sometimes, for months, 
mountain grazing was as good as arable for fattening 
purposes, and it seemed as though the position of 
this land, running parallel to the tenants’ holdings 
all the way, might have permanently accommodated 
the people if allowed for three months of the year; 
the mountain was now used as a game preserve, but 
Mr. Stoney let some of the tenants graze cattle there, 
48461-77, 48496-7, 48536-9. 

Sale of Rossyvera Arable Farm. 

When the Board sold the 2,000 acres of mountain, 
it bought from Mr. Stoney an arable farm of 200 
acres, called Rossyvera; the Board agreed to pay an 
enormous price; witness admitted it was usual for 
the Board to sell a mountain for £600, in order to 
get arable land for about £7,300; Rossyvera might 
not have been paid for at once, but if not, was now 
in course of being paid for; the Board might or might 
not have it on their hands now; operations had been 
begun on it immediately; but these had been sus- 
pended after twelve months, as the title to the farm 
had been disputed by Mr. Stoney, in the interests of 
his brother, Colonel Stoney; the farm was now being 
used for grazing by the people of the district; the 
land was good and would greatly benefit the people 
if secured to them, but it need not have been bought 
so high; opinions differed as to whether the Board 
had done wisely in the transaction with Mr. Stoney. 
48479-93, 48498-9. 

Suspicious Circumstances in Connection with 
Sale. 

The transaction appeared to have been made in 
Mr. Stoney’s interest; Mr. Stoney might have made 
tlie re-selling of the mountain a condition of the 
Boards getting Rossyvera, but witness thought this 
could not have been enforced; Mr. Jones, the head 
landlord, had said he would be glad to sell the farm, 
and he regarded Mr. Stoney simply as a middleman ; 
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it was a suspicious circumstance that a former 
steward of Mr. Stoney’s should have been appointed 
Assistant Land Commissioner for the Board; wit- 
ness believed he made a report and measured the 
place, and though this had been done with his chief s 
(Mr. Doran’s) consent, that he had greatly favoured 
Mr. Stonev ; witness admitted that this was only an 
impression, 48488, 48501-14, 48526. 

Enlargement of Holdings Needed. 

Small owners would be chiefly benefited by adding 
good land to their holdings ; a number should be 
migrated to better lands within the Union. There 
was enough grass land to supply both local needs and 
the wants of many outside the Union, 48527-32.— 
Part of the land was good, part intersected with 
rivers ; much was rough mountain land, only needing 
a little reclamation, 48533-4. 

Newport Workhouse. 

Newport Workhouse, a modern building, erected at 
cost of £13,000, was bought at public auction by the 
Congested Districts Board for about £600 ; Newport 
and Wesport Unions had been amalgamated, owing to 
the high rates prevailing, and the building had conse- 
quently become uselessi, 48539. — The people thought it 
might "now be used for some reproductive purpose, e.g., 
a bacon or woollen factory, 48554. — It was near a quay, 
a railway, and a powerful waterfall ; there was a 
large enough population for mill purposes, although 
the fever hospital and such like buildings were being 
pulled down to improve farms and utilise the stone. 
It was a matter of opinion whether this factory 
scheme would pay, 48558. — There was little or no 
private enterprise in Ireland, but the Board had the 
plan under consideration, 48559-73. 

Work of Congested Districts Board. 

The Congested Districts Board had done little, for 
Westport Union beyond purchasing a few hundred 
acres ; these were bought too high, and it was doubtful 
whether the tenants would ever be able to meet the 
instalments, 48461. 

Suggestions for Re-constituting Board. 

The Board should be made more representative, 
and some of its members should be elected from public 
bodies, e.g., County, District, or Urban Councils, 
with compulsory powers for acquiring land for the 
relief of congestion. The members lived chiefly in 
Dublin, and did not sufficiently know the country’s 
needs; the County Council would know them; each 
county should have at least three or four members to 
represent the people accurately; there were three 
electoral divisions in Achill Island, Achill, Duagli, 
and Slievemore; of these Mr. Lavelle, now in Dun- 
drum Asylum, was the principal representative on 
tlie Rural District Council; even two representatives 
oh the Congested Districts Board woulcl be an im- 
provement, admitting that more might hinder con- 
secutive knowledge and discussion; the Chairman of 
each County Council should nominate the members, 
with power to replace them should they fail to secure 
advantages for their own localities ; counties like 
Donegal and Mayo, which were represented on the 
Board, were better looked after than other counties, 
48617-37. 


FrsHiNG Industry. 

The fishing industry along the western coast wai 
neglected for want of pi-oper pier and harbour ac 
commodation ; the piers at Lecanavey, Mulranny 
etc., were useless, because not built far enough ou 
to sea ; extra piers at Achill, Dooega, Rossnewrevagl 
and other places, and the utilisation of Mulroy as i 
harbour for fishing boats, would probably encouragi 
ancl improve the industry; witness did not think tin 
Government had taken any action in regard to Mul 
H A<r b ? m ’ 4 £ 580, _ 485 82-4.~-A siding might be mach 
near Mulroy Pier by the Midland Great Western 
Company ; at. present fish had to be carted as mam 
as tour or six miles to Achill Sound Station; i! 
order to develop the industry round Achill, boats wen 
needed for deep-sea fishing; a loan might be ad 
vanced at a limited rate of interest and repaymen 
to buy these, also gear ancl carts; the people were i 


fine, hardy race, and, granted facilities, would 
a good fishery ; the safest place of anchorage ■ 
be Roigli Harbour, 48581, 48585-9 


Railway and the Fishery. 


A railway was necessary for the development of a. 
fishery, but that to Achill Sound had not succeeded 
well in this respect, owing to the people migrating- 
when the mackerel fishing ceased. The people were 
poor, and the coast fishing was not good, 48592-7. 


Lobster Fishing Industry. 

There was a plentiful supply of lobsters, but it 
was not thoroughly fished ; it was a “ small boat ” 
business, requiring no capital, and witness thought 
the railway had increased the industry; the lobster 
fishing was not as good at Achill as at the Island of 
Inniskea, and the Achill people were not so well 
trained ; if they had instruction they would be mom 
energetic, 48603-16. 


Act of 1903 compared with Ashbourne Act. 

The Act of 1903 had done no good to tenants in 
the Union, owing to the exorbitant prices de- 
manded by landlords, whereas before, when the Ash- 
bourne Act was in force, prices had been compara- 
tively reasonable; Colonel C. H. Knox, Creagh, Bal- 
linrobe, had then offered to sell a part of his estate- 
to his tenants at eighteen years’ purchase; Mrs. M. 
A. T. O’Douel had offered to sell at sixteen, and the 
late Victor C. Kennedy at thirteen years’ purchase; 
Mr. M'Donald, of Dublin, had bought the Symes. 
Estate at twelve years' purchase, but none of these 
offers had been accepted by tenants ; Lord Sligo had 
offered to sell at eighteen years’ purchase; the Con- 
gested Districts Board, after selling the estate, had 
offered to buy at sixteen years’ purchase, and the- 
sale had fallen through; it was unlikely that Lord 1 
Sligo, under the new' Act, would now sell at less 
than 24£ years’ purchase, 48637-45. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

The only method of settling the Land Question in 
the West of Ireland was by compulsory purchase, and 
by an Act of Parliament forcing a landlord to sell at 
a reasonable price; his net income, after deducting 
the usual outgoings, might be taken as regulating 
the price he should receive, 48645-7. 

Prices of Agricultural Produce. 

Agricultural produce had greatly fallen in price 
within the last few years ; the potato crop had lately 
been entirely lost ; cattle rearing might pay the ten- 
ant farmer; but the average holding in the Union- 
was worth so little, because of its smallness, that a. 
man could not live on it even rent free; the average 
valuation was about £2 or £2 10s. a holding, and' 
there were holdings on the Stonev property rated as 
low as 14s. 6ff., 48639, 48648-52. ‘ 


WALSH, Mr. JOHN. 

See i >p. 65-7. 

Westport Union— Population, Valuation, and 
Acreage; General Poverty. 

Westport Union, .although called congested, was 
really very sparsely populated ; the Land Acte had 
produced no -great improvement in the condition of 
the agricultural population, as the landlords had 
already cleared the tillers of the soil off .all the good 
land ; till© Union had a .population, of 37,381, and- 
a valuation of £43,961, being at the rate of a little 
over £1 per head ; its superficial area equal 347,819' 
acres, making nearly ten acres per head ; of a total 
of 5,322 rated occupiers, 3,041 were under £4 valua- 
tion, and 1,04S more were rated from £4 to £8; of the- 
remaining 1,233 occupiers, 500 were 'barely removed, 
by one degree of poverty above the others; out of 
5,322 families there were 4,089, i.e., about 20,000' 
persons, who were only kept from starvation by the 
earnings of relatives in America, or by annual mi- 
grations to England and Scotland, 48656, 4867 i r 
48682. 
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Migration and Emigration. 

Special cheap trains and tiaats were run to assist 
-the annual migration of men to work on farms and 
in mines and iron-works, 48682. — The total emi- 
gration from this county since 1851 — the emigrants 
being almost exclusively young people from fifteen to 
thirty-five — had been 164,589 ; and from this Union 
alone the emigration had exceeded 30,000 in fifty-six 
years, 48682. 

Deterioration op Land owing to Depopulation. 

The result of this depopulation was to deprive 
tillage-plots of the care of almost all the male agri- 
culturists ; rotation of crops was neglected .and land 
becoming more and more incapable of proper culti- 
vation ; potatoes, their staple crop, only yielded an 
average of 2’ 83 ton per acre in 1900, as against- 6'05 
tons in England; potato famines had only been 
averted the last few years -by the invention of the 
Bordelaise spraying-mixture, whiich involved an 
addition to the cost of cultivation that in many 
•case® absorbed the reductions of rent obtained by 
small holders in the Land Courts, 48684. 


Land held by Graziers. 

In 1901, cereals iand green crops were only culti- 
vated on 93,681 acres in a county of 1,327,000 acres, 
while 644,463 acres were devoted to cattle ; only 
15,000 of the 347,000 acres in Westport Union were 
used to raise food for the people ; 150,935 acres, 
chiefly evicted land, were monopolised by graziers, 
48684'. 

Land held by Landlords. 

It was important to note the amount of land held 
-by landlords in the district — Marquis of Sligo, 
-27,402 acres ; Earl of Lucan, 382 ; -Sir Roger Palmer, 
-218; W. C. Kennedy (London), 3,439; R. V. 
Stoney, 4,223; Thomas O’Donel, 2,495; Mrs. Cline; 
.288 ; Bellingham, 8,955 ; Pat O’Dowd, 305 ; Mary 
Dike, 1,533 ; Agnes M‘Donnell, 1,530 ; F. C. Garvey, 
.284 ; Gibbings, 1,091, 48685. — 'Witness admitted that 
these lands were partly un tenanted, containing 
rough mountain and bog ; there was not much bog 
in Union as a whole ; there was more rough than 
arable land; ; hut there was much good land about 
-Newport to Westport, 48686-90. 


Scheduled areas op good Land. 

The following good land was scheduled: — Robert 
■Gibbons, Westport, 221 acres ; W. Hobson, Westport, 
-374 ; Exham 'Morony, Belcarra, 734 ; Hawkshaw, 
Ayle, 315; W. P. O'Malley, Louisburgh, 353; A. 

H. Boswell, London, 24,763 acres of land; this last 
was a mountain, principally grass, but there was 
.good arable land here and there ; also in Durma 
district about Louis/burgh ; Lady Wilbraham, 572 
•acres; Patrick Joyce, 262; A. M. O’Malley, 286; 
Robert Powell, 106; T. F. Joyce, 2,373; Pat Fahey, 

I, 194; James Hawkshaw, 81; E. King, 134; Thomas 
Bourke, 306 ; James Action, 65 ; F. Mulholland, 429 ; 
■Captain Laprimandaye, London, 10,064 ; most of 
this last might not be arable, but the graziers had 
always had the pick of the land ; in the list given 
there was some coarse, but most was arable ; witness 
had only tire valuation of the whole in globo, 48690-4. 

Enlargement op Holdings and provision op Land 
por Sons op Farmers needed. 

The operations of the Congested Districts Board 
were beneficial, but too slow; they seemed unable to 
provide holdings for young people, sons of tenant- 
farmers who were forced to go to other countries, 
although there was sufficient land for at least most 
of them within the Union, 48656-61, 48687. — It was 
more important to first enlarge uneconomic holdings ; 
even in fairly good years the normal condition of 
farmers was one of poverty ; they should be made 
owners of the good lands, .and then their sheep, 
•cattle, and pigs would consume their crops, and thus 
&tch prices in the open markets which 
-could not be beaten by the grass-fed importations of 
•other countries, 48662-3. 


WALSH, Mr. JOHN — continued. 

■Compulsory Acquisition of Waste Lands 
advocated. 

The enormous tracts of waste lands consisting of 
bog and sometimes grass in the Union should be 
compulsorily acquired (through companies or other- 
wise) and turned into arable land for the benefit of 
fanners ; this had been recommended by the Devon 
Commission in 1845, and by Select Committees of 
the House cf Commons from 1810 down to time of 
Devon Commission ; the work of reclamation would 
profitably employ the labourers .and small farmers 
of Ireland for the next twenty-five years, while pro- 
viding a permanent means of existence for at least 
three times the present agricultural population ; 
agriculturists should have the light to serve notice 
claiming land used for pasture for the more im- 
portant industry of agriculture, while the Land Com- 
mission should have the power to stake out from 
grazing-ranches so much land as the claimants could 
farm as agricultural holdings, for landlords would 
not sell unless compelled, 48663-5, 48696. 

Fishing Industry — Lack op Piers and Harbours. 

Westport Union lay .along almost forty miles of 
seaboard, hut the fishing industry was not worked 
to advantage for want of proper piers .and harbours ; 
there w.as not even sufficient fish brought in for the 
people of the coast; these in winter relied chiefly 
on inferior 'Scotch herrings; in certain seasons fish- 
ing was impossible, 48665. 

Inauequate Pier Accommodation at Clare Island. 

Three years ago seed potatoes had been sent to 
Clare Island ; the boat had gone within a hundred 
yards of the pier, hut had been forced by a rough 
sea to coine back eighteen miles to anchor ; when she 
had returned later, the people had been obliged to 
wade thirty or forty yards into the water to fetch 
the potatoes ; witness had not much personal know- 
ledge of Clare Island ; the situation there seemed to 
have greatly improved 1 since its acquisition by the 
Congested Districts Board ; the people sent their 
stock to the mainland in one of the Board’s steamers ; 
they could not get Stores on or off the steamers by 
going alongside the pier, except at high water, 
48665-76. 


GREALEY, Very Rev. Canon. 

See pp. 67-74. 

Land held by Graziers in Newport West, Newport 
East, and Shramore Electoral Division. 

The grass ranches in Newport West, held by a few 
graziers, exceeded in value by £165 12s. all the land 
and other hereditaments held by 260 tenants, 48701. 
— In Newport East, valued- at £786 15s, the grass 
ranches held by a few exceeded in value by £313 14s. 
all the land, etc., owned by 195 tenants, 48703. — In 
Shramore Electoral Division (where no agricultural 
tenant was valued as high as £10), the ranches ex- 
ceeded in value all lands, etc., of agricultural tenants 
by £315 6s., 48705. 

Land of Congested Districts Board in Chancery. 

The Congested Districts Board had about 1,200 
acres of untenanted land, but 600 acres had been in 
Chancery for twenty years past, 48883. 

Former Times Contrasted. 

The grass lands of these districts were fast deterio- 
rating from lack of cultivation ; in Newport East, 
for want of drainage, etc., agricultural holdings were 
flooded, and so unfit for crops; in most large tracts 
of the best land not even a vegetable garden was 
under cultivation; large landholders should be com- 
pelled to keep a proportion of land in tillage, and 
all from deterioration, 48701-5. — There was as good 
land for corn, wheat, and oats in Ireland as any- 
where; once hardly any bread-stuff had been im- 
ported in Mayo; every householder had had his own 
meal, linen, wool, and plot of flax, and the people 
had manufactured their own clothes — friezes, flan- 
nels, tweeds, towels, sheeting, and shirts, 48735-6. 
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Evictions— Shramore, Newport, and Islands of 
Clew Bay. 

The tenants of Lettermoghera (Shramore), though 
not owing a shilling’s rent, had been evicted by Lord 
Sligo, who wanted their fine pasture and arable 
lands for game ; in Newport parish the natives had 
been cruelly and systematically evicted from the 
wood land ; they had been deprived of from ten to 
twelve miles of mountain, mostly fine pasture, and 
had been driven from the Islands of Clew Bay into 
marsh, bog, and mountain; the islands produced ii 
rich crop of sea-weed (a fertilising manure), and 
were also good for grazing, while parts had once been 
cultivated by the people ; they would be excellent for 
the enlargement of holdings on the mainland, 4o/Uo, 
48720, 48723-31. 


General Poverty— Neglect by Public Boards. 

There was great poverty in all three divisions ; in 
one district Lord Sligo had eighty tenants with an 
average valuation of £2 5s. ; in Lettermoghera he had 
forty tenants whose valuation, everything included, 
was £60— taking land alone, probably about £1 per 
head;- a man from there had stated his as 10s., and 
his one acre was in fourteen places ; in another vil- 
lage of Lord Sligo’s each holding was valued at £2; 
Shramore was congested, neglected, and inaccessible ; 
roads, bridges, and drainage were needed, but public 
boards did nothing for its relief, 48701-7, 48720, 
48722.— The natives of Newport parish generally 
lived miserably by hard toil, or died of disease and 
hunger ; flax, oats, and wheat had been grown there 
extensively, but the land of the evicted tenants was 
too poor for wheat or flax, and oats had deteriorated, 
and. were now for the most part only fit for cattle 
fodder, whereas once 2,000 tons of oats had been 
exported annually from Newport-quay — the natives 
being first fully supplied with excellent meal for tlieir 
own food ; now oats was often brought from Glasgow 
to feed the few remaining horses, 48731. 


Migratory Labour. 

Most of the men of Newport East, Newport West, 
and Shramore were forced from lack of employment 
to migrate to other countries for support of their 
families ; children of nine and ten, instead of going 
to school, were made to help pick potatoes in Scot- 
land; people of Inniskea, Connemara, and Clifden 
went as far as Leitrim and Sligo lobster fishing, and 
were from home all summer, 48701-5, 48778, 48889. 


Emigration — Dilatoriness of Board. 

During the last twenty-four years 168 families had 
left for America; for fifteen years there had been no 
emigration of whole families from the parish; their 
expectation of getting new and better land being dis- 
appointed owing to the dilatnriness of the Congested 
Districts Board, they had had during the last three 
years to emigrate; most of these families had been 
well off, one man, an evicted tenant, leaving with 
£500, made by herding and by picking periwinkles 
on the shore; an intelligent, well-educated family 
like his should have been helped by the Board to stay 
in the country ; his money should not have debarred 
Hum from a free holding, 48743-58.— The exorbitant 
prices given by the Board for small holdings en- 
couraged emigration; Myles Kilcoyne, valued at 17s., 
had received £22 for his interest ; some emigrants 
left their land to relatives, stipulating to get it back 
if they returned in three years ; certainlv small hold- 
ings fetched big prices, but no one would buy 17s 
worth of land, except to add to another holding, and 
for that he would give four or five pounds ; emigrants 
returning with money would offer as much as sixty 
years purchase of land, but only for reasons of senti- 
ment ; there was a house on Kilcoyne’s holding, but 
£5 or £6 would have been too high a price— it would 
not have fetched more in open market ; another ten- 
ant m Murnvaugh had paid £11 for interest in a 
holding for winch without improvements, the Board 
had given him £52; the rent was £3 10s. ;. but rent 

ZtlJl 0 tes -\ °J lan ^ value ! some of Mr. Stoney’s 
tenants paid from £9 to £10, and; land once worth 

•?5 4879 fi-ft £3, Wlth - t1le reduc tions under the Land 


No Reduction in Rents of Certain Tenants of th 
Board. " ' THE 

In 1898 or 1899 the Board bought (under Ashbonrr, f . 
Act) the tenants’ lands on Mr. Stoney’s Rostnrk 
Estate at 12£, and the Islands (on same estate) nn 
tenanted, at 15 £ years’ purchase; till now the ten- 
ants had had to pay the old rents; they had the 
improvements, for making which they had been paid 
but other tenants, e.f/., Lord Dillon’s, had been given 
6x. 8d. in the pound reduction, when the Rnmi 
bought his estate, 48800-09. ra 


Stoxey Estate — Suspicion of Underhand In- 
fluences. 

The Board gave £800 fur 2,500 acres of untenanted 
mountain on the Stoney Estate, and in 1905 re-sold 
2,000 acres (the best part) of this to Mr. Stoney for 
£600; the congested tenants had 500 acres of bare 
rack for enlargement of their uneconomic holdings 
at £200 ; considering Mr. Stoney’s portion was good 
pasture, and theirs the reverse considering, too, the 
inflation in the price of land under the Wyndham 
Act, the Board should have got £1,200 for the 2,000 
acres; these had been as valuable to the tenants as 
all their eleven holdings put together, and should 
not have been re-sold at any price; sheep could be 
reared there producing sufficient wool to clothe the 
people ; witness believed the Board had allowed sheep 
and cattle grazing there at 18d. per head, and had 
heard this was more than had been charged before, 
when a part had been grazed ; the people complained, 
and it was thought free grazing would not have been 
a great concession ; witness believed Mrs. Pike, of 
Achill, charged Is. per head; from 1891 to 1894 the 
total amount paid by tenants to the Board for graz- 
ing was £35 ; perhaps the people had not used the 
mountain much ; some had no cattle or sheep, but 
these often let their holdings for a year or two until 
their families could earn money, and they became 
prosperous afterwards, 48809-20, 48840-1. — It was not 
true that it had been necessary to re-sell the moun- 
tain to get land elsewhere from Mr. Stoney; as 
lessee, he had ho right to sell without the landlord, 
Mr. Jones; and both long before had expressed 
willingness to sell this land to the Board at a fair 
•price ; the valuation was £131, the price paid £3,973. 
— Over tihirty years’ purchase ; witness did not 
know the valuation of the mountain, but the people 
would rather have given £3,000 for it (especially con- 
sidering its convenient position) than for the ISO 
acres exchanged, 48834-9, 48842-7.— The Board had 
wasted money by paying in part for fencing the 
mountain; the law compelling two tenants to divide 
expense of bounding their properties should in this 
case have been disregarded ; witness was not sure if 
the whole mountain had been fenced, but only its 
re-sale had made any fencing necessary, 48821-33.— 
It was thought that underhand influences guided 
Board’s operations ; one of their agents, Mr. Vereker, 
had been agent for Mr. Stoney’s and for several other 
estates in the district ; his social relations with the 
landlords caused his impartiality in land transac- 
tions to be questioned ; possibly Mr. Doran, and not 
he, had been responsible for the Stoney Estate tran- 
saction, but there had been much confusion since his 
appointment ; for example, the Board had been given 
the right- of way through Sir Roger Pal frier's pro- 
perty by Mr. Stoney. and had been stopped bv the 
latter’s brother (claiming the tenant-right) and Sir 
Roger’s agent, 48847, 48886-8. 


P bices Given by Board for Land. 

The Board bought the Ivilbrkte farm (valued at 
£87) for £1,800, i.e., twenty-seven years of the valua- 
tion plus' the bonus, but this was fair, as the land 
was good, untenanted, and well placed. Mr. Cur- 
ran's Estate, bought in 1888 for £1,500 (valuation 
£117), was bought by the Board in 1905 for £4,000, 
i.e., 35 years’ price on the valuation. The new tenants 
could not be expected to pay the annuities require' 
to meet principal and interest ; landlords might have 
refused to sell other grass lands of the distric 
cheaper, but it was better not to buy at all than giro 
such prices; Mr. Doran had bought the tenant-ngn 
of some lands at a moderate price on advice of UJ 1 ' 
ness, but lately had not consulted him, 48847, 48854- • 
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GREALEY, Very Rev. Canon — continued. 

• Newport Workhouse — Suggestion for making into 
Agricultural College. 

The costly Newport Workhouse, now neglected, 
should be utilised by the Congested Districts Board, 
or by the “ Department.” The demolition of the dead- 
house, fever annexe, and certain out-houses would not 
interfere with the main building ; adjoining it were 
400 acres of land, and there were .a railway siding 
and pier at Newport; an Agricultural College, with 
experimental farm, might be made — the rest of the 
land used to extend holdings ; the College could be 
attached to some of the National Schools, and one 
skilled teacher might teach six or seven parishes, 
giving each one full day a week ; men could only 
learn agriculture when young, 48868-77, 48884-5. 


Fishing Industry — Proposed New Harbour. 

Many of the piers built had been proved worth- 
less ; little piers might he built .at Doobeg, .Murri- 
vaigh, and Killeen, for fishing, seaweed and turf 
supply to the islands and coast villages; though a 
harbour was essential to the development of Clew 
Bay fishing, the proposed expenditure of £100,(300 
on Innislyre seemed too great; apparently that pro- 
ject had been abandoned; the proximity of a railway 
made Roigh the best place for a harbour, 48877-83, 
48883. 


Picking Shell-fish a Remunerative Industry. 

Some of the poorest people had, unassisted by Go- 
vernment, become wealthy by. selling shell-fish from 
Is. to 15 d. a stone; a family could soon pick a cwt., 
but only at the high spring tides ; the fish were sent 
to Manchester, Liverpool, and London in cart-loads ; 
the railway had greatly developed the industry, 
48772-7. — Rocks, seaweed, and a not too rough sea 
were necessary to a good lobster supply; these condi- 
tions did not prevail at Achill, but people came from 
a distance to fish there, 48777-8. 


Compulsory Purchase and Acquisition of Land 
Advocated — Refusal of Lord Sligo to Sell to 
Tenants. 

There should be compulsory acquisition of land; 
twenty years before Captain Laprimandaye had 
offered to give land to the Lethermoghera tenants, 
without compensation, at the rent he as lessee paid 
Lord Sligo, and the latter had not consented to the 
sale ; Captain Laprimandaye had asked the Con- 
gested Districts Board to dispose of his interest, but, 
even since the Act of 1903, Lord Sligo gave various 
pretexts for not selling ; eighteen years ago the Shra- 
more tenants had tried to buy their holdings at ten 
years’ purchase from Mr. Simes’ representatives, and 
Lord Sligo had refused to sell his interest, and, there- 
fore, the Land Commission had not been able to 
advance money; a Mr. Stanuell, of Dublin, had 
bought the estate very cheap; the Mayo landlords 
and great territorialists were equally unwilling to 
sell ; from time to time there were tenants’ interests 
for sale, but the landlord had a veto, 48705-20, 48759- 
63. — Good land should be given the people, and the 
Congested Districts Board should build mills for the 
corn grown on it, 48731-5. 


Improvements Needed in Constitution of Board. 

The Congested Districts Board was composed largely 
of strangers, and was too much in the hands of paid 
officials, who had not the confidence of the people ; 
the Congested Districts should send as members 
natives conversant with their needs ; the Board ses- 
sions should be held in these counties, time and 
f niee tings published beforehand, and members 
of County and District Councils invited to. come and 
advise. There should also be an advisory Board in 
every congested county, e.p., the District or County 
Council, who would send their views to the Secretary 
tor consideration; whole counties, like Galway and 
Mayo, should not be left in the hands of a few 
officials; were the people consulted there would be 
no need for coercion and so forth, 48856, 48859-67. 


DORAN, Mr. HENRY. 

See pp. 74-7. 

Stoney Estate ; Justification of Transaction. 

Witness alone was responsible for the transactions 
of the Congested Districts Board with Mr. Stoney ; 
when Mr. Verelcer had been made assistant agent to 
the Board, it had been arranged that he should have 
nothing to do with any negotiations concerning es- 
tates for which he had once been agent ; the statement 
that he had not been discharged by the Land Judge 
a3 receiver, on entering the Board’s service, and had 
not had payment of any kind for his receivership 
when discharged in 1905, referred to the O’Donel 
Estate, not yet bought ; no part of the Stoney Estate 
had ever been in the Land Court, and Canon Greeley, 
might have informed himself accurately, 48891-5. — On 
the Stoney Estate, bought by the Board, was a moun- 
tain ; Mr. Stoney had formerly put stock on it for 
four shillings at a time, and anyone could graze an 
animal on it for so much a month, but the tenants as 
a body had had no grazing rights there ; the Board had 
let them graze it at a nominal rent, but witness 
thought the largest number of stock put on it at any 
time had been about thirty, and the average rents 
about £8 to £15 a year, for the four years the Board 
had had it ; very few tenants had stock, and though in 
some cases the Board had offered loans to buy this, 
they said they had too much rough land already ; the 
mountain could only be used three months in the 
year ; and more arable land was needed in order to feed 
the stock in winter ; the Board thought this reason- 
able, and at length induced Mr. Stoney to sell an 
arable farm, which he had hitherto refused to do, 
chiefly because his farming operations would be too 
contracted ; he had sold only on condition that the 
mountain should be re-sold him for a game park ; 
it might have been well to keep the mountain had the 
tenants had it free, but the Board did not give land 
for less than they paid for it, 48898-918, 48933-4. — 
The Board had paid £600 for the mountain, and had 
received for it — less 300 acres — the same sum in cash, 
refusing to have the sale through the Land Act ; the 
£800 mentioned by Canon Grealey referred to a sum 
including other holdings, 48918-21, 48946. — The Board 
had! only paid for half the fencing of the mountain 
on the south side, and had had nothing to do with 
Mr. Stoney’s building of the fence to the summit, 
48947-8. 

Emigration ; Reply to Charge that Emigration 

WAS ENCOURAGED BY DlLATORINESS OF BOARD IN 

Disposing of Land. 

The reason for the Board’s delay in disposing of 
land was well-know to tenants, most of whom did not 
complain ; they had not lost a single opportunity of 
buying land in Canon Greeley’s parish, since the pur- 
chase of the Stoney Estate ; here there had been 170 
tenants, the valuation of whose holdings was £1 6s. 8d. 
— a holding of 30s. might be held in twenty patches ; 
the Board thought if the people had these holdings 
free, their position would not be substantially im- 
proved, and that the only remedy was to get more 
land and as near as possible ; the Board had bought 
the tenant-right in comparatively large grass farms 
on the O’Donel Estate, in anticipation of buying the 
fee-simple of the estate ; some people complained that 
one of these, Derrylahan, should have been in the 
Board’s hands seven or eight years, but they knew 
that the Board, as a judicial tenant, could not stripe 
up these lands till they had become owners of them in 
fee ; they had approached Mr. Stoney at different 
times, in hope of getting the fee for his grass farm 
near Rosturk Castle, 48897-8. 

Amount given for the Kilcoyne Holdings Justi- 
fied. 

It was not true, as stated, that the Board had been re- 
sponsible for the emigration of either Miles or Patrick 
Kilcoyne ; the former had lived with his wife, son, 
and daughter-in-law, on a holding of which the rent 
(exclusive of the house) was 31s. ; the son was deli- 
cate, and under medical advice had decided to go to 
America, where a brother and three sisters were liv- 
ing ; the old couple resolved to go too, and wished to 
sell the interest on their holding ; the Board, know- 
ing this, offered Kilcoyne £22 — a reasonable price for 
four acres with bog attached and right of commonage 

* D 
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DORAN, Mr. HENRY— continued. 

on the mountains ; the holding, being in thirteen divi- 
sions, could be given to adjoining occupiers, and 
witness considered the purchase a wise precedent on 
the Board’s part ; no pressure had been put on Kil- 
coyne, except the offer of £22, 48922-32. — The case of 
Patrick Kilcoyne was as follows : John Kilcoyne had 
bought the interest of a holding for £11, with £6 10i., 
and £4 for an adjacent cabin, arrears of rent, from 
a gamekeeper, Purvis, who had been glad to be rid of 
it ; the Board could not take advantage of Kilcoyne s 
luck, and offered him £52 for his interest in the hold- 
ing, considering this, i.e., about fifteen years’ pur- 
chase on a rent of £3 10s. — a fair price ; only £13 
had actually been paid, for they had stopped the rent 
due ; Kilcoyne had bought another holding from an 
uncle, Patrick Kilcoyne, who had emigrated, but the 
Board had had no dealings with the latter, 48944-5. 

CONSTTLTING LOCAL OPINION. 

The agents had to work regardless of outside opinion 
but witness was always ready to hear the views of 
anyone interested in the districts concerned ; person- 
ally, he had not intended to ignore Canon Grealey 
of late years. Doubtless, Mr. Vereker’s self-respect 
had made him do so, considering the Canon’s attitude 
towards him, 48936-8. 

“Agitators,” 

An agitator was a person who spent most of his 
time creating disturbance in the sphere in which he 
moved — ns a • rule for personal ends ; Canon Grealey 
was not in this category, . but there were a good many 
agitators in Mayo, 48897, 48939-42. 


O’DONEL, Mr. E. THOMAS. 

See pp. 78-80. 

Condition op Island op Achill. 

Rents had been well and punctually paid on the 
Achill Mission Estate during the several years of 
witness’ iagency up to 1880 ; the population had in- 
creased in recent years, 48950. 

Migration and Enlargement op Holdings 
Unpbacticable. 

Achill, composed almost entirely of mountain and 
bog, Was not suitable for migration purposes or for 
the enlargement of small holdings ; it would be 
beneficial to the community if some of its members 
would migrate to better holdings elsewhere, 48950, 
48953-4. — Witness did not think there had been 
much emigration from the island, but there was 
emigration to England and Scotland, 48951-2. 

Development op Fisheries and Extension of 
Railway Advocated. 

The fishing industry had developed, and more 
people had been engaged in it since the building of 
the railway by Mr. Balfour ; the Congested Districts 
Board, too, had largely encouraged the industry ; 
the railway line should be extended from Cleggan 
Eerry to Belmullet, as that large and important dis- 
trict was now cut off from railway communication ; 
the number of boats seemed to have increased, because 
there was now a flourishing lobster trade with Eng- 
land which had been made possible by improved 
means of transit; this trade might also be further 
developed, 48954-8. 

•Mbs. O’Donel’s Estate — Inaccurate ‘Statement 
MADE BY Mr. M'HaLE. 

Mis. O’Donel was ready to sell a fair-sized estate, 
moludmg a substantial area of good grass land, at 
a price which, when expenses of. proving title, etc., 
had been paid, would, invested at 3£ per cent., yield 
- her present income ; it was not true (as stated by 
Mr. M'H-ale) that witness had offered his wife’s 
property for sixteen years’ purchase, and it was un- 
likely that negotiations had passed between the 
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O’DONEL, Mr. E. THOMAS — continued. 

Security for Advances in case of Sales withtw 
the Zones. • 

When landlords and tenants agreed on a sale 
within the zones, the bargain itself should be suffi- 
cient security for the State ; there was only oocal 
eional failure on the tenant’s part to meet obliga- 
tions, and it was most unlikely that a man wouM 
contract so improvident a bargain that the State 
would ultimately suffer; a judicial rent and the 
terms of sale being within the zones sufficiently 
protected the State and made the advance of money 
secure ; the Act of 1903, confirming any sale of which 
the price fell within the zones, was not against the 
interests- of the State, because landlord and tenant 
together were the best judges of the y.alue of pro- 
perty ; there was no need to consult the taxpayers 
even though they were ultimately responsible; wit- 
ness had heard nothing about the offer of the Blake- 
Forster Estate, under the Ashbourne Act, but could 
not see why, in a case described by the Commis- 
sioners, an estate should not now he passed if it 
came within the zones ; probably the Land Com- 
missioners had been mistaken when, after inspection 
they had decided the land was not security for 
twelve years’ purchase; it was true that at that 
time the landlord had been paid in stock (then at 
a premium), and that since then the annuity due 
from the tenant had been changed from 4 to 3^ per 
cent., so that rents might have fallen since the offer 
was made, but witness could not draw general de- 
ductions from a case of which he did not know the 
circumstances, 48960. — Witness had not known that 
undter the Act of 1903 the zones did . not apply 
in the case of purchase when the Congested Districts 
Board bought an estate ; the sale of a grass farm 
by witness to the Board was probably the only in- 
stance of a direct sale between landlord and tenant 
in Westport Union under the Act of 1903, but a 
great many sales had taken place throughout the 
country; on many of these estates there were non- 
jnd'icial tenants, and therefore inspection, and these 
might have been cases where the sales had fallen 
through beoause inspectors did not think the security 
sufficient, 48995-9003. 


Sale of Grass Lands should be made conditional 
on Sale of Tenanted Land. 

The general opinion amongst Mayo landlords 
seemed to be that offers to sell grass lands should 
be mad© conditional on the tenanted land being 
bought simultaneously ; that might or might not be 
the tenants’ view, but they would probably -be very 
glad to get the grass lands, and most landlords were 
willing to hand over the two sorts together to a pur- 
chasing authority ; the case of the Orahagh farm 
seemed to be an exception, but witness knew nothing 
about it ; the landlady might, or might not, have 
been entitled to what she proposed to ask for the 
land, 49004-24. 


Tribunal to fix Price of Land — Estates Commis- 
sioners not an Independent Tribunal. 

All prices in regard to sales of land should be 
fixed by an impartial tribunal ; it was most objec- 
tionable to have the price determined in every in- 
stance by the purchaser, i.e., the Estates Commis- 
sioners ; a landowner in Mayo had consented to sell 
them grass land from which he had drawn £3,000 
a year ; after inspection they had offered a price 
whlich would have reduced his income by £500 ; 
apparently they had fixed a price to suit themselves ; 
the landlord might ask too much, but at least he 
should be able to refuse the price fixed by the Land 
Commission ; in this case there had been as yet ro 
tenants, so the Commissioners were virtually the 
purchasers ; they meant to be fair, but they could 
not really be just ; witness’ distrust ol them was 
based on the single case cited ; the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, being more experienced, would probably 
be better judges, 49024-49. — Almost all Mayo owners 
would sell tenanted and untenanted land on the basis 
of getting thSr incomes at 3£ per cent. ; to ask them 
to sell for less seemed nothing short of confiscation, 
49049. 
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SWEENEY, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 80-2. 

General Poverty and Congestion in A chill — 
Failure or Potato Crop. 

The condition of the people of Achill was very 
bad ; a family of six or seven often had to live on 
two or three acres of bog, the produce of which could 
not support them ; there was no more congested 
corner than Achill, 49056, 49102. — Nearly every year 
there was a cry for relief, which was demoralising, 
and this year would probably be exceptionally bad, 
as the potato crop was almost a total failure, 49076. 

Purchase and Redistribution of whole Island 
of Achill bt 'Congested Districts Board 
Advocated. 

The Achill people would probably not migrate ; it 
would be well lif the Congested Districts Board would 
buy the good faims available for the enlargement of 
holdings ; there were two large tracts of cut-away 
bog, resting on clay, which could be reclaimed, 
49077-83. — Though a certain number would object, 
the majority of the owners of grass lands would 
probably be glad if the Board bought the whole 
island, striped and re-distnibuted it ; Glare Island, 
where there had once been coercion, had been pros- 
perous since its purchase by the Board ; witness be- 
lieved the land there to be better than that of Achill, 
49102-7. 

Migratory Labour — Home Industries Advocated 
for Women. 

Girls of twelve, who should have ibeen at school, 
had to go to Scotland ; , about 1,000 men went to 
England, and about 1,100 boys and women — about 
a third of whom were women — left Achill every 
year, 49056, 49059-60. — 'About 700 travelled by 
steamer to _ Glasgow ; the rest, bound for Scotland, 
went by rail from Achill .Sound to Dublin, and then 
by boat to Glasgow, 49061. — The men in England, 
granted a fair harvest, made from £12 to £15 ; 
some returned with £5 ; if there was a good hay 
season they had to come home at the end of four 
weeks, but a wet season prolonged the work and 
brought them more money ; some could not support 
themselves in England till the grain harvest began, 
49064-6. — Very _ few migrated' tp the .Scotch' coal- 
mines ; the majority acted as gangers to the women 
digging potatoes, etc., lin .Scotland ; this was cruelly 
hard work for women, and they had to put the 
potatoes into hampers and sacks sometimes weighing 
over 2 cwt. and carry them on their backs ; at 
home, when the men were away, they generally did 
the sowing, as they did not leave till June, 
returning in October, 49057-8.— -A handy woman or 
girl brought back on an average from. £8-£10, 49063. 
— They did not go in much for weeding potatoes, 
and none went for fish cleaning and curing in Scot- 
land, 49071-2. — It would be a real charity to start 
some home-industry, i.e., hosiery or lace-making, to 
keep these women at home ; about six months before, 
some Sisters of Mercy had successfully started a 
small branch of lace-making at the 'Convent, 49071, 
49073. 


SWEENEY, Mr. PATRICK— continued. 

thousands spent on a pier, any boat could save itself 
by going there in rough weather instead of, as now, 
to Westport ; a few hundred pounds should he spent 
on the removal of some rocks opposite the Coast- 
guard 'Station ; the Board had spent five or six 
thousand pounds on a fine pier ,at Keel, but this 
had never been of any use, because a bar had always 
choked the entrance to the harbour, 49088-96. — 
The building of the Cleggan Station railway was 
essential ; it would open up the district, greatly 
benefit the people, and give employment ; the Direc- 
tors Of the Midland Great Western had said they 
would work it if built, 49096-7. 

Dredging of Channel from Achill Sound to 
Darby’s Point. 

The Channel from Achill Sound to Darby’s Point 
should be dredged ; it had been choked with sand 
since the bridge was built, and fishing boats were 
now blocked ; eventually the people of Achill would 
probably have to depend solely on the fishing, which 
seemed the only industry likely to succeed ; rates 
were allready too high for the County Council to 
make any further grants, 49096-8. 

Dovega. Bridge. 

A bridge 'built by Mt. Balfour’s private generosity 
foT the congested village of Dovega had been swept 
away, so that communication was cut off between the 
two sides of the village, 49097. • 

High Rates — Enforced Expenditure by County 
Council. 

Rates were now about the same as 'before the es- 
tablishment of County Councils, but there was much 
complaint of the rates on buildings. Witness thought 
the rate was 6s. 8 d. on buildings and 3s. 4 d. on 
land ; he knew the increase bad been progressive 
owing to the County 'Council .being obliged to pro- 
vide money for the lunatic asylum and for matters 
outside the province of the Grand Jury, e.g., sheep- 
dipping, besides pensions for old officials, 49102. 


COLLERAN, Rev. MARTIN. 

See p. 82. 

Possibilities of Developing Achill by Reclama- 
tion and Drainage. 

W itness had not been long in Achill, but saw there 
great possibilities of development, both in land and 
sea, by a paternal Government ; patches of tilled, land 
— rich meadow; — lying in the most barren part, showed 
what (given proper assistance), might be done by the 
active, industrious population ; if lands, now flooded, 
were drained, more farms ;0ould be conveniently 
drained, and crops could be produced where it was 
now impossible to grow them ; doubtless, the people 
were employed somehow from November to May ; the 
men almost certainly worked their own. farms. 

Home Industries advocated for Women. 


Fishing Industry. 

The fishing had rather increased lately ; ten years 
before there had been no “nobbies,” i.e., large fish- 
es 'boats ; now there were eight, bought from the 
Congested Districts Board, on the five years system ; 
the time might well be .extended to fen years, for 
the men were honest, and had already paid off one 
yeaT s instalments, but though one season had been 
good, two had- been against them ; the Board had 
given thousands of , pounds in Achill ; witness had 
never known a civil bill process to be given to any 
man there, 49084-7, 49102. 

Eiers and Harbours Accommodation Needed. 


Achill was badly off for pier accommodation;- a 
pier at Darby’s Point, Achillbeg Island (where the 
landed from the nobbies), should be ex- 
nded 200 feet, and then boats of 100 tons could 
probaby float ,at half tide or less ; a harbour of re- 
uge was needed at BaLlycurraun, near Mallaranny ; 
natural conditions were favourable, and were a. few 


It would be well i.f some industries, e.g., stitching, 
knitting, or spinning, were started as winter employ- 
ment for the women ; the six or seven thousand now 
in Achill apparently formed little over half of our 
increasing population, 49108-12, 49114. 

Mi gratory - Labour. 

The rest of the people (including boys and gii’ls, 
who should have been at school) , were in Scotland ; 
the migrants earned enough in summer to keep them 
in winter, which . accounted for there being so little 
migration from Achill; there were more migrants — 
girls especially — in Achill than in Galway, Mayo, or 
Roscommon, 49108, 49113, 49115-7. 

Failure . of Potato Crop. ’ 

The potato crop, and to some extent the oats, had 
been destroyed by rain ; it would probably be neces- 
sary to support the people during the winter, as both 
winter and spring promised to be very bad, 49117. 
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O’DONNELL, Mr. PATRICK. 


O’DONNELL, Mr. PATRICK — continued. 


See pp. 82-3. 

Protest against Mr. Doran's remarks concerning 
“Agitators.” 

The men whom Mr. Doran had referred to as 
“agitators” were the elected representatives of the 
people, and knew the needs of the. district better than 
any paid official of the Congested Districts Board 
could do; they were only too glad to co-operate with 
the Board, 49118. 


Sale op Land to Evicted Tenants— Increased 
Rental op Island. 

There were four or five good farms— one owned 
Mrs. M ‘Donnell, of the V, alley, -another by m/ 
Sweeney (senior) and Mr. Sweeney (junior) • 
last would not object to selling at .a fair price- 
1846 or 1847 -all these lands had belonged to ’the 
tenants ; the rental of Adhill had been £800, but by 
1879 (when the Land League had been started! it 
had risen to £5,000, 49139. j 11 


Action op Congested Districts Board in regard to 

THE STONEY AND OTHER ESTATES; LOCAL OPINION 
IGNORED. 

The Board had done a very great deal for the coun- 
try, arid should be added to and strengthened, but 
some few of their operations had been great failures ; 
the re-sale of the mountain to Mr. Stoney had been, 
to say the least, a grievous mistake ; they should have 
■consulted Canon Grealey, by whose advice the 
O’Donel farms, near Newport, had been bought at 
7£ years’ purchase, while Mr. Doran had bought the 
tenants’ interests on inferior land on the Stoney 
Estate at twenty-six years’ purchase ; it was time 
they were now collecting the rents and spending them 
on improvements in the interests of tenants-, but the 
land had not been striped — could not be as yet— and 
one of the tenants (who hadi a holding from Mr. 
Doran), had said he would refuse a holding when 
offered one on it, 49119-29. 


Fisheries. 

Along the sea-board of the Westport Union, run- 
ning from the Killeries to Blacksod Bay, the 'fishing 
industry was chiefly carried on in small boats- and 
curraghs, and for want of larger boats and proper 
harbour accommodation, the fishermen were unable 
to reap the rich harvest awaiting them ; the princi- 
pal fish were herring and mackerel, but there was an 
abundant supply of cod, ling, plaice, sole, turbot, had- 
dock and lobsters, 49129. — The fishermen worked with 
great energy, some having gone as far as Downing’s 
Bay in Donegal, and been fairly successful ; some aid 
not come home until Christmas, 49139.— There seemed 
to be a great future for Achill fisheries, 49138 — Tho 
principal fishermen of Currane (Achill) had got some 
large fishing boats from the Congested Districts 
Board, but said they must return them if the time 
allowed for payment of instalments were not extended 
from five to ten year, *49129. -The Congested Districts 
Boaid should thoroughly clean and deepen the harbour 
*J, 01 ° 8 S" fishermen could enter in 

all weathers, 49136. 

Waste op Public Money on Useless Piers. 

Much public money had been wasted by building 

£5n e nnn P r^ : K in W 5 Stport Uni , on a , lo ” e probably fully 
£50,000 had been thus squandered by the Board of 
works, e.g., on Lecamry pier, costing £7,500- on 
the useless pier at Mallaranny ; at Keel, where the 
w,c a «Tili WaS 'it Ini0S J ; to ° ! , larrow for » row boat, and 
rodl ? “* d b “ la ers; pier, had been 
Km e £l ’ m ’ " d “* valley „f 

Aclull (this last, however, had net been bnilt by’ the 
W g ^ ted i ^ Stripts Eo * rd b where there was no&sh- 

SIcm ? she ™<” f rom other 

places, e.g., Inniskea, came m occasionally; these 
last coming principally from Achill Sound to sell 
lobsters 49130-7. — The people on the coast between 
buTEl and Mal . ,arann y wer e excellent fishermen 
« aranny P c' e A was becoming useless, except as 

a shelter m case of storm, 49178. p 

Development op Home Industries Advocated. 

Techni^ a T« 0 f° 11 ? t3r <>f Agriculture and 

f 1 I tract !? n lLad -sent a crochet teacher to 
more^Sjllvf 1 ? onth ?’ , who had said she had not met 

managed a lace school, 49139. ' ■ • n ns 


M‘GOVERN, Mr. JOHN. 

See pp. 84-5. 

Slight Inaccuracy in Canon Grealey’s Evidence. 

Witness fully agreed with Canon Grealey’s evi- 
dence, except that he believed Conway, the herd, had 
got most of his money from two daughters and a son 
in Colorado, 49140. 

Particulars as to Estate of Mr. Stoney. 

It was not true that Mr. Stoney had made the sale 
of arable land conditional on getting back the moun- 
tain, 49140. — On the 9th November, 1903, witness had 
been on a deputation to Mr. Jones, the head landlord 
who had said he was most anxious to sell the land’ 
Immediately afterwards Mr. Stoney (a lessee wit- 
ness thought) had stated that he had no objection 
to sell at a fair price; this he had probably received; 
in March, 1905, the Stoney part of the estate, and 
in June, 1905, the entire Jones Estate, had been 
vested in the Congested Districts Board; the Stoneys 
being only middlemen, the Board was bound to get 
the land with or without their consent, 49140-1, 
49143-4. — Mr. Doran’s statement that Mr. Stoney 
had at first refused to sell, because that would upset 
his farming arrangements, could not be true, because, 
thougli a part of the farm (Rockfield) had been 
grazed by Pat- Moran and others on the eleven 
months’ system, lie himself had never farmed, 49141-3. 
— The tenants had said they would not need any 
land outside their own, provided the land were 
striped, and they were given a part of the' lands on 
the estate and their former rights to the mountain ; 
apparently the tenants had had a right previously, 
beoause -two years before, .at a seed distribution in 
Westport Union, John Loft-us, of Bunhowna, had 
been charged for five bags of potatoes— three bags as 
a valuation of 2s. for the mountain, the rest, as a 
valuation of £1 5s. of liis holding; he would- surely 
not have been rated for the mountain if he had no 
right to it, 49161-3. — That day witness had met two 
tenants who seemed very sore over the re-sale, 49165. 
— In December, 1906, a notice in a local paper had 
stated that Mr. Stoney had poisoned the estate sold 
by him in 1900 to the Congested Districts Board, for 
the destruction of vermin; this seemed to show that 
he had the right of game on all the mountains and 
islands of the estate (No. I.), as specified in the 
notice; witness admitted that the Board would pro- 
bably not put the notices in, and that it might only 
appear to the public as if they had been inserted 
on Mr. Stoney’s authority, 49165-75. — Ten or 
twelve years before, the Stoney tenants had been 
prosecuted for cutting seaweed on the estate, but 
Mr. Horne, then Resident Magistrate, had dis- 
missed the case in their favour; since the purchase 
of the estate by the Congested Districts Board, Mr. 
Stoney had again prosecuted, and this time con- 
victed them, because the Board had not bought the 
seaweed, i.e., the foreshore, with the estate, 49175-8. 
— It appears that -Mr. Stoney had given the Con- 
gested Districts Board a right of way on the pro- 
perty of Sir Roger Palmer, whose agent had stopped 
their finishing a road they had begun ; they ha<3 
also opened up a quarry, building a shed for a powder 
magazine, and Mr. Jones had interfered, because they 
had neglected to buy the mineral rights of the Stoney 
No. I. Estate, though vested in the Board, 49144-7. 

Jones Estate! 

The valuations on the Jones Estate might be a little 
more than those on the Stoney Estate, though in some 
instances they were less, but the same remedies' were 
applicable to the two cases ; the estate had cost 
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M'GOVERN, Mr. JOHN — continued. MASTERSON, Mr. MICHAEL— continued. 


about 214 years’ purchase, though the represent a- 
' tives o£ the former owner, the late Victor E. Ken- 
nedy, had offered it to the tenants for about eleven 
years’ purchase, and been refused, on the ground, 
that the land, if given gratis, would be useless to. 
them, 49178. 

Poverty of Stoney Estate Tenants— Dependent on 
Picking Seaweed. 

The holdings on Stoney No. I. Estate, with an 
average valuation of £1 10s., could not support the 
tenants; some people spent their week gathering , 
cockles, etc., leaving home at nine or ten at night, 
carrying the shell-fish on their backs to Castlebar, ' 
and not reaching home again till daylight' • of the 
second morning following; seven years before, a- case 
of great hardship had occurred ; witness had- seen 
the mother of a large family resting by the road- 
side at three on a summer’s monring; she had two 
donkeys, and beside her a basket of cockles she Had 
been carrying on her bade ; she had walked to and 
from Castlebar, a distance of forty miles, and the 
next day had given birth to a child ; the -men of these 
families' migrated to England, the girls' to Scotland ; 
what applied to' Achill concerning migration applied 
■eqirally to this estate,- 49147, . 


- High Prices Given for Land by Board encouraged 
Emigration. 

Certainly the Congested Districts .Board should do 
their best to enlarge these poor holdings as soon as 
possible, but they should not bribe tenants to emi- 
grate by offering exceptional prices for their land ; 
as this was against the Board’s interests, they were 
probably not responsible for the actions of their 
officials; it was desirable if the Kilcoynes would 
have found another purchaser than the Board; they 
and certain others had intended to emigrate, but 
witness knew all the local people, and thought, that 
some at least would not have emigrated if the Board 
had fulfilled their expectations of enlarging hold- 
ings, 49148-60. 


Local Support of the Board— Efforts to Induce 
Tenants to buy Through the Board. 

The officials of the Board received as much local 
support as was possible ;' tenants had even been' pre- 
vented buying direct through Judge Ross’s Court, as 
the agent, Mr. Delandre, could testify, and a solici- 
tor in Dublin had been instructed to appear 011 their 
behalf ; about a month ago they had decided not to 
buy through the Board, unless consulted as to price, 
49152-3. 


MASTERSON, Mr. MICHAEL. 

See p. 85.- 

Evictions' in Achill; Hardships of Tenants'. 

Forty or fifty years ago, Mr. Pike’s tenants in 
Achill had been evicted from the grazing lands, now 
occupied by Mr. Sweeney, and sent on to the shaking 
bogs and rough land, .which they, had to redeem 
and clear. The landlord had taken part . of the 
mountain from them, and fenced it for himself, 
.49181-2. 


Increase of Rents ; Unfair Treatment of Tenants 
by Landlord. 

The townlands had been striped, and three tenants 
put on each stripe, everyone of whom, witness under- 
stood, had at- first paid ten shillings, and- had since 
been rack-rented up to £4, 49181-2. An Act of Par- 
liament had reduced the rent by five shillings in the 
pound, and there had been another' reduction on the 
second' statutory term, . but some tenants' being too 
•poor to go into Court, had made a written agree- 
ment with the landlord ; some who had no cattle, got 


a reduction of three shillings in the pound ; more, 
who had . cattle, got free grazing, but no reduction in 
rent ; • the landlord had virtually charged .for the 
right to the mountain by adding a shilling to . the 
rent, though this land had "not been, mentioned in 
the agreement, 49182-8. 1 

Extension of Pier at Darby’s Point advocated. 

The Congested Districts. Board had greatly im- 
proved the pier at Darby’s Point, and an expendi- 
ture of half as much again would be an .everlasting 
benefit to the people, especially the fishermen, of 
Achill ; were the pier ertended by about' half its pre- 
.sent length, any ship coming into Clew Bay. could 
bring a cargo there, 49188-0. 

Migratory Labour. 

Girls of twelve, instead of going to school,- had to 
earn their living in Scotland, where they had to 
sleej? in cold barns and endure’ many privations, 


CORRIGAN, Mr. E. 3. 

See p. 86. 

. Acreage and Valuation of Ballycroy ; Land in 
Hands' of Landlord. 

• • Ballycroy North and South contained 52,163 acres; 

- the valuation on agricultural ' land, excluding game, 
was £1,284,- 49190.-— 40;000 acres were in the hinds 

. of . three landlords ; on two estates the game was the 

- most valuable asset; on one of these, the Busby 
Estate,- the tenants had the' grazing, but on the 
larger one of- 29,160 acres tenants' had no grazing 
rights outside the ambit of their holdings; exclud- 
ing the demesne, about 600 acres, the landlord grazed 
16,500 acres ocf the best grazing mountain in Bally- 
croy; eighty-four- tenants held 5,548 acres— average 

. valuation £3 16s., i.e., 6 d. each tenant.— Ninety- 
three tenants held 7,505 acres — average valuation, 
£6 or £7; the landlord held 17,017 acres, with a 
valuation of £348 11s.,- 49190, 49193. 

Land would well repay Cost of Reclamation ; 
Refusal of 'Board to buy General Clyde’s 
Estate owing to lack of Funds. 

The majority of these large grass ranches were re- 
claimable, fit for tree-planting on the mountain side ; 
witness’s experience made him certain that a great 
deal of land would- well repay the expenditure of 
intelligently applied labour and defray the cost of 
reclamation ;• he had been working steward for eight 
years on General Clyde’s estate, where there was 
. splendid soil for reolamaljilon ; the landlord' and 
another gentleman had spent double .the rent they 

- received on draining, reclamation and road-making, 
and had been repaid for their expenditure;' rents 
had been reduced and there was' no expense for 
labour ; General 'Clyde had offered to sell to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, but they were not . able to 
buy at present owing to lack of funds, 49191-200. 

Operations' on General Clyde’s Estate discon- 
tinued since Passing of Act of i881. 

Since the passing of the Act of 1881 land opera- 
tions had been dropped and 1 no employment given 
on General Clyde’s Estate ; the Board had bought 
an estate of 11,000 -acres, -and had given much 
needed employment, 41190, 49192-3. 

Work of Parish Committee, etc. 

The condition of the people had been improved by 
the building of out-houses, the removal of cattle, 
and so forth, through -the Parish Committee ; the 
Congested Districts Board should get more funds for 
these purposes, and for the reclamation and drain- 
ing of mountains, the drainage of which would make 
the climate healthier ; the Board inspired more con- 
fidence in Ballycroy than, did- other Boards, because 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell and Father O’Hara were on 
it, 49200. 
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RUTLEDGE, Mr. THOMAS — continued. 


Fishing Industry — Pier at Fahy needed. 

Witness had been told that there -were sixty-seven 
boats dn the parish of -Ballycroy, and had there been 
a pier at F.ahy, near Donagh, the people would cer- 
tainly have been better employed fishing than in 
going to England and Scotland ; disasters in 1838 
and 1840 had stopped the fishing, 49200. 

Need tor Extension of 'Board of 'Works Loan 
■System. 

Out of 297 tenants only twenty, i.e., those of £7 
valuation, were entitled to Board of Works loans ; 
it would be beneficial if those who owned thirty 
acres of land could get loans spread over several 
years, 49200. 

Enlargement of Economic Holdings Advocated. 

There was no chance of improving conditions in 
Ballycroy district unless even economic holdings of 
reclaim able land were rrtade large enough to be 
worked with a plough, 49200-1. 


RUTLEDGE, Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 87-93. 

Value of Mayo Estates as Security. 

Witness appeared on hehalf of County Mayo 
branch of Irish Landowners’ Convention, 49202. — 
An opinion prevailed in Mayo that Mayo estates 
were not high-class security nor as sound a security 
as estates in other counties ; in opposition to this 
opinion witness called attention to tables 69 and 71, 
pages 72 and 74 in Report of Irish Land Commis- 
sion for period ended 31st March, 1906, dealing with 
judicial rents fixed under Land Law Acts for first 
and second statutory term from 1st August in 1881 
to 31st March in 1906, and from commencement of 
second statutory term to same date ; witness also 
oalled attention to concluding paragraph in section 
8, sub-section 1 of Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
dealing with applications to Land Court to fix fair 
rent ; which stated that the gentlemen appointed to 
fix 'fair rents “after hearing the parties and having 
regard - to the interests of the landlord and tenant 
respectively, and considering all the circumstances of 
the aase, holding, and district, may determine what 
is such fair rent,” 49204, 49212. 

; Average Reduction in respect to First Term 
Rents. 


—The only counties with a less average redw+;„„ 
than Mayo were Kildare, 14-1; Kin e ’ ,“ 
Meath, 13'9, 49218, 49222. -The reduction ill 
than elsewhere, showed the land was originally to 
cheaper, and in consequence dor the money now ad 
vanned that land would form a better security than 
it would have afforded if the original rents had 
too high, 49224.— In witness’s opinion rents in Mavo- 
had always been paid punctually, 49225,— Land, 
lord’s rent was as secure now as formerly, 49230 — 
The smaller the holding the greater the number ’ of 
years’ purchase for tenant right, 49231.— There was 
great demand for the small holdings, 49232-3.—' Wit- 
ness handed in ,a return dealing with sales of tenan- 
cies in Mayo (County, .and showing high prices given 
for occupation interest of tenants on different estates 
.as illustrating the security of rents in Mayo and the 
ease wjfili which the security could be itealised 
49225-6, 49235, 49249-52. ’ 


Prices of Tenancies in Mayo. 

The first case was of 92 years' purchase given for a 
future tenancy on la rent of £23 3s. 6 d. ; the second 
19 years’ purchase on .a rent of £5 in respect of a 
future tenancy ; these tenancies were determinable 
at the landlord’s will subject to a notice to quit, and 
the tenants were entitled to compensation for im- 
provements, 49225-9. — The third case was 19 years' 
purchase of a judicial tenancy on .a rent of £6 15s. • 
the fourth case 26 £ yearn’ purchase of a judicial 
first term tenancy on a rent of £3 13s. ; the fifth 
40 years’ purchase of a first term judicial rent of 
£1 9s. 4 d, ; the sixth 36 years’ purchase of a first 
term judicial rent of £10 16s. 6 d., fetching £395 
exclusive of auctioneer’s commission; the seventh 
was 13 years’ purchase of a first term rent of 
£2 10s. ; the eighth 102£ years’ purchase of a. 
tenancy from year to year at a rent of £2, being 
£205 in addition to auctioneer’s commission, 49230, 
49233. — .This last case was a holding without any 
building, but adjoining purchaser’s holding; it 
showed the competition and market value of the 
land as apart from its true value, 49238-9, 49243.— 
Purchaser had 9 acres 31 perches, and bought 9 
acres, 49245-6.— This was a cash transaction, 49248. 
— The ninth case was 83g years’ purchase for a 
tenancy determinable at will ; witness thought pur- 
chaser was not actuated by other considerations than 
intrinsic value of the property, 49240-1. — It was near 
purchaser’s holding and half a mile from the town, 
49243. — .The purchaser paid with his. own money, 
49244. — The two last cases were of ordinary small 
holdings, 49242. 


, Properties in Mayo must ■ have been let on mor 
reasonable terms than those in other Irish counties 
as the tables showed the average reduction for ,ad 
Ireland in respect to first term rents was 20‘7 am 
for iCo. Mayo only 19T, 49204. — Average reductioi 
; rn Province of Munster was 22T ; in Leinster 20T 
m Ulster, 19-7 ; in 'Connaught, 21-0 ; the only coun 
; ties with a less average reduction than Mayo, wer. 
S County Kildare, 17 '5 ; King’s County 

18-4 ; Westmeath, . 17' 8 ; Meath, 18'9 ; and in Ulste 
.thpre was Antrim,. 18-7; Down, 19; Fermanagh 
1&4 ; Londonderry, ■ 18‘6, • 49205-8.— Witness’s argu 
nlfent assumed there was a fixed and settled principl 
of valuation of land, but he admitted that. the evi 
dence was that there had .been no fixed principle o 
valuation, 49209-11.— He assumed that in fixing fai 
.rente aceount- had -been, taken of all the circumstance 
between, a. rich and poor district 
9 I 2 ^'Tl n fixm 2 faJr rents in Mayo, some of th 
rents had -teen put, on reclamation made by tenants 
much ^l^uation had been done on the poorer land 
®*e first term rents were perliap 
about equal to the Government valuation of Mayo 
•49221 WaS SUp ' pOSed ^ lfee vel T > w > 49216, 49219 

.Average. Reduction for Second Term Rents. - 
T ^ er ? ge re ^ ctio , n for second term rents fixed unde- 
- La ? -fete down to March 31st in 1906 wai 
19 7 for Ireland, and for Mayo it was only 15’5 r ii 
1 rcrvince of Munster average' reduction was 18T ; ii 
Province of -Connaught, ITS ; in Provincee of Lein 
*ter,‘ -16 8 ; m Province of Ulster, 22-7, 49218, 49222 


Present Security — Six Estates in Mayo. 

On the question of present security, witness' 
handed in .a return dealing with six estates in con- 
gested districts ; there were 1,215 tenants ; the 
average gross yearly rent on the aggregate for ten 
years was £6,313 4s. 7 d., being just over £5 per 
tenant per year ; 'the average collection for the ten 
years was £6,357 2s. lid’., including arrears, 
49252-3. — Arrears were still being paid off; the 
punctual payment of rent on these estates as shown 
by a return showed the integrity of 'the tenants, 
which was itself excellent security, 49268-9. — In es- 
tate No. 1 arrears on 1st November, 1905, were 
£225 8s. lOd. ; average rental of this estate for ten 
years was £1,097 2s. 5 d., and the average collection 
£1,100 12s. 5 d. ; average rent from each tenant was 
under £4 per year ; on estate No. 2 average rental 
was £1,475 '3s. 2d., collection during ten years 
£1,477 17s. 10<J. , 49254. — Three- fourths of tenants 
on these estates were migratory labourers ; 90 per 
cent, of the rents were par.d in gold which- must have 
come from England, 49255-7. — .These tenants retained 
their holdings merely ,as residences, 49258. — On No. 5 
estate average rental for ten yearns was £651 Is. 3d. ; 
tenants paid £670 17s. 5d., 49265. 

Terms of Purchase offered by Landlords. 

Witness handed in a return taken from : a Blue 
iBook dealing, with unten anted lands on estates of 
which he was .agent and whose landlords were willing 
to dispose of them as well .as of the tenanted lands 
belonging to the same owners; for . these . lands the 
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•owners would accept a capital sum, which after 
transaction was completed and ail expenses paid, 
would, if invested at per cent., yield the land- 
lord the net income he had before the sale, 49269-75. 
— This sum would not be in -addition to a bonus, 
49276. — Witness had sold a few estates, and in so 
•doing had endeavoured to arrive at a price that 
would secure the landlord his net income, 49277-8. — 
Landlords would have no objection to submitting 
their books to Estates Commissioners or Congested 
Districts Board, 49279-82. — This would not be the 
same as giving .an account of the net income under 
which the Income Tax was paid ; Income Tax should 
be assessed on the Government valuation less one- 
eighth deducted under the Finance Acts, 49283.- — In 
the aase of mortgages, when the interest on the 
mortgage was more than 3£ per cent., the price put 
down to secure the net income would not include 
deduction of interest on the mortgage ; mortgages 
were a personal matter 'between the landlord and his 
creditor's, 49284. — If the interest on mortgages were 
taken into the calculation there would he danger of 
injustice to the remainder man in the case of mort- 
gages on life estates, 49285-6. — -In the case of the 
mortgage of the fee of an estate, it was true that 
where a man was paying five per cent, interest on 
a mortgage and agreed to pay off that mortgage he 
saved on the five per cent, interest, and if the 
par cent, interest were calculated without taking 
this fact into consideration, the actual net receipt 
would be over-estimated by the difference between 
3£ per cent, and the amount paid on -the mortgage, 
49286. — Arrears of rent were a personal debt ; if the 
landlord were tenant for life of the estate the arrears 
must either be paid or 'be added to the purchase 
money, 49288. — -Witness did; not see much difficulty 
about .arrears, 49290. — Witness had never added nor 
heard of the addition of more than a year or two 
to the purchase money, 49291-2. — In arriving at net 
income the landlord would have to show the .average 
receipts of Tent within a term of years, 49294. — .The 
arrears therefore would really disappear as the net 
income would be considered) as far as it had been 
collected; this was so far .as getting at the capital 
sum was concerned, but the arrears would still be 
the landlords, 49295. — The net income of the land- 
lord would be calculated as the gross income less the 
expenses of collection, 49313-8. — iBy net income wit- 
ness meant the profits of the lands foT the owners 
in ordinary oases after allowing for poor rate and 
for head rent as well as tithe rent-charge and other 
Government charges together with expenses of 
management ; to pay off those charges' the landlord 
must receive a capital sum out' of the purchase 
money, 49322. — As .a rule the landlord would; have 
-only a life interest in his estate ; if uncollected rents 
were not included in calculating the net income of 
an estate the rights of the remainder-mian would be 
infringed, 49308, 49315-7.— Arrears must be settled 
* signature of the purchase .agreement ; 

•after the signature the Act of Parliament cancelled 
them ; as long as the purchase agreement was pend- 
Jiaf ^ an ^ 01 '^. could never sue the tenant for rent, 
49319-22. — In disposing of untenanted lands land- 
lords were disposing of their valuable Occupation 
interest and receiving nothing for it ; if they turned 
these lands into tenancies they would receive large 
mims for occupation rights, 49322, 49325-6.— If the 
Department decided to let grass lands at a less figure 
than would recoup the expenditure in .acquiring those 
-lands the State must bridge the difference ; the bonus 
cud not do this and was eaten into by legal ex- 
penses, 49322-4, 49335. — In estates with which wit- 
ness was concerned there was no difficulty in proving 
a landlord’s net income from untenanted land; in 
some other cases there would be difficulty, 49327-8.— 
*Un grass lands divided into holdings by the owner 
toe holders would be that owner’s tenants, 49329. — 
Witness had known instances since 1881 of owners 
thus breaking up grass lands and letting them in 
small divisions to adjoining tenants, 49331-3. — 
Witness did not contemplate this .being done on a 
large scale ; it -was a great mistake it had not been 
done, 49334-5. • 

Compulsory Purchase Unnecessary. 

Congestion problems in Mayo could be solved with- 
ut compulsion it 'landlords redeived ^or their land 


RUTLEDGE, Mr. TROMAS—continued. 

.a sum winch invested at 3£ per cent, would give 
them their net income, 49381-5, 49389.— Compulsion 
generally produced dissatisfaction, 49385-9. 

Congested Districts Board. 

Witness thought Congested Districts Board should 
meet more frequently, 49335-40, 49346, 49359^60.— 
Witness had done business, with Board, 49357. — He 
had knowledge of Board’s work, 49370.— He had seen 
work of Estates Commissioners on Olanmorris Es- 
tate, 49371.— He thought Board should continue 
their work because of their previous success, 49372-3. 
— Board should consist partly of members represen- 
tative of each county, 49342, 49361-3.— There might 
be sub-committees of Board dealing with each county, 
49344.— -The principle of nominating members should 
be retained and (Board’s powers extended, 49349-50. — 
Board might act through a Committee of their own 
body, 49351-2. — Board should continue '.and act inde- 
pendently of all parties ; it was at present indepen- 
dent of the Estates and Land Commissions, 49352A-4. 
—Board should be paid, 49355. — An elective system 
would prohably not result as was suggested in re- 
moval of members of Board after a couple of years’ 
work, 49364-6. — Board should have more money 
placed alt its disposal by the Exchequer, 49366, 49367. 

Drainage. 

Government should undertake a large scheme of 
arterial drainage in County Mayo, 49366.— A good 
drainage system would improve the yield of very 
small farms but not necessarily to the benefit of the 
workers, as tillage on a large scale had failed in 
Mayo, 49374-80. — Sea fisheries, should be further 
assisted by railway extension and building . of more 
piers, 49366. 

Documents put in by Mr. Thomas Rutledge. 

A. — Notes of Evidence, . . . . 193 

B. — Sales of. Tenants’ Interests on Estates man- 

aged by Witness , . . . . 194 

G. — Table showing average rental and average 
rent collected during ten years on six ' 
typical Estates, ■ . . . . . 194 

D.— Untenanted Lands managed by Witness, . 195 
B. — Holdings of Tenants sold on Estate of the 

Marquis of Sligo, . ■ . . .195 

LYONS, Very Rev. Canon. 

See pp. 93-6. 

Distrust or Royal 'Commissions. 

Royal Commissions did not command confidence, 
as the reports of several had remained without re- 
sults ; however, the present Commission should have 
a fair chance, 49397-400. 

Congested Districts Board. 

■Congested Districts- Board might have done 
splendid work, but it had .been poorly financed and 
had not . satisfied the people ; in witness’s parish 
eighty new houses . had been built on untenanted 
land cut up ; but outside their mearings were people 
in a state of congestion looking on ana dissatisfied ; 
congestion about Castlebar was very bad, 49401. — 
On this estate Board had been draining as well as 
building houses, etc., for two years ; some of the 
tenants had their patches in twenty plaices ; £3 was 
the average rental, and tenants went to England to 
earn money, 49402. — The land was not striped; 
Board had not done their work' thoroughly, 49403-4. 
— 40,000 people had left the country since Commis- 
sion began its sittings ; 120,000 would be gone before 
legislation was effected ; the country was bleeding 
to death, 49405. 

Urgent Need for Purchase of Land in Connaught. 

Congested Districts Board should purchase and 
distribute land promptly before despair had driven 
people from the country; if Board had power and 
money congestion could be dealt with in' a few years, 
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49424-9. — If some authority bought out all Con- 
naught, that would give the people hope, and they 
would be content to wait till the work of division was 
completed, 49430, 49443, 49450, 49478-82.— The whole 
province of Connaught should be scheduled, and every 
district where there were twenty families living on 
uneconomic holdings should be considered congested, 
and the holdings augmented from the nearest land 
available, 49447-9.— It was too late to stop the young 
men and women from emigrating, but if holdings of 
twenty-five or thirty acres were provided a tenant 
could educate his children, give the land to one son, 
and scrape a fortune for his daughter; the rest of 
the family would emigrate, 49431-3. — Owing to the 
price of produce, the land could not support all the 
children unless Free Trade were abolished ; decline in 
Ireland’s population was due to lack of good govern- 
ment and to Free Trade; Ireland should govern her- 
self or be governed as a Crown Colony, 49434.— -Wit- 
ness’s parish contained congested estates, without 
imtenareted land, and estates with tenanted and un T 
tenanted land, but the landlord would not sell ; 
Sir Henry Lynch Blosse had an estate in the parish 
containing three thousand to four thousand acres of 
grazing land which he would sell to the Board, 49406, 
49408. — Sir Henry was negotiating with Board, but 
there was a difficulty over money, 49407-7a.— It would 
be a great pity if Board, whose work had had such 
good results, did not buy this estate and use the 
untenanted land for migration purposes, 49409-11. — 
Whoever undertook the migration work, the Agricul- 
tural Department should have a voice in the matter, 
because the time at which land was transferred from 
landlord to tenants was the appropriate moment for 
starting agricultural schools, 49412. — In regard to 
purchase of this estate the tenants should be con- 
sulted, but this would be better done privately than 
at a public meeting, 49413-20, 49422, 49456-9. — A 
simple form of transfer of land was desirable ; land- 
lords should be compelled to sell and be given their 
net income, but of this the tenant should be called 
on to pay only what he was able, the State supply- 
ing the rest out of the £3,000,000 a year of over- 
taxation, 49422. — Grass land, 3,000 acres in extent, 
existed in Mayo Abbey, most of it being in Castle- 
lcnockan parish ; there was less in Turlough parish, 
but a large tract lay close to that parish; Turlough 
parish was not congested; the Board had works in 
Mullagh, but there they had brought in people 
from Par try, which had displeased the local 
congested people, 49436-7. — In Kilmaine barony 
there was a great deal- of grass land ; most 
of the Mayo parishes had sufficient grass 
land to relieve congestion, 49439. — Migrants 
should be placed on land with whose character they 
were acquainted, 49440. — Achill people would not do 
very well in Mayo, 49444-5. — All uneconomic hold- 
ings should be enlarged before the sons of tenants 
were provided for, 49451-5. 


Estates Commissioners. 

Congested Districts Board should buy untenanted 
land in preference to Estates Commissioners ; the 
latter should buy in counties where there was no con- 
gestion ; Estates Commissioners had done nothing on 
the Clanmorris Estate, ,49423-4 ; 49461-5. — Witness 
did' not reflect on Estates Commissioners, 49460.— 
Congested Districts Board built houses, etc., on es- 
tates they purchased ; Estates Commissioners merely 
marked out the land and paid the tenants to do the 
work on it, 49466-77. 


HIGGINS, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 96-9 and 102. 

Status of Witness. 

Witness was Chairman of Castlebar Rural District 
Council, 49483. — His evidence was derived from per- 
sonal experience, 49532, 49536.— As. Chairman of the 
District Council he was generally consulted bv the 
tenants, 49533-5. J 

Congestion in Castlebar Rural District. 

Castlebar Rural District contained 140,640 acres, 
the valuation being £42,598; population was 23,335 
rated at £1 13s. per, person ; 4,424 of the holdings 
were under. £5 valuation;. 367 of the holdings had a 


HIGGINS, Mr. PATRICK — continued. 

valuation over £15, and occupied 36,502 acres, giving 
an average of 100 acres each; in 1841 the population 
of the Union was 61,043, and in 1891 it was 28,921 
49486. — The holdings under £5 could not support a 
family in comfort; the average stock on such a hold- 
ing was one cow and two calves, not exceeding a year 
old, as well as a couple of pigs and a donkey, 49486- 
93. — All able-bodied men and boys migrated to Eng- 
land, where they earned about- £7 each per annum; 
women and children worked the farms; one man had 
a family of nine to support on a holding of an acre of 
arable land and three of cut-away bog ; non-scheduled 
divisions in this district were often worse than - 
scheduled ones ; for instance, on the Brabazon Estate, 
in Ballyhean division, eleven families lived on a 
valuation of £29, whilst in the same division twenty 
persons owned 2,032 acres; Brabazon _ tenants had to 
travel five mile? for turf and five miles to sow com 
acre potatoes, 49495. 

Rundale System. 

The rundale system was greatly responsible for 
failures of crops ; in rundale estates the same stripes 
had to be tilled for a lifetime; in Clonfert village 
fifteen holdings were held in rundale, one of them 
consisting of 3 acres 20 perches, in seventeen divi- 
sions, and another of 3 acres 2 roods, in thirteen 
divisions, while a third holding of six acres was in 
twenty -three divisions, 49493. — The Brabazon Estate 
was not scheduled because of the high valuation of 
the grazing land, 49495-8. — It was in Ballyhady elec- 
toral division, 49500. — Clonfert village, was in Clon- 
keen electoral division, which was scheduled, 49494-5, 
49498. — Clonkeen contained 118 holdings under £4 
valuation, 49499. — The rent of these rundale estates 
had been in most cases fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, who pointed out the different stripes, 49501-2. 
— Within witness’s knowledge, the land had always 
been under rundale management ; in some cases the 
landlord never saw the estate, 49503-4. — If the estates 
were re-arranged they would be unlikely to return 
to rundale, as the people now recognised the diffi- 
culty of the system, 49505-6. — Parish Committees' 
work in congested areas was hampered by tenants’ 
unwillingness to make improvements pending sale of 
' rundale estates ; the removal of a dung-heap from 
the near neighbourhood of a house was rendered diffi- 
cult by the small amount of ground immediately at- 
tached to the house, 49509-12. 

Compulsory Purchase. 

Few sales under Land Purchase Acts had taken 
place in ' Castlebar Rural District, landlords gene- 
rally demanding such prices as 24 years’ purchase 
on first and 26 years’ on second term rents ; pro- 
perties for which 26 years’ purchase were asked were 
similar in character to the Fitzallan-Hope property, 
which was sold under Ashbourne Act in 1900 for 16 
years’ purchase ; there had been no single failure to- 
meet the annuities on the Fitzallan-Hope Estate, 
49509. — In some cases landlords refused to sell these 
estates at any price, so that compulsory powers would 
be necessary to effect purchase, 49513-5. — Tenants 
should not pay higher prices than they could afford, 
and the rest of the sum required to secure the land- 
lord against loss should be made up by the State, 
49526-31. 

Drainage. 

Drainage was a crying need in Castlebar Rural 
District owing to the floods ; but Congested Districts 
Board had done good work there regarding arterial 
drainage, 49506-7.— The Arterial Drainage Commis- 
sion had held no sitting in the district, nor examined 
witnesses on behalf of any of the tenants there, 
though they sent some evidence from Mayo, 49507-a. 


Stall-feeding Cattle on Small Holdings. . 

. Witness was a practical farmer, holding about 100’ 
acres, with valuation of £45, and rent 4 about tne- 
same, 49484-6.— He tilled eight or nine acres pi n“: 
farm, but not the same part every year, and 
observed a rotation of crops, 49537-42.— The sys 
of cultivation among small farmers could qe lmprov 
by drainage and by liming the soil, and so to > 
49543. — Lime abounded in the district, 49546.— to 
holders usually disposed of their cattle to grazie r 
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49547-9. — On improved holdings the cattle could be 
kept till ready for fattening by the Leinster men, 
as, wijh more tilling, more stall-feeding would be 
possible; thus the need for the grazier as a middle- 
man would be done away with, 49550, 49561-2, 49580- 
3. — Such small holders as still remained when the 
grazing land had been divided could pass on their 
cattle to their better-off neighbours instead of to a 
grazier, 49552-60 ! . — When grazing lands were broken 
up a new market would arise, and dealings be direct 
with Englishmen, 49617-8. — At present witness dealt 
chiefly with Scotch buyers, 49619-20. — Witness, on his 
100-acre farm, with 50 acres in grass, could fatten 
most of his cattle himself, 49563-7. — He had twenty- 
three or twenty-five head of cattle on his holding, 
about five being bred on the holding in the year, and 
the rest bought, 49563-7, 49569-72. — His cattle were 
stall-fed in winter, a system which would be greatly 
followed if the people had the grazing lands, 49568. 
— Fattening on the grazing lands was not generally 
possible in County Mayo, 49573-5. — Witness kept his 
cattle three years and then put them in the stall to 
fatten; this system paid him, 49576-9. — On £10 hold- 
ings a few beasts could be fattened every year at a 
greater profit than selling stores could bring, and the 
system would improve the land, 49591-5. — On an ave- 
rage a £10 holding on ordinary land would repre- 
sent about five acres of tillage, supporting ten beasts 
and fattening two or three, 49597-600, 49616. — Holders 
of £10 farms sometimes stall-fed cattle, but such £10 
economic holdings were rare in Castlebar district, 
49614-5. — 100 acres of grazing land carried thirty or 
forty cattle ; broken up into farms of five acres, under 
a system of mixed farming, they would carry 50 per 
cent, more, 49610-3. — Witness lived entirely by his 
holding, 49606. — He grew a good deal of wheat and 
used it for fattening cattle, 49608. — If grass lands 
were used as he used his holding new occupiers could 
earn a fair livelihood out of the land, 49609. 

Sales of Tenants’ Interests. 

Small holders in Castlebar Rural District were gene- 
rally in debt to shops, 49584-90. — Extravagant prices 
mentioned by Mr. Rutledge as given for occupation 
interest were not paid by persons whose income was 
exclusively derived from land, but by returned emi- 
grants or pensioners or shopkeepers; within the last 
ten years, on a property for which Mr. Rutledge was 
agent, two tenants’ interests had been sold, one to 
witness for 4A years’ purchase of the rental, and 
another for a fraction . f 'over six, 49704-7. — A holding 
purchased by witness adjoined his own farm, and 
was bought to enlarge the farm, 49708-10. 


M ‘DONALD, Rev. MICHAEL. 

See pp. 99-102. 

* 

Westport Parish. 

Witness attended on behalf of Westport Rural Dis- 
trict Council ; he was the Archbishop’s administrator 
in Westport, and represented him for that district ; 
witness’s remarks mainly applied to Wesport parish 
of which he was in charge, and also applied to sur- 
rounding parishes ; Westport parish contained 622 
agricultural tenants, who paid a total rent of £3,321 
Oei 3d.j; and had! a total valuation ofi £3,150 
8*. 5 d. ; and had a total valuation of £3,150 8s. d. ; 
land in Westport parish was generally wet and cold 
and unproductive ; some of the tenants were too poor 
to effect improvements, even with the aid of Parish 
Committees’ grants, but were said to be very regular 
m paying their rents ; in a single year £6,898 19s. 
were received by the 622 families from 1,343 of their 
members, who were abroad ; neighbouring parishes 
* n a con< ii tion similar to that of Westport, 
49621-2, 49624. — Witness’s figures were obtained from 
personal enquiry of parishioners, 49623-4. — Enlarge- 
holdings and migration on the one hand, and 
on the other the development of fisheries were what 
was needed, 49629. 

CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD’S NEGLECT OF LOCAL 
Suggestions. 

There should ibe some one on Congested Districts 
Board with special knowledge of the vast and poor 


area between Slyne Head in Galway and Belmullet 
in North Mayo, which was at present neglected be- 
cause no one on the Board understood its needs, 
49626-7, 49630^43. — Board might in certain cases adopt 
local suggestion ; in erecting houses on the Bingham 
Estate at Gloshpatrick, convenient to the sea at Clew 
Bay, Board had refused to add to each house an 
extra large room for letting purposes, which would 
have assisted the development of the neighbourhood 
as a seaside resort, 49643 5, 49663. — If Board had 
built an extra room, and added cost of that room to 
annuity, the case might have been met, 49655.— A 
slip built by the Board in the island, of Aran, at a 
spot other than that suggested by the local people, 
had been swept away by what in Aran was called a 
Blight breeze, 49664-7. — Natives from their know- 
ledge of currents were better able to judge of a site 
for a pier than a visiting engineer, 49668-9. 


Harbour needed in Clew Bat. 

Between Beilmulleti in Mayo and Cleggan in Gal- 
way, there was no safe harbour for fishing boats in 
bad weather ; there should be one in Clew Bay, 
49670. — Collapse of the Inislyre project was attri- 
buted by newspapers to the refusal of the Midland 
Great Western Railway to contribute the requisite 
quota, 49671. — Money for the marine grant had been 
earmarked for Inislyre, 49674.— Mayo County Coun- 
cil agreed to assist by a rate for a couple of years, 
49676. — Congested Districts Board was giving one- 
tenth of the expenditure, 49677.— The project should 
be taken up by some sympathetic Board, 49678.— 
Witness thought Government was not in earnest 
about the Inislyre project, 49679. 


Clare Island’s need of a Telegraph. 

In Clare Island, which had for years been the 
property of Congested Districts Board, lack of tele- 
graphic communication often prevented the islanders 
from disposing of their fish when caught, 49679, 
49689. — The distance from Clare Island to the main- 
land was three miles, 49681.— The Post Office had 
been approached on the subject of a cable to Clare 
Island, but without result, 49682-3.— Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had helped with the cable to Aran, 49684. 

A good landing place in Clare Island would be 
very expensive, 49686.— If there were a telegraph to 
Clare Island, and no landing place, the small boats 
from Clare Island could take fish to meet the large 
boats from Westport, etc., and the large boats could 
take the fish to the railways, 49690, 49701-3.— Much 
had been already done for Clare Island, but Conges- 
ted Districts Board having stood sponsor for it should 
supply this crying need for a telegraph, 49692-7.— 
Witness had no connection with the island beyond 
being in its neighbourhood, 49698.— There was good 
land in Clare Island, but the fishing was necessary to 
enable the islanders to live, 49699.— The land round 
the island was proverbially good fishing ground. 


M'NAMARA, Mr. A. 

See pp. 102-4. 

Position of Witness. 

Witness was a district Councillor and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Irish League, 49711. — He was a 
farmer liolding about thirty-four Irish acres, with 
rent and valuation about £12 8s. each, 49743-7. — Part 
of his farm was on the shore and part was island. 
49748. 

Killeen Parish. 

The half-parish of Killeen was very congested and 
large part of the tenanted portion was held in run- 
dale ; in some of the townlands valuation was less 
than £2 per holding ; most of the tenants were de- 
pendent on extraneous assistance, mostly from rela- 
tives in America, 49711. — Tenants of the small hold- 
ings generally went to England for the harvest, 49712- 
5. — Marquis of Sligo was the principal landowner; 
in 1901 the Marquis offered this and other property 
* E 
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to Congested Districts Board at eighteen years’ pur- 
chase which Board thought too high ; after passing 
of Land Act of 1903 he was requested to sell to 
Board by Westport District Council, but did not do 
so, 49415-6. — Houston grazing ranch, containing 
24,762 acres, adjoined this congested district, and 
four years ago Board purchased the best portion of 
this ranch from the Earl of Lucan ; Board had been 
several times requested by the District Council and 
United Irish League to begin distributing land; 
Board did not answer till two months ago, when they 
said the land was leased last summer, 49716-20.— If 
Board had made repeated ineffectual offers to the 
lessee of this land, that fact would strengthen the 
case for compulsion, 49722-3. — Only 16,000 acres of 
the ranch were purchased by Board ; the Marquis of 
Sligo held the rest on eleven months’ system, 49723-4. 
— The Marquis’s portion contained some excellent til- 
lage land in the Louisburgh district, south of West- 
port, 49726-7.— Most of the evictions from this land 
took place in 1848, 49728. 

Kelp Industry on Marquis of Sligo’s Estate. 

Kelp industry brought considerable earnings to 
tenants till 1907, when the price of kelp fell from 
£4 10s. to £3 10a., one-fifth of the price was claimed 
by the Marquis ; this claim was unjust, because the 
seaweed did not grow on the foreshore, but drifted in 
from the Atlantic ; the Marquis’s claim was probably 
derived from the fact that the weed was collected on 
the foreshore ; the seaweed was valueless unless manu- 
factured into kelp within four or five days of land- 
ing, 49728-31. — Witness believed the Marquis had a 
definite right to the foreshore, 49732-4. — The land 
was rented down to high water mark, and tenants 
-not owning land near the shore had to pay the Mar- 
quis for a place on which to dry the seaweed ; cart- 
ing to the kelp store cost 5s. per ton ; after deducting 
■carriage and royalty the tenant made only £2 11s. ; 
at this price the industry would probably die out ; 
the amount of kelp made, in 1907 was only half that 
made in 1906, 49734-5. — At one time kelp fetched £7 
a ton ; up to last year it fetched £6 10a., 49736. — If a 
pier were built at Bunlough Point, kelp could be 
shopped to Ronagh, instead of being carted seven 
miles to a kelp-store, 49748-51. — Kelp was taken to 
Glasgow or' London by steamer from Ronagh, 49752-3. 
—The seaweed was shipped half -burned, 49724. 

Fishing on Mayo Coast. 

A pier for fishing and for landing cattle was 
needed at Bunlough Point, and would enable the 
people to earn a good deal by fishing; Congested 
Districts Board had been several times memorialised 
on this subject, 49736. 49741. — There was excellent 
lobster and mackerel fishing ground on Mayo coast, 
and lobsters were taken thence by Connemara boats 
and landed at Connemara and Achill, 49736-9. 

■Cases op Tenants of Congested Districts Board 
not benefited by Improvements. 

On estates purchased by Congested Districts Board 
the old rent was charged till the estate was re- 
settled ; this was so on the Jones’s Estate and part 
•of the Lucan Estate, 49753, 49755, 49760-1, 49763.- 
Where the Board gave the tenant no other advan- 
tages he should receive a reduction of rent, 49758-9. — 
It would be the same thing if he had some advantages 
•on the occasion of the sale, 49762. — It was sometimes 
six or seven years before an estate purchased by 
Board was sold to the tenants ; tenants should get 
an immediate reduction in proportion to the annuities 
they would have to pay if they bought direct through 
the Land Commission ; when purchases were made 
direct through Land Commission the immediate re- 
duction was 8s. m the £, 49764-8. — These arguments 
referred to the bettor-off tenants who might have pre- 
ferred to purchase through the Land Commission but 
had given the poor tenant an opportunity to obtain 
an- enlargement to his holding, 49769.— Twenty-five 
te'arS ago the Marquis of Sligo offered the Killeen 
estate to the tenants at eighteen years’ purchase, but 
it was agreed at a meeting that this arrangement 


would leave most of the people as badly off aa ey ■ 
and the better-off tenants agreed to let the sale run 
out until the grazing land was distributed, 49770 
Better-off tenants were not always benefited even 'bv 
such works as arterial drainage, which did not give 
any advantage to high-lying lands, 49772-4. 8 


KENNY, Mr. P. D. 

See pp. 104-11 and 166-7. 

Scientific Reclamation of Bog-land. 

Witness had a tract of cutaway bog in County Mayo 
in which, in 1906, he grew heath, and rushes and 
bog cotton ; in 1907 he grew two good crops of clover 
and rye-grass liay, 49776, 49781. — The under stratum 
was an alluvial drift under the bog which afterwards 
was once a soil before the bog super-accumulated 
49777. — Witness, when a child, saw about ten feet of 
peat cut off the bog for fuel, 49779. — There was an 
average of probably eighteen inchfes of the bog sur- 
face left between the surface of the ground and the 
sub-soil, 49779a. — In raising these crops of clover and 
rye-grass hay the cost of fertilising and seed was more 
than paid by the first year’s hay, and the land was 
reclaimed in addition, 49779a-80. — Vast tracts of 
mountain land in congested districts could be reclaimed 
in this way with little labour; in some places. how- 
ever- drains would be necessary, but in the iarger 
tracts these would be less expensive than witness- had 
found them, 49781-2, 49789. — It was nor necessary to 
reclaim before getting the first clover crop ; reclaiming 
was chiefly a question of chemistry of the soil, 49783. 
— Lime phosphates and potash were the chief manures 
employed by witness before putting in the seed;; in 
planting clover he treated it with tritro-Culture which 
freed nitrogen from the atmosphere and increased the 
vitality and volume of the plant; leguminous crops 
depended little on nitrogen in the soil and legumes 
especially clover were the most valuable crops that 
could be grown by these inexpensive substances while 
putting into the soil the expensive substances that 
made complete manuring ; nitrogen was worth £14 a 
ton, and the lime phosphates and potash £4 a ton, 
49784, 49787. — Fertilising cost about 30s. a statute 
acre, 49790. — Clover, except white clovers, would live 
on ordinary land not more than three or four years; 
it was not a perennial, but the process left behind a 
botanical habitat for other clovers that were per- 
manent and good pasture, 49785. — Witness used the 
legumes only as a means of reclaiming; they were ex- 
haustive of the inexpensive and increased the expen- 
sive substances of fertility, 49787. — They rendered the 
land fit to grow other crops, 49788. — The plants grow- 
ing on a bog would show what was underneath ; sorrel 
and heather and sedge would grow only where there 
were vegetable acids in the soil ; these acids prevented 
the life of the more valuable organisms and prevented 
the decomposition of vegetable organisms natural to the 
habitat ; where there was enough water bog was pro- 
duced by accumulating insufficiently decomposed vege- 
table fibre, often inch in nitrogenous substances, if an 
alkali were applied to neutralise the acids the result 
would be that the plants dependent on the acids would 
be stopped in their growth and the undecomposed 
matter would be set fret? to decompose, and so set free 
the nitrogenous matter it held ; witness had found 
the mixture of phosphates of lime and potash the best 
alkali for this purpose ; six; or seven cwt. of the mix- 
ture were needed per statute acre, 49788, 49790, 49821- 
2. — The manures sold in the West of Ireland were 
the wrong kind, and had prejudiced the people against 
artificial manures, 49823.— The alkali should be 
applied in October or November, and there should be 
a little scatter of something else to enable the seeding 
to fasten a little on to its footing, this, would mean a 
cost of about 10's, per acre, 49824-5. — Witness had u 
stuff dug out of the foundations of an outhouse; J 
broken up turf dug from the ground itself were u 
it would be liable to get suddenly wet and dry ana toe 
seed might be destroyed, 49826. ---The bluish clay 6 
found under bog would be excellent for this scaitte g> 
49828.— The heath should be left till the foUownig 
.autumn, when it would be brittle before the scy > 
49826. — Seed should be sown in April to July \ . 11 s 
in April tihe crop could be mown off with last ye 
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fieather, 49831. — The missing element of fertility in 
the soil which now have been made up and farmyard 
dung, which would not previously have been of much 
use, could now be added, and would produce a. larger 
crop, 49841a-3. — The land could then be ploughed, but 
would be better kept in meadow for a few years, as it 
■book time to decompose the mass of half decomposed 
matter underneath the land; in this process the fer- 
tility travelled downwards an inch or two per year, 
and ploughing should be reserved till there were six 
or seven inches of fertility, 49791, 49844. — Alternate 
cropping could then commence if the land were dry 
enough, 49845. — Land in congested districts at present 
practically useless could be made to produce at a 
profit more than the whole existing production of the 
land worked ; with greater intelligence land at present 
chopped in oongesrted districts could easily produce 
double without additional labour, 49793-8. 

Economic Holdings. 

An economic holding was not a geographical' 
measurement ; it was a holding held by an economic 
tenant, that it, a man who treated efficiently the land 
under his control, 49829, 49832-3. — There was a limit 
to this statement’s application, but witness could 
point to cases in Mayo where a man with ten acres 
enjoyed a higher standard of living than a neighbour 
with 100 acres, 49836-41, . . . 

Want or Scientific Training in Mato. 

;• Improved methods of cultivating such as 

those just' described were regarded with sus- 
picion in Mayo; there was a~ tendency to 
discredit facts ; if the public mind were educated and 
sn industrial atmosphere and an industrial public 
opinion created the present incapacity at industry 
would disappear j witness’s object in making agricul- 
tural' experiments was to benefit his neighbours, but 
they seemed incapable of profiting by the object 
lesson; privileged opinion, that is, the opinion of 
persons in prominent positions, was the only thing 
that would have an effect on ’tihe people, 49845-9. — A 
want of scientific education prevented the people from 
making the most of the work of Congested Districts 
Board ; for this reason no use had been made of the 
Board’s excellent drainage work in Roscommon, near 
Ballaghadereen, 49850-5. — The Irish were naturally 
as capable as any people in the world, 49856. 

Cattle on Small Farms. 

There would be less need for enlargement of holdings 
if efficiency in working them were increased, 49799. — 
Large holdings were not needed for raising cattle; in 
Belgium four full-grown cows could be kept on the 
equivalent of am. Irish acre, 49800. — In Belgium the 
food was obtained by the quick succession of summer 
crops, 49802. — Weather in Ireland was more favour- 
able to growth of green crops than in Belgium ; it was 
less favourable to the saving of dry grass crops, 
fl 9803. — Growth in Ireland began earlier and 
continued later in the year than in Belgium, and 
vegetable life in Ireland never in a state of nature 
fell to so low a level as in Belgium ; these facte com- 
pensated for the more variable summer, which seldom 
was severe enough to prevent growth, though it ha.d 
done so in 1907 ; 1907 was the first year in which this 
had happened in tihe six year's witness had been in 
Ireland, 49809. — The milder Irish winter would not 
make the difficulty of keeping down weeds insuperable 
if ploughing were done properly in autumn, 49810-1. 
— Cattle could be fed in summer on green stuff instead 
of grazing ; some land, notably friable land, in West 
of Ireland could produce four times as much summer 
feeding from an acre under cultivated green stuffs for 
feeding in the byre than from an .acre of grazing, 
49802. — Witness could grow four crops of clover per 
year in Mayo in a bad year, 49804. — Lucerne was the 
best crop for continuous summer cutting, but was not 
grown in Ireland ; if it were, one acre would supply 
for green feeding in summer as much as three or four 
acres of the same land laid out in a dry season in 
bad pasture with bad seeds, 49808. — Lucerne where 
it was grown was a success in Ireland ; it also goo all 
its nitrogen, from the air, 49813. — Witness thought 
the Department of Agriculture were making experi- 
ments with lucerne in 1907 ; three crops of rye-grass 


KENNY, Mr. P. D. — continued. 

could be grown per year on fairly poor land, 49814. — 
There was too much of allowing cattle to run in Ire- 
land, 49815. — Mr. Boyd’s suggestion that 100 cattle 
would do better on a 100-acre farm than 100 cattle on 
the same land divided into four 25-acre farms might 
b© correct; but in stall-feeding with green stuffs 
specially grown for the purpose the animals got purer 
food than they would find roaming at will over 100 
acres, where there would be inferior food growing, • 
49816-7. — On a system of mixed tillage farms should 
carry twice the number of cattle supported under the 
grazing system, 49818-20. 

Clerical Interference with Migration Schemes. •' 
Officials of Congested Districts Board generally had. 
complained to witness that the Board’s migration 
schemes were hampered by the clergy, who prevented 
the people from leaving their own parishes, 49857, 
49867-8, 49872-8. — Cases had occurred in County Mayo, 
49867-6. — One case occurred in the townland of Cul- 
trasna, within a mile of Kiltimagh, where the Board 
had settled all the tenants on the mere equivalent of 
the land they had before; non© of them could work 
the plough owing to the nature of the land; these 
tenants continued to go to England for a living ; in.' 
one instance the Board had built a new house on an 
estate of 15s. annual value, thus, perpetuating its con-, 
gestion ; this Cultrasna land had been striped by 
straight stone walls ; all the tenants whom witness in- 
terviewed there intimated their willingness to move, 
■to better holdings, except . one, who said the parish . 
priest must first be consulted,' 49881-5, 49912. — Wit- 
ness afterwards repeated this man’s statement to other 
Cultrasna tenants, some of whom said the priest - ob- : 
jected to their leaving, and they thought it was be- 
cause they were worth so much per household per year’, 
to the parish collection, 49891-3, 49898-901. — There 
was land within twenty-five miles which might be 
made available for these tenants ; some of it was in 
Board’s possession, 49904-7. — Witness had never been 
informed that these men had been offered the oppor- 
tunity of migrating, but lie assumed it was the Board’s 
duty to find land for them ; finding them fixed on im- 
possible holdings he asked would they go if they got 
land, and was told first they would not, and then that • 
they were willing to go, and then he discussed the 
reasons why they did not go, 49913^4. 

Comftjlsory Acquisition or Land. 

The use made of land and the capacity to make use 
of it were more important questions than compulsory 
acquisition, 49918a. — Witness would agree to com- 
pulsion if it resulted in land being held by the 
capable, but he saw no reason to suppose that the 
Board would only give land to the capable, 49921-2.— r- 
Irishmem were comparatively incapable in industrial 
matter's though not from their Own fault; in matters 
of industry and economics they were far behind other 
nations, and would remain so as long as they were' 
told 'they were not to blame for it, 49923-4. — Witness 
objected to compulsion in any form; the analogy of 
railways was defective, as everyone wished to travel, 
but only a class could hold land; the community’s- 
interests were concerned in the land question, and, 
whatever conduced to the. land’s being turned to the 
best account should be encouraged ; usually inter- 
ference with freedom in such matters operated against 
careful use of the Lund and its resources, 49925-7, 
49934-7. — The interests of the community in Ireland 
were mainly agricultural but not entirely so, 49928-32. 
— In Queensland, where the State had resumed large 
tracts of grazing land, property in the land was being 
individualised, 49938. — Ethically the land should be 
the nation’s property, but the ownership of the land 
was not one-fifteentii as much as the production of 
the land under intelligent treatment, 49940-1. 

Statement Corroborating Evidence of Witness at 
Castlebar. 

Witness put in a document relating to evidence 
previously given by him, which had been questioned, 
51552. — Containing a statement by Mr. Jordan, of 
Kiltimagh, Petty Sessions clerk, 51553, 51555. — Volun- 
teered by Mr. Jordan as a verbal statement, 51555, 
51568-9. — And put in writing at. the request of wit-; 
ness, 51568-9. — This was given to witness after he 
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had given his evidence before the Commission, 51555-6. 
— This evidence was called in question, which did not 
surprise witness, as it was extraordinary evidence, 
51555. — And was presented to the Commission on 
account of the criticism of the Chairman of Com- 
mission, 51544. — Mr. Jordan was willing to make an 
affidavit if necessary, 51555, 51557. — Mr. Jordan was 
not present, but would attend if he were asked, 
51660. — And the valuation had not been changed since, 
51557-8. — Witness was not free to give the names of 
persons who had told him of facts stated in his evi- 
dence, 51553, 51559. — And therefore wished for cor- 
roboration by a direct statement, 51559. — Witness 
remembered having said in evidence that he knew 
twelve men who had perjured themselves, 51562. — 
Witness asked (when told that the Commissioners had 
been informed that these men had spoken the truth, 
and that witness had suggested other statements to 
them) whether this referred to the same twelve men, 
51563..— Witness considered this inquiry irrelevant, 
51564. As also the question as to the time and place 
of ., the alleged perjury, 51565-6. — But would repeat 
his statement as to the perjury, 51564. — A serious 
reflection had been made, but only on twelve fisher- 
men, 51567. — The statement by Mr. Jordan set forth 
that on the estate of Lady Larpent, at Waterdale, 
tenants were some of the poorest and most highly 
rented Mr. Jordan had known; and that when he 
was preparing the estate for sale the parish priest, 
Father Commins stated that he was opposed to the 
Congested Districts Board having anything to do with 
the purchase of the estate, and that he would oppose 
the migration of his parishioners, 51552. 


TAYLOR, Mr. GEORGE. 

See p: 111. 

Marquis of Sligo’s Estate.. 

Witness was agent to the Marquis of Sligo, and 
spoke to correct Mr. . M'Namara’s statement; in 
1897 the Congested Districts Board negotiated with 
the fourth Marquis of Sligo for purchase <xf Kil- 
teever containing 53,000 acres; conditions were 
eighteen years’ purchase in 1899 of tenanted land 
70_ per cent, of which was first term rents, and 
thirty-two years’ purchase for the grazing land, and 
fifteen years’ purchase of kelp ; witness thought 
Board oflered , about sixteen years’ and thirty for 
spaaing land and ten for kelp ; in 1900, 
-Lord Sligo asked if the Board would finish 
the matter ,. and was told the Board had. 
no money ; in 1901, Board asked if he would take 
1 ms, and was told he would not; in October, 1903, 
after the Land Act, Board asked the Marquis to 
■come to terms on account of the bonus, but he was 
then all, and would have no more to do with the 
matter ; the fourth Marquis died' in November, 1903 
and up to August, 1907, the new Marquis had not 
•completed taking out his title to tht> estate, 49943.— 
Lord Sligo was not prepared to take eighteen years’ 
purchase for the tenanted land unless he got thirty- 
two years’ purchase for his grazing land .and fifteen 
kelp and. he stated that about the year 
1883 the third Marquis offered Kilteever, 'but then 
70 per cent, of the rents were not reduced, as the 
Land Act had no effect, 49944.— There were some 
cases in which terms oflered by the Marquis were 
rejected as the tenants wished the smaller holders to 
get additions to their Land, 49945. 

MOCLAIR, .Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 112-3. 

Congestion in County Mayo. 

Witness was a journalist, and lived in a congested 
th rf Centr ®° f Kilmaine Estate, near Castle- 
bar, where he assisted m managing a holding; all 
Cnnvpfwf *Tv , s ¥f ld be scheduled as congested® and 
Districts Board should have compulsory 
powers to acquire lands. * * 

Kilmaine Estate. 

-p.f^ rly y® ars ag° Board purchased Kilmaine 

taiSd’93 2 ’° 55 stat * te acres and com 

tamed 93 tenants with a gross rental of £532, a poor 
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law valuation of £545, and a population of about 
635 persons; valuation of the majority of the tenant* 
was under £5, and of none over £10 ; the land » a , 
very poor, most of the arable being cut-away bog and 
reclaimed mountain; many holdings contained only 
three or four acres, and much of the land was run 
dale ; in one townland six families held between them 
28 acres, divided into 65 plots, on which forty peonk 
lived ; one of these tenants, with three acres of land 
paid £19 a year for five, acres of grazing land in fh« 
vicinity, and kept six cows and made a fairly good 
living ; he was an eleven months’ tenant who had ac 
quired the tenant’s interest and let the grazing to four 
or five tenants ; lie kept his home land in tillage and 
kept his cows on the five acres in summer, hand-feed- 
mg them with green food in winter; the high price 
of the grazing land was due to its scarcity, 49947 
49949.— In a neighbouring townland a widow had 14 
acres, about four of which were marsh; she rented 
six acres of grazing for £25; she kept twelve cows 
and had brought up a family of fourteen, some of 
whom filled good positions, 49947, 49951.— Other ten- 
ants with large families lived on three or four acre* 
of cut-away bog, their live-stock consisting of one or 
two cows each; only five tenants kept a horse; 112 
men and youths from the district went annually to 
England, and saved between them £1,200 a season- 
the men generally left early in the year, and the 
women and children worked the farm ; for years no 
one in the district had received out-door relief ; Board 
could do little to improve the conditions; over forty 
of these Kilmaine tenants had once lived on 927 
acres in the townland of Derryharrifl and were evicted 
in a single day, in 1848, when Derryharrifl was con- 
verted into a grazing ranch ; Board had now acquired 
this ranch, which had deteriorated from neglect, and 
could provide oqjy six new holdings and sixteen plots 
for additions to holdings ; Board had acquired another 
ranch which could supply additions to other hold- 
ings, but 53 tenants must still remain unassisted 
unless Board had compulsory powers to purchase 
other grazing lands in the vicinity, 49951-2. 


Compulsory Powers. 

The only attempt in Mayo at dividing grass lands 
into holdings was in the case of an estate about to 
be. sold to Estates Commissioners when the landlord 
tried to get double the interest in the estate by strip- 
ing up the land at first, and then selling the tenant- 
right of the holdings at eight or ten years’ purchase, 
and then selling, the whole thing over again to the 
Estates Commissioners, but the attempt was checked 
at once, 49965. 

Board’s Unwillingness to Give High Price*. 

Board sometimes lost a chance of purchasing land 
from unwillingness to give the price demanded, even 
though the tenants were willing to pay the corre- 
sponding annuity; a case had occurred recently on 
the Kilmaine Estate, 49956-63, 49966-70. 


Industry of Population. 

Sherabeen was a very poor mountainous property 
between the mearing of Castlebar and Westport 
Unions; neither oats nor rye could be grown there; 
here extensive drainage and fencing works had been 
undertaken by Board, and the people worked for 
wages of 9s. a week, in a manner sufficient to de-- 
monstrate the inaccuracy of the description of West 
of Ireland men as lazy and thriftless, 49953. — The 
people’s industry was also shown by the fact that on 
a mountain part of the Kilmaine Estate holders had 
been engaged in sprouting potatoes years before the 
system was popular elsewhere in Ireland, 49963. — 
Others had had the enterprise to send milk daily to 
Dublin, but had to give this up because they could 
not aflord to wait for the cheques which did not 
arrive promptly, 49965. 


Congested Districts Board preferred to Estates 
Commissioners — Compulsory Powers. 

Congested Districts Board was more trusted by the 
people, of Castlebar Union than were the Estates 
Commissioners ; Board’s officials were sometimes 
hampered by a tenant’s refusal to migrate, and Board 
should have compulsory powers to remove such tern 
ants, 49953-4. 
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Recreation Grounds. 

Board should have powers to establish recreation 
grounds in closely populated neighbourhoods to keep 
the youths from public-houses, 49954-5. 

LARMINIE, Mr. ALEXANDER. 

See pp. 113-5. 

Congested Districts Board and Estates 
Commissioners. 

Witness approved of Congested Districts Board’s 
■work as far as his experience went, and preferred to 
see congestion dealt with by Board rather than any 
other body, 49971, 49975-6, 49980. — Its funds and 
powers should be enlarged, 49981. — Estates Commis- 
sioners and Congested Districts Board occasionally 
overlapped; in one instance at a meeting of tenants 
there was contention as to whether purchase should 
be through Commissioners or Board, 50009-10. — All 
Connaught and a few of northern and southern coun- 
ties should be entirely under Board, 50009. — Witness 
objected to compulsion causing landlords to sell at a 
loss to themselves, 49972-4. 


Fisheries. 

Fishing was the greatest source of wealth for Ire- 
land and should receive more attention ; piers and 
harbours and loans for purchase of nets and gear 
were needed along west coast, 50010. 

Agricultural Education. 

Agricultural education was at present almost in its 
infancy, and Agricultural Department’s work was not 
very practical, 49978-9, 50010. — Improved agricul- 
tural education would enable more of the people in 
congested districts to get a living, but emigration 
from Ireland could not be dispensed with under exist- 
ing circumstances, 49977, 49982. — Agriculture did not 
pay owing to bad prices of agricultural produce, 
49983, 49996. — Potatoes were the only crop that could 
be cultivated in Ireland with profit, 49996. — Small 
occupiers could support themselves by their work, but 
it would not pay them to employ labour, 49984. 

Emigration and Intensive Tillage System. 

Proper tillage would improve the land and increase 
its productiveness, but it was doubtful if it would re- 
pay the labour, 49987. — Emigration of the redundant 
members of families would probably continue even 
with better education and intensive cultivation, 
49977, 49988-91, 49995-6. — Emigration was a neces- 
sary evil, the emigrants’ great misfortune being that 
they were sent away poorly educated, 49992-3. — 
Cattle were not nearly as profitable .in 1907 as twenty 
ears before, 49997. — Though in other countries la- 
ourers cguld be profitably, employed in the work of 
raising foodstuffs for stall-fed cattle there was no 
prospect of this being so in Ireland, 49997-9. — Speak- 
ing principally of the West of Ireland and from long 
practical experience, witness thought tillage not a 
practical outlook except on small farms, 49999-50001. 
— Witness had been under-agent for Lord Lucan for 
the past forty years, 50002. 

Rundale Holdings. 

Rundale holdings originated from holdings once 
held in common by two or three families, which in 
time became thirty or forty families; under the old 
arrangement the landlord could not prevent the sub- 
division between these families, because where leases 
were granted they contained no restrictive clauses ; a 
hundred years ago, when the leases were granted, it 
was probably not realised how important such clauses 
were, 50003-5. — These leases continued on an average 
fifty years without change of rent, 50006-7. 

Lord Lucan’s Experiment in Breaking Up a Large 
Area. 

Lord Lucan had successfully broken up a large area 
into small holdings in the manner followed by Con- 
gested Districts Board, but he did not undertake great 
improvements, 50009. 


LARMINIE, Mr. ALEXANDER — continued. 
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GAiLLAGHER, Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 115-6. 

. Congestion in Oarnacon Parish. . 

Witness farmed nine Irish acres ; his valuation ' 
was £8 7s. and his rent £9 ; he represented the Car- •' 
nacon and Ballyiglass Branch of the United Irish 
League ; Oarnacon parish contained about 150 ten- ' 
ants, nine being economic, or having over £15 valua- 
tion ; the rest occupied holdings of from two to eight 
acres and lived on their earnings as labourers in 
England and on money sent them from America; 
these small, tenants did not care to purchase their 
holdings as their condition would not thereby he 
greatly improved, 50011-3. — The small patches had 
been constantly worked till they were worn out and . 
liable to potato disease ; the smallness of the hold- 
ings forced tenants to take conacre from graziers 
and landlords at from £3 to £4 per acre a year, 
50013, 50022-3. — These tenants coul<I be assisted only 
by additions to their holdings from untenanted land, , 
1,400 acres of which were at hand, but could only, " 
it was said, he acquired by compulsory purchase, ■ 


Compulsory Purchase. 

If the landlord were .assured his net income in 
return he would he well off ; purchase should he 
made hy Congested Districts Board ; this district 
was no ti scheduled congested, hut all Connaught 
should be scheduled, 50018.— Grazing land in Car-, 
nacon parish was all held by persons outside the 
parish, 50023-5. — This land was suitable for culti- 
vation, 50026. — Local people who needed land should 
he supplied first in every place, 50027. 


Floods occasioned by Dams tor Ornamental 
Water. 

Bogs in 'Oarnacon parish were all worn out and 
turf had to be fetched from a distance, 50018-9. — 
Turf and pasture were destroyed by floods which in- 
vaded all the lowlands in winter as drainage had 
been entirely neglected ; Lough Cairra could not empty 
its waters into Lough Mask owing to dams made by- 
two landlords for purposes of ornamental waters, 
50019-21. 


High Valuation op Carnacon Holdings. 

Economic holdings of £15 valuation represented 
fifteen to sixteen acres of tillage land, rent being 
about equal to valuation, 50028-33. — The land was 
good but rent high ; the valuation was on the hold- 
ing not the land, and had been raised by the reviser 
in witness’s boyhood, 50034-9. 


KILLEEN, Mr. PATRICK J. 

See pp. 117-25. 

Congestion in Clarbmorris — its Population, 
Valuation, and Area. 

OLaremonris Uni£n, ‘which had! a valuation of 
£44,729, comprised three dispensary districts, viz., 
Ballandine, £16,050 5s. ; Ballyhannis, £13,081 ; and 
Clatremornis, £16,597 l&s., 50042. — In 1901, the 
valuation of the whole union was £43,992 ; an in- 
crease of £757 was shown since that time, 50044-5. — 
Whereas the population must have materially de- 
creased, 50044. — The total population, including the 
town, was in 1901, 25,820, 50043-4. — The population 
in 1901 was, Ballandine Dispensary District, 7,239; 
Ballyhaunis, 10,879 ; and Claremorris, 7,70% 
50042. — There were nineteen electoral divisions in the 
Union, of which eleven (Ballyhannis, Bekan, Clare- 
morris, Ologhermore, Course, Culnacleha, Kilvine, 
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Knock (North), Knock (South), Loughanboy, and 
Mumeen) were scheduled os congested ; the remain- 
ing eight divisions (of Ballindine, Caraun, Cross- 
hoyne, Garrymore, Kilcolman, Mayo, and Tagheen) 
should also be scheduled, 50046, 50058. 50065— 
There were several very congested villages in un- 
scheduled districts, for example, in Caraun division, 
the village of Cuilmore, where 274 persons were liv- 
ing on land valued at £298, 50059-60. — In the vil- 
lage of Garryredmond, were 145 persons on land 
valued at £173 ; in Meelickbeg, 30 persons on £30 
valuation; in Meelickmore, 96 persons on £75 15s. 
valuation, and in Tortagh, 80 persons on £65 valua- 
tion, 50060. — Adding all these together, the aggregate 
would be less than £1 valuation per head; in Mayo 
Electoral Division there were in Corskeagh, 36 per- 
sons on a valuation of £39 ; in Corlisland, 17 persons 
on ‘a valuation of £3 ; in Derronell, 65 persons on a 
valuation of £51 ; in the Tagheen division, there were 
in Ballydafi 51 persons on a valuation of £73 10s. ; 
in Knocklbrack and Lanabold, 37 on a valuation of 
£49. 10s. ; in Tersaugh, 71 on a valuation of £80 ; in 
Tagheen (East and West) there were 70 persons on a 
valuation of £100 ; and in Ballindine division, in 
Killeen, 120 persons on £111 10s. valuation, 50062. — 
In . the eight unscheduled divisions there were 11,000 
aq-es of grass lands valued at £5,800, 50058.— Of 
these 3,324 were owned by Lord Oranmore and let 
to; graders, 50059.' — If the valuation of the grass 
lands were taken out of the total valuation these un- 
scheduled electoral divisions would come within the 
definition of congestion; the rest of them are no less 
congested than the examples given, and it was unfair 
they should have no relief-, 50062. 

Congestion Defined. 

Witness considered that a district was congested 
when it contained holdings of less than £10 valua- 
tion, 50068. — The present system was to take £7 10s. 
as the maximum valuation of a holding considered 
as congested, 50066, 50069, 50094.— This was too low, 
50066.— It was. arrived at by taking the valuation per 
head as 30s., 50066, 50078. — And reckoning a' family 
as five persons, 50066.— Witness advised that it 
should be doubled, and’ reckoned at £2 a head, 50069, 
— Or £10 a family, 50069. 


Parish Committee Grants. 

Witness stated that there were in the unscheduled 
districts many occupiers as poor as in the scheduled 
districts 5(1062, 50064, 50072, 50076— And thought 
it a hardship that parish grants should not be avail- 
able for them, 50062-3, 50073, 50076— Witness wished 
to see areas scheduled that they might have a Parish 
Committee in them, 50095. — Parish Committees had 
been a boon in many parts of the country, in teach- 
m R hygiene and sanitation ; and encouraging the ob- 
servance of the rules by the conditions on which they 
gave grants, 50062, 50096— The grants could not be 
given to any family with over £7 10s. valuation, un- 
less it was in a congested district, scheduled as such ; 
and m congested districts they were generally given 
50098 9 Very P °° r ’ t0 fcl0SG Under £15 valuation > 50094, 


Suggested Alterations in Scheduling. 

H the whole of Connaught were scheduled, it would 
meet witness s complaint, 50067— Or if the Board 
a PP*y. lts ° lf to congestion, wherever it 
’ , wlt , hout bem S b °und by a definition, exclud- 
ing districts comparatively prosperous, where con- 
gestnm was found it would do as well, 50071, 50079- 
SOORP a g“ ’™ U “. 0 ” 1 J , speak *« Lis own ’unions, 
oUUo^-4— Because his knowledge was confined to that 
district, 50083— And he did not wish to take too large 
a scope, .though he was interested in the affairs of 
reffI a rd d te%b Who1 ^’ 50 . 088 ;— He gave his evidence with 
l? S * rd ,*° the ul V?n he knew, 50089— And expected 
Soon mi 1 ' 8 WOul - d S 1V ° evidence of their unions, 
The Province of the Commission was to put 
Sartsa and draw a general conclusion, 

nn? 8 i 5 I 0091 ;r-^ lder P resent rules, the Board could 
rn°L d £L mth u he ? rass farms > 50071— And there 
must be some alteration, 50077. 

Taxation on House Improvements. 

th ' of '■action ill the 

>• w buildings, 50046. — These improvements 
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in poor men’s houses were taxed, £i 2s. Id. on evert 
£5 increase in house valuation, 50046. — Or 4 S . 5^ 
in the pound, 50047. — This was very unpopular 
50047, 50055— And led farmers to refuse parish 
grants for house improvement, lest they should lead 
to increased taxation, 50046, 50051. — This farmers 
would prefer to contribute to improvements rather 
than be taxed on them, 50048-9. — The Irish peasant 
would make no effort towards improvement if he were 
to be taxed for it, 50046. — Taxation on improvements 
lessened the burden on those who made no improve- 
ments, 50054. — The dislike to this form of taxation 
was common to England and Scotland as well as Ire- 
land, 50050, 50055, 50057. — In England the landlord 
made improvements, 50050. 


Lord Oranmore’s Grass Lands. 

As grazing lands in Claremorris were excellent for 
tillage, and the congested tenants lived for the most . 
part on bad low-lying lands; some years previously, 
Lord Oranmore, when appro ached by his tenants, 
agreed to sell his land in the neighbourhood of Esker 
and Ballindine, 50099. — But refused to sell the grass 
lands on the plea that the price would not give him his 
present income, 50099, 50116. — About the same time 
he took over the grazing ranches, which had been in 
the hands of graziers on the eleven months system, 
and stocked them ; but though the steward, Grant, 
was a good judge of cattle and sheep, and appeared to 
make the business pay, Lord Oranmore was discour- : 
aged by the fluctuation of the cattle market, and 
came to the conclusion that the business was better 
worked by several graziers, and returned to the old 
eleven months system, dismissing Grant ; witness 
stated that if landlords tried to stock their ranches 
themselves they would soon be willing to sell at a fair 
price, 50099. 

“Fair Price” of Grass Lands. 

Witness thought that twenty years’ purchase was a 
fair price for grass lands, 50099, 50105. — By this he 
meant twenty years’ purchase on the rent, 50100,— 
But he could not say what was a fair rent for grazing 
lands, which might one year be worth 30s. an acre, 
and another year only 22s. 6cl., 50101. — Witness did 
not understand how the Board, or the Estates Com- 
missioners estimated the price of the grazing land 
they bought, 50104, 50106. — And he thought Mr. 
Doran, or Mr. Stuart of the Estates Commission, 
having experience, could fix a price, 50106.— He ar 7 
rived at his calculation by taking the same data a* 
for tenanted land, 50105. 

Fair Price of Tenanted Lands. 

Witness took as his basis of calculation, a £5 ten 
ancy ; if a landlord receives twenty years’ purchase . 
on a £5 tenancy, he obtained £100 ; this, w'th the 
bonus of three years’ purchase, made £ll5; this in- 
vested at 3 £ per cent, would bring in £4 Os. 6 d . ; but 
he would be as well off as before, because he would- not 
have to pay ten per cent, for collection of rent, arid 
if the tenant went into Court again, he would get 
his rent reduced by three shillings in the £, 50105, — 
Witness put the expenses of collection at ten per cent, 
because he knew the agent must be well paid, 50127. 
—But he had only hearsay evidence on which to base 
his opinion, 50128. — That was the terms of the Land 
Conference, 50129-30. — But there were other opinions 
on the matter, 50130. — It would be unfair to Ox the 
price of land entirely from the landlord’s calcula- 
tion, 50108. — The landlord should give way a little, 
50110, 50124. — The landlord, according 1.0 the tenant's 
showing, wanted too much, 50109— The landlord 
should bear a portion of the loss, if there were any, 
50114. — The tenant had been paying for the land, 
whereas the landlord had never bought it, 50111, 
501.15. — The tenant had give way, 50125. — Witness 
would think it hard if he had to suffer as the result 
of the State’s policy, 50118. — No private individual 
should suffer, if landlord and tenant were both to he 
satisfied with their bargain, 50109. — The State must 
pay and witness considered that the State paid for 
the sake of giving the landlord an inflated price, 
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Question of Selling Price, including Tenants' 
Improvements. 

The land of Ireland, being improved, had a certain 
selling price, 50135. — It had increased in value, and 
in price, since 200 years ago, 50139-41.— Many ten- 
ants reclaimed their holdings prior to 1881, 50143. — 
At which time it was possible to charge a tenant 
extra rent on account of his improvements, 50147, 
50151. — While those who had reclaimed since 1861, 
50144. — Had not been rented on improvements, 50146, 
50151. — The Act of 1881 was passed to remedy this 
injustice, 50152, 50162.— The selling price demanded 
•by landlords, included, witness thought, the improve- 
ments confiscated before 1881, 50153. — Though rents 
were not. based on tenants’ improvements. 50162. 

Increased Price of Land in spite of Reduced 
Rents. 

Prices of land had been continually rising, 50182.— 
This was not because land had been improved, but 
because stock-rearing had been more profitable since 
the exclusion of Canadian cattle, 50136. — And be- 
cause Irishmen suffered from land hunger, and were 
over anxious to purchase, while landlords held back 
in the hope of better prices, 50174, 50178. — This 
naturally raised prices, though in other markets it 
was not always a good plan to wait, 50175.— Land was 
higher now than ever before, 50169, 50171.— It had 
risen in price between the passing of the Ashbourne 
Act, 50170. — And again considerably, on the passing 
of the Land Act of 1903, 50169, 50171, 50177.— And 
had continually risen since then, 50172-3, 50177. — 
Land hunger had always existed in Ireland, but it 
had increased recently, and prices developed in con- 
sequence, 50179, 50180-1.— Under the Land Act of 
1881 landlords were satisfied to sell at 17 or 18 years’ 
purchase, 50153, 50179.— And yet there were few or 
no negotiations for purchase between landlord and 
tenant, 50179. — These prices were on First Term 
rents, 50154. — Under the Ashbourne Act prices had 
been 14 to 18 years, on first term rents, 50170-1.— 
Witness considered that there would be a larger 
number of years’ purchase on second term rents than 
on first, 50154. — It was a known fact that the price 
of first term rents was 20 years’ purchase and of 
.second term 23, 50157. — There had been cases where 
the purchase on first term had been 14 years and on 
the second term 17, 50190.— Landlords now wanted 
26 or 27 years’ purchase where they h*d been willing 
6 50186 — or 26 or 27 where they had been 

willing to take 17, 50191.— Captain Sheffield had 
been willing to take 18 and now wanted 25, 50188.— 
In all these cases the higher price was for second 
term rents and the lower for first, 50187, 50189, 50192. 
—The decrease from first to second term rents was 
3*. in the £, 50106, 50155. — It was 2s. in the £, 50193. 

A man buying at 20 years’ purchase on first term 
xents would get a reduction of 7s., 50152, 50193.— 
J-ne tenants on the Nolan-Ferrall Estate under the 
Act of 1903 got 7s. in the £, and 5s. on second term 
rents, or 2 3 years’ purchase, 50159-60.—' William 
r errall sold a property of which the rent was £5 
a °“. g° fc 20 years’ purchase on a first term rent, in 
addition to a bonus of three years’ purchase, 50101-2. 

Witness had in his mind a definite estate when he 
Inooo ° f a rise from 17 to 26 y e a«’ purchase, 50191, 
Knooo ‘ “4 . had heard oi ^is from the tenants, 
„?f'. and in the case of 18 years’ purchase being 
S f ™!y. whereas 28 was now demanded, 
OU194, 50200 — in addition to the bonus 50201-2. — 
lDe rents were in both cases, both at the earlier and 
later dates first term rents, 50203, 50205-7.— Witness 
r J 10 ?. tlunlc the tenants had had their rents re- 

pS, sX“. times ot thB l0 ™ “s'"* 

Considerations affecting Price of Land. 

transaction was in 1898, 1899, or 
• 0194. At that time purchasing tenants had to 

P er “nt. on the money, 50195.— The landlord 
was paid m Land Stock, 50196— which then stood at 

re.lw'Lr got £10 ° of Land Stock he 
y got £112, which, with three years’ bonus> made 
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£115, 50198. — These considerations must be taken 
into account, together with the fact that the rents 
generally affected now were first term rents, whereas 
then they were second term rents, 50198. — Land Stock 
at the present time stood at £86 or £87, 50212.— It 
was depreciated under the Ashbourne Act, 50210.— 
But the bonus now compensated fully for the 12 per 
cent, premium then, 50211.— The bonus may be three 
or four years, 50199. — Landlords were now paid in 
gold, 50199 — and had opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment (in Land Stock), 50212.— Under the Act of 
1903 an owner might clear off his mortgages, 50214. — 
This was a great advantage to landlords, some of 
whom were paying 6 per cent, on mortgages, 50215. 
— Witness did not understand the procedure of the 
Court in fixing second term rents, 50149.— Generally 
when a man had improved the land he was evicted, 
50150. — Witness supposed that a second term rent 
implied a decrease in the value of the property, 
50166.— A Second term rent was generally three 
shillings in the £ less than the first term rent, 50106, 
50155. — Witness admitted that in fixing a second 
term rent credit was given to the tenant for imDiove- 
raents, 50161. r 

Grass Land and Landlords’ Improvements. 

Witness found it hard to answer the question as 
to whether the State 1 , in buying grass lands from .a 
landlord, -should compensate him for money spent by 
him or his predecessors on improving the land, 50165. 
—But he agreed that the landlord had already reaped 
the benefit. of .those improvements, ■ 50166. — Witness 
did not think it fair that a landlord should be de- 
prived of land which he had improved and made 
profitable without receiving the same income he had 
before the sale, 50167. 

•Migratory Labour Superseded by “ Conacre ” 
-Tenancy. 

For years men and boys . from Curraghadoney, 
Crossboyne, .and Ballandine .had migrated annually 
to England as labourers, saving during -the season as 
much as £9 to £12 each, or in other cases £15 or £16 
after twelve months’ toil and privation; now most 
of these men stayed at home and tilled what used to 
be grazing land; in England they suffered great hard- 
ships, having to sleep in out-houses, on bags instead 
of beds, 50183. — This was distasteful to them, and 
they now stayed in Ireland as “conacre” tenants, 
50184. — Owing to the competition for conacre land 
(which was sold in plots of an acre or so), the price 
rose in some cases to £7 or £8 an acre, 50183.— At 
the present prices of oats, turnips, and straw, the 
“conacre” tenant must work at a loss, especially as 
the crop was considerably damaged by rabbits and 
game, 50184. — Farmers tried to improve grass land 
by letting it out in conacre tillage, 50162.— Lord 
Oranmore had been more successful in letting his land 
m conacre than in his grazing experiment, 50099.- 
He reaped a three-fold benefit, getting £4 to £6 per 
acre for his conacre, getting his land improved by 
tilling, and fattening his game at the tenants’ ex- 
pense (for reductions were not made even if half the 
crop were destroyed by game); the tenants worked 
in the hope of having si me fodder for their cattle 
during winter, but this might not result in any 
profit, 50184. — Migration had diminished, but not 
ceased, in the villages of Curraghadoney and Cross- 
boyne, 50185, 50186.— The rents were paid from the 
land round the tenants’ houses, and the shopkeeper 
by gifts from America at Christmas, 50186. — Compul- 
sory powers were needed to induce these landlords to 
sell, 50186. 

High Rents under the Congested Districts 
Board. 

It was the duty of the Board to see that tenants 
did not enter into foolish bargains, 50221, 50232.— 
It had not in this county adopted the responsibility, 
50233, 50236. — And in some cases tenants had paid 
too much for tlieir land, 50233.— And found it hard 
to pay their annuities and live in moderate comfort, 
50221.— Many farmers who had received increased 
areas of land were no better off, owing to paying 
high rents, and to increased valuation placed on their 
houses, 50221. — 49 years’ purchase was too high a 
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price to pay, 50234, 50238. — And involved tenants in 
a responsibility they are not able to meet, 50235, 
50238. — In mentioning 49 years, Mr. Kelly had in 
view a particular estate, 50239. — Which witness pre- 
ferred not to name, 50240. — The forty or fifty years’ 
purchase was on the valuation, 50234, 50238, 50243. 
—Witness could not say definitely that that sum 
was paid by the Board, 50243, 50245. — If the Board 
was anxious to find holdings for congests, and was 
pressed to do so, it might, unless it had compulsory 
powers, be obliged to pay high prices, 50246. — The 
tenants on the Isidore Bourke Estate found their 
rents too high ; as examples, witness gave James 
Regan, Curraghleigh, 20 acres, including four acres 
plantation, rent £18 Os. 2d., valuation £18 5s. ; John 
Reaney, - Curraghleigh, 18 acres, rent £16 2s. 6 d., 
valuation £11 15s. ; Thomas Lavelle (herd on the farm 
Ballybehenry), area 19 acres 4 poles, rent £9 15s., 
valuation £11 13s. 2d. ; this man had no house built, 
yet paid a £40 fine, 50221. — These were all enlarged 
holdings, 50223. — And tenants were struggling to meet 
the rent, 50224. — It was a great advantage to the 
tenant to have good land added to his holding, 
60226. — And this naturally increased the annuity, 
'60227. — When this estate was divided, Mr. M'Clean 
pressed tenants to take land, 50227-8. — Tenants would 
pay large sums to each other for tenant-right, 50229. 
—And a man getting an enlargement will not expect, 
in justice, to get the tenant-right for nothing, 50230. 
— And if he had a house built, he might be charged 
for the building or improvement of it, 50231.— Wit- 
ness complained that the conditions made at the sale 
of the Nolan-Ferrall Estate had not been carried out 
by the landlord or by the Board; the tenants, who 
had been promised a reduction of 7s. in the £ on 
first term rents, and 5s. on second term rents, 50159- 
60, 50246. — Were still paying their old rents, in some 
cases £4, or £5 and taxes, though the bargain took 
place six years previously, 50246, 50248.— The title 
had only just now been completed, 50249.— And the 
Board had made improvements, 50251. — It was diffi- 
cult to make improvements until the title was assured, 
50252. — There had been difficulties between the land- 
lord and the Board about the home farm at Lough- 
boy, and the Board said that the sale had not been 
completed, though they collected the rents, 50248.— 
The tenants thought it too long to pay the old rents 
for eight to ten years, 50248.— The Board was ex- 
pendmg the whole rent on improving the. holdings, 
and of this the tenants had the benefit, 50247-8. 


Proposed Consultation of Board with Tenants. 
Witness thought the Congested Districts Board, 
when acquiring grass land for enlargement of hold- 
ings, should- consult the tenants to be benefited, as to 
P n “ P aid fo r the land, 50253, 50256, 50258, 
' N ° fc ev ery tenant should be consulted, 50261-2 
—As that would prevent any sale, 50261.— But the 
,o that they should be asyare, when 
ffj" ijT ’"I* the responsibilities 

they would have to meet, 50258, 50262.— They could 

Sfed, wir inf0 " Mti °" * b »»‘ not yet 


Drainage of The Robe. 
u Sked tke 9 ommission to Aspect the Rive 

Robe, which rose in the Dillon Estate, in the parls 
hinds o a f n the n R fl T 6d through estates now in th 
Ti£fi EsSf B °' AT a’ ™ cludin g the Nolan-Ferrall an 
»tes and others, as the Cranmore, Knoi 
^ ltz Patnck Estates, which witness hoped woul 
soon be under the Board ; the river flowed through 
large part of the Union, and the land on £ & 
was liable to severe floods, not only in winter h,, 
m summer; from Lough Mask to Tagheen 1 dlstanc 

and improving, since it was the outlet of lar<re S 
th. BoS, ™ aliened ft, 
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more allowed the river bed to be lowered at C H 
margarrett, in his demesne, a plan which would 
vide an effective fall as far as Brickens, 50263 H 

Action of the Congested Districts Board tv ™ 
Scheme. n THe 

•Witness thought that the Congested District* 
Board, which had done so much towards draining 
the country, should have commenced its drainars 
operations with the River Robe, instead of with th 
tributaries of that river; the Board had suggested 
that the drainage between the source and Tagheen 
Bridge could be done for £3,500, and had offered 

to subscribe two-thirds of that sum, 50264-5 Arid 

Lord Oranmore would pay his share on lands outside 
but not on his demesne, 50264. — The offer of the 
Board was conditional' on the formation of a Drain 
age Board, which would undertake the work in ac" 
cordance with plans approved by it, and by Lord 
Oranmore; would levy one-third of the expenditure- 
(£1,167) on the lands benefited, and be responsible 
for the future maintenance of the river, 50264 50266 
—The Claremorris District Council held a ’special 
meeting, and agreed to the above arrangement, 50264 
50267.— But they were unable to obtain from the- 
Board of Works the necessary loan of £1,167, 50263 
50271. — The loan was refused, pending the report of 
the Arterial Drainage Commission, 50263, 50270.— 
It was- left to Father M'Hugh to arrange with the 
Board of Works and the Arterial Drainage Com- 
mission, 50269. — The Arterial Drainage Commission 
approved the draining of the river, but refused to 
take evidence, on the plea that the Commission was 
not formed to go into special cases, 50264.— The dis- 
trict was to blame for not taking advantage of the 
Board’s generous offer, but it was impossible to raise- 
the loan, 50271. — The inhabitants manifested an in- 
dividual interest in the drainage of the river, and 
hoped to obtain their end through this Royal Com- 
mission, 50263. 


HERAGHTY, Mr. THOMAS. 

Sec j op. 125-8. 

Congestion Remedied by Distribution of Grabs 
Lands. 

The 'Ballinrobe Union was as much congested as-- 
any rural district in the county, 50272.— It should 
be scheduled and placed under the Congested Districts 
Board, 50273, 50352. — The people were very miser- 
able, 50274. — And compulsory purchase would be tie- 
only means of acquiring grass land and relieving con- 
gestion, 50275. — The Congested Districts 'Board' 
should have more power and facilities to purchase 
these places, as they were the only body which had 
made an effort to relieve congestion, 50275. — If all 
the land held) -in the county- on the eleven and twelve 
months’ system were -acquired by the Board or the 
Estates Commissioners, dt would be insufficient to 
relieve congestion, 50335. — The Commissioners’ re- 
turns showed that the grass land in Ballinrobe would’ 
be insufficient to relieve the congestion therein, 
50335-7, 50359. — -The land 1 , when acquired, should be 
divided first among the tenants of the townlands on 
the estate containing the grass land, and tenants on 
adjoining estates, 50276-7. — And, if .any remained, it 
should he given to sons iand daughters of the people 
on the estate, 50276-7. 

Acquisition of Grass Lands of Judicial Tenants. 

Judicial farms should be acquired compulsorily, 
50278, 50281-2. — Equally when the judicial tenant 
was a tenant purchaser, if he occupied a farm from- 
which previous holders were evicted, 50282.— But wit- 
ness would except a man who had already concluded 
a purchase, 50281. — He knew of no grazing farms' 
held by purchasing tenants, 50280.— If necessary, 
for the benefit of the counrbiy, the land of a pur- 
chasing tenant should be acquired compulsorily, 
50285. — Witness was willing to apply compulsion to- 
aolandlord, 50286-7.— The landlord held in fee, 
50287a. — Land, however held, or by whomsoever held, 
l<vw, d acquired compulsorily in case of necessity, 
50290. Certainly so, if the holder was ,a shopkeeper 
^ 8 raz * I1 fi> farm, 50291. — -This opinion was shared 
“7 >qo highest authorities, including Mr. Doran, 
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Acquisition of Cut-away Bog and scattered Lands 
of Large Tenants. 

Witness thought the Board should have power to 
acquire cut-away bog lor the purpose of forestry, 
which would eventually enrich the country and im- 
rove the climate, 50294. — And that any tenant 
aving a compact holding of fifty acres should re- 
linquish other small patches, scattered amongst the 
holdings of small tenants, holding four or five acres, 
50295-6. — And these should be given to the small 
adjoining tenants, 50296. — An instance of a tenant 
of this land was to 'be seen at 'Brownstown, in B al- 
linrobe, on the estate of G. Browne, 50297-8.— He 
should obtain “ Court value” for these patches, 
50296. — “Court, value” was “fair value” accord- 
ing to the Land Act of 1881, 50296. 

Acquisition of Land, at its Letting Value, 
previous to 1881. 

Witness suggested that land should not he ac- 
quired at the present 'letting price, but at a price 
calculated on the rent paid for it before 1881, 50300, 
50310. — Twenty-five years ago, 50300, 50301.—' When 
the land was held by Englishmen and Scotchmen 
for .agricultural purposes, 50299, 50304. — For it would 
■be used for .agriculture by the congested tenants, who 
were to receive it, 50304. — These Englishmen and 
Scotchmen took the land when the former tenants 
were evicted, 50299. — These men all failed to farm 
the land profitably, 50302. — They all left when agri- 
cultural prices fell, 50299, 50302, 50305. — They left 
in poverty, 50309a. — And had impoverished the land 
by Working it with- artificial manures, 50308. — On 
the English and Scotch systems, 50307, 50309.: — Wit- 
ness did not know whether they left, owing arrears 
to their landlords, 50304. — That system w.as not a 
permanent one, 50305. — And the present system w.as 
risky, and if the 'State paid' auction prices, it would 
embark in a risky transaction, 50306. — But not if 
it purchased at what it let at before 1881, 50311-13. 

-The Land Act of 1881 cut down the letting value 
of poor 'bog land, and reduced rack-rents, 50314-5. — 
But did not reduce rich grass land, 50314. — .Witness 
did not .therefore contemplate that the price to be 
given for grass lands would be more than their pre- 
sent letting value, 50315. — He intended his proposi- 
tion to refer only to holdings outside the operation 
of the Land Act, 50316. — Witness considered that 
it was just to dispossess owners and give them less 
than their present income, because the land had been 
wrongfully taken from its former owners, and the 
State (being a party to that wrong) should en- 
deavour to redress it, 50317. — The former tenants, 
driven cut to cut-away bogs, should he relieved, .and 
have their grievances redressed, ‘50321.— The proce- 
dure would be just when the tenant to be dispossessed 
was a judicial tenant, 50319. — If it was a shopkeeper, 
who had nothing to do with tflio past, but had 
bought a piece of land which w.as in the market, he 
should be removed, that the State might redeem it 
for a judicial tenant, 50319. — If it was a shopkeeper, 
who had made his money by trading and had risen 
from a position where he had not a shilling, he 
should be evicted and compensated if he lived in 
a village where the inhabitants were miserable beg- 
gars, 30325. — He should suffer more or less, as he 
went into the 1 position with his eyes open, 50326. — 
But witness would give him his interest, 50327. — 
Witness did not think the State could .ascertain the 
present income of the dispossessed tenant, 50238. — 
Witness wou ^ n ot give a dispossessed holder of grass 
land a sum bringing him in his present income, but the 
he himself had given for the land, 50329-30, 
— The land w.as 'bought as .a speculation, and 
the buyer should not be compensated for profits he 
received at the present day, 50331, 50334.— 'Witness 
was aware that both parties in Parliament were 
anxious to relieve congestion, 50332-3. — But he did 
not think they were bound to pay more than the 
purchase price the tenant himself had paid, 50334. 

Proposed Transference of Funds to Congested 
Districts Board. 

Witness proposed that the . funds of the Agricul- 
Tv f , i • ^ oar( i should 'be handed back to the Congested 

istricts 'Board, so that those bodies could) bo amal- 
gamated, '50339-40, 50342. — The bodies would then 
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only need half the number cf officials, and a great 
saving would be .accomplished, and the state of the 
country improved, 50342. — The purposes for which 
the bodies were formed 1 were not carried out, 50343. — 
The Congested' Districts Board did the work better 
than the Agricultural Department, 50346. — To which 
the work was transferred some years ago, 50344-5. — 
The Agricultural Board frequently wasted public 
money, 50347. — Witness really intended to suggest the 
retransference of the work to the Congested Districts 
Board, 50348. — (Because the agricultural schemes 
would 'then be more beneficial, 50348. — Witness was 
himself a member of the Agricultural Committee, 
whose suggestion was' ignored by the Board, while 
the Board’s own plans were useless, 50349. 

New Tenancies since 1903 to be void. 

Witness suggested that leases or assignments made 
sinoe 1903 by landlords, for tlie creation of new 
tenancies, should be 'illegal .and i abortive, 50350. — 
Some underling in an office might have ,& bogus lease 
drawn and lodge a claim when the Board came to 
purchase, 50351. — 'Witness instanced .a oase on the 
Claremorris Estate where tenants had .agreed to pur- 
chase through the Estates Commissioners, when a 
Mr. Good, the chief clerk of the office, had claimed 
by an assignment several hundred acres which w.as 
at one time the demesne of the Claremorris family, 
50353. — Mr. Good had bought a portion of land from 
a bailiff on the estate, 50353-4. — And by this means 
coming in as a tenant, 50355. — Wias able to purchase 
a large part of the property, 50353, 50355. — Mr. 
Good was an, agent, 50357. — Living fifty miles away, 
at Westport, 50355, 50357. — And the transaction 
came before the 'Court, 50355. — When Judge Morphy 
declared the whole proceeding to he illegal and a 
fraud, 50356. 


STEPHENS, Very Rev. CANON. 

See pp. 128-30. 

Congestion in Ballinrobe. 

The Congested Districts Board should have compul- 
sory powers, and funds for the relief of distress, 50369. 
— Witness- suggested that the parish of Ballinrobe 
ought to be scheduled as congested, 50361, 50369, 
50394. — And also the county generally, 50394. — And 
the whole province, 50369. — In the parish of Ballin- 
robe there were 4,000 acres of grass lands, on which 
bullocks were fattened, and many families were living 
on extremely congested holdings, on intermixed plots 
immediately adjacent, 50361, 50364. — In the Kil- 
maine district of the Bingham Estate there were 2,374 
acres in the hands of three farmers, and round about, 
on bog, on rocky land, there were more than sixty 
families on holdings broken into 707 separate patches, 
50361. — There was not an economic holding on the 
estate, and the peasants, evicted from the lands how 
under grazing, worked as labourers, 60367. — The un- 
economic holders were descendants of evicted tenants, 
50365. — In the village of Cregduff, there were twenty 
families whose holdings were scattered in 352 patches ; 
in Cloonereen, eighteen families had 127 patches of 
bog reclaimed by themselves and their predecessors ; 
in Rosslaura, once a penisula in a bog, eleven families 
held 169 separate patches, chiefly bog reclaimed by 
themselves ; there were a few cottiers, a few herds- 
men, and a few labourers, but no labourer’s cottage 
in the Union, 50361. — In Knocknadriume, eleven 
families had fifty-eight patches. 

Clause 75 of the Act of 1903. 

Witness suggested that Clause 75 should be expunged 
from the Land Act of 1903, 50361, 50383. — Because, 
although the district was not scheduled, the valuation 
was only kept up by the grass lands, 50368, 50369. — 
The clause provided only for the advantage of those 
whose rateable value did not exceed £5, whereas 
many of those whose valuation was over £5 were 
equally in need of help, 50380. — Witness thought it 
better first td> relieve those whose valuation was small; 
50381. — Valuation was no test, holdings of £5 might 
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be economic, 50382. — The section, though only per- 
missory, was a blot on the Bill, 50384. — It might be 
enlarged over £5 — the Land Act was simply meant 
for the redistribution of grass land as a whole, 50368. 


Distribution of Grass Lands, and Migrants from 
a Distance. 


Migration was a relief question, the line was hard 
to draw, but it was drawn at the wrong place, 50381. 
— -Witness considered that the importation of strange 
migrants would be to make the existing distress per- 
manent and irreparable, 50361. — By strangers, he 
meant persons from other localities, 50362. — The poor 
farmers of the district, some of whom had been evic- 
ted from the land, had the first claim, 50366.— They 
might be put back on moderate holdings, and the few 
who still had uneconomic holdings might work as 
labourers, 50367. — The existing holdings should first 
be- made economic, before sons of tenants were con- 
sidered, 50386. — The holders on the property purchased 
should .be first benefited, 50388.— Then the sons of ten- 
ants whom ight wish to migrate to economic holdings 
should be provider! for, 50387. — Witness considered it 
unreasonable to import into the Kilmaine section of 
the Bingham Estate poor migrants from other districts, 
while the holders on the estate were in the abject 
poverty he had described, 50391.— The section was 
in^ 1S n ive r only ’ but P er “itted an injustice, 50389, 
50390-2. It would be a step in the right- direction to 
raise the valuation from £5 to £10, 50393.— There 
was much dissatisfaction among the peasantry at the 
prospect of migrants from a distance, which might 
witness thought, become dangerous and uncontrollable 
it the migrants were introduced, 50369, 50378.— The 
Bingham Estate had been recently purchased from 
S^ a ?nwn LU n n r? the Congested Districts Board, 
5036L 50370.— He did not know the price paid, 50371- 
I*, 'T as not aware that local people had been con- 
sulted ; tenants were eventually asked (at a meeting 
offer 7hl “r f aS P lesent) what price they would 
J 1 ® ?“ nd ' lf acquired, and they consulted, 
and offered thirteen years’ purchase, if their holdings 
Zv economic ’ 50373. — Witness did not in any 

ay lnfluenc ® or advise the tenants, 50373.— The 
estate was within 1^ miles of Ballinrobe, 50371. 


Drainage of the River Robe. 


fiafthe wbo , estimated 

lands would yield a Drofif of fli 1 " 01 ' 6336 ' 1 . VaIue of the 
into ^e»tton* n M373^— Hie U mi^ ^ere^°''^ P*** 

ln%es on the .Robe . j< ’ k”. F™* *» d lod» and 
wen- spent, in makins tile niiSl ?, d -pounds tnoie 
Mask to Ballinrobe 8 and .i,? 1 from 1 

tain, of P>rtr” w 0 ;i“b e w!tS Ple *>« 

th. town of Ballinrobe * market; 

Peritj, and the neinbboiihSd g ““5j lt ? former P'OS- 
attractive to tourist!; J£ b ? mai ? mote 
river from Loueh eta 1 dee P £ -ning the 

■mall outlay an! W wee °5e of 

tannery, brewing, iobacTO n,,/,, f all ‘”rol» once had 
and tuck mills, Sid spinning dour 

was not aware tW J . Department, 50374.— Witnes- 

“ applied to the Boafd 


that the money could be obtained as a Treasury Or 
or as a loan granted on the application of a Drain!!! 
Board, but that there was little chance of Juf 8 * 
50375-Why the local landlords ob“cH ‘ wife 
could not explain, except that one thought it ZS 
interfere with his privacy, 50*76— Witaem W i S 
hat the scheme of drainage would be an advant.S 
in every way, 50379-The former scheme bioWfo^ 
because fissures in the limestone swallowed uo Ik. 
water between Lough Mask and Lough Corrib • tl ! 
could now be remedied, with some hundreds or Wm 
sands of tons of cement, 50377. ou ' 


Rat.e of THE River to Lord Ardilaun. 


A question ahauld bo asked in Parliament as f 0 
whether the Grand Jury of Mayo were right in selling 
th® J* lver t° Lord Ardilaun ; if salmon were allowed 
up from Lough Corrib, Lough Mask might be one 
of tba chief fisheries in Ireland, 50377. 


FALLON, Rev. JOHN. 


See in>. 130-4. 


Scheduling by Town-land! 


Witness recommended a change in the law as re- 
garded scheduling congested areas ; as the law ex- 
isted a large number of townlands or villages, though 
in reality congested, could not be scheduled, and there- 
fore could not come under the Congested Districts 
Board ; for example the village of Clonlavish, in the 
parish of Knock, was the most congested in the parish, 
haying twenty houses only a few yards apart, with 
holdings varying from £3 to £4 valuation ; this was 
no exceptional case, and the law should be amended 
to include them, 50397. — Witness suggested that the 
Board .should be empowered to schedule congestion 
wherever it existed; this, after official inspection, 
by Mr. Doran, or other officials, 50397-8-i-And the 
scheduling should be by townlands, 50397, 50399.- 
Witness was glad to hear this was the rule in Scot- 
land, 50400. 


Representation of Congested Districts on the 
Board. 


Witness regretted that there was no representative 
of the congested districts of County Galway, and .of 
the western seaboard of County Mayo, on the Con- 
geisted Districts Board/ 50400.— He thought then- 
should be one member for each county, as it was un- 
wise to have a large Board, 50400, 50402.— The County 
Councils should be empowered to select a represent^ 
tive, either within or outside their own body to repre- 
sent them on the Board ; the County Councillors were 
i in telligenfc representatives;, and could give 
valuable assistance, but he would not limit repre- 
sentation to them, 50402-3.— He did not mind whether 
the representatives were elected or nominated by the 
Council, 50403. — He did not think one member from 
each congested county would make the Board un- 
?vieldy, 50405-6.— Witness did not recommend the 
S™ 1 ® those members by Parish Committees, 

' j these were well informed as to local 

needs 50433.— But Parish Committees only existed 
ir certain parishes, 50434. — And there were congested 
parishes which had no committee, 50435. — The grants 
to Parish Committees were annual, and might . be 
discontinued, 50434. — It took some time to master 
the _ work of the Congested Districts Board, 50439.- 
Uut witness thought that a man who did his duty 
wouid be re-elected by the County Council, even if he 
aia not at first obtain many advantages for his disr 
r lc « * ” itness would prefer six years’ tenure 

or office to three, as it gave a man time to learn, and 
also to use his knowledge, 50443.— Witness would 
give no opinion as to the advisability of the same 
persons being at once a member of the Estates Com- 
missioners, the Congested Districts Bqard, and the 
taSTSSwi' or W two of ita* 
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Operations op the. Congested Districts Board in 
Connaught. 

Witness (lid not advise tlie amalgamation of the 
Congested Districts Board with tlie Estates Commis- 
sion, being of opinion that the Board should deal with 
the purchase and distribution of land, 50408.— In 
Connaught, Donegal, Kerry and West Cork, in the 
purchase of estates where there was little improve- 
ment to be made, land might as well be purchased 
through the Commissioners as the Board, but in deal- 
ing with estates where the holdings must be improved, 
dr remodelled, and where questions arose of turbary 
rights, rights of way, deeds of assignment, etc., the 
experience of the Board and its officials made it the 
only suitable authority, and it would be a calamity 
if the Board were Woken up, and it3 experience not 
made available, or if it were amalgamated with the 
Estates Commission ; the Board had been operating 
in a successful manner in the parish of Knock for 
nine years ; Mr. Doran, by his courtesy, sympathy, 
and fairness, had made the Board trusted and re- 
spected; witness would not advise that the Estates 
-Commissioners should operate in Connaught, 50409. 


Relief of Congestion by Acquisition of Grass 
Lands. 


Witness recognised that the problem of obtaining 
more, and better land for congests, Was a difficult 
one ; if there were .untenanted lands or non-resi- 
den-tial farms in the neighbourhood, the Board, should 
have compulsory powers to acquire them, and should 
parcel them into lots of eight or ten acres, to he 
distributed among the smaller holdings, for the pur- 
pose of making them- economic; this plan had been 
successfully tried on two farms in Knock, and was 
likely to succeed generally, 50448-9.— This was done 
by the Board, 50448-9. — It was likely to succeed, 
because it 'would not entail much expense, the tenant 
already possessing house and outbuildings, so that 
the Board would not be called upon for large sums, 

• nor the tenant for- more rent than he coula expect 
to pay, while the extra land would benefit him con- 
siderably, 50449. — 'Witness thought tlie old house, 
if fairly good, would suffice for the new holding, 
50450. — The tenants (now obliged to pay high rents 
for con-acre, andi to buy grazing) would be satisfied 
with extra land, not immediately contiguous to their 
holdings, 50450-1. 

Common Grazing. 

Witness did not advise common grazing in the 
vicinity of congested districts, as he thought it not 
likely to be a permanent arrangement, 50452-3, 
50456, 50463. — But, at any fate, it gave tenants the 
.management of their own affairs, 50467. — Permanent 
possession alone, gave the peasantry on interest in 
the' land, and was what witness wished, 50456. — It 
.would- be better to have common grazing thaii to 
leave things as they were, 50461-2.— If the acquisi- 
tion of permanent holdings was impracticable, 50460. 
"-W ltness had no objection to the plans, 50460, 50464, 
Igaa* — no ^ ^ his way to managing . it, 
cn'Jco — He did not know it was common in Europe, 
1°™®-— -And was the basis of land tenure in Scot- 
land, 50459. — It would be easily managed if you got 
good managers,. 50465. . 


Relief of Congested Townlands, not adjacent to 
Grass Lands — Migration, etc. 

The greatest difficulty was in tlie case of town 
lands (such as some in Swinford C nioft) not within 
a ten mile radius of grass lands ; migration was a 
remedy for this, and was much -less distasteful than 
tomerly to the peasantry of Western Ireland, this 
'fff r ibnted to intercourse with America, 
s^7 nc ence • :many em ’g rant s returned each year, 
OUH07-8. Sometimes, in witness’s parish, as many 
as a hundred in a year, chiefly girls, who had emi 
rated at sixteen or seventeen, and returned in five 
to seven years, having saved £100 to £200,. which, 
in Mayo, .made -it certain that they would be able to 
Jiarry, 50469-70. — Very few men returned, nor did 
.tney send back so much money .as the girls, 50471.— 
*”l ess , . ( h“ not anticipate a bad reception for emi- 
plied 8 50471 WnntS °* holders were first sup- 


HIgu Valuation discourages Migration.-' 

The great objection of the tenant farmer to mi- 
grate was his reluctance to face high rents, high 
rates, .and increased working expenditure of a new, 
larger holding ; this, witness considered, was ia wise 
reluctance, 50467. — A number of small holders m 
Knock had 1 been offered larger holdings if they wished 
to migrate; five of them migrated, but the others, 
after inspecting the new holdings and considering 
the annuities, declined to; -do so, being frightened by 
the high rents, 50471. — -Those who consented to . mi- 

E ate, witness had visited; witness thought thatja 
rge, prosperous farmer should be given every en- 
couragement to migrate, as he would probably suc- 
ceed in his new farm, bub the experiment of. mi- 
grating poor tenants into new holdings of .fifteen or 
twenty acres provided with new fences and houses, 
was dangerous, 50472. — Because the tenant had to 
pay an annuity, 50 or even 100 per cent, above his 
neighbours, who had their tenant right, 50473. — As 
an example, witness gave the case of a migrant, 
planted by the Estates Commissioners on a farm for 
which he paid £1 ,5s. an acre, while his brother, 
who had a tenant right, and lived on the other, side 
of tlie road, was paying 11s. or 12s., 50473-4. — Tlie 
brother had a house, but the new tenant .had to 
build one, 50474. — Witness thought he had no graiit 
towards liis house, 50476. — And he would also have 
to pay high rates, 50474, 50477.— The new slated 
houses also were rated upon a high valuation; 50477. 
Perhaps £2 extra, 50478. — This handicapped him in 
tlie race for the 68^ years, 50477. — Witness knew a 
woman, a migrant, who paid £4 18s. in rates alone, 
ort ten Irish acres, 50480-1. — And a man paid' £4 6s. 
oil a valuation of £20, and an area of sixteen acres, 
50481. — This was a great grievance, .and concerned 
the Government, not, the Board, 50477-8. — Which 
had made superfluous efforts to keep down the an- 
nuity, and had made it as small as possible ; but it 
was the. high valuation which handicapped ..tlie poor 
man, 50481-2, 50483-4.— The. tenant who had an. en- 
larged holding, as well as the migrant, had a larger 
annuity, and had to build fences, 50473. — When the 
Board took a new farm they must keep tlie old 
valuation, .and' the- houses were valued besides, as an 
extra, 50478. — The migrants needed all their re- 
sources for the working of the land, 50483.— Rates 
must- naturally rise, with tlie advance of civilisation, 
and would be a burden upon the ordinary land- 
holder, but would press more heavily upon a migrant, 
50484. — Witness considered .that the high valuation 
pointed to the fact that too high a price had been 
given for the unoccupied land, afterwards divided, 
.50476. 

Deff.rred Taxation of Houses. 

Witness recommended that the migrant for whom 
a. house was built should be rated and taxed on his 
land but not on the house, for a term of years, for 
fifteen or twenty years, 50478-80, 50485-6. — This 
woukt give the migrant ar chalice of starting on a 
fair level with Shis neighbours, "and unless he could 
do so, migration" would be attended with disaster, 
50483. — The tenant had ‘been assisted _ to migrate 
because he was otherwise unable to live; and he 
should be given a chance of living, 50487. — Witness 
would not except in the same manner tenants who 
had built their own houses, or tenants with en- 
larged holdings for whom the Board had built houses, 
50486-8. 


Work of the Parish Committees. 

Witness considered Parish Committees' most 
valuable in dealing with persons living on • fairly 
economic holdings and showing an apathy with re- 
gard to improvements which was a survival of the 
time when improvements entailed an increase of 
rent ; no other scheme had such possibilities as the 
Parish Committee scheme; it had, -in. nine years, 
worked remarkable improvements -in Knock ; the first 
year it built about 50 out-offices, estimated on an aver- 
age at £12 each, and this was continued till every land- 
holder had sufficient accommodation ; the house.s yrere 
then improved, until most of them -Were - provided 
with concrete floors and large windows, 50409. — 
*F 2 
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Though tihe valuation put on these houses -was un- 
fair, and. pressed- heavily on the poor, 50429-30. — 
It did not actually deter them from 'building, and 
in one village recently twenty slated houses had 
been built within the year, 50430. — The scheme Iliad 
the effect of technical training upon the villager's, 
50431-2. — They had to build upon sites selected, and 
carry out plans and specifications submitted under the 
instruction of the supervisor, and, training once 
-begun to improve, tihe taste for •improvement became 
almost .a .passion, on© improvement leading the 
others, 50430, 50436. — This was an opinion formed 
from witness’s own observation, 50436-7. — The Parish 
Committee at Knock had had domestic classes, 
which were wonderfully successful, 50444-5.— The 
Board sent down instructors in cookery, laundry, 
and domestic economy, 50445-7. — A class was formed 
at the best house 'in the village, and a class of forty 
girls of ages averaging from sixteen to twenty-one, 
met weekly, hardly one being absent for six weeks ; 
the class changed the aspect of the country in the 
w,ay of cleanliness and tidiness, 50445. — Which wit- 
ness considered the best economy of all, 50448— 
They had applied for another class, 50445.— Last- 
year the Parish Committee of Knock had 
planted 20,000 tives, 50409-10. — The Board had paid 
a third of the cost of trees, ordered and 'bought by 
the Parish Committee, through witness, this 
amounted to £5, 50411.— The peasantry began 'to 
plant trees themselves three years previously, and 
some were growing, 50421.— But many had died, 
owing to 'bad planting, and were being replaced, 
50422.— Witness would not say that a third had 
died, 50423.— These trees had been given by the 
Board, and would in future be valuable shelter 'belts, 
50412. — The Parish. Committee now allowed the 
tenant one-third the cost of the trees, 50415, 50418 — 
And nothing for his labour, 50420.— This worked 
successfully, and witness expected to double the num- 
ber next year, 50419. — The trees planted were chiefly 
Austrian pine and Scotch fir, 50413.— No trees were 
given till the supervisor had reported that the land 
to be planted was properly fenced, 50414. 

Supervisors op Agriculture. 

.Witness thought the plan of supervision adopted 
SiT 1 ^tee-planting could be successfully 
applied to agriculture ; the supervisor would super- 

Preparation of the ground, and give in- 
formation as to seeds, times- of planting, manures 
etc., .and this would much advance agriculture in a 

50424, 50428. — The Agricultural Depart 
mmt used formerly to work in this way, with, suc- 

tore 60428* ^ system of inspec- 

S* 3 ’ 51 5 428 — Th®. Pansh Committee now supplied 
the parish supervisor, and paid him 10 per cent of 
the grant from the Board, 50425-6— If he were to 
form” “ "i ia «f icul ' tural instructor, a different 
50427 ™ a 0UIlt ° f paym ? nfc would -be adopted, 
50427— The same man need not .be emploved W 
both purposes, 50428 employed for 


CONNELL, Mr. THOMAS. 

See pp. 134-5. 

Withm.-b Holding — V aeiottb Items, etc. 

6M “— 

Ballyhaunis, on the Dillon 1 & ock -*» d 

acres, 50491 —He had fm-™ i*’ , of 35 statute 
middleman, Frli oVS ^b^lf under a 

Lord Dillon, * 5™ f»m 

ant, • 50491-3 O’Gradv wte and was a judicial ten- 

ts 9 

devoting nearly all iZ',^ 508 '~F e . P aid this by 

Court 50496— Ho paid* £24 tffl iSj hont ,, into 
B15 h> 50507-8— Thii SS™. •' ‘P 11 *#«r that 

* rB ” 8 ° Ut ° f «“ middle, nlr&Sf' 
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before the Act of 1881 was passed, 50509 — *. . 

witness went, into Court, and had i *> 

further, to £12, 50494, 50497— It was at 
witness purcliased liis holding, 50498 —An H i When 
quenco of the purchase, witness’s annual Z COnse ' 
was reduced from £12 to £5 17., 50401 ?^ Gnt 

Witness had begun negotiations foi 
tlio Ashbourne Act, when his annuity » 

50499, 50502— Wlion the Act cl Lm. 4 ‘- 
ration, ho had to pay only £5 17.,.. 50499 5050?'' 
He actually purcliased about eight or nine , 
Previously 50500— Of the Congested DiLicta lS 
te-Whioh drained part S 
50506— The other improvements were mad* 

«- 50505.. ..rut differently ^witness’s^d *'* 

^ann’nty made £7 4,., and the % “"S. ig 

CONGESTION IN BBKAN, LARGAXBOY. 

The whole of the parish was verv much rmn-i j 
though almost all the land was bought bv tbf r^’ 
petted Districts Board, 50511, 50515. -The 
of Larganboy had an average valuation of 

andc01ltal,1 pd sixty-four tenants, 5051l' 

SS%3E sag- 5 

adjacent 50511,-Formerly in the possessioS ol 
from Ballma, and called the Taaffe Estate, 50514- 

50512 lS , bct Z l T\ Kll0c ] c aud Ballyhaunis, 

O051Z— 1 The estate had been refused by the Commis 
si oners on account of the townland of Larganboy 
wjMBat, which was congested, and because E 
thought it not sufficient security for the purchase 
S 6y; W tlie Commissioners had now bought the 
5 + 52 ?-?hough the rents JZ 

50514 Tl,l 05 i 29 T Or t \ e , land vcstwl in tha tenants, 
r°r 4 ;r ThlS land would be suitable for the migra- 
S M COn ^° d tenants, 50511,-The Taaffe Estate 
■ind ul 16 A'w anC n. S P vo P ei 't.V was also congested, 

5™de"°?05?8 9 ’™ “■> »«» 


Migration- and Distribution or Grass Lands. 

Witness believed that the majority of the Dillon 
cS would migrate, if they got good holdings, 
50515-6— Now they were in bad circumstances, 50511. 

, k'™! since _ their holdings were small, they were 
to migrate to England for work every year, 
5U015.— Witness was not anxious to migrate, 50515.- 
b cn^| lin ?r t0 do so - t0 improve his cir- 
cnmstances, 50520— He would not particularly wish 
f“ g0 ,-S^ osc °f mon, until they gave up cattle driv- 
5? S20 'Tn^ feeIl . n S against migration was dis- 
p £ r ,, rnl S’ 50517. — Migration was increasing, 50516. 
])n 'h *'l ess thought that the people in the neiglibour- 
rliafvinf 3 iass I a i ld ? should be first considered, in their 
— And unless they were provided 
for, others might come in from a distance, 50523.— 
wu- ■ thl i lk that sous of farmers should get 

v . 11 . 1 , Preference to migrants from a distance, 

the people on the spot were congested, and 
others imported, he considered unfair, 50524.— The 
mw-° n °1 1 what was fair in this matter, was a 
question of degree, 50526— It had not been thought 
ln *P°* fc persons to grass lands in the Knock 
llff g +n° Urh00 i d ’ . wh * n tlle Congested Districts Board 
lett the people m the neighbourhood with very small 
to,,* g loco? d £A ve .the land to persons from a dis- 
, 5 ° 521 '~ The inspectors of the Board generally 
ruffeied from the local people on these matters, 50526. 


Drainage of the Robe. 

wws tneSS i. ■ 1 i ve ? ft the source of the Robe river, 
5U5Zo. which had this year flooded many acres of 
tillage land, 50527— And flooded much of witness’s 
parish, the floods from lower down the river often 
backmg up towards the source, 50526— It would be 
W"I for file Commissioners to see the district, 50528. 

the river needed clearing and dredging to let the 
water get away, 50530. 
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PRENDERGAST, Mr. LUKE. 

See pp- 135-6. 

Witness’s Holding. 

Witness liad a holding of ei»ht acres at Woodstock; 
his father, now dead, had bought a field of two 
acres one rood from Colonel Browne, seventeen years 
previously; Colonel Browne (at his death) had not 
turned witness’s stock off the land, 50536. — But had 
taken witness to B allinrobe, and “ decreed him for the 
possession of the land,” 50537. — But when witness 
served a notice to put a fair rent on his holding, 
Colonel Browne deprived him of the two acres, 50536- 
7. — Witness had no property in this land, only an 
understanding that his father should buy it, 50537. 
— But he had reclaimed the land, improving the soil 
with clay, by his own labour; it was not true, as 
had been stated before Judge Morphy, that witness 
had six horned cattle on this field, he had only 
two sucking calves, 50538. 


Witness’s Family — Migration, etc. 

Witness, since the death of his wife, was unable 
■to work in England, as he had done till six years 
previously, 50536. — Three of his sons were in America, 
.50539. — And two others migrated to England, coming 
back in the winter, _ 50541-2. — And living, one at 
Baltor, and one on witness’s holding, where he worked 
with witness, 50542-3. — All the men on Colonel 
Browne’s Estate worked in England for six or nine 
months in the year, as he had done himself, sleeping 
in barns and outhouses, 50544. 


Colonel Browne’s Estate. 

Colonel Browne’s Estate, though congested, was 
•not scheduled, on account of the proximity of grass 
lands to congested tenants ; the tenants were anxious 
to buy the grass lands, which were good, while the 
tenants’ holdings were chiefly cut-away bog, and 
were uneconomic; Colonel Browne was an absentee 
landlord, and regardless of his tenants’ interests, 
50544. 


WALDRON, Mr. MARK. 

See p. 136. 

Uneconomic Holdings on the Oranmore Estate. 
Witness farmed 29 statute acres at Killean, Ballin- 
•<line, his valuation was £12, and his rent £14; he 
was a tenant on the Oranmore Estate, and had about 
the largest holding on the property, 50545, 50547. — 
Witness, before the Act of 1881, was paying £26 8s., 
'hut at that time the holding was decreased by six 
acres and the rent raised to £27 8s. — Witness spoke 
for himself and for sixty-four tenants, whom he re- 
presented, 50545. — Between 1862 and 1866, before the 
tenants had fixity of tenure, fifty tenants were 
•evicted, 50545-6. — These fifty held on an average 15 
acres of land, 50545. — And together with forty, who 
were migrated from Carrowlessa to Killean, which 
was congested, 50545. — Held 2,000 acres of arable 
land, which was now in the hands of graziers ; graziers 
from other properties held 3,000 acres of the Oran- 
more property, while the tenants had only 300 or 
400 acres, English, 50548. — When the tenants were 
-evicted they were promised the grass of a cow and 
calf on good pasture at £2 a year, but when they got 
possession the landlord charged them £4 on one farm, 
and then moved them from that and charged them 
4,3 on bad mountain land, 50546. — This land was 
an d unhealthy, and cattle on it frequently died 
W +i°°d murrain and oth er diseases, 50547, 50548.— 
+ t??™ 8 ' la d seen two families under the same roof 
at Killean occupying about five English acres of re- 
h°g each, 50546. — The tenants evicted in 
,o°. were most of them living to-day, many in 
oveJs-in Ballandine, or on unreclaimed patches of 
oog, 50548.— -Lord Oranmore had not offered his land 
ior sale; and when approached by tenants, he offered 
tneni holdings of twelve acres English, at most, 50548. 
vru “ST wished to claim as -demesne the land from 
,,• tenants had been evicted, 50548.— Some of 
- .fi . dmgs of the evicted tenants had been divided 
~‘ ina g' ven to those who were migrated, 50546.— Lord 


WALDRON, Mr. MARK — continued. 

Oranmore gave no employment to his tenants, 50548. 
— Except the rough work, 50552. — The greater num- 
ber of the labourers he employed were Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, 50548-52. — And the best paid, and 
pleasantest work, such as gardening, milling, forestry, 
and rabbit catching, was done by these imported 
labourers,* 50552-3. — Any labourer whose wages were 
more than eight shillings a week was an imported 
man, 50554-5. — Witness had not worked for Lord 
Oranmore, and had no ill-feeling towards him, 50555. 
— The tenants were very poor, living from hand to 
mouth, at the mercy of shopkeepers, and could only 
live with the assistance of friends and relatives in 
America; the land was exhausted, owing to con- 
tinuous cropping, which resulted from the smallness 
of the holdings, 50555-7. — And produced vegetables 
often unfit for human consumption, 50555. — Every 
season was a bad one, for land so treated, 50557. — 
Witness wished to assure the Commission that ten- 
ants could not live on their holdings, and to ask that 
the Congested Districts Board should have power to 
distribute grass lands and untenanted lands in such 
quantities as to make the holdings economic, 50559. 


Drainage. 

The drainage of the River Robe and its tributaries 
would greatly benefit witness’s parish, where much 
damage was done by floods sweeping away hay and 
crops; witness had heard a farmer state that drain- 
age of this river would benefit him by £100, and he 
was willing to pay a good part of it, 50555. — This 
farmer held 200 acres, of which twenty was annually 
flooded ; witness would give the name of the farmer, 
if pressed, 50558. 

JORDAN, Mr. DAVID. 

See pp. 137-8. 

Witness’s Purchase under the Ashbourne . Act, 
etc. 

Witness was a farmer, holding 8£ acres, 50570. — 
At Lecarrow, near Ballyhaunis, on the estate of the 
Rev. T. Wallace, of Booterstown, County Dublin, 
50560. — Of witness’s holding, only four acres was ar- 
able, and there was other land, unfit for grass or 
hay, owing to the surface having been carried away, 
and only rock being left, 50568, 50571. — Some was in 
rundale, 50570-1. — Tliis was in three different places, 
50605. — Witness knew where it was, though at the 
time of the sale of the land to him, in 1900, 50579. — 
No map was given to him, 50604, . 50613. — The land 
was inspected on behalf of the landlord, and then for 
the Land Commission, 50606, 50608. — All the facts 
of the holdings were known to the inspector, 50607. — 
And; to witness, who had a paper stating his position 
after purchase, 50610-1. — But no description of his 
farm was given, 50613. — Some of witness’s land was 
held’ in common with other tenants and divided by 
agreement, 50571. — The holdings on that estate varied 
from 2£ to 15 acres, but the greater part was cut- 
away bog, 50571. — Witness’s valuation was £3 12s., 
50560. — His rent before purchase was £5 2s., 50578. 
— He had paid eighteen years’ purchase of second 
term rents, 50567. — His annuity was £2 8s. 4 d., 
50577. — He intended to apply for the decanal reduc- 
tion on this, to which he would' be entitled in a few 
years, 50580-1. — Witness, and thirty other tenants, 
had purchased direct from the landlord, 50560, 50604. 
— They did not understand the purpose of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, 50582. — If he had under- 
stood this, hei would not have purchased except 
through the Board, 50609. — They now wished to be 
brought under the Board or the Estates Commissioners, 
50564. — Which would enable them to have their hold- 
ings enlarged, 50561, 50583. — They had purchased 
their holdings under the Ashbourne Act of 1896, 
50567, 50579, 50603. — Before the sale of the Dillon 
Estate, 50560. — Now, witness and the other Lecarrow 
tenants were excluded from any privilege on the 
Dillon Estate, 50560. — And there were no grass lands 
on the Wallace Estate, 50560, 50591. — The people 
contiguous to the Dillon grazing lands had the prior 
claim on them, 50561. 
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Willingness to Migrate. 

^-Witness and other tenants would be willing to mi- 
gfat©, and leave their farms for the enlargement of 
other uneconomic holdings, 50563, 50566, 50584, 50592, 
50601. — Witness would be willing to go to Roscom- 
mon, 50594. — If it would improve his ’condition, 
50666.— He did not anticipate an unfriendly recep- 
tion if he were to emigrate, 50597-8. — Though there 
might be individual cases, where the grass land- 
were small, and neighbouring tenants wished to keep 
them for themselves, 50596, 50598, 50600. — Public 
opinion was beginning to take broader views on the 
subject of migration, 50599. — Witness had no busi- 
ness except his present holding, but his sisters helped 
him, 50576. — He had four sisters in America, 50576, 
50593. — He had a cow and two calves, 50572, 50574, 
50585. — He* could not feed them on his holding, but 
on hand feeding, with “ shop-stuff s ” and grass 
which he bought, 50574, 50573— When they were two 
years old he sent them to Roscommon, 50573, 50586.- — 
Sometimes thirty miles distance, 50587.— If there 
were no grazing lands, witness would have to- live on 
any vegetable he could grow ; it would seriously 
damage his farming, 50588-9.— If he could obtain 
grazing lands himself, the difficulty would, disappear, 
but this would not be convenient without migration, 
50590-1.— The larger and more prosperous f aimers 
should be* migrated, 50601. 

• - - Turbary Bog. 

' .Witness was chiefly anxious to obtain help from 
the Congested Districts Board, or Estates Commis- 
sioners, in getting access to turbary bog, without 
which the land was of little use to tenants, 50564.— 
The tenants on the Wallace Estate had for forty 
years cut turf on the Dillon Estate, 50563, 50615 — 
For fifteen years of this time, they paid five shillings 
a year for the privilege, 50563, 50615, 50626.— This 
arrangement was made with the bailiffs on the Dil- 
lon Estate, 50616, 50621.— The Wallace tenants 
could claim no right, 50625.— The agreement 

was from year to year, 50622.— Tliough the 
continuance of the arrangement for forty years 
suggested a -right, 50526. — And the discontinuance was 
a hardship, 50634.— The turbary was now- divided 
tenant purchasers on the Dillon Estate, 50564, 
oUoi7. On representation being made by the Wallace 
tenants to the Board, they replied that it was pur- 
chased exclusively, for the tenants on the Dillon 
testate, and ontsid.ts would not be allowed to cut 
wSw ’ 516 “- Th ^ ™ no tari on the 

•SSh? the !- had been ercMed 

from- the Dillon Estate, they had gone to many places 

dUtS Si?,- 1 " ¥>“ an inconvenient 
505M wS? was often of an inferior qualify, 

•STtvi,? 62 S 1 Thej wens not ™> allowed to buy of 
the Dillon tenants, 50563,-Though these had mo?e 

the wJl? T‘ re l- S05 “--And did, i» fact, supply 
the Wallace tenants at times, 50632-3.— If the turbarv 

Rkelv a t S r,T 8 f ffiCient J° r the Dilton -tenants, and' urn 
LW *°, Iast m <>re than fifty years, 5Q627-8.— There 

Cia£”or “L”wt? by wS%W S e ”obt ^ 

turbary, on sufficient payment, 50630 . 7 al ” 


CLARKE, Mr. PATRICK. 

See jy. 139. 

Dissatisfaction of . Witness with Terms of 
Purchase from the Board. 

BiSfrt c ™ eested BistIicls 

w 50658. 

SSnf V TO660.-I™ f wa 8 th theT r0V T n J 
ocbdpibd, 50654.— He 


CLARKE, Mr. I'&miCK-cohtinucd. ' 

had built a second, 50660.— The Board had made „„ 
ditch on his land, 50657.— Witness had paid £50 f! 
the land, 50638.-He did not know whether tW . 

cheap, 50640. — It was lialf bog-land, 50638 Ho 33 

sidered £50 too large a fine, W-Is7 JlS" 
had obtained thirty-four acres without pavim, 1 
fine 50642.— Witness did not want to get affine S 
on the other man, 50646,-Bnt to get his 
back, 50645. — He had received £20 back ‘ 

anil hail his annuity increased to meet it nW 
50649. This was not given hack forTe plS 
stocking the land, 50650.— He had some stock heW 
taking the. land, 50653—He considered that h<Tl* 
as well off as now before, lie bought the land, 50661 - 
He had a better living previously, 50644. -The Board 

had taken away lus moans of living, 50644 —Ha 
formerly a herd, 50637.-H® had entered into 2 
arrangement of his own free will, 50641.— He did not 
wish now to give up the land, 50662. 


CONNOR, Mr. THOMAS. 

See p. 139. 

Request of Witness for Refunding of Fine. 

Witness was an evicted tenant, now restored to his 
holding, on the estate of Mr. Isidore Burke, 50663 
50678.— At Ballinamalla, 50663, 50665.— He was evic- 
ted, together with forty-five other tenants, in 1881 
50663.— And his father-in-law afterwards took up the 
holding, and gave it to witness's wife, 50663, 50677 
—Who made it over to witness, 50678.— Witness was 
only out of the holding from November till May- 
50681. The holding from which witness was evicted 
was valued at £79, 50665, 50679, 50683.— By the Land 
Commission, 50680.— Its area was thirteen Acres 
the rent was £7 14.?., 50663. — Witness had thiVliold- 
ing enlarged to thirty-six acres, 50668.— Which he 
held under the Estates Commissioners, 50676.— And 
paid £61 for the change-, £31 down, and £30 with 
the rent, 50666. — £79 was the tenant’s interest iil the 
I®™ “ e 8 avv U P, aud £61 in the farm he took bp, 
50667-8.— Witness now paid £16 10.?. rent, and his 
valuation was too high, 50670. — Rates were high in 
Claremorris Union, and witness had to go five miles 
for turbary ; in consideration of these disadvantages, 
he asked for the remission of the £31 fine, to- enable 
Jam to start the world afresh, 50668, 50688.— He 
would be willing to have his annuity increased accord- 
ingly , 50675. Witness had been in possession, inoro 
than three years, 50673. — He was tilling three or four 
50671. — A less area than in the old holding, 
0U074.— It was very hard for witness to live at all, 
and he got no crop the first year of his new holding, 
enfm ' '“"S 1 - 6 lautl wus some of ifc £ oocl . and some bad, 
50671.— Witness was paying rent to the Land Com- 
50669°"’ an< ll0pct1 t,le ' V might refund the money, 


M'LOUGHLIN, Mr. ‘MARTIN, 
flee 2 ip. 140-1. 

Uneconomic Holdings under the Board. 

Witness’s holding was situate at Knock, Bally- 
haums, 50688. — Consisted of twenty-seven statute 
acres, at £8 valuation, 50685-6. — And with a rent of 
q 5 °687. — Tenants in this district Knock 

soutii Electoral Division, 50697. --Were all pur- 
chasing owners under the Board, this was under 
different Acts, 50690,— Most of them plying »»• 
nuiti-es to the Land -Commission, 50699. — The pro- 
perty was -known as the Dillon Estate, 50700-1.- 
®°ard about nine years previously, 
ou/uo.— The Board had enlarged a considerable num- 
ber of holdings in the district, 50706.— And the 
people were contented and happy, 50690, 50706.- 
But they were still obliged to go as migratory 
labourers to England and to emigrate to America, 
and before* wm.; .... i.r o. 


^ ana xo emigrate to Amenta, 

and before the holdings could be made economic, 
ntty to eighty families must be migrated, and the 
remaining holdings .enlarged, 50690, 50694.— There 
•bout 600 families in the district, 50693. — And, 
^Jfuty had been migrated, their holdings should 
icled among the remainder, 50694. 


after eij 
be divi 
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M'LOUGHLIN, Mr. MARTIN — continued. 


CRAWFORD, Mr. ROBERT — continued. 


.'Willingness to 'Migrate .under Favourable 
Conditions. 

■ These uneconomic holders, and others in Enoch 
North, and parts of -Car.aun and Kilkelly, 50698.— 
And paying annuities of 30s. to £2, and with rents 
of 30s. to £4, 50696.— Would he walling to migrate, 
if the rents of the new holdings would be less than 
what they paid at present, 50698. — But they con- 
sidered the rents of most of the new holdings created 
by the Board to be too high, 50698, 50710, 50719-20. 
—Witness had heard persons who were migrated to 
new holdings complain that rents were too high, 
50735. — But had no personal knowledge of it, 50736. 
_/He Wias not a migrant, but remained on his old 
holding, 50733. — Which had not been enlarged, 50734. 

Witness’s former rent was £9 4s. 8d., 50702.— 

Being twice his present annuity, 50703. — Tenants of 
the Board considered the valuations were also top 
high'; there was £2 to £3 on each house, besides 
the land valuation, 50698. — Witness had not heard 
whether the migrants were prospering, 50735.— 
There was more willingness among the holders on 
tile Dillon Estate to migrate than before they came 
under the Board, 50709. — They were not .afraid of 
liad treatment at the hands of their new neighbours, 
if they migrated, 50710. — But only of rents being 
too high, 50709-10. — It would be an advantage to 
migrants to have an instructor in agriculture, 50741. 


Operations of the Board on the Dillon Estate. 

The tenants on the Dillon Estate were consider- 
ably better off than formerly, 50708, 50737. — They 
were better .able to pay cash, and keep out of debt, 
50738. — ,So far as witness knew they were now not 
much in debt, 50738. — This was a great improve- 
ment, 50739. — They .appreciated the work of the 
Board, 50711, 50723. — 1516 Board had enlarged their 
holdings in divisions, giving each tenant three to six 
acres more than formerly, 50707. — The Board had for 
the last eight years built about forty out-offices an- 
nually, 50704-6. — And had improved dwellings and 
surroundings, .and built retaining walls, and made 
sanitary .arrangements ; in the houses they had con- 
structed ceilings, .and put in concrete floors and large 
windows ; they had also carried out large drainage 
schemes, and had deepened and widened rivers, and 
made small drains, and constructed roads, 50704, 
50706. — The enlargement of holdings had pleased the 
■people, 'but still the rents were excessive, 50712, 
50720. — If the charges for building were excluded the 
prices and annuities on the Dillon Estate would not 
be excessive, 50716. — If a slated house and new out- 
buildings were erected on witness’s holding the rent 
would be nearly doubled, 50715. — Witness did not say 
the Board w.as paying excessive prices for property, 
50714, 50724. — The prices were high, because land- 
lords were unwilling to sell, 50725. — Though the 
■charges of rates and rents fell heavily upon existing 
holdings, 50727. — And there might have been less 
could the land have been bought more cheaply, 50728. 
—Still the Board had not given more for the land 
than was necessary, 50729.— If they had had compul- 
sory powers the land could have been 'bought more 
'^aply, 50730. — They had done as well as they could, 
50731-2. — They bought the Dillon Estate at compara- 
bly moderate price, 50742. — The wages given by 
the Board helped the Dillon tenants to pay off their 
debts to a certain extent, 50745. 

Agricultddal Banks. 

Witness believed that agricultural banks existed on 
-some parts of the Dillon Estate, though not in his 
parish, 50743. 


•CRAWFORD, Mr. ROBERT. 

See pp. 141-4. 

Witness’s Experience. 

Witness was .agent for Colonel Knox, of Ballinrobe, 
a ? mi 0r ^ r- whose estate adjoined the town 

ot Uaremorris, and also for other small estates in the 
Sori/rc Ma y°- 50747, 50773. — And as an engineer, 
.-00/46-7.— And also as a tenant farmer, 50746. — Was 


well acquainted with every property in .the county, 
50747.— He appeared on his own behalf, arid, also on 
behalf of the landlords generally, 50748.. — Though ho 
had not been nominated 'by the landlords, 50749.— 
They might consider his views too drastic, 50750.— 
Witness was also superintendent of three drainage 
districts under trustees in Kilmaine, in Lough Mask, 
and River 'Robe, and in Castlebar, 50750. 

Arterial Drainage and Striping of Holdings. 

The first necessity of the West of Ireland was 
drainage, especially arterial drainage, 50750, 50764. • 
— It was important to drain and stripe holdings, and 
not to embark too rashly on the distribution of grass 
lands which would be wanted later on ; if 80 per cent, 
of the holdings were properly drained and striped 
they would materially increase Die prosperity of Die 
tenants at a third or a tenth of the cost of schemes 
of migration, 50750. — The engineers of the Estates 
Commissioners had shown great lack of judgment in 
proceeding, to the distribution of grass lands, and the 
CLa remorris Estate, where .tenants Iliad stripes given 
them without fences or water, and three miles from, 
their dwellings, 50752, 50754. — Small tenants got 
none of this land, which all went to larger men, who, 
in many cases, could not- keep it in their own hands, 
but sublet it, 50755-6.— An instance in the demesne of 
Newbrook, where the owner, whose name witness did 
not know, was letting to a Mr. Murphy, .a cattle 
dealer, one or two stripes at a less rent than he was 
paying to the Commissioners, 50756-7.— Witness 
thought the Board would have managed this better, 
50758. — They would have taken a couple of very large 
tenants off a very poor estate, and would have planted 
them on the Claremorris Estate ; by this plan they 
would have had only two houses to build, which was 
cheaper than building houses for many small tenants ; 
the holdings of two large tenants distributed among 
those remaining would transform Die small holdings, 
50761. — (Poor tenants if migrated had no spirit or 
means to work land at -a distance ; but -if they h ad 
two .acres added to existing holdings without disturb- 
ing their houses or fences they would, with this and 
the drainage, 'be much benefited, 50761, 50820-22.— 
Witness had no personal experience of migration, ex- 
cept on the Castledillon Estate, and what was done 
in the Orkneys and Hebrides, but he perferred to 
confine his evidence to Mayo, of which he had a 
thorough knowledge, 50762, 50785.— Witness did not 
consider that by removing large tenants lie would be 
creating congestion ; the land left by the large . 
tenants ought to suffice for improving small holdings 
without including in their rent-charge any expendi- 
ture, 50764. — .Witness had himself only enlarged hold- 
ings by inducing the landlord to purchase the inte- 
rest of .any tenant wishing to leave, and using this 
to persuade the tenants to -have their land 1 striped j 
50763. — He thought there was a tendency to headlong 
distributions of grass lands ,as on the daremorris 
Estate,. 50750-1. — There was not enough land, any- 
where in Mayo to make economic holdings for every* 
one, 50764-5. — -Witness based -this op i nion on evidence 
given to this 'Commission, 50768-9.— Even if tenants 
of the coiast were excluded from Die distribution of 
grass lands, -and -depended for relief on the develop- 
ment of fisheries, there would not bo enough to give 
tenants economic holdings, 50770-1. 

The Sheffield Estate. 

When witness opened negotiations, three years pre- 
viously, with the tenants of the Sheffield Estate, he 
had promised to give each of them grass land which 
would make up their holdings to twenty acres 
each, 50771. — This meant statute acres, and the ten- 
ants were at first pleased, but afterwards the large 
tenants asked for the same amount of additional 
land as the small tenants; this, witness would not 
allow, but promised each of them as much land as 
would make their holdings two and a half times 
larger, on condition that they would agree as to the 
prices of their judicial tenancies, and then witness 
would sell to the Board or Estates Commissioners 
all the land in question, making it as far as possible 
a condition that no migrants should be introduced 
from a distance, 50772.— The tenants would make -no 
offer, 50772, 50775. — Father M'Hugh was present at 
the negotiation, 50772.— Witness asked the tenants 
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ORAWFORD, Mr. ROBERT — continued. 


23^ years’ purchase, 50772, 50776. — It was not true 
that he or the landlord asked 18 years’ purchase, 
50772, 50781, 50784.— Mr. Killeen had made this 
statement, 50773, 50780. — Which witness denied, 50777. 
— Mr. Killeen had also said that in 1888 a price 
had been offered' on second term rents, which was ab- 
surd, as there were no second term rents till 1896, 
50773, 60779. — Witness was not agent for Mr. Shef- 
field at that time, 50781. — But was agent for fourteen 
years, 50773. — He thought Mr. Killeen had been mis- 
led, 50783. — Though on the spot at the time, Mr. 
Killeen was not then to the fore, 50782. 

Grants in Aid of Purchase of Grass Lands. 

Witness was of opinion that the work of purchas- 
ing, draining, and distributing grass lands could not 
be carried on without a further grant from Govern- 
ment; this should amount at any rate to one-third 
of the cost of grass lands purchased, 50784, 50791. — 
In purchasing grass lands, the State obtained a pro- 
perty which had both a tenant’s and a landlord’s 
interest, 50791. — -And it was not right that the ten- 
ant taking over this grass land should pay this 
tenant-right charge as well as the fair marketable 
value of the holding, which would saddle him with 
an impossible tax, 50784, 50793, 50815-6. — And the 
difference between what it was just for the tenant to 
pay, and the landlord to receive, should be paid by 
the State, 50793. — It would amount, perhaps, to a 
quarter of a million if the 12 per cent, which was 
talked of were given for the purpose, but four or five 
millions was required, 50784. — The State should not 
pay less than the market value, 50794. — And the pro- 
fessional men, artisans and labourers, who made up 
the State, should pay this charge, because it was an 
Imperial matter, 50795. — If the charge on the ten- 
ants were too high they would not be able to pay it, 
50796, — And the landlord, if he got his share of this 
sum, would only get the market value of the land, 
50797. — If the charges for rates, taxes, herding, 
maintenance and agency were deducted from the pro- 
fits of a grass farm it would be worth about the same 
sum as the tenant’s rent plus the tenant’s interest, 
50798. — When a tenant was put on to the land he 
could immediately sell his interest, 50818.— But the 
ordinary tenant had inherited his holding, and it 
made no difference to him whether his tenant-right 
would sell for 20 or 40 years’ purchase, 50784.— And 
the migrated tenant had, as a rule, given up other 
land to acquire his new holding, 50819, 50823.— 
Otherwise he would get the. tenant-right of the new 
holding for nothing, 50824.— Witness did not ap- 
prove giving land to anyone except present occupiers, 
since there was not enough land to go round, 50819. 

If there were a very great difference between the 
values of the old and new holdings he might fairly 
pay something, though not much, 50825.— Otherwise, 
if he paid nothing, a migrant would be much better 
off than other tenant farmers ; but he required more 
means and enterprise than other tenants, 50826.— 
His annuity should, therefore, be small enough to 
give him hope for the future, or migration would be 
discouraged, 50827. — A migrant should not be bur- 
dened with any charge which he could not expect to 
pay with reasonable industry, 50828.— The Board 
built so many houses that the cost of building and 
cmm ase cou ld not be borne by the incoming tenant, 
50788-9. 


Congested Districts Board and Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

Witness had no hesitation in stating that, com- 
paring the operations of the Estates Commissioners 
on the Claremorris Estate, and that of the Congested 
Districts Board on the Bingham, or other estates, 
that the action of the Board was wiser and better, 
both in the interests of the people and of the State, 
50787-9. — The Board was the proper authority to deal 
■with distribution of land in Mayo, 50753, 50785-9. 

Increased Prices of Land under Second Term 

.,a&: , Eims ' . 

Witness had sold property at 23 to 26J, years’ pur- 
chase, 50800— and at £22 on the valuation, 50802 
60804— under the Ashbourne Act, 50801.— The rent 
in this case being 10 per cent, over the valuation; 
witness accounted for the rise in price, first, by the 


was less, 50807, 50809 -Th* 
second term rents, and in some places the 
rents had been fixed since the 
50805. — The property was not diminished id t ? d ’ 
50808,-Antl secondly, by the CMBidesltSn fc 
money could formerly be invested more nro*t7u l 
thou at present, 50809.-N„t more than 3 L° S 
could be obtained now, 60810—Most of thV ..St 
were now settled, and the landlord could „„ t l oS 
tile money, bnt must have it invested thrombS 
public trustees, where it would probably brin/i» *5? 
per cent,, 50811 -Witness had Scad A. w£,l*J 
evidence, and also that of tlie Public Trustee S! 
gave the rate of interest as £3 8.1. 6 d. : and 1 
of the Land Court had said lie had £30,000 of 
land on winch lie could not get more than 3 per cent 
a third reason for the larger price asked bv land 
lords was that they had to wait for tlieir money for 
3£ years, 50812.— The landlord was only getting 
annuity meanwhile, 50813. - -And that did 6 not 
amount to anything like his previous income, and 
T* "'T‘ u l'» touched , 

50814.— If a landlord charged 30 years’ pu Ycha» 
tins would bo a third too much, 50817. 


GLYNN, Mr. JAMES. 

See pj). 144-7. 

Some Particulars of Witness’s Holding. 

Witness h.ad a farm of sixteen statute acres, 50831. 
—At Esker Valley, Claremorris, 50930. — At a valua- 
tion of £6 15s., 50832. — And a present rent of £8, 
50834, 50865.— Witness had not yet purchased', 50834! 
— His rent was by agreement between landlord and 
tenant, 50836-7. — The rent had been fixed in Court 
in 1883. 50837, 50840. — And in 1884, the landlord 
raised the vent, 50838, 50841, 50844.— This increase 
of rent was put on tlie first term men, 50837.— And 
were paid for fifteen years, 50837.— When the land- 
lord took off the rise, 50837, 50839, 50864.— And ten- 
ants were now paying first term rents, and had done- 
so for eight years, 50837, 50839, 50866. — The rise was 
from lO.s. to 30s.. und was put on eight tenants, 50837. 
— There was no alteration as to their holdings, and 1 
no alteration of grazing arrangements, 50842-4. — ' The 
tenants paid this because they owed arrears of rent, 
which they could- not pay off, 50845. — There was a 
year’s arrear when they went into Court, 50847.— 
And two years by 1884, 50848-9.— And the landlord 
pressing for arrears, brought about the rise in rent, 
50850.— The landlord did not take his tenants into 
Court till he raised tlie rent, 50852. — It was not the 
Civil Bill Court which had determined that the ten- 
ants should pay the increased rent, and arrears by 
instalments, 50852. — The arrears were not added to' 
the rent, 50852, 50854.— The landlord said he liaj 
appealed, and the High Court had pronounced the 
land too cheap, and that if he did not obtain an in- 
creased rent, the tenants would be put to great cost, 
50856. — It was not paying off arrears by instalments, 
because the arrears were to be paid immediately after 
the increase in rent, 50857. — Witness was not evicted 
for arrears, 50859. — Nor made a future tenant., 50860. 
— No process was served on witness for until about 
a year after this time, 50861-2. — And this was not 
acted upon, since the tenant paid, 50863. — This was- 
on the Begley Estate, 50858. 

Disturbances on the Begley Estate— Action' of 
the Board. 

Witness wished to inform the Commissioners as to- 
the action of the Board with regard to its grass lands 
round the Begley Estate, 50867. — The holdings on this- 
estate were of small valuation, and the tenants were 
not able to get enlargements, 50868. — The Board had 
bought grass lands all round this, the Roche lands, 
which had been distributed among the tenants of a 
neighbouring property, 50868, 50882-4. — They ajso- 
bought the Clonford Estate ; the Blacker Estate, and 
the Bourke Estate, which the Board had purchased two- 
years ago, 50936-7. — Also the Castlegar property, most 
of which was grass, . and was adj acent to the Begley 
property, 50886. — The tenants on the Begley property 
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GLYNN, Mr. JAMES— continued. 

were in the same position, from the point of view of 
congestion, as the Roche tenants, 50885. — They saw 
the advantage which would accrue to them from coming 
under the Board while it still had grass lands to dis- 
tribute, 50887, 50937. — That they would get enlarge- 
ments and improvements, represented this to their 
landlord, saying they would be willing to pay a good 
price for the opportunity, 50737. — And asked him to 
sell to the Board, 50871, 50930. — They had approached 
the landlord repeatedly during the last five years, 
50871, 50939. — And within the last six or nine months 
he had agreed to negotiate with the Board, 50890, 
50893, 50941-2. — And had, in fact, communicated with 
the Board, 50931. — Witness had been informed of this 
by the Board, 50875-3. — But his offer to sell was con- 
tingent on his getting a price satisfactory to himself, 
50873, 50890. — The tenants were willing to leave the 
question of price to the Board, 50870, 50919, 50925. — 
Subject to the price being such that the future tenants 
would be able to meet the consequent annuity, 50926- 
7. — But the price the landlord asked was too high, 
50877. — Witness had heard so, two months previously, 
60878. — From a member of the Board, 50877. — And 
while negotiations were still proceeding, 50933-4. — The 
tenants had a promise from Mr. Doran, that the 
Castlegar farm should not be broken up until an 
arrangement had 'been arrived at with Mr. Begley, 
50976. — The time was limited to six months, 50976, 
50981. — This was kept more than six months, 50982-3. 
— But before six months had expired, tenant pur- 
chasers from a distance came to see the place, 50983, 
50913, 50958. — And .an official of the Board went on 
to the property in order to have it divided, 50894, 
50909. — And the tenants, feeling that faith had been 
broken, hunted the workmen and gangers, and the 
purchasing tenants, who were inspecting the property, 
off the land, 50979, 50894-5, 50896, . 50913.— They 
put some of them into the river, 50913. — And there 
were no migrants in the neighbourhood , except one 
on an adjoining estate, 50013.— The -Castlegar farm 
was the last (grass farm in the neighbourhood which 
remained undistributed, 50928.— And if this were 
given over to migrants, the Begley -men would lose 
their last chance of enlarged holdings, 50881, 50887-8, 
50891-2. — And besides the Begley tenants had been 
aocustomed to have grazing for one cow on the Castle- 
gar farms, while it was unoccupied, 50903-4. — Which 
was a great assistance to them, 50903, 50905. — And 
the Board at present allowed them to have it, 50907-8. 
— But if the land were given to migrants, these ten- 
ants would lose their grazing, .and this would he a 
hardship, 50902, 50910-1. — There was a feeling of 
soreness about -the introduction of migrants, 50902. — 
For the Begley men had expected to get the first en- 
- laigements, 50942-6. — And if they did not get the 
Castlegar land, they must go to a distance -to obtain 
enlarged holdings, 50953-7, 50963.—' Tire Board only 
proposed to introduce migrants, because it had not 


been able to acquire the Begley property, 50947-9, 
50968. — It was anxious to provide for the migrants 
trom a distance, 50967. — But when it heard of the 


disturbance with regard to the migrants, it informed 
the tenants that it would have no more to do with 
m P ropert y on account of this incident, 50897, 50961. 
—The disturbance was difficult to allay, 50901.— Wit- 
ness did not know whether the Board, though not re- 
50900 ^ ^ as ^ e ’ was res P° n, sive to it, 50898, 


Effect of Disturbances on Selling Price of the 
Estate. 

Witness was still anxious that the Congested Dis- 
tnets Board should buy the Begley Estate, 50922.— 
And was putting pressure on his side to buy, at a 
ig price, 50924. — Which would be transferred to the 
nant, 50923. — And he still hoped the Board would 
scoas Tr Property ’ and provide the enlargements, 
S 0 Q 7 i ' d re gr e ^d the trouble on the property, 
— recognised that if there had been no 
landlord might not have consented to 
,*f° la l lons ’ 50971. — And might be as reluctant to 
, Wa , B , two - vear s previously, 50972-3, 50986.— 
And the landlord would be able to make a better bar- 
„ ° Y 1 ; 11 the Board, by pointing out the tenants 
determined to have grass land at any price, 


GLYNN, Mr. JAMES — continued. 

50964. — -The landlord had agreed to sell before trouble . 
arose with the migrants, but the tenants did not care 
to buy, if they could get no grass, land, or other im- 
provements, 50989.— It was difficult for the Board. 


HENNELLY, Mr. MAURICE. 

See pp. 147-8. 

Witness’s Holding. 

Witness was a farmer with a holding at Scardane, 
Seafin, of eighteen statute acres, with a valuation of 
£8 10$., 50990-3.— And a rent of nearly £9, 50994, 
51031. — This was a second term rent ; the tenants 
having gone to Court on the first term, and agreed 
with the agent for three shillings recfuction on the 
second term, 51032. 

Negotiations for Sale on Major Vebey’b Estate. 

The tenants on Major Vesey’s Estate had asked the 
landlord to sell, on condition that the sale was made 
through the Commissioners, 50997, 50998, 51000. 
—The last time was in November, 1906, 51001.— He 
replied that he did not see his way to sell, 51002.— 
That he would sell if the bargain were made direct 
between himself and the tenants, 50999, 51005-6.— 
The reason he gave came to this, that he would keep 
the grass land, and sell the remainder, 51016.— But 
the tenants were determined not to buy except through 
the Board or Commissioners, and witness had told the 
landlord this, 51002. — Also they would not buy unless 
they could get the grass land, 51003, 51016.— They 
W °rmT ? therwise £° Court every fifteen years, 51002. 
—The landlord, when approached by the Board and 
the Commissioners, had given them the same answer, 
that he would deal directly with his tenants, 51004-5. 
—The estate had not been sold to either of those 
bodies, *51003. — Witness was anxious that the estate 
shopld be acquired by the Estates Commissioners, and 
divided amongst the tenants, 51007.— By compulsory 
powers, if necessary, 51008.— The landlord asked 
twenty-five years’ purchase, 51012.— The tenants 
offered him twenty years’ purchase, 51012.— Witness 
would have given him twenty-one, 51014.— The land- 
lord had said he would not sell except at his own 
terms, 51002. — And the witness, on behalf of the ten- 
ants, had offered to meet him half way, 51002.— Wit- 
ness believed there was no solution of the difficulty 
but by compulsory purchase, 61014.— He wanted the 
landlord compelled • to sell at a reasonable price, 
51009. 

Grabs Lands once under Tillage. 

The grass lands on the Vesey Estate had 
been at one time under tillage, 51018. — It 

was arable land which was taken away from 
tenants, 51019, 51023. — Soon after the Famine, 
51022. — Forty years or more ago, 50997.— It was 
handed over to graziers, 50996-7. — Some was let in 
Galway, and sub-let to a shopkeeper in Claremorris, 
50997. — The land had been taken away, and the 
tenants evicted, because some of them failed to pay, 
50997, 51021. — Only a few of them paid, 50997. — The 
tenants on reclaimed land were left, 50995, 51019.— 
The grass land taken away from tenants amounted to 
150 acres, 50995. — It was on one side of the road, 
while the other side was cut away bog and reclaimed 
land, on which the tenants and houses mostly re- 
mained ; the grazing land had been laid down to grass 
for sixty years, 51017. — Witness was a hard-working 
man, 51024. — And a good farmer, recommended by 
the Agricultural Department, and if he got a few 
acres of arable land back, his position would be much 
improved, 51025. — He and his neighbours would be 
benefited by grants of grass land, while remaining 
in their present houses, but would prefer to have 
fifty acres a head in Roscommon, 51026. — Some of the 
reclaimed land in his own possession was nearly as 
good as the grass land, 51027.— Ten shillings an acre 
was a fair value for the grass land, 51028-9. — Witness 
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would be willing to pay an annuity representing a 
value of ten shillings an acre, fox the grass land, 
preferring to be under the Board, rather than the 
landlord, 51030. 


DAVIS, Mr. ANTHONY. 

See pp. 149-51. 

Witness’s Holding. 

Witness had a farm of ninety acres, 51034, 51046. 
— With a rent of £34 17s., 51036. — And a valuation 
of £28 5s., 51035. — At Rathduff, Ballina, in the 
Carronmore district, within five miles of Ballina, 
•51037, 51090. — Part of it on Mr. Jackson’s Estate, 
and part on H. Perry-Knox’s estate, 51038. — This 
farm had always been in one block, though in the 
possession of two landlord®, and the block was once 
larger, as the farm had been divided between two 
sons, 51065. — It 'had been in witness’s family for more 
than 200 years, 51047. — For more than 150 years, 
51064. — Witness also kept a shop, 51044. — But had 
no spirit licence, 51045. — Of his ninety acres, twenty 
Irish acres was tillage, 51048-9.— Witness had been 
a. grazier, but considered that mixed farming paid 
him better, 51053, 51056. — He laid down his tillage 
eveiry sixth year to artificial grass, 51073-4, 50187.— 
He was not exceptional in his district in this prac- 
tice, 51089, 51091. — The neighbouring landlords were 
intelligent and industrious, but had not enough land, 
51088. — ‘Witness did better with his cattle for having 
twenty acres of tillage, 51081, 51097.— And con- 
sidered that if the grass lands were utilised for til- 
lage the country would bear , a greater number of 
cattle than at present, 51098. 


Deterioration of Grass Lands. 

Witness did not consider that the majority of grass 
land was deteriorating, 51069, 51071.—' Though cer- 
tain grazing land would deteriorate unless properly 
worked- on mixed farming, 51057, 51070.— He .would 
not say that grazing land in the next ten years would 
be as good as in the last ten years, 51059.— Good 
sfrU maintained its price, though grazing 

wiat had deteriorated was cheaper to hire, 51068 

Even good grazing should be broken up after’ a 
certain time, and witness was anxious to break up 
some of his best grass land ; moreover broken up grass 

kWVwL ^ f T ^eat, a crop that 

should be encouraged, since the potato crop con- 
tinually failed ; wheat required- a natural body in its 
soil, -as well as manuring and subsoil, 51072.— If the 
P riC ® ( f ttl J e aem “ ne d the same, ithe deterioration 
m grass land would afiect its rent, 51059, 51061 — 
if ^° Uld a - safe im,es tment for the ‘State, 

51062^ on the basis of ten last years’ profits; 


Price of Grass Lands. 

Tie price given fo, ™ ss Iands ^ b 

P™®"- 51062. — Nor on th. 
SlOfiK d n b7 T l emfed .to form gracing randies 
K -8 * landlords lad incrcaSd «hSr profit! 
by evicting tenants, and driving tfliem. •wifibont com 
KSwi t0 r pa - Mles of «**, 51065, 51082.- 

Tben^nSg^ .5? CL^toX™' S 

to^S bv Hnfr “V r™* h -'“ i been 
vn by i e Commission, this also wa> 

” 0t b » "cognised 
oxUOA -landlords could not claim to be L ^ 

enlwiiTtT 34 04 er * ss kinds tbougb fihey bad 

S tenants tS™o‘Srr“”^ W T mtire ' 7 d »' 

price, 51086, 51095 — f 
tenets Cose fo a ^ng^TdiS,^ 


197 acres, and at Crannagh, 181 acres : these k a 
deteriorated and wore now lying fallow • the 1 a 
lord, to inflate its value, had divided it’ into W?' 
holdings, on which he put rents of 24s fa 8 
ac^, 51039, 51040. This was done last year M 
—But had not been carried out as the land on W. 
adjoining estates was rented at 12s. to 14 s 3 
acre, and was in 'better condition, so that ten wl" 
purchase on the bogus tenancy would be equaL to 
twenty-five or twenty-four years’ purchase ; besifU 
which, the house -and offices built by the tenant 
be valued at £200, and should be deducted fromfhl 
selling price, 51041. , 


Congestion and Available Grass Land. 

Witness represented thirty-six townlands, on which 
there were 151 holdings under £4 valuation 198 
under £10 (the majority of which were under 
£7 10s.), and 52 over £10; of which 43 were under 
£17, and only 9 over £20, 51038.— In one townland 
the area was 135 acres 1 rood 30 perches, the bad 
land (bog or marsh) was 35 acres ; the valuation was 
£132 2s. ; the population was 72, and in the last 
fourteen years twenty-eight persons had emigrated; 
the people were very industrious, but very poor, 
owing fo the smallness of their holdings ; during the 
last year money had been sent to this townland from 
America to the amount of £111 ; from England £92 
while only £10 had been earned at home ; the money 
from abroad alone had enabled the people to live, 
51039. — There were three large grazing farms in the 
neighbourhood, of 336 acres, and a small untenanted 
farm of 18 acres, and a second of 40 -acres, 51038.— 
Witness proposed that these should be purchased by 
the 'Board- or Commissioners, and distributed, 51039. 
—This would relieve congestion and abate emigra- 
tion, 51038-9. — Tenants had been driven off lioldingB 
on to bog land, and had had their rent raised when 
they made improvements, 51062. 


Cattle. 

Witness kept cattle, of which he stall-fed seventeen 
or eighteen each year, 51075-6, 51080. — He bought 
half-feds or quarter-feds, and disposed of his first 
cattle, 51076. — He bought no cake, but fed' them on 
grain grown on his own farm, 51077. — This he con- 
sidered more profitable than grazing pure and simple, 
51078. — But the smaH tenants, owing to want of 
space, were obliged to sell their cattle at four months’ 
old ; grazing generally cost them 7s. an acre, though 
this year it could be obtained for 4s. or 5s. ; witness 
sold his oattle at two or two and a half years’ old, 
51079. — Selling them in Dublin if not satisfied with 
local prices, 51080. 


Labour. 

Witness employed ten labourers constantly, and 
sometimes fifty at a time on a harvest day, 51050-1. 


MULKEEN, Mr. MARTIN. 

See p. 151. 

Nature of Holdings in Witness’s District. 

Witness held 14 acres 3 roods at Greenwood, Bekan, 
near Rallyhaunis, his valuation was £7 10s., and 
his annuity £5 17s. 6 d., 51099. — ‘Witness in '1904 
gave np his old holding to -the Congested' Districts 
Board, and migrated to a new holding on the same 
property ; the Board 1 were to build a house for wit- 
ness for which he was to pay £50, and- he was to 
have the same quantity .and quality of land as be- 
fore ; this arrangement satisfied witness, but he now 
found that four Irish acres of land were flooded from 
January to June, so that it could not be used for 
grazing, 51100.— The Board had promised that the 
drainage should be efficient, 51103, 51111 .— Through 
their engineer, 51112. — The Board had spent £70 in 
making ia bridge and two gullets, 51101-2, 51112.—— 
This £70 was spent for the benefit of holders in the 
valley, 51113. — And was for the purpose of drainage 
into the lake, 51114. — Witness’s holding was raised 
by £6 4s., in valuation, and the house was raised 
10s . , 51102. — The drainage work of the -Board was 
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MULKEEN, Mr. MARTIN — continued. 

not completed, it ■was stopped as soon as (the tenants 
signed and the gangers -were removed, 51106. — 'Wit- 
ness had written .to the 'Board, and was told that his 
case was under consideration, 51107. — This was in 
1904, 51108. — Witness thought the Board should keep 
its promise and proceed' with the drainage, 51110. 


BROGAN, Mr. MICHAEL. 

See p. 151. 

Claim to an Enlargement from the Commis- 
sioners. 

Witness had a holding of 18 statute acres, with a 
valuation of £10, and a rent of £8, on the Clare- 
morris Estate, at Weathersfort, Ballyglass ; two and 
a half years previously he had been promised an 
enlargement of his holding, 51116, 51119. — But after 
having this for six months the Estates Commis- 
sioners made witness give this up to his brother, 
51126, 51117, 51116, 51118, 51120, 51125.— Witness 
now had his old holding, 51118. — And his brother con- 
tinued to live with him, 51122, 51127. — The brother 
would get a house built on the new farm, 51127.— Wit- 
ness and his brother were on good terms, 61128. — Wit- 
ness had a right to an enlargement, 51121, 51129. — His 
brother, who had no land before, now had the new 
farm, 51132, 51131. — And had no wish for an en- 
largement, 51130. — The Estates 'Commissioners had 
not yet distributed all the land, 51122. — .Witness sup- 
posed' this would take time, 51121. — Witness had for 
some time 'been a tenant on the estate, 51135. — Soane 
tenants’ sons had been given land on this estate, 
51134. 


■BRENNAN, Mr. MICHAEL, Junior. 

See pp. 151-2. 

Claim to a Holding from the Commissioners. 

Witness was living with his brother at Weathers- 
fort, Ballyglass, and had. no land, 51136-8. — His 
father, who died about twenty years .previously, 
had a holding, and was bailiff on the estate, 51142, 
51143. — Witness wished for a holding, 51138. — 
Having no land, 51137. — And his brother, who had 
a holding of which the valuation was £16 and the 
rent £10, was entitled to an increase, but had said 
he would waive his claim on consideration of wit- 
ness getting a holding, 51140, 51137-8. — The Estates 
Commissioners had promised witness a holding, 
51137, 51139. — But he had not received it, 51137-9. — 
Nor had his brother received an increase, 51137. — 
Several farmers’ sons hadi holdings on the Clan- 
morris Estate, 51141. 


BRENNAN, Mr. MICHAEL, Senior. 

See p. 152. 

Claim to an Abatement from the Estates 
Commissioners. 

Witness had .a Folding of between six and seven 
acres at Neathersfort, Ballyhaunis, with a valuation 
of £7 5s., and rent £5 12s., 51145. — Witness went 
into Court when the Claremorris Estate was sold, 
and was promised an enlargement of ten acres, 
^ad yet bad his vesting order, though 
this was two years ago, 51150. — .Witness had not has 
enlargement yet, though he was brought into Court, 
51150— And raised. ,to £6 10s., 51146, 51150.— Wit- 
ness had asked Mr. Stewart and Mr. Hogan, who 
were in Balia, ifor a reduction or abatement, 51146-7. 

An aocount of a passage (needed by an adjoining 
tenant) to water, which passed through witness’s en- 
largement, 51146-7. — This passage was given in wit- 
ness s absence, 51146-7. — And took a strip of the en- 
seven feet wide, and 100 yards long, 
01147, 51157. — The reduction asked on account of this 
was four or five shillings, 511(18. — The reduction was 
refused, 51146-7, 51163-5. — Witness was entitled to 
his enlargement, and there was plenty of grans land 
available for him to have it elsewhere, 51152. 


HENRY, Mr. MARK C. 

See pp. 153-6. 

Fall in Rent on Witness’s Land. 

Witness had twenty-five statute acres, with a valu- 
ation of £10 on land ; the rent had been about the 
same, and had dropped to an annuity of about £4, 
51158-60. 

Swinford Union ; Exceptionally Poor Condition 
of People ; Congestion of Evicted Tenants on 
Inferior Lands. 

Swinford had an unique position among the Poor 
Law Unions constituting the “congested districts” ; 
the valuation per head was the lowest in Ireland, 
except in three Unions on the coast, where, how- 
ever, the occupiers had advantages, e.g., fishing, 
not possessed by inland Unions; Swinford Union did 
not contain as large tracts of prime land as did 
other Mayo Unions, because when auxiliary work- 
houses had been established in the county, the origi- 
nal boundaries of the Union had been altered, and 
drawn, for the most part, round a vast area of 
comparatively poor stoil ; this was crowded with 
families who had been evicted from the good lands, 
now transferred to the newly-constituted unions, 
51161. 

PoruLATiON, Valuation, and Acreage ; Majority 
of Holdings Uneconomic. 

Swinford Union had a population of 44,162; total 
valuation, £41,783, .or 18s. lid. per head ; the super- 
ficial area was 151,560 acres, but the actual area 
under crops (including meadow and clover) and 
grass, together with the area of uncropped arable 
land, was 112,588 acres ; the rest being made up of 
land under water, road, bog, etc. ; there were 2, 700- 
holdings ; 4,768 were valued under £4 ; 2,327 from 
£4 to £8; 395 from £8 to £15; 77 from £15 to 
£20 ; 133, chiefly grazing f$.rms and lands grazed by 
landlords, over £20 ; out of 7,700 families, there 
were 7,095, say, 35,000 people, whose holdings could 
not support .them, and who, (in many cases, were only 
kept from starvation by the earnings of relatives, 
in other countries, 51161. 

Failure of Potato Crop. 

Owing to congestion and the inferiority of the 
land of small tenant farmers in the Union, the crops 
were an easy prey to disease in many forms, but 
especially acute distress resulted from the failure of 
the potato cjop, and in 1905 and 1906 (perhaps in- 
cluding a part of 1907), £8,000 had been expended 
on relief, 51161-3. 

Migratory Labour. 

The number of migratory labourers annually leav- 
ing Swinford Union for England, was over 5,000 — 
i.e., fifty per cent, of the number of the whole of 
Mayo, and fifty or sixty P er cent, of the total male 
population of the Union between the ages of twenty 
and sixty years, 51161, 51164-5. — They usually left 
in June, returning in October, or perhaps December — 
the average time of absence being, say four of five 
months ; they brought back from £8 to £10, or £15 
in the year, or even more, £10 on an average would 
bring £50,000 to the Union and be very good earn- 
ing, 51266-7, 51275. 

Emigration ; Resulting Decrease in Population ; 

Money sent Home by Emigrants, etc. 

There was a constant disastrous drain on the 
population owing to the necessity for boys and girls 
in the flower of their age, emigrating to America, for 
the support of their families ; the total emigration 
from Mayo since 1851 had been 176,817, of whom 
over 44,000 came from Swinford Union — a number 
almost equalling its present population; in 1881, 
the population had been 53,714, falling in 1901, to 
44,162 — a decrease of eighteen per cent., 51161. — The 
people of the Union as a whole did not go to one 
particular place or State in America, but those be- 
longing to the same district usually went to the same 
place, 51206-9.— In witness’s ' district, nearly every 
family had one or two members in America, and they 
sent a great deal of money home, 51268-71. 

* G 2 
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HENRY, Mr. MARK C. — continued. 

Revival of Corn-milling, and starting of other 
Home Industries advocated. 

. If a stimulus were given to agriculture by tlie 
amelioration of land tenure in Ireland, and if corn- 
milling were revived in the Union, and other home 
industries, e.;;., weaving, wool, and lace-making, were 
started, intending emigrants could easily be induced 
to give their best efforts to making their own country 
; prosperous ; agriculture was now the only industry 
in the Union, and paid very badly ; good employ- 
ment of some kind would be very beneficial to the 
Union, 51161, 51203-5, 51237. 

Purchase of Holdings by Returned Emigrants. 

A great many emigrants had returned that year, 
some to settle; returned emigrants usually bought 
a holding of perhaps five or ten acres at an exorbi- 
tant price, or else raised the status of .a poor family 
by marrying into it ; every year this was done more ; 
•/the holdings bought had not been held in the 
families, and witness did not know what become of 
the sellers ; there was not the slightest aversion on 
tihe part of local people to these transactions -which 
were voluntary on both sides ; the standard of com- 
fort of tire buyers was much higher than that of the 
poorer local people, 51210-9. 

Raised Standard of Living. 

Witness could see a great improvement in the 
method of living in the Union ; the houses were 
neater, and_ where the Congested Districts Board had 
any araithority, there were no pigs or cattle allowed 
inside them ; this custom still prevailed' in places 
uncontrolled by the 'Board, hut the Parish Com- 
mittees had made a great impression, and people 
were beginning to learn the wisdom of keeping their 
animals outside, 51220-6. 

More Drainage Needed — 'Work of Congested 
Districts Board in this Respect. 

There had been very remarkable improvements in 
the Congested Districts Board) ; the Board had done 
a very great deal and would doubtless do much more 
had they the power .and money, e.g., take up farms 
and make more improvements such as roads and 
drains; the Board had done much arterial drainage 
in witness’s district, but there was much wet, bad 
land still undrained! ; a common scheme of main 
drainage throughout the country would be very bene- 
ficial ; the drainage of the Lung had been a remark- 
able improvement ; witness did not know that district 
well, but believed the river had been drained for 
many miles ; the land had heen much improved, 
agriculturally ; it was saidi that people would now 
hve on at ; witness could not say whether work of 
this sort would- make otherwise uneconomic holdings 
quite economic, 51227-32, 51244-9.— There was much 
room in the Union for improving the produce of the 
soil by improving its tillage ; there were over 50,000 
51250 ° f mOTmtain whict could be well reclaimed, 

Further Enlargement of Holdings Needed- 
Land Available— Possibility of Migration 

ETC. ’ 

Th« Chested Districts Board had acquired the 

?fSn“tnnn* e ' S” 1 1TOr<i s ™ >■> tie Union 
J \ 00 9> P^aps 5,000 acres of grass land which 
should be broken up and re-distributed so that the 
occupiers might have holdings capable of supporting 
53.233-4, 51254-6.— There was probably not 
enough grass land an . the Union to relieve <Lges- 
tion and raise the average holding to twenty ames 
but great numbers of people seemed to be voluntcer- 

m?rrr^+a n lT? r ' ate » ; was far less unwillingness to 
mngratS than formerly ; at was unlikely that anyone 
would put obstacles in the way of the many pioule 
anxious to 51199-202, 51235-6, 51351-4 -Sre 
were nearly 5,000 holdings in the Union rated under 
£4, and m order to make the occupiers economic 

f kold-mgs and migration ; granted these 
£air nu . mber of people might remain on 
small holdings, going occasionally to England m 
on the big fo4> in 

and so, to a large extent, supplying- the - r ,i £ ,„ 0 i 
what are called labourers elsewhere, 51273-4 P f 


HENRY, Mr. MARK C— continued. 

The Claims of Congests should be put 

those of Tenants’ Sons. m 

'JPhe Congested Districts Board when re-disf*;w- 
grazing lands should consider the congS ^ !? 8 
district before the sons of tenants in the 
hood, 51276-8. ne “War- 

Abolition of Dual Ownership by Compulsory 
Purchase Advocated. 

Dual ownership should be abolished by a grata. 
°F compulsory purchase; experience showed C 
where this was done the condition of the people in 
proved,; they took ,a more lively interest in C 
which was thear own, and a little independence Tas 
infused into them; the State was now taking ft 
place of tlie landlord, and rents were reduced ■ \2 
would think no price was too great to pay in order 
to get rid of the landlord, 51163, 51179-85 511% 7 
—The tenant’s ownership seemed to have existed 
from time immemorial, but might be said to have 
begun m 1881, as it had only then received lezal 
sanction ; before that the tenant had paid for his 
land .time .after time in his annual rent, but there 
5318^95 ° ther Temedy tflum his buyin e a gain now, 

Price in View of Compulsion— Claims of 
Landlord and Tenant. 

In cases of compulsory purchase, the landlord 
should receive a sum which would make up to him 
his previous net income ; this income, according to 
his view, subject to all deductions for collection 
arrears, etc. ; also the purchaser must be on terms 
which would enable the tenant to make a fair liveli- 
hood, i.e., give him an economic holding; in the 
case of un tenanted grass lands, the landlord might 
be said to have the occupation as well as proprietary 
interest, and though the purchase price could not 
he divided between the two, a tenant when planted 
on a new holding did, as a matter of fact, contribute 
to the occupation interest by giving something for 
the goodwill otf the holding besides continuing to pay 
for the annuity afterwards ; any loss involved in 
the transaction should he borne by the landlord, 
or, failing him, the State, 51164-78, 51279-80.— If a 
defaulting tenant were evicted, his rigbTto his hold- 
ing passed to the landlord, but a new tenant should 
not be asked to pay for this, 51291-2. 


BLOSSE, Sir HENRY LYNCH. 

See pp. 157-60. 

Sale of Untenanted Land Conditional on Sale of 
Tenanted Land. 

1 ^Y^. ness was willing to sell every acre of grass 
land he possessed, exclusive of his demesne, condi- 
tional on the simultaneous sale of his tenanted lands; 
the Congested Ditsricts Board had the matter under 
consideration, 51293. 

Price which a Landlord Should Receive — Method 
of Calculating Price, etc. 

. ^ landlord should receive for his land a sum which, 
invested at 3$ per cent., would yield him his previous 
net income; less than that would be unjust and 
unreasonable, 51293, 51297. — As to a 4 per cent, in- 
vestment, most of the Mayo estates were entailed, 
and when stocks, low at present, rose, it was doubtful 
whether so high a percentage were possible; an owner 
in fee was, of course, in a different position from 
men in the hands of trustees ; when law and order 
were enforced, Mayo was a gilt-edged security, but 
ere were unfortunate men whose agents did not 
trouble to collect the rents, 51301-3, 51366-7.— The 
average rent collected annually should be ascertained 
irom estate account books, and from that should be 
deducted costs of collection, law costs, agent’s fees, 
taxatron, money allowed tenants for rebuilding walls, 
51311 dramage in . f act, “estate expenses,” 51299, 
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BLOSSE, Sir HENRY LYNCH— continued. BLOSSE, Sir HENRY LYNCH— continued. 


Occupation Interest in Untenanted Land. 

The value of the “dual interest,” recognised by 
Mr. Doran as belonging to the owner of untenanted 
grass land, was what the land would fetch in the 
open market, and was shown, by the rent; witness 
admitted that the “tenants’ interest” in such cases 
. was a figment, a purely mental conception, and that 
in order to gauge the value of the two interests 
. exactly, a tenant must be in occupation, and must 
not even be an eleven months’ tenant ; but what the 
landlord had received, grazing rent, less estate out- 
goings, should be at least the basis of compensation, 
51323-5, 51357-69. — It happened occasionally that a 
landlord let land to a grazier for certain years, and 
in others worked it in and out with other lands, and 
perhaps his own farm, but, even so, the rule of 
making the profits the basis of compensation would 
work fairly well, e.g., if he bred 100 head of cattle 
on the land, he would make so much a head ; certainly 
it would be impossible to apportion the exact net 
income of a grazing farm in these circumstances, 
and it would be necessary to take the income from 
the land as a whole, though a part might be his own 
demesne, which was not in question, 51339-44. 

.Movements of Rental of Grass Lands — Question 
of Deterioration. 

Witness could not say' how grazing rentals had 
moved lately, but there was no trouble in estimating 
them, and the same value was being paid; he did 
not let his grass lands by auction, but the same 
tenants had had them for years, and at the same 
rent ; other landlords in the county did not complain 
of a decrease in rents, but in the midland counties 
it might be different; in places where cattle driving, 
etc., constantly occurred, there was no rent paid, 
51370-5.— The price of land had only fallen officially, 
and with an object; the tenants would put it down 
with the help of the Estates Commissioners, but the 
landlord took what he could get, 51376-8.— The estate 
books would show the tendency of an estate; speak- 
ing generally, grazing lands in Ireland did not seem 
to be deteriorating ; some land was running back into 
rushes and so forth from lack of drainage, but most 
•of it seemed to keep very good sheep, and much drain- 
ing, etc., was done, 51380-2. 

Arrears — Effect in Calculating Price of Land. 

A deduction from the net income on account of 
•atrears of rent should only be made in certain cases ; 
witness knew a man driving a car who had not paid 
rent for fourteen years, but on a well-managed estate 
arrears were usually wiped off ; when too heavy, a 
tenant unable to pay being, as a rule, let off with an 
additional quarter’s rent ; on these estates it would 
he right to deduct for arrears on the average rental 
over ten or fifteen years, i.e., allowing for good and 
bad years; if a landlord’s income, being £1,000 a 
year, he had in ten years received £9,000 instead of 
£10,000, his net income should be based on the former 
sum, 51312-17. — Witness had never heard of cases of 
y c ° fch farmers and others brought to the district 
forty or fifty years ago, leaving with arrears of rent 
unpaid; he only knew of one Scotchman having come 
at all, 51326-8. 


Tenant-rights in the Case of Evicted Tenants. 

Witness knew Mr. Davis, from near Ballina, and 
would not pay much attention to his evidence con- 
cerning evicted tenants; in the case cited, the people 
had probably been paid so much for going out; in 
any case, no deduction should be made for confiscated 
tenant-rights,” as the landlord only got back his 
own land; the transaction must have taken place 
before the Act of 1881, when tenant-right had only 
^ ort h of Ireland ; witness admitted 
tnat it would be very hard to be evicted without com- 
pensation, 51329-33, 51335. 


Landlords’ Expenditure on Improvements. 

■k.S rea * deal of money had apparently been spent 
n improvements by landlords years ago ; on one 
estate, near Claremorris, over £10,000 had been ex- 
the P. resent owner and his father ; the 
vs did a good deal of burning or scrawing, ' but 


they did not cultivate the land well, 51333-4.— Infor- 
mation could probably be obtained as to improvements 
of the last ten or twelve years, but it would be very 
difficult to base present compensation and present 
dealing with the land on what happened forty or 
fifty years ago, as it was doubtful whether Mayo 
landlords kept books in those days, 51336-8. 

Right of Appeal to, an Independent Tribunal in 
Case of Compulsory Purchase Advocated. 

If the effect of any deal were to give the owner 
his net income, i.e., his rental, less estate out-goings, 
the questions in dispute could be easily solved; in 
case, however, of any bona fide dispute arising , as to 
what was net income in an individual case, 
there should be the right of appeal to an independent 
tribunal ; this was essential to justice, as all sides 
would be heard, and facts and figures be made public; 
it was most unsatisfactory that the buyer should 
practically fix the price, and the landlord have no 
access to the report of the inspectors and valuers 
engaged, so as to correct any possible error; this was 
the case when the Congested Districts Board or 
Estates Commissioners bought estates ; the Judge of 
the Superior Court in Dublin might be appealed to 
m case of a difference of opinion between buyer and 
seller, but it would be preferable to have three judges 
to form a proper Court of Appeal, and there should 
be no assessors sitting ; it would be very objectionable ' 
to have a politician appointed as valuer; a Court 
m Appeal would only be necessary in case of the 
B° ar a being granted compulsory powers, 51382-9, 


COMFULSORY POWERS UNNECESSARY. 

If acquisition were on the basis of net income, tho 
landlord, unless quite exceptional, would be so willing 
to sell, that compulsion — a mistake in anv circum- 
stances — need never be used, 51390-3. 

Comparison of Claims of Sons of Tenants with 
those of Congests. 

Witness did not believe that the dividing up of 
all the grass ranches in Ireland would be of real 
benefit, but in order to test the efficacy of the prin- 
ciple adopted by Government, he was willing that 
holdings should be enlarged and smaller tenants mi- 
grated; the uneconomic holders should have priority 
of claim, then those in the neighbourhood should be 
relieved, but some of these last would be willing to 
migrated to Roscommon, Westmeath, King’s County, 
and other places, and thus leave room for holdings 
for sons of tenants ; these should be on the estate 
as far as possible, so as to keep families together, 
51293-8, 51319.— It would be impossible, though statis- 
i ics niight be made to show the contrary, to fill up 
all the grass lands, large though Irish families were ; 
Supposing, however, that there was not sufficient 
land to relieve congestion, congests would probably 
have to be considered before sons of tenants, though 
this was not really just, 51305-10, 51319-22, 51345-6. 
--“If the landlord were to divide land amongst sons 
of tenants, he would choose men whose fathers could 
start them, and who wanted a holding, and who 
would live on the land ; it would be illegal on an en- 
tailed estate to charge a fine ; if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had bought the estate, they should, if 
possible, either sell the holdings to the tenants’ sons 
or charge them the agricultural rent, so that the 
selection would be by competition prices, 51347-55. 


M ‘DONNELL, Rev. JOHN. 
See pp. 160-4. 


Migratory Labour; Decrease in Earnings in 
England. 

There were 7,095 holdings under £8 valuation in 
Swinford Union, and upwards of 50 per cent, of the 
male population between the ages of twenty and sixty 
were migratory labourers ; some went to England for 
the hay-saving alone, returning, usually in four or 
six weeks, with about £6 ; many did not now, as 
formerly, wait for the harvest, chiefly because they 
could not get work ; the earnings in England were 
not one-third of what they used to be owing to 
machinery and other causes, 51396-402. 
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M ‘DONNELL, Rev. JOHN— continued. 

.Emigration taking the place of Migbation. 

In witness’ parish six heads of families, once mi- 
gratory labourers, had emigrated with some of their 
children, leaving their wives and the others on their 
holdings ; the cost of going to and from America 
was very great, and it was doubtful whether many 
would return, as they meant to do ; children too were 
emigrating, instead of going to England where earn- 
ings had decreased, and where it was not worth while 
remaining so short a time, 51402-7. 

Evictions. 

In twenty-five years 120 families had left the par- 
ish, mostly through eviction; the lands were chiefly 
in the hands of the owners, except a few handed over 
to planters, and no compensation had been given ; in 
some cases evictions had not been for non-payment 
of rent, but simply to make a farm for the owner, 
when the tenants were sent to the mountain and 
rocks ; these cases had occurred before the Act of 1881, 
51407-9, 51416. 

Demoralising effect of Government Relief and 
waste of Public Money before passing of Local 
Government Act. 

For about twenty-five years past Government had 
often had to send; relief to Swinford Union owing 
to the failure of the potato crop, but Government 
remedial measures had generally been too late, had 
been demoralising in their effects, and had done little 
permanent good, while the administration had in- 
volved an enormous waste of public funds ; certainly 
now, under the Local Government Act, responsibility 
for relief rested first on the Guardians, then on the 
County Council, while Government gave relief when 
the cost was greater than it should be ; on the last 
last two occasions there was no observable demoralisa- 
tion, this year’s administration of the Relief Act 
being, as far as it had gone, exceptional ; the scheme 
being local, many works of permanent utility had 
been done with practically very little expense of ad- 
ministration ; former remedial measures had failed 
because the people had not been consulted as to the 
most useful works, and had had no voice in the 
administration of the money, whereas now it was to 
their interest to see that a fair day’s work was done, 
51409-16. 

Acquisition of 'Grazing Lands for the (Enlarge- 
ment of Holdings, and Migration, advocated. 
Vast grazing lands once belonging to Swinford 
Union, and from which the poor had been evicted, 
should be given back to the Union ; within the Union 
there was £3,842 worth of land in the hands of fourteen 
owners and thirty-nine graziers, used mostly for graz- 
ing alone ; in Kilasser there wero about 1,300 acres 
of grass iands, non-residential holdings, valued at 
£500 ; 100 holdings under £3 ; 500 under £5 ; 200 
under £10 ; on Joynt’s Estate there were 150 tenants, 
110 of whom were under £5 valuation ; the unten- 
anted land in the district should be acquired, if pos- 
sible, by lagreement, if not, by compulsion, to make the 
small holdings economic ; Migration of some young 
thrifty families from the locality should bo encouraged 
by allowing them fair compensation for what they 
gave up, while a reasonable valne was put upon their 
new acquisitions, according to the locality, and not 
above that of their new neighbours ; many would be 
willing to go under these conditions ; part of the five 
grass land of Straide should be given to people mi- 
grating from Callow, while part should be bought 
and given for mead'owing and pasture to tenants in 
Callow, who now had to go five miles for meadowing 
and to buy it at auction prices, 51416-7. 

Unequal Valuation of Land. 

A grazing-farm of 134 acres, 2 roods, 7 perches was 
valued at £63 10s. ; while Pat Hughes, an evicted 
tenant, was valued at £5 5s. for fifteen acres of moun- 
tain, and Bryan M'Nulty was valned at £15 3s. for 
forty-three acres ; thus, bad mountain land was valued 
almost as high as the grazing-farm, 51416. 

Large Drainaoe Schemes advocated. 

The pastures were ruined, and the people’s hay 
carried away by floods, which left, besides, a deposit 


M'DONNELL, Rev. JOHN — continued. 

so injurious to sheep and cattle on the pastures 
that no one who knew would buy the animals grazed 
there ; it was necessary that some body like the Con- 
gested Districts Board should have power to deal with 
the drainage of large rivers — main drainage— both on 
their own and other lands ; the tenants benefited 
would be glad, if necessary, to bear a portion of the 
taxation involved, and the balance of cost should be 
paid by Government, as it would be useless to look 
to the owners, who, with few exceptions, had never 
shown any interest in the people’s wants, 51418-23, 

Working of the Land Act of 1903 prevented by 
the Landlords. 

Landlords throughout the Union had made land 
purchase impracticable, except in a few cases, some 
of which had already been proved bad bargains; it 
was not true that the people had prevented the work- 
ing of the Land Act of 1903, for shortly after its 
passage, Guardians had, by unanimous resolution, 
written to all the landowners in the Union, stating 
the wish of tenants to buy under the Act, and ask- 
ing them to name prices; many had not replied, 
others had! written abusively, while others, as if by 
arrangement, had said they were unwilling to sever 
the friendly relations that had always existed between 
their families and their tenants, though, in many 
cases these relations could scarcely have been truth- 
fully so described ; the landlords were seldom willing 
to sell either to the Congested Districts Board or the 
Estates Commissioners, some saying that as Sir 
Anthony MacDonnell had said he would not sell to- 
ll is own Board, so it was unreasonable to ask them to- 
do so, 51423, 51435. 

Price of Land ; Danger involved in the Extension- 
of Annuity Period by Act of 1903. 

No landlord in the Union, since the Act of 1903,. 
had offered to sell for less than from 21 £ to 24^. 
years’ purchase, whereas before, some of these estates 
had been offered for from sixteen to nineteen years’ 
purchase, the former being all of second term, the- 
latter mostly of first term rents ; an estate was now 
being negotiated at 21 £ years’ purchase that had. 
once been offered at 16 years’ purchase; the Con- 
gested Districts Board thought the price too high, 
because there was an average of perhaps four years- 
arrears on the property ; the tenants had doubtless 
consented because negotiations had been begun in a 
bad year, when the landlord had wiped out the rent 
with the running gale ; the people had refused to- 
pay the sixteen years’ purchase before, because an 
adjoining estate Jjad been sold for from eleven to- 
twelve years’ purchase — the Land Commissioners not 
having sanctioned the advance when the tenants had 
agreed to fifteen years’ purchase ; witness did not 
know in what year this had occurred, but admitted 
that the landlords had then been paid in stock stand- 
ing at 112 t 51423-30. — The tenants realised that when 
they had given sixteen years’ purchase, they had 
paid four per cent., whereas now they could give- 
19^ years’ purchase, and yet pay a smaller annuity ; 
it was one of the dangers of the Act of 1903 that 
the practical effect of extending the annuity period’ 
from 49 to 685 years, induced the tenant to give a 
larger number of years’ purchase, 51432. — The Board 
would not buy at a price which, when converted into- 
an annuity, the tenant would not be able to pay, and 
there should be power vested in some body to prevent 
this being done by tenants who, to rid themselves of 
a bad landlord, would gladly give a few years’ pur- 
chase more than the value -of the land ; only two- 
estates in witness’s district had been bought under 
the Act of 1903, and the Estates Commissioners were- 
dealing with them, 51432-5, 51447-8. 

Treatment of Tenants by Landlords and their 
Agents. 

Most of the landlords of the district have never 
given the tenants a reduction of rent in bad years, 
or even given them time to sell their stock, but had 
persecuted them, processing for even the hanging 
gale the day after it had fallen due (though the case- 
could not be heard for months), and serving writs, 11 
the rents were high ; there were exceptions, like Mr. 
Orme, who had treated his tenants very well, 51435-7. 
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M ‘DONNELL, Rev. JOHN — continued. 

—In some cases, too, the good intentions of the land- 
lord had been frustrated by his agent ; Sir Roger 
Palmer for example, sent each of his poor tenants 
£1 every year through -his agent, and usually even 
some of the very old people had to walk to the 
office, forty miles there and back, to get their money, 
though they paid their rent at another, generally a 
much nearer place ; this could not have been the 
landlord’s intention, and so far as witness knew, it 
had not been brought to his notice ; the same agent 
”*■ had twice evicted a weak little family, the mother of 
which had just died ; the second time he had thrown 
down the house, lest they should return ; the tenant 
had been allowed back first on payment of rent and 
costs, but, being over seventy years old, he had again 
got into arrears ; he had paid rent direct to the agent 
for forty years, when he had been able to migrate to 
England, but now when returning in winter to his 
old home, he had been sent to goal for three months, 
51435-46. 

Advantages oe Purchasing through the Board. 

Having seen the dangers of direct purchase, and 
owing to turbary rights, passages, boundaries, etc., 
in the Brett and Lynch Estates, and the consequent 
endless law proceedings, the people were anxious to 
buy only through the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commissioners ; in almost every case, 
they had told the owners they would agree to any 
price fixed beforehand by either of these bodies ; 
those who had purchased direct were beginning to 
see they had deprived themselves of the extensive 
improvements carried out by the Board, 51435, 51449. 

The Board’s Work Hampered through Lack oe 
Compulsory Powers. 

In witness’s parish, the Congested Districts Board 
had only bought the McCarrick Estate, on which were 
twenty-six tenants ; though the property was small, 
the Board had made wonderful improvements in the 
way of drainage and accommodation roads, etc. ; 
building new houses and putting slated roofs on old 
■ones ; the estate was very congested — sixteen of the 
tenants being under £5 valuation, and there were no 
grass lands, but close by was a grazing farm, valued 
at £14 5s., which the owner had refused to sell, 
though his own tenants were valued at less than 
£2 ; this state of things prevented the Board making 
improvements on a large scales, e.tj., drainage and 
roads, and an economic division of bogs ; operations 
being confined to an isolated estate involved a waste 
of expenditure; the Board should have compulsory 
powers to buy adjoining estates ; in spite of diffi- 
culties, they had done much wherever they had 
operated — as on the Dillon Estate ; also in Charles- 
town and Kilmore, which had been entirely changed 
by drainage, building, and the making of accommo- 
dation roads ; they had done much by improving 
sanitary conditions to check the spread of consump- 
tion, 51448, 51453. 

More Funds needed eor Work of Parish Com- 
mittees. 

The Board’s scheme of Parish Committees was the 
best ever brought into the country, and had infused 
mb) the people a spirit of emulation, improvement, 
and thrift; hitherto improvements had meant in- 
creased rents and taxation, but the people, by being 
associated with this scheme, were made to feel the 
work was done in their interest ; their advice was 
l ,i i, *° r anc * * 0 ^ ow ®d ! at first a reasonable latitude 
had been allowed, then, as the scheme had worked 
and the people had understood it better, more exact- 
ness had been required ; the grants were too small, 
aix, and in some cases, ten times the value of small 
grants having been given, at a cost of fifteen per 
■cent, of the actual grant, or three per cent, if the 
^ the work done were considered, as indeed it 
should be ; with more funds and the operations of 
r ansh Committees extended, the homes of the peo- 
P 16 would, in a few years more, he made quite com- 
iortable, and the land, with proper draining, manu- 
ring, and variety of crops, made to yield double its 
present produce ; more land would be cultivated and 

■ ? yonng men could stop at home ; the Committees 
might also be given the money needful for relief of 
periodic distress, to ensure reproductive work being 
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done, and that without demoralising results ; it 
would be well, too, if they were associated in some 
way with the schemes handed over by the Board to 
the Agricultural Department, touching cattle, horses, 
pigs, and poultry, spraying, manuring, and seeds, 
51448-9. 

Livestock Schemes ; Criticism oe Department’s 
Operations. 

Though much had been done by the Board to im- 
prove the breeds of cattle, pigs and poultry, the 
efforts to improve the breed of horses had had very 
bad results ; the Agricultural Department had done 
very little in regard to the schemes handed over to 
them, and that with less good effect than the Board, 
which had received no subsidy from the rates; the 
Department had had £1,200 or £1,300 from county 
rates alone, but had done little in Swinford Union 
with the funds at their disposal ; whereas the Board 
had distributed bulls at £12, £15, or £20 each, the 
Department had charged £40 in the district that 
year ; certainly the price of bulls varied, but the 
Department should change the system of giving pre- 
miums and reduce the initial price to the. buyers^ to. 
whom £40 was prohibitive, and who had consequently 
had to give up improving the breed of cattle, 51448-9. 

The Market for Pigs, Poultry, etc., should be 

REGULATED BY THE DEPARTMENT. 

The Department working on much the same lines 
as the Board, had improved the breed of pigs and 
poultry, but the people were still at the mercy of 
the buyer; slaughter-houses should be established at 
convenient centres ; the Department should get a 
market for pigs, poultry, and eggs, and should regu- 
late, as far as possible, they now excessive ruling 
rates, while much of the offal now lost to the seller 
might be saved for him, 51449. 

Creameries and Home Dairying. 

The Department had done nothing in this district 
in regard to butter and creameries ; the people were 
suspicious, of these last, because when rents were 
being fixed, the question was always asked if the 
holding were near a creamery ; while admitting that 
butter fetched' a higher price in creameries, witness 
could not personally approve of them ; the people of 
the Union had. on an average only two cows, and 
those poor ones ; 3d. a gallon for milk did not seem f 
a fair price, considering the time spent in getting it, 
the expense of sending it, the want of milk, butter, 
butter-milk, etc., at home ; it was doubtful if child- 
ren would get enough sweet milk in creamery dis- 
tricts ; in a few years, too, the future wives of far- 
mers would not know how to make butter ; when, with 
tlie encouragement given by the Congested Districts 
Board 1 , each farmer had a nice dairy and knew how 
to treat his cattle, milk, etc., it would be far better 
to have a "butter factory” at a convenient centre, 
where butter would be paid for according to its 
quality ; this was done in Canada where, too, cheese 
was sometimes made Instead of butter, when it paid 
better; this scheme would keep girls at home and 
fit them to be good housekeepers, and it could be 
carried out, in spite of difficulties, if encouraged by 
the offering of prizes ; the Parish 'Committees should 
be associated with these schemes ; the people whom 
witness knew did not believe in the Department’s 
■itinerant instructors ; it would be better and cheaper 
to send an intelligent member of the Parish. Com- 
mittee and an intelligent farmer’s daughter from 
each parish to Glasnevin for six weeks or so, and 
thus associate the people themselves with the scheme, 
51449. 

Straying. 

■Spraying was the great need of the district, but 
the Department had done nothing for it in this 
direction ; after refusing last year they had at last 
been induced with difficulty to bring machines and 
sell them at the price at which, they had previously 
been offered by the Board, viz., 24s. ; the Depart- 
ment had only sprayed some plots for seed potatoes, 
chosen by themselves as examples, and some along 
the .road in certain districts ; the Department oi . 
the Board should, through the Parish Committees, 
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see that no spraying material -was sold wnthout a 
guarantee as to purity, and samples should he taken 
tor analysis, .as people would buy a cheaper article 
unless they knew it to be inferior, 51440. 


In this district .alone there were perhaps 1,700 
acres of deep bog, 820 acres of which belonged to 
one man ; this, though valued at a few shillings, 
he was selling for £2, £3, and even £7 per acre ; 
the District and County Councils would have to 
deal with this question — a serious lone for rate- 
payers ; all surplus hog should he taken over by 
some body, as the Congested Districts .Board or the 
Estates 'Commissioners, and after each buyer had 
been given certain turbary, the rest should be vested 
in that body for the general use ; an ample supply 
of turbary for the .people would be a serious matter 
in the future, 51449. 


Afforestation of Waste Mountain Lands 
Advocated. 

It would be beneficial if waste mountain lands, 
i.e., those in the hands of owners, were planted, as 
they were now .almost useless ; in . carrying out a 
comprehensive scheme of afforestation, mountains 
might be required- where tenants had grazing rights, 
but this pasture need not be touched, though pro- 
bably the people would not object to its 'being planted 
if the matter were explained to them, 51449-52. 


FINN, Mr. PATRICK. 

See pp. 164-6. 

ACREAGE AND VALUATION OF CLOONTIA, MlGEATION 
FOE ENLARGEMENT OF HOLDINGS ADVOCATED. 

-Cloontia had' belonged to Jonathan Rashleigh, of 
Cornwall, but had been bought by the Land Com- 
mission in December, 1904 ; there were 140 holdings, 
of from four to ten acres of reclaimed bog, most of 
them valued under £2 ; there was no untenanted 
land on the property available for the enlargement 
of these, but half the tenants might be migrated to 
the big grass ranches in Mayo and -Roscommon, and 
their holdings divided amongst the others, 51454. — 
Witness and many others could willingly migrate 
if they were each given a thirty-acre holding with 
“ a house on it in Roscommon ; he could not say what 
sort of reception they would get there, 'but the diffi- 
culties of migration would be greatly lessened if 
three, four, or six men went together from one 
parish, _ taking old associations with them ; cer- 
tainly it would be well tp see a farm before de- 
ciding to migrate to it, 51524-33. 

Government Aid for Reclamation of Bogs 
Advocated. 

There were several thousand acres of shaking bog 
land — commonage — where the tenants grazed cattle ; 
some acres were measured into the holdings now, 
and the tenants expected the rest to be divided 
amongst them, as it was really theirs, and no one 
else claimed it ; failing migration they would build 
roads through this, drain and reclaim it, and so be 
able to add considerably to theiT present holdings, if 
Government would keep them financially ; witness 
admitted that -as his property would become more 
valuable, the tenant might and ought ito pay some- 
thing by way of instalment to the public body that 
had advanced him the money, though they would 
not be able to pay much, 51454-72. 


Witness partly Dependent on his Brother’s 
Earnings in England. 

Witness was a farmer, with between seven and 
eight acres of reclaimed bog land, of which vulua- 
tion was £1 18s., the rent £1 11s. ; he and his neigh- 
bours had grazing -in common and rights on the cut- 
away bog ; he was married and had a family, and 
was partly dependent on a brother, joint-owner of 
the farm, Who worked in England; witness only 
worked on theiT own land, a bit of whidh he had 
reclaimed himself, while the Test had been done by 
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his .father, grandfather, and others ; the soil was 
fairly good: when fi-rst reclaimed, but was nearly 
worn out ; the stock consisted of two cows — partly 
grazed on the hog— two pigs and a little mule ; the 
calves were sold when a year old; what milk and 
butter there was wias needed for the house; there 
were about two acres under potatoes .and oats, a few 
patches of turnips, a small cabbage-patch, and about 
an acre of ‘ meadow ; the rest was pasture ; the 
potatoes, though sprayed, were not good that year 
51454, 51481-95, 51498-502, 51511-23. " 

Spraying Facilities. 

Everyone sprayed with a broom in witness’s dis- 
trict, and had never even seen a spraying machine 
but they would- gladly use any facilities given them 
in the way of machines and: mixtures, 51503-9. 

More Money needed for poor Parish Committees. 

The only obstacle to the proper working of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Parish Committees- 
was lack of funds; their grants were too small to- 
enable the people to make much needed improvements ; 
induced by a grant of £2 from the Parish Committee, 
a man might begin building an outhouse which would 
cost him £10 before it was finished ; he would have 
to borrow the £8 or buy his material on credit; he 
had to get galvanised iron and timber, and the 
mason’s work was costly ; the grant was generally for 
material, and the rest was a matter of work which he 
could usually do himself if he had a little help — 
otherwise he must pay for labour ; witness admitted 
that the man was virtually paid for doing his own 
work, 51472-80. 

Poverty of the district — Compulsory Purchase 

ADVOCATED. 

In one townland on the property there were sixty- 
Bix holdings of so-called “land,” each of which was- 
valued under £2 ; every year 150 men went to Eng- 
land for the reaping, while about 63 had emigrated 
during the last few years ; the relatives at home were 
dependent on their earnings ; the only remedy for 
this state of things, prevailing throughout the dis- 
trict, was compulsory purchase of grazing lands by 
the Congested Districts Board of the Estates Com- 
missioners ; witness believed the landlords to be un- 
willing to sell, but could not adduce any facts in. 
proof of this, 51539-42. 

Price of Land before and after the Act of 1903 ;• 
Disadvantage of Direct Purchase. 

Before the passing of the Land Act of 1903, the 
tenants on Captuin Costelloe’s property had bought 
their holdings at prices varying from 7 to 16£ years’" 
purchase, and had been given decadal reductions; 
witness thought the land! had been bought direct from 
the landlord ; the rents had been second term rents, 
51405-7, 51510. — On the adjoining property, under the- 
Act of 1903, they had had to pay 18£ years’ purchase 
for inferior land, because the holdings had all been 
sunk in arrears. 

Amount of Arrears. 

The average number of years of the tenant on the' 
holding was from two and three years and upwards; 
they were sued for arrears every May, and paid a 
year’s rent in November; the landlord, in order to- 
get his demand, had offered to wipe off all the old 
arrears and add the year’s rent due in November, 
1004, to the purchase money ; as 1905 threatened to' 
be a year of famine, the tenants thought it best to 
accept the offer, and pay 18£ years’ purchase though 
the State would not have advanced half this had the- 
land been inspected, 51533-9. — Had the tenants 
been able to pay through the Congested Districts' 
Board instead of directly from the landlord, they 
would have had the advantage of works being opened, 
and improvements, e.q.. drainage, being made on the 
land, 51539. 

Fixing of Price by the Board in case of Comped-- 
sory Purchase. 

Granted compulsory purchase, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should 1 have the power to compel a ten- 
ant to pay a fair price for land, i.e., as much as a; 
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™,«mkble man would think the holding worth ; wit- 
ress°'thought that he himself would be -willing to 
Lst the Board, 51543-7.— On every estate in Mayo 
the tenants had expressed their readiness to buy if 
landlords were willing to sell, leaving the price to be 
settled by the Board or the Estates Commissioners ; 
the tenants were always satisfied with what was just 
and reasonable, and their willingness to submit their 
case to an impartial tribunal, spoke strongly for the 
justice of their claims, 51548-50. 


KEAVENEY, Rev. MICHAEL. 

See pp- 167-72. 

Valuation no Test or Economic Holdings. 

Witness’s parish, with the exception of one town- 
land, lay within the limits of the Dillon Estate, and 
contained 600 agricultural holdings, 51570. — Of which 
the average area was almost 24 statute acres, 51570, 
51634. — And the valuation £2 10s., 51570, 51634. — 
They were almost all sold to the occupiers at fifteen 
years’ purchase of the rent ; the rent was fixed since 
1881, at the valuation, and the annuity now payable 
to the Land Commission was little over Is. an acre, 
51570. — Witness gave an example of a reclaimed hold- 
ing, 51634, 51634. — Of an area of over forty acres, 
51659. — Of which the valuation was £2 3s., and the 
rent originally £2 Is., while the present annuity was 
£1 12s.,. 51634-5. — This was all reclaimed by the 
holder and his brothers, less than fifty years ago, 
from its original condition of good mountain bog, 
51660. — And the valuation had not been changed since 
1847, 51634. — This holding produced this year twenty - 
one tons of hay, 51664, 51659. — And six sacks of oats, 
and two acres of potatoes, as well as supporting thir- 
teen head of cattle, 51634. — The owner of this land 
had good clothes; his children were not migratory 
labourers, and he had given his daughter a dowry of 
£130, 51655. — He had no money from America, but 
lived out of the holding, 51656-7. — The holding was 
now in fair condition, 51660. — There were plenty of 
owners in the parish at a higher valuation, who were 
in abject poverty, 51634. — Mere figures of valuation 
were not by themselves a test of economic holdings, 
at any rate in Charlestown, 51634, 51644. 

Migration. 

The clergy were not opposed to migration, and the 
disinclination of the people to migrate was disap- 
pearing, though they would often express willingness 
to migrate, yet refuse when the offer became definite ; 
witness thought they would be more willing to migrate 
in groups of six families who knew each other ; mi- 
gration was in some cases the only remedy for poverty, 
51634. — But it was difficult to carry out, 51634. — 
Large holders were more suitable for migration than 
small, 51642. 

Parish Committees — Funds, Grants, etc. 

Witness suggested the enlargement of the powers 
of Parish Committees as a remedy for poverty, 51686. 
— The election of Parish Committees should remain 
as at present, 51637. — But they should have more 
funds, or they would not be workable ; witness used 
to get £160 for his Parish Committee, and this year 
had only £80, for the money available remained the 
same, while the number of grants increased ; the 
money now expended by the Agricultural Committee, 
and under the County Schemes should be handed to 
Parish Committees in the congested districts, 51641. 
—It would be reasonable to raise the limit of valua- 
tion in determining parish grants from £7 10s. to 
£10, 51653.— But witness was not concerned, locally 
with this, since he had hardly any holdings of £10; 
'^ thought that it could not be done, while the avail- 
able funds were so small, 51643. — Grants could not 
be more usefully given than to the Parish Committees, 
51641. — Witness considered that it might be neces- 
sary to continue parish grants at the present scale 
for ten years, 51648-51. — Till the people had learned 
^tary and other lessons, 51648. — It was difficult to 
get men to act on the Committees while the funds 
were so small, 51651.— He preferred his system of 
grants to the Donegal plan of prizes, 51652. 


KEAVENEY, Rev. MICHAEL — continued. 

Instructors in Agriculture: 

Witness did not think it necessary at the beginning 
to give a permanent parish instructor any training 
51645-6. — Though as intelligence and knowledge in- 
creased, it might be necessary, and a trained man 
under the Committee could superintend all th4 
branches of improvement, now under the Department 
of Agriculture, 51647. — The permanent local instruc- 
tor should himself have a farm, and should be given 
a reasonable remuneration for inspecting holdings 
and giving advice, 51637. — His own farm, probably, 
would need only superintendence, 51638.— In most 
farms, the produce could be doubled by a better sys- 
tem of agriculture, and since the Board had under- 
taken the management of agriculture in Charlestown, 
the produce of many holdings was 25 per cent, better, 
51636. — Agricultural instruction should also be given 
in the schools, 51654. 

Methods of the Board and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Witness thought the methods of the Department of 
Agriculture were less effective than the method adopted 
by Parish Committees ; there were complaints that the 
Board was dilatory in dealing with the Estates Com- 
missioners; though at one time the tenants of con- 
gested holdings were restive, they now wished the 
land had remained longer under the Board, to enable 
trees to be planted, 51634. 

Grass Lands. 

Witness advised the acquisition of tracts of un- 
tenanted land, to be used as common grazing lands 
for congests, 51638-9. — This plan was followed at Har- 
rogate ; if the Board found difficulty in retaining the 
land, trustees might be appointed, 51639. — Common 
grazing was an easy expedient, and had been recom- 
mended by Mr. Doran, 51640. 

Constitution of the Congested Districts Board. 

Witness thought that the Board should consist of 
twelve members, instead of ten as at present, 61572.— 
Six should be elected by the County Councils and six 
nominated by the power which at present appointed 
the Board, 51571, 51697. — There were eight congested 
counties needing representation, 51576. — Four of the 
large counties should have a member each, and the 
four others two amongst them, 51577. — There would 
be a difficulty in settling the districts, but Leitrim 
and Sligo, both congested counties, now combined to 
manage their joint asylum, 51577. — It was desirable 
to have local members, so as to get into touch with 
the districts which the Board operated, 51589. — They 
would not doubt try to get as much as possible for 
their own locality, 51604. — And there was an appa- 
rent danger of a man’s efficiency being judged by the 
money he got for his county, but members would find 
it best to work for the common good of the whole 
country, 51606-8. — And this evil would be counter- 
balanced by the increased knowledge of local needs, 
51609. — The Council might elect men from outside 
its own. body, 51611. — The object of training these 
local men would be for. their knowledge of local re- 
quirements, and to consolidate local influence and 
support for the Board, 51616. — These objects might 
be attained by appointing a small Board of the best 
men obtainable, and electing, in the manner sug- 
gested by witness, an advisory body in each congested 
district, to bring to the notice of the Board the re- 
quirements of their particular district, 51590.—' This 
body would carry a certain weight, increasing with 
the reasonableness and importance of its recommen- 
dations to the Board, 51591.— Witness proposed 
that the nominated members should be nomi- 
nated as at present, 51572. — The Chief Secre- 
tary, and Under-Secretary should not.be on the 
Board at the same time, 51576-7.— But when the 
Board was not sitting (that is, for twenty-eight days 
in the month), the urgent orders were now passed by 
the Under-Secretary, 51594.— And the Chief Secre- 
tary, being much in England, was able to attend only 
three meetings of- the Board yearly, 51594.— In view 
of this, - witness suggested that the Chief Secretary 
should be a. member of the Board for the purpose of 
keeping it in touch with the Government, but shot^d 
not act, 51594.— As was done at present, 51595.— This 
would make the non-elected members of the Board 
* H 
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consist of 5 nominated and one ex-officio member, the 
latter being the Under Secretary, 51600-1.— With ie- 
gard to the question of members of the Board being 
also members of the Department of Agriculture, wit- 
ness thought it was for the body nominating mem- 
bers to consider whether the same man had time tor 
both offices, 51581.— Those on the Board should de- 
vote as much time as possible to the work of the 
Board, 51582-3.— The experience of officials like Mr. 
Green, of the Department of Agriculture, was most 
useful, and he should be a member of the Board, 
51579-80. — The Government could well include him, 
or any fishery representative, among the nominated 
members, 51611-3.— For the fishery representative was 
not confined . to a locality, 51614. The Board 
should work harmoniously with the other bodies with 
which it came into contact, such as the Department 
of Agriculture and the Estates Commissioners, 51584, 
51586.— And it would be an advantage to discuss 
points of difference face to face, rather than to pro- 
long paper correspondence, 51586. — Considering this, 
witness might reconsider his statement that the Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture should 
not be a member of the Congested Districts Board, 
51578, 51584, 51586.— And it would be an advantage 
also if one of the Estates Commissioners were a mem- 
ber, 51584. — Though it might be awkward when the 
different bodies were in conflict, 51586.— The nomi- 
nated members should sit for life, and the elected ones 
for three years, the duration of a County Council, 
51682. — There would be some difficulties in this 
plan, but witness thought the permanent members 
would keep the Board, in equilibrium, 51603. — 
If witness’s plans were tried the Board would con- 
tain several of the same members as now ; witness was 
aware that the Chief Secretary (or, in his absence, 
the Under-Secretary), the head of the Department, 
and the Inspector of Fisheries, were at present all 
members of the Board, 51621. — And a Land Commis- 
sioner, whom witness proposed to replace by an Es- 
tates Commissioner, 51618-20. — This left only two 
of the six nominated members who could be chosen 
by the Government for special knowledge, 51622, 
51624. — It appeared that a larger Board was neces- 
sary, 51625. — This might be met by giving each con- 
gested county a member, and adding to them eight 
nominated members; this witness would recommend, 
if he thought so large a Board as 16 would work 
harmoniously, 51626. 


Continuity op Wobking. 

The work of the Board should have continuous 
supervision, 51627. — And there should be permanent 
members, but perhaps not working exactly as the Es- 
tates Commissioners worked, 51629. — The work of the 
Board came under three heads, agriculture, fisheries, 
and industries, 51629. — If there were three vice- 
chairmen, one for each Department, working under 
the chairmanship of the Chief Secretary, and asso- 
ciated with members having local knowledge, it might 
be an advantage, 51633. — It was an advantage to 
have such men as Father O’Hara and the Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell connected with the work of the Board, 
51631-2. — Witness thought that the Department of 
Agriculture worked very well through its Chief In- 
spector, without a vice-chairman, or constant inter- 
ference, 51632. — As to the points on which he gave no 

evidence, witness agreed with Father Fallon, 51570. 

These were The relative merits of the methods of 
the Commissioners and the Board, in the enlargement 
of economic holdings, and the necessity for compulsory 
purchase ; m the other particulars of Father Fallon’s 
evidence witness also agreed, 51570, 51634 


HENRY, Rev. MARTIN. 
See p. 172. 


Compulsory Powers. 

Witness urged on the Commission the importan 
^L+T P T^ ? ry t P °« ers , of P» rc hase, by which the Co: 
gested - Districts Board could obtain grass lands ai 
f or , enlar g«wmt of existing hoi 

W1 ahed to include both tenanted ai 

fused to sell, ’ 


exorbitant price, 51661, 51667. — Witness thought com- 
pulsory powers should provide for purchase at a fair 
price, 51666. 

“ Fair Price.” 

A fair price was not calculated on the net revenue 
of the land, for second term rents were sometimes as 
unfairly high as first term rents, or higher, 51667— 
W itness gave as an instance a case where tenants had 
teen deterred from going into court by threats of 
being put to expense if they did so, 51670. — They were 
thereby persuaded to agree to . rents settled by the 
agent, 51667. — He gave them a reduction on first 
term rents, but charged' for bog, 51667. — And also £1 
or £2 for arrears of rent, making the so-called re- 
duced rent§ higher than the original rents, though 
nominally they were reduced by two or three shillings 
in the £, 51667-8. — The tenants were then asked to 
pay 22 years’ purchase on these rack rents, 51670- 
In cases where the tenants had gone into court, the 
lendlord had previously persuaded one or two other 
tenants to settle out of court for a reduction of 2j. 
or 3s. in the £, 51663-4. — The tenants who agreed, 
were not free agents, being in arrears, 51664.— But 
the agreement influenced the court to fix the same 
reduction for other tenants, 51663-4. — Though it- was 
insufficient, 51663. 

Congestion in Foxford. 

There was an urgent need of land to enlarge hold- 
ings in Foxford, where the valuation of holdings was 
under £4 ; the average valuation of about 400 families 
within two miles of Foxford was £2, 51661. 

House Improvement. 

The scheme of the nuns for improving houses round 
Foxford had been a great success, • and was now in 
tlie hands of the Parish Committee, 51672. 


MORRIN, Mr. JAMES. 

See pp. 172-4. 

Congestion in Swiniord. 

Swinford Union was exceptionally poor, and always 
on the verge of famine ; if the whole Union were 
divided into £10 holdings, more than half the pre- 
sent landholders would be left without any land at 
all ; the valuation of the land was £34,450, 51676. — 
These figures included demesne, 51677. — And the num- 
ber of holders was nearly 8,000, 51676. 

Industries — Promotion by Government Subsidy. 

It was absolutely necessary to establish some in- 
dustries ; as labour was plentiful and without outlet; 
the Government should establish and subsidise in- 
dustries, a plan which had great possibilities of 
success ; many people who had money to invest would 
prefer a reasonably safe Irish investment, to pre- 
carious foreign stocks ; the initial step must be taken 
by Government ; and £1,000 or £1,500 could be raised 
locally ; traders in the town of Kiltimagh a year ago, 
had volunteered to invest from £100 to £300 in a 
factory, which would be likely to give employment, 
but the project lapsed for want of capital, 51677. 

Pig Fattening — Bacon Factories — Veterinary 
Surgeons, etc. 

The only existing local industry was the raising 
and fattening of pigs, the Department had done some- 
thing towards the improving the breeds of pigs, but 
they had done nothing to arrest disease among pigs 
in Mayo, and there were only two veterinary surgeons 
in the county, Mr. Stilling and Mr. Hamilton, 51677. 
— The Department should provide veterinary sur- 
geons who were required in nearly as large numbers 
as medical men, 51678. — The veterinary surgeons of 
tile Department went, so far as possible, to all the 
districts where the Department was at work, but it 
was impossible for two or three men to attend to the 
whole county, 51679. — On one occasion no surgeon could 
be got to attend a cow at Kiltimagh, though one was 
summoned by telegraph from Sligo; bacon factories 
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might be started by the Government, to provide a 
market for the poor owner of pigs ; crushing mills 
should be established, to enable the poor holder to 
utilise his grain for feeding purposes, 51680. 

Case of Mk. Kenny— Priests and Migration, etc. 

Witness had read in the Western People Mr. 
Kenny’s statement that the people dare not tell the 
truth on oath upon certain oc:asions, 51680. — Mr. 
Kenny had said that twelve jurors perjured them- 
selves. 51686-8. — Witness, who had intimate know- 
ledge of the neighbourhood, considered Mr. Kenny’s 
evidence very prejudiced, 51608-9. — The statement as 
to perjury was, in witness’s opinion, untrue, 51690, 
51694. — If the men of Culthrasney, to whom he re- 
ferred, had not been away in England, they would 
have come before the Commission, and denied that 
iheir priest had dissuaded them from migrating, lest 
his collection should be diminished; witness was pre- 
sent at a meeting at Kiltimagh Town Hall, when the 
parish priest had impressed on the people the foolish- 
ness of remaining on small holdings all their lives, and 
had offered to aid them in migrating, 51664. — Mr. 
Kenny himself was prosecuted by the Crown 
for suborning witnesses, 51680. — The decision of 
the court was “informations refused,” but this 
was on technical grounds alone, 51681-4. — Wit- 
ness produced a statement to this effect by 
Mr. Jordan, Petty Sessions Clerk, 51684-5. — 
A County Councillor had informed witness that 
Kenny had offered him a blank cheque to fill in for 
any amount he wished, provided he induced his 
witnesses to suppress their evidence, 51690-3. — The 
County Councillor was present, and would make this 
statement, 51692-4. — Witness had heard Father 
Keaveney’s evidence about Parish Committees:, and en- 
dorsed. it ; they had done an immense amount of good, 
and for £100 grant, would get £500 worth of improve- 
ments, 51695-7. 


ROUGHNEEN, Mr. THOMAS. 

See p. 174. 

Denial of Mr. Kenny’s Evidence — Attempt at 
Bribery. 

Witness denied the truth of Mr. Kenny’s state- 
ment at Castlebar, which had' been reported in the 
Western People, 51698. — Witness had a case against 
Dr. Burke, 51698. — He had brought a charge against 
the doctor, 51702, 51708. — As a result of which the 
Local Government Board had dismissed the doctor, 
51703, 51707. — Mr. Kenny had tried to persuade some 
of the witnesses in the case that the whole case was 
settled, and their evidence not required, and they had 
complained of this to witness, who required their evi- 
dence to substantiate his charge, 51701. — Mr. Kenny 
had informed witness that he had settled with the wit- 
nesses against Dr. Burke, and had offered witness a 
blank cheque signed by Dr. Burke, telling him to fill 
it up for any amount he liked ; witness had ordered 

i' ? enn y *° l eave his house, 51701. — Witness had 
not the cheque, and had never taken it, 51700-1. — • 
Witness had not given evidence before the Local 
•Government Board inquiry, 51702, 51708. — It was not 
this case in which the decision was “ informations re- 
lused^ ’ ; witness had not stated in court that he was 
‘Offered the blank cheque, as he won his case without 
doing so, 51709. 

Clergy and Migrants. 

Witness believed that the clergy in various parishes 
were most zealous in influencing their parishioners to 
•migrate, 51710. 


RUSSELL, Mr. T. W. 

See pp. 175-89. 


Experience of Witness. 

Witness succeeded Sir Horace Plunkett as Vice- 
ir resent of the Agricultural Department at the latter 
*nd of May, in 1907, 51711.— He had only been three 


months in office, and two of those months had been 
spent in the House of Commons ; he had not yet 
mastered the details of the Department, 51712.— 
He did not wish to give evidence in favour of one 
Department more than another, 51713.— He had for 
thirty years been a close student of. the question of 
relief of congestion, 51815. — He had never lived in 
a congested district, but had gone over the congested 
districts, 51816. — His personal share in the relief of 
congestion had consisted in exposing the miseries of 
the Western population, both as a private member of 
Parliament and as a journalist; he was not an ex- 
pert in dealing- with congestion from a practical 
standpoint, 51317. — The views of such experts . were 
of the first importance, 51818. 

Wastefulness of having four Departments work- 
ing in one area. 

Four Departments were working in the congested 
districts area, an arrangement conducive to great 
waste, and probably not to good work; the Estates 
Commissioners were engaged in sale and purchase of 
land and endowed with funds which, setting aside 
the difficulties of the money market, were ample ; the 
Congested Districts Board had, during many years, 
done valuable work with the funds provided by Par- 
liament, and with a staff for carrying on the work ; 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction also had funds and a staff ; the fourth De- 
partment was the County Committee, a statutory body 
working under the Department of Agriculture, 51713- 
4. — Witness thought overlapping could not be avoided 
under this system, 51715. 


First Scheme to avoid Overlapping by different 
Departments. 

To avoid the disadvantages of this fourfold system 
the purchase and sale of lands in congested districts 
might be placed entirely in the hands of the Estates 
Commissioners ; the improvement of land and develop- 
ment of estates might be carried on by Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ; the educational work might be en- 
trusted to . the Agricultural Department and the 
County Committees, 51716-7, 51763a-70. — In this ar- 
rangement the Agricultural Department and County 
Committees might be treated as one department which 
practically they already were though the Committees 
were a local statutory body having their position 
secured to them by Parliament, a fact which should 
be kept in view, 51718. — The result of these two State 
Department — the Congested Districts Board and Es- 
tates Commissioners — being engaged in the work of 
buying and selling the land in competition with each 
other was the creation of an artificial market by 
which the owners of these slum lands were bound to 
profit at the expense of the State and of the people ; 
the ample, funds of the Estates Commissioners and the 
fact that they had a very large staff were the reasons 
why they, rather than the Congested Districts Board, 
should be entrusted with the sale and purchase of 
land ; all estates bought by Estates Commissioners 
should be vested in Congested Districts Board for im- 
provement, 51719, 51809. — The competition between 
Congested Districts Board and Commissioners for an 
estate did not amount to an auction at which the two 
Departments bid 1 against each other, but prices paid 
by Congested Districts Board were slightly higher 
than those given by the Estates Commissioners, 51724- 
7, 51777, 51785-6. — Witness had been struck by the 
large price offered for Sir Henry Lynch-Blosse’s es- 
tate, 51780-3. — He thought both Congested Districts 
Board and Estates Commissioners paid loo much for 
slum land, 51778, 51784, 51787, 51877.— The fact that 
landlords preferred to deal with Congested Districts 
Board rather than with Estates Commissioners led to 
the inference that they had a good reason for doing 
so, 51810-4, 51877-9, 51915-8. — The average prices paid 
by Congested Districts Board for land might not be 
high, but averages probably did not give a fair idea 
of prices paid, as one mail might receive a very large, 
and another a very small, price for his land, 51872, 
51905 . — Witness read an extract from Mr. Finucane’s 
evidence given on page 143 of the Appendix to 
this Commission’s Third Report, where it \y.as stated 
that in 1903, Major Chichester Constable offered to 
sell to Congested Districts Board an estate com- 
prising a small area of tenanted, and a large area of 
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p^fommon ; in September of housing and offices ; in Ireland the necessary' cotta™ 
Sered tlS vendor *48,220, exclusive of end offices could be erected at a cost oi *150, »hl? h 
bonis S was refused ; in December of 1903 -Bo.rd should to added to the annuity ; if the land „ 
3 *50 000 exclusive of bonus, or *56,000, in- nasonable price this *150 would not unduly weigh, 
elusive “bonus and were again refused; in Novem- the annuity ; Congested Districts Board or Depart- 
to° Tool tto owner, without mentioning his nego- ment of Agriculture would then lend the tenant, 
oer roue, cue , ...... D monev from an otrncultural bank to uurchmu 


tiations With Congested Districts Board requestid money from an agricultural bank to purchase stock 
Estate Commissioners to purchase, and their insp«- and constnict drainage, etc., 51722, 51728, 51868-9.- 
for Mr LopdeU, estimated the price of the estate at An example of the advantage of co-ordination between 
*33 51906 -The owner refused the offer of the the Departments was afforded by the action taken 

Estate Commissioners and informed them that the by witness i at Athenry, one of the most disturbed dis- 
Board had already offered £50,000 ; it appeared that tacts in Ireland ; at Athenry the Agricultural De 
tSTviduations had been made of the untenanted partment had purchased 1600 acres iron, Congested 
laX^Tne by Mr Doran, one by two of the Land Districts Board for the establishment ol an agricul- 
Comtataon's Assistant Commissioners for settlement total station or college where Department's stock, 
of rente who were deputed for the purpose at the such as cattle and stallions for the province of Con- 
Board’s request and a third by the Estates Commis- naught, were to he kept; Department had t Jen care 
sioners’ Inspector, Mr. LopdeU; the annual valuation that the tenants on this estate did not suffer from 
of lot 1 of unteusited land was substantially the the scheme, but though existing holdings had been 
samfin the three cate, but while the Estates Com- enlarged a demand was made soon alter Department 
Stoners’ offer for thte lot was only £16,392, exchi- began to start tho station for the surrender of part 


“™“on““congestea District. Beard’s ofler was of this 1,600 acres to the people of the neighbourhood; 
S,4;the«plafation was ithat Mr.Dcr.nA eta- JESW 


mated, iirice was calculated on thirty times the »*■ "■>,*» . . , , , — , _ • 

Tual value, without bonus, or 33-6, the aimual value witusms then went to Athenry, where he received a 

inclusive of bonus, while Mr. Lopdell’s was based ou threatening letter ; lie intertnewed some of the men 

twenty-four times the annual valuation, exclusive of interested in this demand for land, and told them 

bonus, or twenty-seven times the annual valuation, in- Department had gone to Athenry for the benefit of 

elusive of bonus; this showed a difference of 6* years’ the people of Connaught, and that he could give 
purchase of the annual valuation ; Mr. Doran’s price them none of the land, as it was all needed for 
inclusive of bonus, would if invested at 3£ per cent., public purposes ; witness also told them that h e had 

yield an income of 117 per cent, on the gross annual seen the land grievance of the West at Athenry as 

value; Mr. Lopdell’s would yield an income of 104£ he had never seen it before; that he had seen grass 

per cent, on the gross annual value, 51908. — This in- lands all round the town with not an outlet save by 

-stance showed the danger of averages, 51910. — If grass lands, while the people could not get a bit 
vendors were quite sure they could get their money of land to grow a cabbage leaf to feed a cow to give 
sooner from Congested Districts Board than from milk to the children ; witness had then promised to 
Estates Commissioners, that would account for their represent to Estates Commissioners the people’s 
preference for the Board, 51919-21. — An arrange- grievance, and he had since made an appointment 
ment under which Congested Districts Board might with Estates Commissioners to meet him at Athenry, 
improve and sell land which it had not bought, but and as practically all the grass lands about Athenry 
which another had bought for it, might be difficult, were already in the hands of the Estates Commis- 
but with co-operation should be feasible and useful, sioners he hoped to be able to settle this Athenry 
57824-5, 51845-7. — The process would be that the Con- question by co-ordination between the Estates Coin- 
gested Districts Board, desiring oertain lands they missioners and the Agricultural Department, of which 
knew to be a slum estate, would express their desire he himself was vice-president ; this particular diffi- 
to the Estates Commissioners, 51832. — This desire culty might be settled in this way, or the outrages 
would be founded on their knowledge that the locality might be allowed to go on until the law had to deal 
contained uneconomic holdings, and the purchasing with them promptly and put them down, 51722-3.— 
authority would inspect the lands before paying the Witness cited the Athenry case as an instance of 
price, 51833, 51836. — Congested Districts Board ought want of co-operation between the Department of Agri- 
probably to inspect the land before asking for it, culture and the Estates Commissioners, 51731-2.— 
but this would be a question for an Act of Parlia- Acting as vice-president of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, 51834-5. — With co-operation there should be ment, he was calling the attention of the Commis- 


no difficulty over the double inspection, 51837-8. 


to conditions which the Commissioners could 


The land purchased should be invested in Congested remedy as they had the grass lands in their pos- 

Districts Board for improvement purposes, 51839. — session,’ and he was thus effecting co-operation between 
The collection of rents would remain in the hands the two departments, 51734-49. — The Act of 1890, 
of the Estates Commissioners, 51840-3. — In selling to un der which the Department of Agriculture was set 
tenants the annuity must be fixed by Congested Dis- U p j contained a clause forming a consultative com- 

tricts Board in view of the cost of reclaiming the mittee on education ; the vice-president was chair- 

estate and the price paid for the land, 51844, 51848. — man 0 f that committee, and on it there was a 

An instance of the confusion arising from the exist- member from the National Board and a member 

ing system had occurred at Runabackan, where about f rom the Intermediate Board ; a similar plan was 

360 acres of land had been purchased, by Mr. John needed for the work in congested districts to give 
Fitzgibbon and sold to Estates Commissioners ; wit- the three departments operating some official method 
ness had visited Runabackan; the Estates Commis- f or getting into communication, 51750-1.— The pre- 
sioners had stnped the land and placed on it „irP- 


Congested Districts Board of the, vice- 


tenants with about forty acres apiece ; the Estates president of the Agricultural Department was useful 
Commissioners had made; each tenant a free grant for the purposes of co-operation as keeping him m 
of £30, but there were neither stock nor buildings on touch wit h Board’s work; witness attended Boards 
the land, 51719-21.— These nine tenants were farmers’ meetings as often as possible, 51889-90.— The presence 
sons who had not previously had holdings, and the 0 n the Congested Districts Board of the Under-Secre- 
idea of giving them farms was to prevent them from tary was also desirable, as there ought to be some mem- 
emigratmg ; these tenants probably relied- on getting ber of the Government on the Board, 51891-4.— It was 
means to purchase their ' stock from an agricultural desirable that there should be on the Board a con- 
banlc established at Castlerea by the Agricultural De- siderable representation of the districts, 51901-—“ 
partment, 51722.— There was much to be said The land kept for the college at Athenry was- good 
m favour of the practice of giving holdings to far- land, 51854.— A great deal of it was put into tillage, 
mers sons to keep them in the country, though the 51855.— Witness had had nothing to do with the 
prime necessity in Ireland was the relief of con- selection of this land, as he had not been long in 
gestion, 51799-808. — Under the system proposed by office; the worst land could not’ be used for keeping 
witness the Estates Commissioners would have pur- the stock for Connaught ; witness had satisfied himse* 1 

chased this Runabackan estate and sol’d it to the that the tenants on the estate had been treated f ami- 

tenants, and the. Congested Districts Board would and had had additions to their . holdings from land 
then have come in to deal with the 'necessity for that was partly good, partly bad, 51856-8. 
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Second Scheme to avoid Overlapping. 

If the land question could not be dealt with accord- 
ing to the first scheme proposed by witness one body 
only should do the work of purchase and sale of land 
in congested districts; this body might be either 
the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
missioners, 51723, 51763A-70, 51776, 51870, 51874.— 
Witness would not give an opinion as to whether 
Board or Commissioners should be the body to pur- 
chase land, 51754-8, 51775. — Witness had been over 
congested areas during twenty years and recognised 
the enormous improvement since effected ; no one ap- 
preciated more than himself the work of Congested 
Districts Board ; his only objection was having two 
departments working alongside each other, 51875-6, 
51897. — The Agricultural Department would probably 
not object to withdrawing from supplementary 
schemes and leaving them to Congested Districts 
Board, though the schemes of the county committees, 
which were statutory bodies, could not be stopped, 
51723, 51788-90, 51880-2. — County committees were 
doing excellent work and improving at it, 51791, 
51929.— Witness would not support an attempt to 
supplant these statutory local authorities and replace 
them by a nominated board, 51926-36. — At present 
Department’s supplementary schemes overlapped with 
work of parish committees ; Department was spend- 
ing £10,000 a year on supplementary schemes, edu- 
cational and otherwise, 51792-4. — Parish committees 
did excellent work giving grants for small matters, 
such as slating a roof or building an outhouse, which 
were outside Department’s work, 51795-7. — The pro- 
posed extension of the work of parish committees to 
such matters as instruction in agriculture would in- 
volve overlapping with Department, 51798. — Educa- 
tional work, such as domestic economy work, should 
be managed by Agricultural Department or Congested 
Districts Board ; at present it was carried on by 
both with bad results, 51722, 51729-30, 51763.— Edu- 
cational work could not be carried on by Department 
with the £2,000 received from Congested Districts 
Board under Mr. Wyndham’s arrangement ; witness, 
as vice-president of Department, declared emphati- 
cally he would not be responsible for the work with 
such small funds; the estimate for this work in 
1907 was £9,700, 51723, 51762, 51884-7.— Increase of 
funds for education could not be expected from Con- 
gested Districts Board, which itself required more 
money, and therefore the Department of Agriculture 
had no resources but its own funds or an additional 
Government grant, and Department’s funds could not 
provide more for this purpose, 51760-2. — Witness knew 
from personal observation that schools in Mayo over- 
lapped, 51859-60. — Recently two schools of domestic 
economy had been sanctioned by Board of Agriculture 
in Dublin, and witness found the Congested Districts 
Board had a school so near that there must be over- 
lapping between it and Board of Agriculture’s schools, 
51863-4. — Such occurrences were likely under existing 
system, 51865-6. — Of the alternative schemes proposed 
by witness he himself preferred that which placed 
the work in congested districts under one authority, 
51819-23. — Even if Congested Districts Bo^j-d were 
made the only authority within congested areas, they 
would still have to co-operate with Estates Com- 
missioners for the purchase of land which lay out- 
side those areas, and was needed for relief of con- 
gestion, 51922-5. — The suggestion that fishery work 
should be placed under the Department went with 
witness’s general statement that there should be a 
single department, 51937. 

Compulsory Acquisition of Grass Lands. 

. -Acquisition of gras3 land was an absolute necessity ; 
its difficulty was mainly a financial difficulty, and 
c °!i ce . rne d the finance of the Land Act, 51940, 51942. 

This portion of witness’s evidence was given in his 
private capacity, not as Vice-President of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 51941. — When the Land Act 
of 1903 was passed the Land Conference in the first 
P] ace > and Parliament in the second, were told by 
.Mr. Wyndham that compulsion would not be neces- 
sary ; the Land Conference witness and his col- 
leagues on the tenants’ side of the question set aside 
compulsion for the time being and combined for a 


RUSSELL, Mr. T. W. — continued. 

general settlement, because they were assured that 
the landlords were willing to sell if they got an 
equivalent for their net income ; witness thought that 
result had been a great one ; he had never gone against 
the Land Conference ; the position in 1907 was that 
in the better parts of Ireland the Act had worked 
well, bar the price, but in the congested areas, and 
the West, generally, the Act had not worked at all, 
51942-3, 51976-85. — The present Commission would 
never have come into existence if the Act had worked 
in the Western provinces as it had worked in the rest 
of Ireland, 51986. — The explanation of this inopera- 
tiveness of the Act was not the position of the money- 
market, and the lack of sufficient money to pay the 
landlords ; the great difficulty was that the great 
grass lands of the West could not be had at a reason- 
able price ; this was a grave problem for Government, 
because the people had been promised these lands in 
Parliament by the mouthpiece of the Government ; 
witnessi was told there was plenty of land to be had 
in the West of Ireland, though the Government did 
not seem to think so, when recently they passed the 
Evicted Tenants Bill; very extraordinary terms on 
which the land was to be acquired had been proposed 
by one branch of Parliament, namely, that the full 
market vplue was to be given for the land, plus a 
bonus of 12 per cent., plus the benefit of the Land 
Clauses Act, which meant 10 per cent., and in addi- 
tion such arrears of rent were to be given as the court 
thought fit to grant ; such terms put the settlement 
of the grass lands quite out of the question; com- 
pulsion should be applied to acquire these lands at a 
price that would permit their re-sale at a price the 
tenants could pay for them ; the question of compul- 
sion presented difficulties which witness thought coujd 
be overcome, because the peace of Ireland counted for 
a good deal, and the people must have the land ; the 
real difficulty of land purchase at the moment, was 
that even if compulsory sales were ordered money 
could not be got to pay for the lands; to meet this 
difficulty there were two ways ; if the landlords were 
to be paid in cash at the same rate of purchase at 
which they had been paid, and which had leaped 
from an average of 17'3 years’ purchase under the 
old Purchase Acts to 25 years’ purchase under the 
existing Act, and if, in addition, there were to be 
compensation for compulsion as well as a bonus the 
acquisition of the land could not take place, 51943-8, 
51979. — The price of land and 1 the bonus as well as 
an addition for compulsion were not inserted in the 
Evicted Tenants Act, but witness thought that a great 
deal of the Lords’ action in that Act was with an 
eye to the Act which would follow the proceedings of 
the present Commission, 51948-9. — The House of 
Lords would probably have been better advised if they 
had not proposed such high terms, 51950. — Witness 
would give the fair market value of the land, and 
allow the bonus to stand for compulsion in each case, 
51951-2, 51988. — The landlords should receive for their 
lands a sum which, 'invested in reasonable security, 
would yield their net income ; to this proposition the 
landlords agreed at the Land Conference, and had 
it been carried out the land question would b© a long 
way towards settlement, 51989, 51991. — Three and a 
quarter per cent., that is, 25 years’ purchase, was 
the rate of investment at the Land Conference, but 
since then Parliament had added to the securities in 
which money could be invested a very large number 
of trustee securities, some of them bearing 4 per cent., 
51992-3, 51997, 51998. — Witness did not object to the 
principle that landlords should know the State was 
ready to purchase their property on the basis of the 
Land Conference proposals, but the net income, that 
is, the net .receipts on second term rents for ten years, 
must be ascertained ; it was not correct to take the 
rental, 51990, 51994-6, 51999.— The investments of the 
money to produce the equivalent should also depend 
on the Act of Parliament which superseded the re- 
commendations of the Land Conference, because that 
gave the landlord a much higher rate of interest ; one 
landlord taking advantage of this had had his in- 
come increased by £9,000 a year, 51999-2000. — Wit- 
ness was far from saying that the adoption of the 
principles of the Land Conference would lead to a 
general settlement of the land question, 52008. — • 
Land in Connaught, and in the West, generally, was 
a very different kind of security from that in the 
East ; witness did not think that in consideration of 
this the arrears in past times should be taken into 
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account in calculating the landlord’s net income for 
purchase ; there were thousands of holdings in Con- 
naught on which a fair rent should never ^ve been 
fixed, and which the Land Commissioners, after the 
Act of 1881, ought to have returned as paying no rent 
at all ; such holdings should have been treated as 
allotments, 52010-11.-A suggestion had been made 
that the landlord should be paid in stock , the 
medium of payment was changed from cash to stoclc 
in 1896 when stock was at 110; witness thought pay- 
ment was made in cash under the Ashbourne Act ; 
it would be unfair to pay m stock and give for filOO 
worth of land paper representing £100 but really 
worth only £82, 51951-3.— In September, 1907, tenants 
were buying on an average of 25 years’ purchase and 
land .stock was a little over 80, so that in addition 
to the money raised and employed in actual purchase 
there was nearly one-fifth more to be added as loss 
on the stock ; taking 25 years’ purchase by the ten- 
ant, and one-fifth additional in the shape of loss 
there were five years’ purchase additional to be paid 
by the taxpayer, making the price 30 years purchase, 
in addition to the bonus, which was 12 per cent, on 
the purchase-money, and at 30 years’ purchase would 
make the whole price 33 years’ purchase ; besides this 
there was the upkeep of the Land Commission ; the 
more exorbitant the price agreed to the worse was the 
security for the stock and the loss upon the flotation, 
and the higher also was the bonus, so that all this 
resulted from the basis of the Act of 1903, which set 
aside the old method of purchase by number of years’ 
purchase of the land, and substituted for it a form 
of purchase by reduction ; so long as the tenant 
secured his 20 per cent, reduction he had neither the 
capacity in many cases to inquire what his price was, 
nor was he concerned to inquire ; another difficulty 
was that while land stock was not really inferior in 
security to consolidated' funds the financial houses had 
been able to make a dead set against it as bog stock ; 
chiefly from these facts, there was, in the Land Com- 
mission, an immense amount of arrears in the form 
of agreements for sale for which no money was avail- 
able, 51954. — If purchase were allowed to continue at 
a cost of 33 years’ purchase per acre financial ruin 
was inevitable ; to suspend the operation of the Land 
Act would raise a tremendous storm in Ireland, and 
landlords and tenants would unite in attacking the 
Government responsible, but witness thought that if 
it were proposed only to alter the method of finance 
in as far as it was necessary to cut out the incidental 
loss, that is, the loss on flotation, the attempt would 
be so obviously justifiable in the public interest that 
no outcry would be sustained against it, 51955-6. — 
Estates, especially in the North of Ireland, which .a 
year ago were not to be bought, were now coming into 
the market in a fashion which suggested that land- 
lords anticipated the revisal of the finance of the 
Act of 1903, and the reduction of prices, 51956, 
62006-7. — In the North of Ireland, at any rate, there 
would 1 be a rush of settlers the moment a change in 
the finances of the Act was announced ; to cut out 
the loss on flotation stock ought to bo issued at a rate 
of interest that would secure a par price, and at 
2| per cent., this had not been secured ; if the stock 
were issued as Land Stock even 3 per cent, would 
not go at par, and to secure par price the stock 
would have to be issued in such a way that financiers 


RUSSELL, Mr. T. W. — continued. 

could not set upon it as bog stock ; it might, however 
not be possible to disguise the stock, 51956. — It would 
be. possible to do so if the stock were floated 
Consols, but the objection to that was that the effect 
on Consols would be instantaneous, 51957.__T} le 
changes suggested would) involve a corresponding al- 
teration in Section 45 and other sections of the Act ■ 
by that section the purchasing tenant was charged 
for the use of the money at cost price ; the stock was 
raised at 2g per cent., and the tenant was charged 23 
per cent., plus 10s. per £100 for sinking fund, making 
a total of 3£ per cent. ; there would be no use in 
cutting out the loss of capital unless the rate charged 
to the tenant were altered in the same proportion 
because the loss of capital was no worse than the 
corresponding loss of interest ; the rate of the pur- 
chasing tenants’ annuities would therefore have to 
be made 3j,- per cent, instead of 3£ ; the effect of this 
would be that the tenants having been taught, und e r 
the Wyndham Act, to buy by percentage reduction 
would stipulate for the 20 per cent, reduction, and 
would not think of the extended period of repayment; 
witness spoke for the part of the country he knew 
best ; the 20 per cent, was the difference between the 
amount of the annual instalment and the previous 
rent; with the increased rate of repayment annuity 
the same reduction could only be secured by pur- 
chasing at a lesser number of years’ purchase; the 
effect of this was simply to get back to the old method 
of purchase, 51958, 51964. — The system of percentage 
reductions under the Wyndham Act was introduced by 
advice of the Land Conference, of whose responsibility 
witness took his share; the Land Conference did 
things they were not certain about, and in fact thing! 
that they were quite sure would result the other way, 
and this system of percentage reduction was one ol 
those things ; in the old days, according to the custom 
of the country, the universal method of buying land 
was by number of years’ purchase and not by reduc- 
tion in annual payment, 51959-63, 51964-6, 52003-5. 
— Under the system of purchase by percentage of re- 
duction the tenants got the reduction and continued 
paying the instalment for seventy years, and posterity 
had to deal with the matter, which might be a bad 
thing for posterity ; to meet the deadlock the annuity 
on the tenant must be raised, and if this were done 
the tenant would return to the old method of cal- 
culating by number of years’ purchase, and would 
see that under the new system he paid no more than 
before ; at present he was paying as much in his in- 
stalment and more in his price ; the scheme under 
Mr. Wyndham’ s Act, which reduced the element lot 
sinking fund by a corresponding extension of the period 
during which instalments were to be paid, was of no 
use to the tenants, and the whole value of it was at 
once added on to the purchase-money of the landlord; 
the tenants, in 1885, got their 20 per cent, reduction 
under the Ashbourne Act, buying at 20 years pur- 
chase ; now, under the Wyndham Act, the tenants 
were buying at 25 years’ purchase, and getting no 
more than the same reduction, and paying for seventy 
years instead of forty-nine; the matter was so im- 
perative, the loss being so enormous, and the probawe 
result so disastrous, that there could be no difficulty » 
defending a change that would cut out the loss to 
the taxpayer and let the Act work freely, 51967. 
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NINETY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21st, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Schoolhouse, Crossmolina, County Mayo. 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. John M'Ntjlty examined. 


46738. Chairman.— Y ou represent the County 
Council, I think ? — Yes ; and the evidence I propose to 
give will be in connection with the small tenant-far- 
mers, first under £5 valuation, and then between 
£5 and £15 valuation. I will take the Castlebar 
Union first, as it is in the Castlebar Union. I live, 
and I am more acquainted with it. 

46739. You represent CasSlerea on the County Coun- 
cil? — Yes; I represent the Castlerea division on the 
County Council. A portion of it is in Ballina Union 
and a portion ini the Castlebar Union. 

46740. Sir John Colomb.— C an you give us the elec- 
toral division ? — Yes, sir ; the electoral division is 
Balia, in the Castlebar Union. The area is 8,936 
acres, and out of those 8,936 acres more than half 
is grazing land, namely, 4,522 acres, 3 roods, 33 
perches. There are 201 tenant occupiers under £5 
valuation. I consider that owing to the fact that 
they are living on uneconomic holdings either those 
men or their sons are compelled to go to England or 
to Scotland every year in order to provide the neces- 
saries of life, while forty graziers in that division 
occupy 4,522 acres 3 roods 33 perches. 

46741. How many of them are there ? — Thirty-seven. 
I consider, of course, that that is unjust. 

46742. Where are those men ? — In the division of 
■BalLa, near Castlebar. 

46743. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I n what rural 
district is it? — In the rural district of Ralla, and it 
is m Castlebar Union. 

46744 Chairman. — N ow, they have 4,000 acres? — 
Yes; 4,522. 

46745. Is that land all good enough for agricultural 
purposes— -for grazing or tilling; is there none of it 
lor tillage ' — ^ ' S 601110 ^e best ■* an< i I* 1 the county 

I s R waste land or mountainous ? — 

R n ii ’ 11 r t mountain land in the division of 

ifn'm fa0t tbe valua tion is high. 

7- y° u w ish the Commission to understand 
of this 4,500 acres is mountain land ?— Not 
■ . a£ I Want them to understand that. There 

Balia mucl1 moun tainous land 1 in the division of 

mucWf uT It 7 much ’ but can Y° u us how 

467AQ v ? ~ No: 1 cannot - ^actly. 
acret L Y ° U C f nnot teU 118 in defcail about that 4,500 
£ hfw of ifc is under grass, how much of 

West h °T much of ^ is rough grazing ?-The 

4750^ r ° f 15 UJlder ^aaing. 
nob ay £aoT C!UU10t teU us 307 details ?-No, 

tell^voii Pw 7 i° U lf^ -, us w1l ° it belongs to?— I cannot 

11 7ou w ba* landlord it belongs to. 


46752. You do not know the landlord? — Oh, there 
are a number of landlords. 

46753. Can you tell us anybody? — Well, Captain 
Lynch Blosse or Mr. Lynch Blosse owns portion of it. 

46754. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd did you say 
that the bulk of at was under grazing? — Oh, it is 
under grazing. The best portion of it is. 

46755. Would it be good for tillage land? — It is 
some of the best land in the County Mayo. 

46756. Sir John Colomb. — Has it limestone? — Yes. 
There is a good deal of limestone in it* 

46757. Clay? — Clay and limestone. 

46758. Is it sticky land ? — It is sticky, but good. A 
part of it is sticky ; and there is same moorland 1 also. 

46759. Chairman. — Proceed, please ? — The next divi- 
sion is Ballinafad. The area is 5,412 acres, and out 
of that there is 3,420 acres, 3 roods, 27 perches under 
grazing, uncultivated. 

46760. In what electoral division is this land 
situated? — In the electoral division of Ballinafad. 

46761. The lands you wdre telling us about before 
were the lands of Balia ? — The lands of Balia. 

46762. I see in the return before me that there is 
in a townlamd in the electoral division of Balia land 
belonging to Sir Henry L. Blosse, 117 acres, 3 roods, 
2 perches, with a rateable valuation of £1 12s. That 
cannot be worth very much ? — No; that, of course, is 
not worth very much. 

46763. Then, in the townlamd of BallinagTam, 29 
acres, valuation £7. But go on? — The division of 
Ballinafad has an area of 5,412 acres. Out of that 
there are 3,420 acres, 3 roods, 27 perches. 

46764. All untenanted land? — Well, I consider it 
is, over £15 valuation. Some of that is £15 valua- 
tion, tenanted land, but there is a large number of 
those holdings umtenamted land. 

46765. Mast Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hen you speak 
of the £15 valuation, on what area do you put tihe 
£15 ? — Well, according to the condition of the hold- 
ing ; the area is large in some cases and small 'n 
others. Where the land is valued at £1 an acre, that 
would be, of course, put on £15 acres. There is land 
of the annual value of about 5s. an acre, or 2s. 6 d. 

46766. When you speak of grazing land in the 
Ballinafad division, was any of the land formerly 
under cultivation? — Yes; a good part of it A good 
deal of it was evicted then; and people left it dn olden 
times of their own accord. Most of it is evicted 
land. 

46767. Chairman. — Go on, please? — Then, again, 
there ie Croaghmoyle. -The area would be 7,150 acres 
in Croaghmoyle, and out of that there is only 654 
acres, 2 roods, 1 perch. 


A 


Aug. 21, 1907. 
Mr. John 
M'Nulty. 
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46768. Mr. O’Kblly. — Is that an electoral divi- 

S < 46769. Chairman. — An electoral dli vision? — Yes; an 
electoral division in the Castlebar Union. 

46770. Is there any other name for it ? — It is m the 
parish of Islandeady. . . ,, 

46771. Chairman. —Yes ?— In that division there 
axe only four occupiers over £15 valuation, in Croagh- 
moyle. It is almost all a congested area; a very 
poor division. . , 

46772. How many are above £15 valuation f— Only 
four occupiers above £15 valuation. 

46773. And what is their valuation? — £131 10s. 
And there are nearly forty-one under £15. 

46774. And of these four occupiers, their valuation 
is £130 ?— £131 10s. is the valuation. 

46776. There are four holdings over £15 ? — Yes. 
46777. And these come to a valuation of £132? — 
A valuation of £131 10s. 

46778. And what is the valuation of the rest of 
them ?— The valuation of the whole division of Croagh- 
moyle is £682 18s. 

46779. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat leaves a 
balance of £551 8s. ? — Yes. 

46780. And those small holders, how do they get 
on ; do they migrate for a living to England ? — They 
migrate each year to England, and their condition 
in England >is a very poor one, owing to the fact that 
they have to sleep in outside buildings, sometimes in 
stables. 

46781. Have you been there ? — Yes; I have seen it. 
46782. In what part? — Yorkshire. 

46783. What part of Yorkshire? — Sheffield. 

46784. Whose property, on what farm? — Near 
Chapeltown. 

46785. Are they better paid there than when they 
are at home ? — They are better paid. 

46786. They can buy the necessaries of life? — Well, 
according as they choose themselves they can have 
whatever necessaries of life they wish, of course. 

46787. Sir Francis Mowatt. — During what months 
are they passing — when do they go to England and 
when do they come back? — The majority of them go 
off in the month of June, and & large number in 
spring, immediately after they till their land in 
spring. They axe compelled to go. 

46788. How many months are they away from Ire- 
land? — As a rule the majority of them remain four 
or five months. And unfortunately I must say that 
females are compelled to go to England also out of 
this county. 

46789. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the grass 
land to which you have referred, be conveniently 
situated for the enlargement of some of those small 
holdings? — Oh, by all means. 

46790. Does it lie on the borders of some of them ? — 
Yes, one district lies convenient to this division of 
Croaghmoyle, and there are a number of the largest 
grazing ranches in the rural district that would 
relieve a good deal and put a stop to emigration to 
England. 

46791. Sir J ohn Colomb. — When you were being ex- 
amined by the Chairman you used the phrase “waste 
land.” What do you call waste land? — Untenanted 
land. I call that waste land; where it is held by 
graziers and large men. 

46792. Weil, I will put my question in another 
way. What you mean by untenanted land is land 
not held by tenants under the Act of 1881 ?— Yes but 
held formerly by tenants, and a good deal of it 
evicted by the landlords, ,and of couise in former 
people had to emigrate themselves, 
x 79 f j u nly wanted to at what we were to 
understand by your use of the words “waste lands.” 
1 understand you to call grazing land waste land?— 
Xes, I do, of course, because it does not relieve con- 

SS of by’people. “ ” “ C “ pied * taU “ ls 
46794. You call it waste land?— So far as not 
“feed “* Pe ° Ple “ 

J 6 i 5, I W ’ with l e S a . rd to those small holders that 
™ anxious to improve the position of, and 

are ’ the men wifch those small un- 
economic holdings as you call them, will you tell me 
this. How long can they keep their young stock— at 


46796. You understand my question. I am refp 
ring to the men you describe as having uneconomic 
holdings, and I ask you what is the extreme limit If 
age to which they are able to keep the stock the. 
breed?— I should say the extreme limit of age istweh 
months in the case of the majority of the men wift 
uneconomic holdings. in 

46797. They are compelled to part with them bv tin 
contingencies of their circumstances ? — Yes sir u 
doubtedly. ’ ' n ‘ 

46798. Now who buys them ?— W ell, of course dif- 
ferent classes of men buy them in fairs and markets" 
46799. Do the graziers buy them ?— Some of them 
perhaps, and some on the tenanted lands. ’ 

46800. But the men with what you call the waste 
land buy more of the young stock than is bought bv 
the tenants? — Some of them. 6 1 

46801. And what would happen, do you think from 
your knowledge of those districts; to the small men 
if they were deprived of their market for their you™ 
stock?— If the holdings were enlarged it would ni 
be any drawback on the sale <xf the stock in any wav 
in my opinion. J 

46802. Have you thoroughly considered that ques- 
tion yourself from the point of view of the interests 
• of the small holders ?— Yes, sir ; that the enlargement 
of the holdings would not in any way interfere with 
the sale of the stock, but, on the contrary, I think it 
would encourage it. 

46803. It is not a question merely of enlargement of 
the holdings on which we are all agreed ; but sup- 
posing the waste lands were taken up and the small 
holdings enlarged for the relief of the congested 
population, would you say that if any balance re- 
mained it ought to be given to the congested people 
in Galway or elsewhere? — Yes. 


46804. And that would abolish the grazing. Now, 
I ask you have you considered what would be the 
effect on the economic position of the small holders 
who cannot keep their stock beyond twelve months 
if there were no grazing?— I think in my humble 
judgment that the enlarging of the holdings would 
not at all prevent the sale of stock in any way, and 
that it would go on just as well as in fairs and 
markets at present, and perhaps better. 

46805. Even although under the enlargement of the 
holdings the grazing land disappeared?— Yes ; even 
though the grazing land disappeared, that is, those 
large ranches. There would be a limit, of course. 
What I oonsider a rancher is a man holding over £60 
or £60 worth of land and having no cultivation on 
that ; but a man holding £50 or £60 worth of land 
and having tillage on that, I would not call a rancher. 

46806. A man having land of £50 or £60 valuation? 
—Yes, sir. 

46807. And having grazing land? — No, but having 
tillage. I would not consider that untenanted land. 
I would not consider him a grazier either. 

46808. Then you have got some standard of value 
in your own mind for the purpose of determining 
what is to he done ? — Yes ; what I consider to be 
fair. 

46809. And you would not allow of any man holding 
land over a certain value ? — Oh, no ; I would not be 
for going too close to the figure of course, but some- 
thing near that. 

46810. Chairman. — Is there any other point you 
want to tell us about. I just want to draw your 
attention to this, that we want to hear to-day a good 
deal on the Ballina side. We are now on the Castle- 
bar side ? — Well, it is something similar. Of course 
there are other divisions in the Castlebar Union and 
they are much the same as I have described. There 
are some divisions, of course, where there are a large 
number of uneconomic holdings, and in other divi- 
sions there are not many, and of course where there 
is a large number of uneconomic holdings there is a 
great deal of poverty. 

46811. Yes, we have got all the figures? — Well, of 
course, as far as Ballina Union is concerned there is 
a number of grazing ranches in it, and a large number 
of uneconomic holdings also. I see that by the returns 
of the Ballina Union the Earl of Arran has a valu- 
ation of £781. 

46812. Sir John Colomb. — Does that include de- 
mesne?— Yes, sir. 

46813. Chairman. — Anything else? — There is a 
number of uneconomic holdings valued at £4— 

46814. Where is this? — Ballina Union. 
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46815. Sir John Colomb. — What number do you 
sav?— 2.242 holdings. 

46816. Do you mean m Ballina Union?— In Bal- 
lina Union, at about £4. 

46817- According to the figures before me there are 
only 1,362 ?— From £4 to £8 there are 1,593. 

46818. Where do you get the £8 from, because it is 
not a standard? — Well, it is not a standard, of course, 
but it shows actually the condition. 

46819. Chairman. — Is there anything else you want 
to say? — Well, not much of importance. 

46820. There is one question I want to ask you 
before yon leave the chair, and it is this. You ad- 
vocate, do you not, the acquisition of those grass 
lands?— Oh, by all means. 

46821. That is what you would like to see done? — 
Oh yes ; that is what I would like to see done, so as 
to have the small holdings enlarged. 

46822. Supposing that what you desire to be done 
was done and that those grass lands were acquired, 
tell me exactly who are the people you would put upon 
them? — Well, I would say the middle-aged men. 

46823. But what are the men doing now whom you 
would like to put upon them — would they be farmers 
themselves? — Small farmers, of course, the majority 
of them in this county. 

46824. In your view those lands should be used for 
new holdings for small farmers ? — Yes. 

46826. Is it only to the small farmers you would 
give those lands ? — Only to the small farmers. 

46827. Supposing the farmers' sons wanted some of 
the land ? — Well, I would say the farmer or his son, 
if he had a son of 20 or 21 years of age. Rather 
than emigrate it would be much better to increase the 
population of our country in that way. 

46828. Do you imagine that there is enough land 
to satisfy the claims of both classes — of small un- 
economic farmers and of sons too? — Well, I could not 
say that there is a sufficient quantity of land for all. 

46829. And if there is not a sufficient quantity of 
land for all what are you going to do? — Well, of 
course, all the land that could be possibly acquired I 
would put the people on, and of course if there was 
not a sufficient quantity of land the people should 
emigrate. But it would be a great help to keep 
some of the people at home, 'by all means, to enlarge 
the holdings. 

46830. But would you suggest that any steps should 
be taken to put the sons of farmers upon that land 
till the uneconomic holders themselves have been satis- 
fied?— -Well, I would suggest that there should be 
compulsory powers. 

46831. Never mind how you acquire the land. Sup- 
pose you have got the land, and having got it you 
have to decide whom you are going to put upon it. 
There are two classes who want it. There are the 
same people that you have been just telling us about, 
and there are also the sons of farmers who have got 
no land at all at present. Which of those two people 
are you going to satisfy? — Well, those of course that 
have not got any land. I would be in favour of 
keeping them at home, if possible. And then, 
secondly, if there is a sufficient amount of land to be 
obtained I would be in favour of putting the other 
class on. 

46832. But suppose for a moment that there is not 
enough land — and I think you may take it from me 

iat them is not enough land for both those people — 
are you disposed to say that the small holders should 
C ^l sidered ^ — ^® s > by all means, 
sidered ?-—Yes unecono,n * 0 P 60 ? 1 ® should be first con- 


46834. And those are the people you wish princi- 
pally to benefit ? — Yes, in the first place, and secondly, 
the young men by all means to be kept at home if the 
land could be acquired and it was sufficient, so that 
the eldest son might remain at home. 

46834a. Sir John Colomb. — First of all you would 
deal with the small uneconomic holders? — Yes. 

46835. And then if land remained you would give 
it to the sons of farmers? — By all means. 

46836. But would you confine the occupation of the 
land to people of this district. Supposing that you 
had provided for the uneconomic holders of this dis- 
trict out of those lands and there still remained land, 
do you think that people from South Mayo, congests, 
ought to come here or that the farmers’ sons here ought 
to have the preference? — I think that the local men 
ought to have the preference in the first place, and 
then if there was land remaining that the neigh- 
bouring division of the county ought to be given the 
preference before going into another province. 

46837. Then any balance of the land after providing 
for the enlargement of the uneconomic .holdings in this 
part of Mayo you think ought to be then distributed, 
as far as that remained, to the farmers’ sons in this 
district ? — Yes. 

46838. And would you object to congestion in South 
Mayo being relieved by applying that land towards 
relieving it by bringing congests from South Mayo 
here ? — Oh, we would not object at all if the land was 
available. 


46840. Therefore you would bar out the South Mayo 

uneconomic holder from coming here, do you say? 

I would, of course, while there would be men left with 
uneconomic holdings here. 

46841. Chairman. — Suppose you acquired a certain 
amount of untenanted grass land here in this district 
and you then proceed, to put people upon them, 
would you first consider the uneconomic holder from 
this district ? — Yes. 

46842. And if you have satisfied them, and there 
remains a balance of the land over, are you going to 
bring in, a similar class of people, congested people, 
with small uneconomic holdings, from South Mayo or 
Donegal, and give them that balance, or are you going 
to give it to the sons of people in this district ?— Well, 
I would consider the uneconomic holders in the other 
district. 

46843. In your opinion, therefore, the sons of ten- 
ants must not be considered till the uneconomic 
holders, no matter where they live, have been satis- 
fied ? — Yes ; I am in favour of it. 

46844. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is the reception those 
people would be likely to get when they came into 
North Mayo, say ? — Oh, they would get a warm re- 
ception. I do not think there would be any feeling. 

I will not pursue it further, as you have given me 
a capital answer. 

46846. Mr. Sutherland. — But you are very far 
from that stage yet?— Oh, I do not think so, if the 
question was handled properly. 

46847. Before any difficulty like the allocation of 
the land arose, you would be first of all in favour of 
getting the land ? — Oh, yes. It will never be got 
unless compulsory powers are given to the Estates 
Commissioners. 

46848. But the difficulty raised here you think is 
rather a remote difficulty ?— Well, I do not tfilnk 

46849. That this difficulty arises at once ? — I do not 
think so. There is a move to be made. Unless a 
move is made to remedy these things they never will 
be remedied. 


Mr. Matthew J. Melvin examined. 


Oourf^“fr Y ? u represent on the County 
S rural distract of Ballina ?— Yes. 

the US you have to say ?— There is in 

4 ^°l a population of 20,148 at present, 
heln fL 310 * g J ve us more figures than, you can 
14* ’ok*™ them all ? — The ’area is 

invs 2 i ro 2 d0 ’ 1 P erch > a-ufi there are 2,242 hold- 

to 8 £R at £4 „ or under, in the union. From £4 

them Jr£ e c "® 1 ' 593 holdings. From £8 to £15 
ore are 715, From £15 to £20 there are 219 hold- 


ings; and over £20 there are 332. The total valua- 
tion of the union, exclusive of fisheries, is £45,000, 
which is including the urban area of Ballina. Twenty- 
five landlords in the union are in possession of land 
mamly used for grazing purposes, to the value of 

46853. Sir John Colomb.— Does that include 
demesne? — That includes demesne. And sixty-four 
graziers to the amount of 3,816. 
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46854. Chairman.— V aluation or acreage?— Well, I 
cannot exactly give it. 

46855. Do those figures overlap ait ail — you say 
these landlords hold so much land? — Demesne land 
and grazing land. 

46856. Do any of the graziers you 6peak of farm 
the lands which you say are in the possession of the 
landlords?— They d!o. They are working on the 
eleven months’ system, most of them. 

46857. So that portion of those figures are counted 
twice over? — The graziers are included in the sixty- 
four, entirely exclusive of the landlords. 

46858. And the five thousand and the three thousand 
then are irrespective of each other ? — They are separate 
altogether. There are ten electoral divisions in the 
union scheduled as congested, but the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have done practically nothing in this 
union. We never had a member of the Congested 
Districts Board’ in this union, to my knowledge. 

46859. Sir John Colomb.— Are there no Parish 
Committees? — There are some Parish Committees in 
two parishes, and there may be a Parish Committee 
in Crossmolina, but I am not aware. Monsignor 
O’Hara will deal with that question. The population 
of the union has fallen from 24,960 in 1881 to 20,148 
in 1901, showing the very large decrease of 4,812 in 
twenty years. The only remedy, I believe, for this 
is the dividing of the grazing ranches and the en- 
largement of holdings. 

46860. Mr. O’Kelly. — That is the diminution of 
the population in twenty years? — Yes, in twenty 
years, since 1881. 

46861. Chairman. — And with regard to the use you 
would make of this land would you agree with the 
last witness’s evidence? — Not entirely with every word 
of his evidence, but I did not hear the whole of it. 

46862. Where do you disagree with him — is it with 
regard to the distribution of the grass lands? — I do 
not disagree with him with regard to the use of the 
grass lands in the least, 

46863. You would not consider the sons of the ten- 
ants till the congested people had been satisfied ? — In 
my humble opinion I think there will be remedies. 

46864. Answer my question, please You would 
not consider the sons of tenants till the other people 
had been satisfied ? — I do not think it would be wise to 
leave portion of the community in congested districts 
in poverty. I do not think it would be wise or 
prudent to create new tenants without first supplying 
those who are in the congested area. 

46865. Yon would not create any new tenancy ex- 
cept where the creation of the new tenancy vacated 
land which could be used for enlarging holdings? — 
Yes. 

46866. In other words you would not increase con- 
gestion? — No. That would be only making three poor 
in place of one. 

46867. And would you be prepared to use your in 
fluence towards a distribution of that kind?— Yes, I 
believe it is absolutely neoessary. 

46868. Sir John Colomb. — But would you resist the 
policy of giving new holdings on those grass lands 
to farmers’ sons? — No; I would not. By no means, 
if the holdings of the surrounding tenants living on 
uneconomic holdings were first made economic. 

46869. Chairman. — Would you give a preference? — • 
I would give a preference to the sons of tenants. 

46870. How about uneconomic people in other parts 
of the country who have no grass land near them ? — 
They ought to be migrated. 

46871. Then, would you think of migrating them 
before the farmers’ sons?— Yes, of migrating them. 

46872. Sir John- Colomb. — In this district, on 
Mayo? — In this district — Mayo. 

46873. You would bring in men from Galway ?— No. 
I will take, for example, two districts of Ballina 
Union. There are 1,400 labourers liviing in two par- 
ishes of this union, who annually go to England— 
I mean the parishes of Attymas and KilgarvanT in ad- 
dition to another, Faugheen, in the Ballina Union, 
inose men are all living in uneconomic holdings, 
lhere is a very small amount of grazing ranches except 
tour or five hundred acres in those congested parishes, 
those men were born to poverty. Poverty is their 

J 1 ? I 1 ® iU to their 

posterity is hard toil and scanty remuneration. 

Chairman.— T o give you a concrete case, Lei- 
^ p0 T jested holdings sich as 
toldnTthS httde grass land. Yon have 

tow ns that the breaking up of grass lands and the 


creation of new tenancies are the only remedies f n 
congestion? — Certainly. 

46875. If that is so how do you suggest that the 
poor people in Leitrim can be benefited unless thev 
are brought? — I am not speaking of Leitrim. I am 
only speaking of Mayo. 

46876. But you have to look at this question as a 
whole. You cannot look at it as a county question?— 
Send them up to the big grazing ranches of Roscom- 
mon. 

46877. Supposing the Roscommon people sav the 
same thing as the Mayo people?— As far as I am 
concerned, when you make uneconomic holdings econo- 
mic I do not care where yon bring them as long as 
you bring them into it. 

46878. But that is a contradiction, because just 
now, in answer to Sir John Colomb, you seemed 
horrified at the suggestion that people from Galway 
should be brought down and put upon grass lands 
in Mayo ? — Not if the people of Mayo were first sun- 
plied. 

46879. The uneconomic people in Mayo? — Yes, and 
the sons of tenant farmers. 

46880. That is it. Are you prepared to say that 
the sons of Mayo tenants should be given land before 
yon could bring in an uneconomic holder from Lei- 
trim or Galway? — Well, jealousy would naturally 
exist over it. 

46881. But the two things are perfectly antagonistic. 
You, in Mayo, are perhaps fortunate because you have 
got uneconomic holdings, poor holdings? — Fortunate! 

46882. Much more fortunate than some people, be- 
cause although you have got poor holdings you have 
at the same time got tracts of grass land in the same 
county, in the vicinity, but in other counties where 
there is also poverty they have not got the grass 
lands which you have. If the State is going to carry 
out a general policy in order to relieve the poverty 
of those districts you have to bring the people into 
another county where there is grass land, which does 
not exist in their own county, and if in Mayo and 
any other place you are going to say that the sous 
of tenants have got to be given land before any mi- 
grants can be brought from another county you are 
practically taking up a line which I do not mind say- 
ing is a selfish line, and which absolutely prevents 
any idea of migration being carried out?— I would 
not go so far. 

46883. Then, tell us where you would draw the 
line? — After the uneconomic holdings in the district 
would be satisfied, of course, there must be something 
done for men living in other places on uneconomic 
holdings. I would migrate them. 

46884. Where would you put them? — I would mi- 
grate them into thiis or any other county. 

46885. Would you be prepared as a man of in- 
fluence and position in the place to welcome those 
men 1 — Certainly. 

46886. And to resist the claim of a son of a tenant 
to be given a holding if you were satisfied that these 
men were uneconomic small holders in another county, 
who had to move if ever anything was to be done 
for their position? — Well, that is a very crotchety 
question. A jealousy would exist-, no doubt, 

46887. Do you say that those people would receive, 
as the last witness told us, a warm welcome?— Well, 
I would not go as far as the last witness, but we are 
all Irishmen. . 

46888. Do you say a cold welcome? — A welcome, l 
do not say cold or warm; but jealousy would exist 
among them for a time. . . 

46889. Sir John Colomb. — You would not say that 
it would be a warm welcome or a cold welcome, but 
would there be a welcome at all? — A jealousy imp 
exist for a time, but it would wear away. iliaI 
broad question has to be approached. 

46890. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It- ought to be 
approached an a broad way? — Yes. ... 

46891. And would you not think that a Ppm 
authority would also be required to make a correc 
arrangement? — I believe so. 

46892. Do you -not think that a problem of that 


land 


not in Mayo a greater number of uneconomic r 
than in any other Irish county? — Yes. 

46893. Is it not very likely that any grp® ] 
available in Mayo would be more than required 
the enlargement of the uneconomic holdings in 
county itself? — I believe so. , , 

46894. So that practically this difficulty does 
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nrise so much in reference to people from other 
counties? — No. . . , . 

46895 The case does not arise m practice so much in 
the County Mayo?— No, not in the County Mayo. 

46896 The amount of grass land even if all were 
made available in Mayo is not enough to go round 
the uneconomic holders tin the county itself ?— No. 

46897. Now, do you not think that in every locality 
in. Ireland there is naturally a prepossession in favour 
of the people of the district itself ?— Certainly ; it is 
quite natural. . ... , , 

46898. Then, you require to argue with people be- 
fore they come round to the view that congests from 
a distance should be considered before the eons of 
tenants? — Yes. 

46899. But would not men of influence like yourself 
be able to use that influence to impress on the people 
that nothing could be done for the country unless 
uneconomic holdings were first enlarged ? — I believe so. 

46900. But suppose the uneconomic holdings in the 
district were first enlarged, and the uneconomic hold- 
ings in the county were being enlarged generally, 
the question would arise then with regard to the 
sons of tenants? — Yes. 

46901. You hold strongly that the existing un- 
economic holding should come first? — Yes, first; I 
hold that. 

46902, And the sons of tenants have then to be 
considered ? — Yes. 

46903. But, apart from Mayo, you have also to 
consider in this question whidh was put to you by our 
Chairman and Sir John Colomb, that in a county 
like Leitrim they have no land, or very little land, 
for enlarging uneconomic holdings ? — I believe so. 

46904. Do you not think that for the solution of 
this question public authority will be required, and 
that after providing in any county for the uneconomic 
holdings of that county, the public authority should 
be able not only to deal with the sons of tenants, 
but also to provide for congests from a different 
county ? — I agree with that thoroughly. 

46905. You think so? — That is my opinion. 

46906. And you would not say there is any mathe- 
matical order in which sons of tenants from the 
county and congests from a different county are to 
be treated? — Yes. 

46907. Sir John Colomb. — A m I to understand 
that you convey to his lordship the bishop this, that 
the sons of tenants are to be absolutely ruled out of 
the account till congestion is relieved everywhere, that 
the giving of plots of grass land to the sons of tenants 
in a county is not to be considered till the whole ques- 
tion of congestion in other counties is satisfied?— I 
consider that would be a question for the State to deal 
with. 

46908. 'But have you any opinion? — I would have 
no opinion on it because it is very crotchety. 

46909. What is your standard of an economic 
holding ?— That varies according to the particular 
locality in which the holding is situated. A holding 
of ten or twelve acres could lie economic near Dublin 
°I a ®J> y^ilst in Mayo it would not be economic 
at all. It is according to the quality of the land 
on the one side and the nearness of markets on the 
other. 

46910. What have you in your mind ? — I believe 
between twenty and thirty acres of fair land is an 
economic holding. If the land is good, that amount 
vould be economic, but I believe less than twenty 
aC afiovT s ° metflin g thereabouts would not be economic. 

46911. Do you consider any holding really economic 
tnat cannot be worked with a horse ? — It is not 
— 10 mi ^ ® anno * be worked with a horse. 

. . 12, That is your opinion ? — That has been my 
for years past. 

46913. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I should like to 
ng you back to that question of the distribution 
o£ grass lands?— Yes. 

4 fiQi ? T a K e a r0UI1 ty like Mayo? — Yes. 

- als - And take a district in Mayo where there 
grass land for the enlargement of holdings and for 
ltl „ P u . r Pose of migration. I suppose, Mr. Melvin, 
. 6 , 18 .., a g°?d deal of feeling in one part of a 

• , ‘■y “" e t£u s against taking people from another 
in +v j- 'r°! llvfc y ? — Well, there has been very little 
nntKiJ 18 c v s * n ct. Practically speaking, we know 
prevails a ^ 0ut * n this union, but such a thing 

® 16 * e w ould not be much more objection to 
taking +v mi f> rants from a different county than to 
g them from a remote part of the same county ? 


— No. If we take men from Ballinrobe, or out of 
Sligo, what is the difference? 

46916a. That is what I want to come to? — There is 
not the least difference. 

46917. There is not much difference between bring- 
ing men from a remote part of Mayo and bringing 
them from a different county? — Not the least. 

46918. Suppose the problem is being actually 
worked out in this locality, you consider that the 
poor men in this district, to which you call the 
attention of the Commission, should first of all 
have their holdings enlarged? — Yes. 

46919. Then the authority enlarging these holdings 
is not able to proceed by .any mathematical rule, but 
that should be the first portion of its work, the 
enlarging ..i the uneconomic holdings of the people 
who are not far away? — Yes. 

46920. What is the next stage? You have told us 
in Mayo there is not enough, land to go round all its 
own congests ? — No. 

46921. All the same, if the public authority in en- 
larging the uneconomic holdings of men in Mayo 
would find it very convenient not to mind that aspect 
of the case, but when it has enlarged the uneconomic 
holdings here to let in a few people from Sligo 
or Leitrim of the same class of tenants, would there 
fee any objection to that? — No, mot the least objec- 
tion. 

46922. I want to ask you this. In the county of 
Mayo there is not enough land for all the congests 
of Mayo ? — There is not. 

46923. Suppose the public authority in working out 
this scheme found that it was convenient, instead of 
going to remote parts of Mayo to get congests, rather 
to take them from the neighbouring counties, 
the people would consider the difficulty of the case 
and would not object to that? — They would not 
object to it in the least. That is my opinion of it. 

46924. Mr. O’ Kelly. — There have been cases in 
Mayo of migration ? — Yes. 

46925. From one part to another? — Yes. 

46926. For instance, take the Lacken side? — Yes. 

46927. In those cases it does net appear that ill- 
feeling was shown to the newcomers? — Not in the 

46928. And after a little while they got on the 
best of terms ? — Yes. In one electoral division alone, 
rated annually at £1,200, we had to give for out- 
door relief in one year £115 8s. Id. 

46929. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What year? — 1905- 
1906, the first half-year ending 30th September, 1905, 
£65 10s. 4d., and the next half-year ending 31st 
March, 1906, £49 17s. 9d., making a total of 
£115 8s. Id. That was in a division on the slopes 
of Nephin Mountain rated annually at £1,200. 

46930. Chairman. — Was that an exceptional time? 
— No, not the least exceptional. That occurs to-day. 
If we went over it this present year it would be the 
same thing. 

46931. Was not that £115 8s. Id. under the three- 
penny rate that you were allowed to raise? — No; it 
was raised on the union at large. 

46932. Yecs, but was not 1905-1906 the •'winter in 
which, owing to the failure or partial failure, of the 
potato crops, there was a special arrangement made 
for Mayo? — There was no special arrangement for 
this union. The thirteenth section was not put in 
force in this union, and I have been a member of the 
County Council and District Council and Board of 
Guardians for the last seven years. This was 1905- 
1906. 

46933. Do you remember that special arrangetnent ? 
— I do. The thirteenth section was put in force in 
three unions of the county, Belmullet, Swinford, and 
Westport. 

46934. And under that section you were allowed 
to levy a three-penny rate? — Yes, a degrading sec- 
tion. It is feeding the dog with a joint of his own 
tail. „ 

46935. But it is a three-penny rate?— It is, my 
lord. 

46936. And is not the Government contribution 75 
per cent. ? — Yes, 75 per cent. ; but the cost was 
about £1,700 over the county. 

46937. Sir John Colomb.— You gave these figures 
on an area with a value of £1,200? — Yes. 

46938. You give this as a matter of general illustra- 
tion, and in one year, 1905-1906, you say £115 8s. Id. 
was distributed? — Yes, £115 8s. Id. 

43939. Now, I want to ask you this question. W as 
that distribution of relief to holders of land? — To 
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holders of land mostly. It -was what we call provi- 
sional relief. . 

46940. And what was the amount of the valuation 
of a holding to which that relief applied? There 
was no limit. , . 

46941. And could you give it to men of £15 valua- 
tion? — There were not two £15 men in the division, 
but men of £2 and £3. They are extremely poor. 

46942. In that particular division that you have 
referred to is the migration greater than in others? 
— It is equal. 

46943. Is it .greater 1 — Oh, no, it is about the same. 
It is as great, and in addition to that, I can give 
you other examples. The same thing prevails in the 
divisions of Attymas West and Attymas East, and 
Kilgarvan, and Sallymount divisions. 

46944. And although that is an exceptionally poor 
and poverty-stricken division, the migration of 
young men and women to England is not greater 
than in other divisions? — They are nearly equal, 
these two parishes of Attymas and Kilgarvan, and 
portion of Fraughleen. They are nearly the one 
way. Fifteen hundred labourers go annually to 
England. And, as a proof of it, we have had to 
appoint three rate-collectors since the passing of the 
Local Government Act. It is impossible to collect 
money in those divisions. They have no money to 
give. And on the 30th of September the rate-collector 
is bound to close his' accounts, and three rate- 
collectors are broken up with that within the last 
few years. 

46945. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there any 
emigration to America from this district? — There is. 
Ana usually they are unable to pay thedi rents or 
rates till they get money from America, in addition to 
the money that they earn in the harvest fields in Eng- 
land and Scotland, where they have to sleep, unfor- 
tunately, in barns and on sacks. I believe that com- 
pulsory powers are absolutely necesaary to purchase 
up those great ranches. I have been in other 
countries, and I find that in other countries things 
are managed better. 

46946. Chairman. — How do yon know that com- 
pulsory powers of purchase are necessary? — Because 
I believe the landlords will not sell till they are 
compelled. 


4094/. X suppose you nave had nothing yourself 
practically to do with any negotiations? — Not 
strictly. 

46948. So that when you say that it is rather 
hearsay, is not it? — No, from experience. They 
want twenty-six years’ purchase, and nine years ago 
they were selling at eighteen or nineteen years’ pur- 
chase to my knowledge. And I know of a landlord 
not nine miles from where I am sitting that wanted 
twenty-six this year, who was willing to take eighteen 
before the Act of 1903. 

46949. Have you had any negotiations about the 
buying of grass land? — No. 

46950. And it is hearsay when you say that com- 
pulsory powers are needed for the purchase of grass 
land?— I Believe it is not hearsay. It is a patent 
fact to the public. You might as well reason with 
a tiger as reason with a landlord about the purchase 
of grazing ranches. 

46951. But what you heard is hearsay?— It is not 
hearsay, it is experience. There were 111 Irish 
acres of land given up a couple of years ago, and 
this land the surrounding tenants wanted to get 
to enlarge their holdings, and the landlord refund 
point blank, and did not give it to them, and took 
another mode of doing it. They went and got an 
auctioneer, and they brought up a surveyor and 
divided it into ten acres, and fifteen acres, and five 
acres and eight acres 

f JZ 9 ? 2 n Mr - 0’ KEL «--What is the name of that 
^^j T ~ Cran . a ?. h - It is well known. There are 
7ni , ri ^ 1 , ng J* n , ow - Th ® surrounding tenants 

i^es of ^ ge ^?dfi land ^^-7 enlar F their H ** le hold - 
lLn’ a d f 6 ’ an , d - £7 ’ and £4 10s - valuation. 
Ste! d ff ^ ade UP hlS mind that he would do it 
better. He got a surveyor and divided it up in 

to 1 1eU gfi the Ild l handed it over to an auctioneer 
dL s .° ha ^ 1 i ^tei'est, to sell tenancies that 

ten ^L eX1 f ’i ^ at h f Created llimself ’ to up 
ten acres of land and say, "I will give you the 
tenancy of it. How much for it?” 

teS? 3 ' wft I N M ^’T T ° U ., Ca V that a chattel in- 
= ? TJ e + b 1 hG tenant s lnterest the chattel in- 
terest, but this was a grazing ranch sub-divided into 


sub-divided it, and put it up for auction rnhV 
opinion became indignant at this, but it seem , 
was sold privately to different parties at someth ' 
about ten or twelve years purchase money on? 
rent. the 

46954. Sir Johh CoiOMn.-Do you km» Hi, 
your own knowledge ?— Of my own knowledge 

46955. You have knowledge of what you 'descrito 
as a private bargain ? — I have knowledge from ft! 
parties who signed the agreement and then paid a! 
instalment on the amount of the fine. 

46956. Chairman.— Ten or twelve years’ purchase 
for the tenant right, if it is good grass land, was not 
very high, was it?— That is £1 8s. an acre and taxes 

46957. He would be able to sell for twenty-three?— 
And the bonus would make it- thirty-five. That k 
the way I look at it. 

46958. But tenant-'-ight when a tenant offers to 
sell it usually fetches more than ten or twelve?— It 
does, and that is why these farms exist. And it i s 
all a huge ranch. 

46959. That was good land ? — It was average land. 

46960. But whether this transaction was or was not 
justified ten or twelve years’ purchase of tenant-right 
was not_ very high?— No. I would not consider the 
chattel interest of a holding with farm buildings on 
it very high at that. 

46961. Sir John Colomb. — The money paid, which 
you estimate as ten or twelve years’ purchase, was 
that in the way of a fine ? — Of a fine. 

46962. And the land was subject to a rent of how 
much ? — A rent of £1 2s. 

46963. And does not all you have stated show 
how extremely valuable that land was to the land- 
lord? — And the extreme value which he wanted to 
make out of it. 

46964. But he went into the market?— But that 
is what we object to. I object to his putting up 
grazing land for auction. Then the Act of 1903 
would be frustrated. The man who wished to get the 
land to enlarge his holding would not give ten or 
twelve years’ purchase for it, but the man with money 
would give it and the intentions of the legislature 
would be frustrated if this thing was allowed to go 


46965. Chaieman. — You told us this story in con- 
nection with your remark that compulsory powers 
were necessary ? — Yes. 

46966. Now, what reason have you for thinking 
that supposing some public authority, the Estates 
Commissioners or Congested Districts Board, had ap- 
proached that landlord with a view to buying his 
land for distribution among those people that you 
say ought to have bought it, he would not be willing 
to sell to the public authority ? — Public report had it 
that he refused to sell to the Estates Commissioners, 
and the tenants were willing to give anything that the 
Estates Commissioners or Congested Districts Board 
were willing to give for it — perfectly willing. 

46967. Was there in this case that you speak of 
ever any negotiation between the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board and the land- 
lord for the purchase of this land ? — I am not aware 
of it. 

46968. Mr. O’Kelly.— I n reply to a question in 
Parliament did not the Chief Secretary say that there 
were negotiations for the purchase of this property! 
— Yes, I have seen that in print. 

46969. Several months ago? — Yes. 

That was the answer given to a question I put 

myself. 

46971. Chairman. — Then would you not be inclined 
to say that you cannot judge how far compulsory 
powers are needed till you see the result of negotia- 
tions between the public authority and the landlords! 
— I think the Governments existing in every country 
are for the good of the governed, and I think it is 
just as fair for the Government to say “So mud) 
is the price of this estate ” as it is for it to say ( So 
much is the rent for fifteen years, and no more," « 
says on the one hand, “ So much is the rent for 
fifteen years and no more,” and I think the Govern- 
ment, which is supposed to he a silent partner, with 
the landlords on the one side and the country on J™ 
other, should have absolute power to say what is tne 
price. 

46972. There is a lot of difference, is not there, 
for when the Government steps in in the cm®.® 
rent it is about a matter that is to last for nfteen 
years ?— Yes. 
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46973 And at the end of the fifteen years there is 
a „ opportunity to have things revised and altered if 
sarv But it is a larger order for the Govern- 
ment to step in and say to the landlord that this is 
, be the actual price at which the landlord shall part 
• with his land for ever. It is not simply a matter 
for subsequent reconsideration ?— Well, it is logically 
about the same. No man has an absolute property in 

46974. That is a new theory? — Well, it is not a 
new theory. It is an old theory. 

46975. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have under- 
taken to show to Lord Dudley that there is a case for 
compulsion? — Yes. 

46976. And he put to you that negotiations were 
going on with regard to this farm ? — Yes. 

6 46977. And you are able to say that there was no 
prospect of those negotiations ever succeeding? — 
Never. 

46978. Sir John Colomb. — I do not understand that 
answer? — I do not see any result coming from those 
negotiations. There is a hut and ten police now en- 
gaged minding one man. 

46979. Mr. O’Kelly. — Mr. Melvin, I suppose it is 
only accurate to say that so far as the West in con- 
cerned the Land Act of 1903 was passed for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to congestion. ~Ii not that 
so? — Yes; so it was intended. 

46980. On this particular estate there is a large 
number of small holdings? — Yes, and on the sur- 
rounding estates also. 

46981. And the landlord refuses in the first instance 
to sell and then gets an auctioneer and proceeds to 
sell those holdings to the highest bidders ? — Yes. 

46982. Naturally enough the small farmers on the 
estate not being very well off would not be able to pay 
the amount of money required ? — Yes. 

46983. And they would be shut out? — Yes. 

46984. And congestion would be stereotyped on that 
property ? — Yes. 

46985. And did not a representative of the landlord 
offer to give these particular farms to the small ten- 
ants at certain fines? — Yes. 

46986. Suppose that plan had succeeded, do you not 
think that every landlord in the West being able to 
get 12 or 14 years’ purchase in excess of the proper 
price would have resorted to a similar procedure, and 
that auctions would be held all over the country ? — 
They would all go by the same method. 

46987. And you would have auctions everywhere? — 
Everywhere. 

46988. And therefore the very people whom the Act 
of 1903 was passed to improve the condition of would 
be all shut out? — They would be all shut out in that 
case. 

46989. And only those who could pay larger fines 
would get the land ? — The graziers would have it still. 

46990. And it was against that thing that public 
opinion protested? — Yes. 

46991. Chairman.- — But that does not answer my 
question. It is a history of the question, but what I 
want to know is how that history illustrates the ques- 
tion of compulsory powers ? — It shows how tenacious 
tne landlords are to get anything more for their 
J? r , ra p- And they refused point blank to sell to the 
Commissioners or Congested Districts Board. 

46992. But did they ? — They have, been approached 

4fiQ07 U keen -asked in Parliament .about it. 

* s fc ke point. Can you state it from 
know 0Vm kn ° wled 6«? — cannot say what I do not 

46994. Most 'Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There are only 
mv on w ^ lic ^ I wish to ask you about that, 

• 'Memn. * s not a well-known fact that the 
H *f cu P 1 f r in Ireland suffers from what has been 
called land hunger?— It is. 

46995. And the consequenoe is that the tenant-r'ght 
rice?-A folding goes to an altogether 9 


more^iL tenant-right of a small holding goes for 
more than it is worth ?— Yes. 

com^A+;’+;? enC f *he tenant-right were put up to the 
monev ° f f? 18 ? :men ’ supposing they had 1 the 
would give too mucYfor it?-They would 

"»» ^ " oriet *° 
* " le ‘ b0 


46999. I wanted to ask you this further question. s u „ 21 1907 
You mentioned a rent of £1 2s. an acre? — Yes. J 1 

47000. That is a vital element in the case ? — It is. Mr. Matthew 

47001. That rent is the basis of the fine and the Melvin, 
basis of the future instalment? — Yes. 

47002. Can you say to the Commission whether 
that £1 2s. is an excessive rent ?— At the time it was 
to be sold the rent was lower, but no auction took 
place. It proved abortive because public feeling rose 
against it. The rent it is now held at is higher 
than the lent it was sold at. When they were paying 
the fine some said something of that sort. It is 
£1 8s. now. I do not know that of my own know- 
ledge, only hearsay. 

47003. Do you consider £1 2s. a high rent for that 
land? — I do, when coupled with taxes. I ‘consider it 
a high rent taking into consideration that there are no 
buildings on the land. 

47004. Chairman. — And there are so many people 
willing to pay that rent that the landlord actually 
put it up to auction? — That was the only case here, 
except one more, that ever arose in the union. 

47005. But he succeeded apparently ? — He did not 
succeed in selling it. Public opinion arose and the 
people would not take it. 

47006. But he succeeded in spite of it ? — He did not 
succeed in the negotiation at all. It was advertised 
and he sold it privately, but they all withdrew. 

47007. At any rate, although the rent £1 2s., you 
say, is a high rent he is able to sell that land for 10 
or 12 yeai-s’ purchase of the rent, so that 
there are people who are willing, not only to 
pay a rent which you say is a high rent, but 10 or 
12 years’ purchase as an addition? — The rich men. 

But then the Land Act of 1903 would be frustrated 
and the poor man with very bad land would not get 
it at all. If a thing of that sort was allowed the 
graziers would be back again and the last state of 
them would be worse than the first. 

47008. Mr. Kavanagh. — You are in favour of com- 
pulsory purchase? — I am. 

47009. Are any voluntary sales taking place in this 
county? — Practically speaking there have been no 
sales in the bulk of the union with the exception of 
a few oases where the lan-d is in Chancery. There 
have been a few, but only a few. 

47010. What do you think the compulsory powers 
should be — what would be the oompulsory powers as 
compared with voluntary powers — for you know com- 
pulsory powers must be defined? — Yes. 

47011. There have been some voluntary sales in 
this county. Suppose compulsory purchase was 
brought in, how would it compare with voluntary 
sales? — I see no compulsory sales. 

47012. Of course, but you have them in your mind. 

You recommend compulsory powers? — I do. 

47013. You must have in your mind some compulsory 
powers, must you not? — That would depend on the 
land. The Estates Commissioners and the Congested 
Districts Board, as the case might be, might set the 
price. 

47014. But would it be more or less voluntary sale? 

— It should be about the same. 

47015. As the voluntary sale? — As the voluntary 
sale. 

47016. You consider that fair? — I consider volun- 
tary sales to be fair. 

• 47017. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a farmer your- 
self ? — I am. 

47018. What is the extent of your farming ? — I 
have about thirty acres — fifteen acres in one place and 
sixteen acres in another. 

47019. Far apart? — No. 

47020. Do you reside on both? — No; I have a resi- 
dence on one of them. 

47021. And therefore you are a non-resi denti al 
holder of land? — I have twelve acres adjoining my 
own. and another holding I have is a permanent hold- 
ing. 

47022. Is it grass? — It is meadow and grass. I 
graze it and meadow it. 

47023. Then, applying Mr. Kavanagh’s question^ 
with respect to your own case, that is untenanted" 
land in the sense that lit is non-resi den tial ? — Yes. 

47024. You agree that a Government authority 
should come in and have that land at their own price ? 

— Yes, if I have an economic holding. 

47025. What is the extent of your two holdings? — 

There is twelve and a half in one and thirty in the 
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47026. The land you live on is the thirty ? — Yes. 
47027. And whait is the extent of the land you do 
not live on ? — Twelve acres. . 

47028. And that is grazing and meadowmg (—1 use 
it by tilling it sometimes. 

47029. And that would go for enlargement of hold- 
ings ? — It would. 

47030. And would you propose that the Estates 
Commissioners or somebody else, should come in and 
take that also?— What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. 

47031. Are there uneconomic holdings near your 
land? — There are a few. 

47032. Then, they might begin with you ?— Yes, by 
all means ; but why should not I suffer as the rest. 

47033. You would suffer?— I might feel it for a 
time perhaps. 

47034. But if you put that land up for auction you 
would get a certain price, and yet you want compul- 
sory powers ? — It is in my family for yeans. 

47035. My point is this. You advocate compulsory 
powers to prevent the private auction of land ? — I do 
not prevent the private auction of land, selling the 
chattel interest In the holding of a man. I say no 
such thing. But I object to dividing a big grazing 
ranch into holdings and selling it by auction to de- 
prive the man who is legally entitled, according to 
the Land Act of 1903, from getting it — the poor man. 

47036. Then, I take it from you that you think it 
would be perfect justice for the State to step in and 
fix a price and give you less money than you could 
sell it to a friend for. Do you consider that right? 

47037. Mr. Kavanagh. — He said the voluntary and 
compulsory powers would be exactly the same? — The 
same. 

47038. Sir John Colomb. — Then, you mean that in 
applying compulsory powers to your own case the 
Estates Commissioners are to be bound to give you 
what you would get otherwise from anybody else? — 
Well, that is a hard question. 

47039. That is a practical question? — Well, it is, 
put the way it is. 

47040. I wish to get your view, you being a man 
of intelligence ? — I think I am a man of intelligence, 
and I think what would be fair to myself would be 
falir in the case of the next man, and what would do 
the other man should do me, for the good of the com- 
munity. 

47041. You think it is for the good of the public 
that the Government should take your land aib less 
than you could get from anybody else for it, whether 
you liked or not? — If I have a grazing ranch. 

47042. You say you have a farm separate from your 
other farm, upon which there is no residence, which 
you alternately graze and meadow, and you think it 
would be consistent with a policy of justice that a 
public body should take that land from you at a less 
price than you could get for it?— At a less price? 

47043. At a less price than you could get for it? — 
I say the same price as voluntary sale. 

47044. At all events at the same price?— I think 
the State ought to be the judges. They are going to 
advance the money and they should be the judges of 
the value of the land. 

47045. You say the Estates Commissioners should 
give you the same price as you could got by voluntary 
sale. Is that your position ?— What would I be sell- 
ing — my chattel interest? 

47046. You have described over and over again a 
^- lch , I s a non ' res idential holding ?— Yes. 

, r ' T^ 01 consider it right that the State 

should take that land from you and force you out of 
it at a price equivalent to a voluntary sale ?— If neces- 

"Vto Mdfags thri are uneconomic. neCeS 

WkT* Sow would you arrive by compulsory powers 

at what the price at a voluntary sale would be 

TO. ™°M eiVe ^ Commission any indication of how 
m . vota- 


2s "Si 11 w 

l ly ***">“ “id theml-Fur mi 

S3£ S w’S'S* thsy tM " r 

%rrrl ““Ale price oi market produce, 
i JS *£ r ' ,° 5 ELLr — Wh '.t do you moan by E ay- 

“ p " ate ,n> ” i* • 

ThI“L W 0 h n ‘ t t “ te ”' UJe V i “ * road ? — The road 

dSJS. W ° “ P " ate “““■ That » all true 
47052. Mr. StmBmara.-Sappoee a railway 


run through there, you would have to give itun? i . 
why not? 1 ' An << 

47053. The thing happens every day?— E verv > 
47054. So compulsion Us common enough J~yL j 
it is necessary ; and they could run a railway tW.i 
my house. 3 ron s“ 

47055'. Sir J ohn Colomb.— T hen, they eivn a ua 
price?— I do not think so. j gno a higher 

47056. Have you had experience or knowledge t 
where railways compulsorily acquire land and 
prices they pay ?— I have had. I have seen the Killd 
Railway. I have seen both voluntary and comniiW 
purchase. I have seen them going to lay that 
47057. And have you not found, in your exnerieL 
that the price is much higher than is otherwL !!' 
quired in. voluntary sale?— In a few cases I have 
tli at. I wish to state that one gentleman holds 
acres of land surrounding Crossmolina at a valn»«T 
of £300. Another gentleman holds 524 within Z 
union at a valuation of £318 round the townTf 
Ballina ; and another 170 acres, 0 roods, 29 nerd* 
at a valuation of £100 lO.s. And there is a farmed jv> 
acres beyond the town at a valuation of £144 Thus, 
if you go a few perches beyond the town 'yon m 
nothing before you for miles only one huge ranch with 
one herd’s house or two, and no more. There is 
another farm of 163 acres, and another of 69 md 
another of 62 acres, and another of 31 acres. There is 
a farm of 50 acres on the same landlord’s estate, and 
another farm of 65 acres belonging to another 'li 
lady. 

47058. Is there any tillage on those lands?— Noth™ 
There is nothing but a herd. 

47059. They are all absolutely without tillage?— a,, 
absolutely. The 654 acres belong to a shopkeeper of 
Belmullet, in the town of Belmullefc The lands ai 
immediately near the town here. 

47060. I suppose a good many shopkeepers haw 
grass lands? — Some of them. 

47061. And would you apply it to them as well as 
to the landlords — would you turn a shopkeeper out of 
the land as well as a landlord ?— I think the cobbler 
should stick to his last. 

47062. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You have re™ 
out a list of large grazing randies and you have given 
the valuation of them ? — I have. 

47063. I notice that in no case does the valuation of 
the land come up to £1 an aerte ? — No. 

47064. I daresay much of this is good land ?-Son» 
is good land and some is inferior. It has deteriorated. 
I know several grazing ranches that, in my opinit 
have deteriorated. 

47065. Do you know how rent and valuation compare 
in this part of the county? — Griffith’s valuation we 
know here, and the rent and valuation aro nearly 
equal. They are equal, or very near it ; some higher. 

47066. And one would think that the land would be 
worth £1 an acre ?— Some of this land would not be. 
I have certain land in my eye now that I have seen 
thirty years ago feeding more cattle than it is able to 
feed now. If those lands were held on a mixed system 
of farming they would be better. 

47067. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It would support 
people if it was tilled, and put under a mixed system 
of farming, and divided into holdings?— It would im- 
prove the land. It li as deteriorated considerably. 

47068. Sir John Colomb. — Yon consider land under 
tillage pays better than in grass. You consider the 
tillage system is the best. How then have people who 
have it in their own hands let it go into grass when 
grass pays worse ? — I will not say it pays worse, bat 
tillage is better. 

47069. But mixed farming, you say, is more n 
munerative than grazing and meadow?— If 
grazing ranches were sub-divided they would sapport 
a greater number of people. . , 

47070. My point is : is it your experience that 1» 
pays better by mixed farming than by grazing!— 
What I hold is that if those grazing ranches, secon 
class land, were sub-divided into small holdingsWj 
would support a larger community than they 
present. Take, now, Belgium, for instance. « is 
much bigger than Munster. I have been there, an 
supports a population of seven millions of p M P 
47071. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You »? 
you have been in Belgium? — I have been 
over Belgium, and it would be a very t,_ 


job if Irish farmers were sent there occ----- - 
It contains a population of seven millions, ^ 
and eighty years ago it was just as bacK' __ 


was Ireland. I hold that if those grazing ranches »' 
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sub-divided into economic holdings and a mixed system 
ol tillage agriculture adopted this country would sup- 
port a population of eight millions of people instead 
of less than five. 

47072. Sir John Colomb. — B ut take the farmers as 
they are. Put aside the grazing ranches for a moment 
and take an average farm, the same as yours, Is it 
your opinion that the land is not made the best use 
of and that if it was put under a different system 
of' cultivation, and worked on the mixed system, the 


population of this country would be a good deal better 
off? — I believe that. 

47073. And there would be more employment for 
labourers ? — Yes. 

47074. Even without breaking up the grazing ranches 
at all? — I do not understand that the land should be 
regarded as the property of brutes. It is in Ireland 
alone that man is regarded as fit only for the bogs 
and mountains, and that the brute is to own the rich 
plainB. 


Mr. John Corcoran examined. 


47075. Chairman. — You represent the Killala 

Union?— The Killala Union. 

47076. You have been kind enough to give us a 
precis of your evidence?— Yes, my lord. 

47077. Would it do if you read that? — Before I com- 
mence upon it I have got some information from the 
Clerk of the Killala Union relative to the number of 
small holders. 

47078. I do not know that there is any particular 
point that you want to draw our special attention to 
with reference to it? — There are 909 holdings in the 
Killala Union under a valuation of £4 ; 534 between 
£4 and £8, and 331 between £8 and £10. There are 
seventy-eight between £15 and £20, and 146 over £20. 
Then, with regard to grazing land, there are within 
the union 6,728 acres of land in the hands of landlords 
let to parties under the eleven months’ system for the 
purpose of grazing. The valuation of the 6,728 acres is 
£3,054. Miss Susan Pringle holds 2,959 ; Miss A. G. K. 
Gore, 483; Mr. Bertram W. Bourke, 1,080; Mr. John 
V. Knox, 388 ; Mrs. Percy Knox Gore, 340 ; Mr. S. C. 
M‘Cormick, 197 ; Mr. G. O’M. Ormsby, 266. 

47079. I suppose all these figures are taken from Mr. 
Ginnell’s return ? — I got them from the Clerk of the 
Union. The total valuation is £3,054, and the total 
area comes to 6,728 acres. 

47080. Some of this land is rough land, which would 
not be suitable for tillage? — The part of it I am most 
acquainted with is round about Killala. Miss 
Pringle’s part is superior land, and there is very little 
bad land on it. In fact, for miles about Killala, 
within the Killala Union, on the far side, it comprises 
waste land. There is no population at all. No people 
live on these ranches with the exception of an 
occasional herd. 

47081. I find that at Carrowmore Mrs. Susannah 
Pringle has 228 acres, with a valuation of £36? — 
That is down near B-allycastle ; but within the union 
she holds 2,959 acres. 

47082. That 228 acres of land, valued at £36, can- 
not be very first-class land ? — But the lands convenient 
to Killala are most valuable lands. 

47083. But I suppose in giving us the number of 
acres as 6,728, or whatever it is, we must assume that 
a certain proportion of that is land unsuitable for 
tillage ? — It is not all perfectly good land ; but 
some of it is very superior land, some of it medium 
land, and some of it bottom land. 

47084. These returns are sometimes misleading in 
that way ? — Not altogether misleading. We could not 
class the whole number of acres as being superior land. 

47085. The best way is to compare the acreage and 
valuation? — The acreage is 6,728, and the valuation 
£3,054. * 

47086. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That works out 
about 10s. an acre? — Yes. 

47087. That shows that it is fully up to the average ? — 
It is average land — some very good, some middling, 
and some inferior. The Killala Rural District Coun- 
cil embraces the greater part of the barony of 
Tyrawley ; Ballycastle being the most important 
a 6 ?™ 6 ' ® le population of this district is about 
9,000, roughly speaking; the area 165 square miles, 
and the valuation £20,437. There are, unfortunately, 
"’ore than half the tenant farmers under £5 holdings. 
£ i j * rom ex P er i ence that these unfortunate small 
holders were in days gone by compelled to take up 
pieces of bog and mountain or any kind of marshy 
bottom land that the landlords could make nothing 
out of ; and when, by their hard work and industry, 
these poor people reclaimed their bad holdings, they 
-reopened to pay increased rents. 

47088. Sir John Colomb. — You are speaking now of 
previous to the Act of 1881? — I am speaking of 
Tyrawley. 


47089. But that remark applies to the period before 
1881, nearly thirty years ago ? — Oh, yes ; I am speak- 
ing of when these people acquired holdings in this 
district. Of course, they are wonderfully improved 
since. In good seasons, with an abundant supply of 
potatoes, these people may be able to eke out an exist- 
ence, but when they have a bad season, such as the 
present one promises to he, these unfortunate people, 
with large families, are reluctantly compelled to make 
application in some cases to the union, and other cases 
make a determined appeal to the Government. I 
know what the latter appeal means — we are asked to 
put the 13th section into operation. The Government 
to pay £75 out of every £100 expended, the union and 
County Council to pay the other £25 ; and then to 
employ unfortunate men, women, and boys at the low 
wages of lOd. or Is. per day. This system of charity 
or relief I consider most degrading and demoralising 
to our countrymen and women. We have thousands of 
acres of the most fertile lands within the union, and 
I have given the number of acres, the names of some 
of the owners, and of these who have them grazed 
under the eleven months' system. 

47090. Chairman. — Still although, of course, every 
form of relief must be unfortunate, and every form 
of relief must be a system which must show a want 
of prosperity in the district, at the same time, as far 
as this system goes, it is not a bad one at all ? — Well, 
it is the last shift anyway. If people could possibly 
manage at all it would be much better if they were not 
asked to accept it. 

47091. Most certainly. But where, unfortunately, 
outdoor relief is necessary, can you suggest any way 
in which that scheme could be obviated, and it is a 

enerous one as far as the Government is concerned ? — 

t is generous ; but then it is, after all, most unfor- 
tunate that we should have to be begging every year 
when the country could be improved. 

47092. Naturally, one would wish to look to a better 
state of things ? — No country in the world has to apply 
to the Government for relief except Ireland. 

47093. Well, if you do have a necessity for a scheme 
this particular scheme is not. a bad one at all? — I do 
not consider it a good one. It is the last shift sooner 
than allow the people to starve. 

47094. How would you improve it? — The Govern- 
ment could improve the position of the people that 
they could be in such a way that they would not have 
to apply to us for charity. 

47095. But, even supposing that is done, it must 
take a little time, and there must always be a danger 
of a time of temporary distress. Can you suggest in 
any way how that system could be improved? — I sug- 
gest that money should be expended on the country 
in drainage, in one way or other, and in opening up 
railways. It is most demoralising, and we tried not 
to put it into operation till we had to do it. 

47096. Mr. Sutherland.— But you have only had to 
pay a fourth? — No. 

47097. But is not giving a fourth in order to get 
three- fourths a good inducement ? — Well, no ; the most 
of the wages goes to superintendents and gangers. 

47098. Is that because the wages are too low ?— Well, 
the wages are very low, and the amount of work that 
they are generally paid to do is heavy. 

47099. You complain of want of generosity ?— If there 
was some other scheme these poor people could get 
work. . . 

47100. But the point is that you condemn this 
Government because, I suppose, it is not generous 
enough ?— ' Well, I consider, at all events, that it is 
very hard to have the Irish people applying to the 
Government every other year for relief. 

47101. That is a matter of principle ; but having 
done that, and having got the 75 per cent., do you 
B 
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. ,, lqn7 not think that is liberal ?-Yes. Well, it is fairly 

Aug. a, goodi It ig only in a case of real necessity that people 

Mr. John are often compelled, I suppose, to accept it. 

Corcoran. 47102. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think the point 

that you started from was that it should be the func- 
tion of the Government to see that something was done 
to put the people permanently above the need of this 
class of work?— Yes, my lord. — 

47103. Chalrman. — The point that I understood, 
and the point I wanted to draw your attention to, 
was, as far as this scheme is concerned, how would 
you suggest an improvement of it? — The only sug- 
gestion I could make is to improve the country gener- 
ally. 

47104. Mr. Sutherland. — You object to the par- 
ticular kind of work on which the money is spent ? — 
Yes. Sometimes the money is not spent to the best 
advantage. 

47105. Sir John Colomb. — Who determines how the 
money is to be spent ? — The local authority sometimes. 

47106. In this case, as long as you give employment 
it is within your power to state how these men are 
to be employed. Is not it within the discretion of the 
administrative body, who pay one-fourth while the 
Government pays three-fourths, to decide what work 
they put these men to ? — It is. 

47107. You complain that the work is not the best 
sort. It is then the fault of the local authority, who 
have discretion as to what work they put these people 
at? — My complaint is that I think it is very hard to 
have our people having recourse to these applications 
every year. 

47108. Do I understand properly, that haying the 
power of putting the 13‘tfh. section in operation, and 
getting so much money, and spending so much money, 
the local administration has the determining of the 
nature of the work? — I know that though they ad- 
minister this money the officials and people connected 
with it take away the principal part of the money. 

47109. That is not my point. You leave on my 
mind this strong impression — that if the work is not 
the best for the people that it is the fault of the local 
authority, and nobody else. 

47110. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you express the unanimous 
opinion of the County Council when you say that they 
objected to this arrangement? — Yes. 

47111. Yes? — I say that, generally speaking, the 
feeling of the whole county of Mayo is that it is very 
hard to have our people applying every year for 
charity. 

47112. Would you say that the way to put the people 
permanently above the need for these periodical doles 
would be to have the grass lands divided amongst 
them ? — Yes. 

47113. That is the only hope considering that in 
your part of the country you have no industries? — 
Yes ; taking into consideration the fact that we have 
600 families, in our parish. 

47114. You have heard Mr. Melvin’s evidence? — 
Yes. 

47115. Do you agree with what he said about shop- 
keepers owning grazing land? — Yes. 

47116. Do you know any shopkeepers in your part 
of the country who have grass land?— I have grass 
land myself. 

47117. And I suppose you would be willing to set 
a good example by yielding it up ?— Well, I have 
not a large quantity of it, and .am paying a very 
good price, for it. When shopkeepers are living in 
isolated and backward little towns in the country and 
not kept very busy, they wish, as ,a rule, to acquire 
some land) m order that their time may be employed. 

47118. You have no farm?— I have a tenant’s in- 
terest in 80 acres in Kilfian. 

47119. It is non-residential ? — Oh, yes. 

47120. And I suppose you would be quite willing 
• th °i pr j" cl P le of compulsion to non-residen- 
S wouId like the present Commis- 

sion to be favourable to extending the means of in- 
creasing the holdings of small tenants. 

Supposin F th ® State adopted that view and 

lands Md nn 5 1 !“ d witiollt ““8 U» 
r Zr , 11 system, -would yon bo 

Sfonto i *mob W l nmg Sp P7 U ” P'iMiple of com- 
S£lt land ™ .grazing land?-I bate 


the people of the country more comfortable , 
larcrer n emulation. shnnkAe-noT-o mo..u a 


larger population, shopkeepers would not wLV 14 a 
buy land, and I would be content to stand 
counter I would not want land; I would wa!te 
attend to my business. " ant to 

47122. Do you not think that the business tw 
enables a man to acquire a great deal of land; T 
country after all is the business to which tw “ T 
time ought to be given ? — I do not know. In “ ai \! 
country towns we might be busv on j. smali 


market days, and have nothing whatever to aJa ■ 
the other days ol .the week. I, depend 5“^ 
some people work at their business' in rnaHn^m™!! 
and investing it. 8 

, 4 ?Fi J Yo ".; r V," fav T',° I a PPlyi fl 8 compulsion t. 
land held on the 11 months system ? Yes. * ' a 10 

47124. If I suggest to you, because we have it in 
the return, that there is not enough land for 
relief of all the congestion in the county without 
making uso of the 11 months’ land, do you sav that 
you would have no objection that the land whid 
you have at Killian, the 80 acres, should be broken m 
for the benefit of congests ?— Yes ; none whatever 
provided I got the price of it, and I believe, whatever 
party would fix the price, that I would be fairly well 
handled. 

47125. There was an estate recently sold in Balk 
castle, the Madden Estate?— It was not sold. 1 

47126. But it is in the process of being sold (-1 
hold a twenty -acre field and I am prepared to give up 
the moment that estate is sold. f 

47127. But that property has been in the market lor 
some time? — For a length of time. 

47128. There is a considerable quantity of grazing 
land attached to that?— Only about 54 Irish acres a 
very small take. 

47129. Am I right in suggesting that the local con- 
gests are rather anxious to get those 54 acres?— Yes. 

47130. Am I right also in suggesting that con- 
siderable opposition to their getting those 54 acres 
was shown by shopkeepers in the town ?— There are 
quit© a number of people, shopkeepers in the town, 
having holdings on the Madden Estate and ate 
joined with the tenants to get Judge Ross to sell the 
whole of it, town and country together, because the 
Estates Commissioners made an offer and there was 
some doubt about the Estates Commissioners whether 
they would give a piece of land with the houses or 
not, and there was another section of people eipect- 
ing to get portion of it, but we assisted 1 the people to 
get the land sold. 

47131. How are these houses held ? — The shopkeepers 
hold their own houses yearly. 

47132. Is there land attached to those houses?— No; 
but we were under the impression that if the Estates 
Commissioner's acquired the land they would take tb 
houses and all together, and there was an offer mads 
for the entire estate, grass land and houses, and they 
offered to pay £15,000 odd. 

47133. Of course you say properly that the only 
way to put an end to congestion is to give the gras 
lands contiguous to the congested area to the local 
congests ? — Yes. 

47134. Do you not think, if that be your view, that 
the best thing to have done was accordingly for yon 
and others who were so concerned about the lifting 
up of those people to give up the 54 acres of land, 
adding on those 54 acres to the holdings of the small 
people? — I went before Judge Ross and offered to give 
■up my portion of the land. I can tell you that yon 
were wrongly informed. 

47135. No one informed me ? — I can tell you the 
facts. 

47136. One question. I notice here that you are 
very strongly of opinion, concerned as you are to 
the welfare of the small congests, that the only *aj 
to help them is by giving them the grazing lands 
contiguous to their holdings ? — Certainly. 

47137. Here is a case in point. Here is an estate 
being sold, the Madden Estate ? — It is not sold. 

47138. Well in process of being sold? — Yes. 

47139. There are 54 acres of grazing land attached 
to it ? — Yes. 

47140. A part is greatly congested and that con- 
gestion is contiguous to the 54 acres? — Yes. , 

47141. Why do you not say, “ The only way u “ 
give them this land ; we are shopkeepers and can 
without it, and I will give up these 20 acres r- 
I have sent word proposing that the very mon»n 
I am asked for the land I am prepared to give_it up- 
I would be only too glad to see the land diwu 
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•monast the tenants. The Estates Commissioners 
made an oSer of £15,000 for the entire property, 
houses and lands all together. It was surmised by 
tome of the parties that a proportion of this waste 
land would be allocated to each house. A great num- 
ber of the Madden tenants are mechanics and others 
are small shopkeepers. The Commissioners came to the 
conclusion that it would be very good to allocate .an 
acre to each house, in order to make fihe houses more 

^7142. How many mechanics are there in the town 
among whom it might be divided ?— There are eight 
or ten and there are a few shopkeepers too who expect 
to get an acre or two with their houses. 

47143. Once you have provided an acre each for the 
eight or ten mechanics in the town of Ballycastle then 
you. are willing to use your influence to see that the 
balance of the land is given to congests ?— Yes. 

47144. Have yon had any of the shopkeepers asso- 
ciated with you?— I am sure I had. 

47145. Chairman. — Just to clear this up. Do you 
take this land as 11 months’ land ?— I do ; it is part 
of the Madden Estate land. I have it for the last 
twenty years as, accommodation. 

47146. When 'you speak of giving it up you merely 
relinquish your occupation of it? — Well, my lord, I 
have information that parties that have 11 months’ 
tenancies on the property to be sold before Judge Ross, 
if they wish to keep the land the judge will give them 
the preference, having been in occupation for some 
years ; but I did not take advantage of that. I went 
before the judge and told him that I was prepared to 
give it up. 

47147. No money would pass? — No money would 
pass. 

47148. And if no money passes, and if yon give it 
up as an 11 months’ tenant you merely do not renew 
your tenancy ? — Yes. 

47149. What do you mean by telling us just now 
that you were prepared to give up the land because 
you felt that you would be fairly well handled, for 
those were your own words ? — I have two houses put 
into one on the Madden Estate, and when the Estates 
Commissioners would buy the houses and land they 
may give an acre or so with each house, in order that 
the tenant may have the grass of a cow, and it would 
also make the house more valuable. As to being well 
handled, there was no meaning in that whatever, be- 
cause I would get no money. 

47150. When you said “ well handled ” you did not 
mean it so far as price was concerned? — No. I may 
•have said it with regard to the other farm, that I 
might be fairly well handled. 

. 47151. It was not so far as this is concerned, but 
in the other case you think that in any distribution 
°* l- y° u ought to be left an acre or a small portion 
which could be added to your town house and increase 
therefore the value of your town house ? — Yes, my 
lord. I itihmk that word, "fairly well handled,” was 
an reference to the non-residential farm, that if it 
was taken from me I would wish to be fairly well 
handled. J 

47162. That is the other one? — Yes. 

47153. What did you mean by that? — To get a fair 
price. 6 

47154. What do you mean by a fair price — what 
would satisfy you as a fair price ?— I do not exactly 
*now indeed. I could not say what would be the 
value of it, but I am certain any party going to pay 
th ® Pn?e of it would know. 

17155. I suppose your books show what profit you 

471 ns 1 *-*?* holding? — Well, it pays very well. 

471 w t° u ^ ee P hooks? — Not very accurately. 

i, su PP ose iu such a way that yon could tell 
j. »P r ?h* LT°u get from your farm and from your 
and -HK .““® opening of Hie season cattle pays well, 

47 i‘wf T D l x a ™ price at the end of the season. 
Ibo , ut your books would show the results of 

47 ^o r 5 oP^iMis ?— Yes, my lord, 
fbo .. i ' Supposing that the people who had to assess 
stMed *, the f.i/ , sum that did 
ma j ou P yo* 1 for the amount of money that you had 
„° n holding in previous years, say, on the 
said "wo 7 ears > that the price which they 

cive *5? ! air P ric ® wauld not be one that would 
*bof o t .hat average amount, would you consider 
fair prica, r pnoe ^ — * would not consider five years a 

nation ftPP 086 that for the purpose of estii- 

" I b M / 0a take a period of five years and you say, 
averaged a profit of ” anything you like, say, 


£100 a year, and supposing that you find from your 
books that your average profit taken over the five 
years was £100 a year; and supposing the Estates 
Commissioners come down and said to you, “ Now, 
we want this land because we have got to increase 
uneconomic holdings, and we aTe free to take this 
land from you compulsorily ” and that you say, “ All 
right. I have no objection so long as you pay me a 
fair price,” and they say, “We think such and such 
a price is a fair price,” and you find that when you 
invest the money that they give you you cannot get 
£100 a. year out of it, would you say that was a 
fair price? — I would have to be satisfied all the same. 
People often lose in speculations. 

47161. Would you be prepared to say that the fair 
price was a price less than what you have been pre- 
viously making? — If an Act was passed that they 
could acquire it by compulsion I could not say a word. 

I should be content with what I would get. 

47162. You would be content? — I should be. If it 
was passed I should be satisfied. 

47163. You would not question it if the Estates 
Commissioners took the land at any price they chose ? 
— I believe the Estates Commissioners would give me 
the value of it. 

47164. What do you call the value of it? — The sum 
they would give when they considered the land. 

47165. Nobody knows better than you the value of 
it? — But they would not be guided by me. 

47166. But you would guide yourself by what you 
know of the value of the land to you? — Of course I 
pay a pretty high rent for it and taxes, and I would 
take thalt into account. 

47167. Would you consider that it was right to say 
that the value of that land to you is the amount of 
money which you make out of it? — Oh, yes ; the profit 
I make yearly out of it ; and, of course,’ I have a ten- 
ant’s interest in it. 

47168. And considering all your interests, is not it 
right to say that its value is the amount of money 
that it brings you in every year, taking the average 
over a number of years? — Yes. 

47169. When you speak of a fair price, would you 
consider a price fair which would return you less than 
the value to you ?— I might not consider it fair, but 
at the same time if it was an established law that they 
could oome down and take this, what could I say ? I 
should be satisfied. 

Well, you aTe a very public-spirited person. 

47170. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What would 
you consider a fair price? — I do not know, really. I 
was nofj going into the matter at present, but with 
regard to the tenant’s interest, I consider that the 
tenant has as much interest in the land as the land- 
lord at present. 

47171. Does your income from that farm vary much 
from year to year? — Oh, it does, my lord. 

47172. Very much ? — Not very much, but some years 
it pays very well, and other years not so well. 

47173. If one w ere trying to find out your annual 
income from it how many years would he want to go 
over for the requisite average — would five years suffice ? 
— Ten years, my lord. 

47174. Would you expect, in order to be fairly satis- 
fied with the price you would get under compulsion, 
that it should be such that the money when invested 
would give you the whole balance of profit ? — Oh, no ; 
I would not expect that by investing the money, but 
if I could get nearly the amount of money, even 
within 20 or 25 per cent. 

47175. You would save any trouble of management? 
— Yes, my lord. 

47176. And would be free from the contingencies 
of the future ? — Yes, exactly ; and could devote more 
time to my business. 

47177. Chairman. — I do not understand your re- 
mark as to the conditions which would be sufficient to 
satisfy you? — I would not be better pleased, only I 
would not stand in the way if there was not a suffi- 
cient quantity of waste land, of graining ranches, to 
improve small holdings — that I would not stand in 
the way, and that I would be only too glad to see 
non-residential holdings split up. 

47178. Would you take the same view if it was 
done to your shop? — Well, perhaps if I had not the 
shop I would be more determined to stick to the farm. 

47179. You regard this as your secondary means of 
livelihood ? — Yes, my lord. My shop is the first. 

47180. Then, would you say, “ My shop is my first 
consideration, and in order to have a good shop I 
have got to be on good terms with my neighbours, and 
therefore it is not worth while my higgling about the 
B 2 
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price of my farm, and perhaps making enemies, which 
might decrease the business 1 do in my shop ” ?— 1 That 
is all a consideration. 

47181. But supposing you had not got a shop, sup- 
posing you lived entirely on the income of your hold- 
ing, do you think then that you would consider it a 
fair bargain if the Estates Commissioners were to 
give you What would actually return you 20 or 25 per 
cent, less than, your income ? — No, if I were depending 
upon it. 

47182. And therefore we can suppose that people 
who do depend on such an income would be rather 
horrified by a proposition which entails 20 to 25 per 
cent, loss on thlem? — For my part, I think that 
whatever parties have holdings, and have rants fixed 
and are living out of the land, it would be very un- 
fair to take the land from them. 

47183'. Sir John Colo mb. — You spoke in the be- 
ginning about shopkeepers acquiring land and ac- 
counted for your own action and the action of shop- 
keepers generally in acquiring grazing land, and I 
understand that your reason was that having made 
some money by your exertions you wished to invest 
it and -therefore as there was no other opportunity 
of investing it in Ireland you bought land. 
Now, supposing all the land became tenanted, and 
there was no such opportunity of investing money, do 
you or do you not think that the result would be that 
the shopkeeper in future when they would have money 
to invest, Shaving, ,as you say, no other means of in- 
vesting it would buy the holdings of tenants who 
wished to sell ? — I do not know. First of all they 
would do more business by having an Increased popu- 
lation, and a better class of people. 

47184. They would make more money? — Yes. 

47185. And they would have more money to in- 
vest? — Well, they would invest it otherwise than by 
the buying of land. If the people were more pros- 
perous, business people would have more money. 

47186. More money to do what they liked with? — 
Well, they would. For my part, I am most anxious 
to see an increased population. If there were more 
people to drop into our places we would have more 
business to do. 

47187. And that would mean that the shopkeepers, 
with all the increase of population and more business 
and all that, would have more money to invest ?— They 
could go to some other form of investment. 

47188. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou drew a distinction be- 
tween land held on the eleven months’ system and a 
non-residential farm. How is that?— I say if parties 
have land on the eleven months’ system that land 
ought to be acquired by the Government. The Estates 
Commissioners should have the right to buy it up, and 
to remove a lot of people that are living in congested 
areas and congested districts, and to plot out the waste 
lands for them, and to give them decent holdings of 
twenty or twenty-five or thirty acres. 

47189. Why do you make a distinction between the 
eleven months’ man and the non-residential man?— 
The eleven months’ man has no interest in the farm 
at all, and the non-residential man is a different class 
of man altogether. 

47190. When you are speaking of the eleven months’ 
man you are in favour of compulsion, and of eliminat- 
ing the eleven months’ man. You must apply com- 
pulsion to the man if he is unwilling to sell? — Yes. 

47191. Do you say that there should be a distinction 
made between land that is let on the eleven months’ 
system and non-residential farms?— Why not? 

47192 Why do you make that distinction ?— Well, 
the landlord gets the price of his land. 

47193. What about the non-residential man? — Of 
course, the non-residential man has, after all, a bigger 
interest in it. 

47194. Is not it the case that the landlord is the 
owner-in-fee, and is not it very likely that many non- 
residential farmers in the country have acquired the 
farms by the aid of State money, and yet you would 
make a distinction of that character?— I would make 
the distinction, because all those patries have made 
piJes of money, and' it is only right, if it could pos- 
sibly be done to buy them out, and plot out those 
lands ; and if there was a scarcity then it would be 
only right to acquire non-residential holdings in addi- 
, el « ven months’ ranches should be divided. 

47195. Might I suggest that both processes might with 

be . 

l o ^ 96 ' Will you tell me this: take the case of a 
landlord and the case of a grazing farmer, who has 


acquired a non-residential grazing holding v 
many of them m the County M ayo ) havi* av * 
money in business as a shopkeeper. D 0 ‘ ° 
that greater consideration should be elver. + n v , me 
to the landlord, who did not acquire th« * than 
through any State aid?—' Well, I think there ii?I 0petty 
difference between the two parties. ° 

47197. That is what I want to find out , 

the difference come in?— It comes in in this W av S"5 
the non-resident has bought his holding and i 
it and cultivated it, and he partly lives on it PI ° V ^ 

47198. But it is a non-residential holding Mr; 
out having a non-residential holding he mivht ZJ T 
able to survive end the landlord he, 
acres, ^whereas the other man has perhaps only thirty 

47189. I may put this ease to youf-I th inl 
putting it too strongly. 1 re 

47200. We attach a great deal of importance to v ou 
as a man of considerable experience. Take the case „f 
a man who has non-residential land ten or twelm 
miles from his own home. Could the least difference 
be made if the ten or twelve miles were half a mile- 
should a distinction be made in that case ?— There are 
many that are grazed by parties that have them for 
themselves. 

47201. Suppose we have a congested estate, which 
cannot be improved without making use of some of the 
non-residential land. Would you proceed for its 
acquisition in that case ?— Certainly, when you could 
not get any other land. 

47202. But supposing you had not other land?-I 
am speaking of my own union, where we have plenty 
of land — as much land as is required. However, ii 
there was a deficiency it would be only right to acquire 
the other land. 

47203. On the question of the sons of congested 
tenants, have you any views as to whether preference 
should be given to them ? — I have taken a note of it 
here. 

47204. Chairman.— Proceed?— If all the ranches 
were bought out by the Estates Commissioners, and re- 
parcelled out to the tenants with small holdings, or, 
as an alternative, a number of these small farmers 
could be removed from the congested areas— such as 
Kilcummin, Rathlacken, and along the coast to Bal- 
derrig — and planted on new holdings, and the parties 
that would bo left on these congested areas, their hold- 
ings could be enlarged out of the land vacated by 
those transferred. This would be the remedy I would 
suggest. From my experience as a business man, I 
find that the majority of the farmers around here 
would not be able to pay rent, taxes, shopkeepers, and 
other debts if it were not for the numerous cheques 
and money orders that are sent to them from time to 
time by friends in America. There is scarcely any 
farmer living around who has not some friend— say, 
brother, sister, or cousin, and nearly in all cases, some 
of their children — in the land of the great Republic 
About the Christmas season I cash from £700 to £800 
for my customers, and then there are a good many 
others in town who cash some orders and cheques ; and 
the post office, I am sure, cashes large sums. We have 
no industry in any part of the union, hence it is that 
there is no employment for boys and girls— nothing 
left for them but the emigrant ship. I know a great 
many young men around here who would be glad to 
accept holdings — say, from twenty to thirty acres, at 
a fair rent — provided the result of this Commission 
would be successful, and that the Estates Commis- 
sioners got the opportunity from the Government to 
parcel out the ranches. 

47205. You contemplate that those young men, who 
have no alternative but the emigrant ship, should be 
given the land ? — Yes. There are a great number oi 
them, and we consider that it would be a good means 
of providing for them, instead of letting them goon 
to America. My argument is that there is suioient 
land for the people who have small holdings, and ior 
a great number of these young men. M 

47206. And would you say, “Mayo for ,.** f 
men ” ? — As Mr. John Fitzgibbon spoke on behal o 
his own county, I would speak for my own. 

47207. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is, for your own 
district, for your own county, not for Ireland? 

47208. Sir John Colomb. — First for my own uni , 
then for my own county, then let Ireland take care 
itself? — Oh, not that. I am anxious for the vr 
country. I am speaking now for myself alone. 

47209. Mr. O’Kelly.— F irst of all for myself, 
for the town, next for the union? — Oh, no. 1 
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. s t a ted by landlords and their representatives 
4 he peasants of the West -were too lazy to work. 
Tffive this the flattest contradiction. If onr pea- 
ants in the West, who are honest, hardworking, and 
fn^natrious. had the same facilities 'as the peasants 

-fanners in other parts of Ireland, who are blessed 
with good land, latge buildings, and low rents, we 
would never hear the recurrent cry of distress. Even 
now -let the Government treat the Western peasants 
■properly by giving them more land, and an a short 
time it will be seen whether the bigoted landlords or 
their representatives who made such an. -attack on our 
honourable peasants, were telling the truth. Regard- 
ing gal© by landlords to tenants, we have not many 
landlords within this Union who have sold to their 
tenantry. The largest landlords are holding out for 
exorbitant prices, such as Mrs. Saunders Knox-Gore, 
Miss Susanna Pringle, Sir Roger Palmer, -and Lord 
Arran ; these landlords, who acquired their lands 
after Oliver Cromwell’s great war in Ireland, are in- 
sisting on 24, 25, and 26 years’ purchase on second 
judicial holdings, together with a bonus of from three 
to five years. I would not -at the present time, con- 
sidering climate changes of our island, and also the 
chances of the importation of store cattle from 
Oaaiada and Argentine, -advise any tenant to pay more 
than 18 years’ purchase on second judicial tenancies. 

47210. Sir John Colomb. — You. say the landlords 
are holding out for exorbitant prices? — Exorbitant 
prices. 

47211. What do you mean by that? — I know that 
in Sir Roger Palmer’s case the tenants made several 
offers, and the landlord would not 'accept. Here 
-they are demanding 24£ years’ purchase, and with the 
bonus I consider that an exorbitant price. 

47212. Do you consider the landlord’s demand ex- 
orbitant -when the price capitalised at 3£ per cent, 
would only bring him his present income — that would 
leave him in the same position -after the purchase as 
he was in -before? — ‘What I took into account was 
that before the passing of the Act of 1903 the land- 
lords were willing to sell at 18 and 20 years’ pur- 
chase, and after the passing of the Act of 1903 they 
were insisting on. 24, 25, and 26 years’ purchase. 

47213. You have mentioned certain landlords, and 
as a public man coming here to give evidence, you 
state before the Commission to the public that they 
are asking exorbitant prices? — I say they are. 

47214. I ask you do you consider a price exorbitant 
that means a capital sum when the whole transac- 
tion is concluded that if invested at 3£ per cent, 
would simply bring in as interest to the landlord the 
same income as he had before. Do you consider that 
an exorbitant price?— No, I would not. 

47215. Therefore, when you say “exorbitant” you 
speak without knowledge? — I spoke from the number 
of years’ purchase. 

47216. You have no knowledge from your calcula- 
tions whether the landlord demands too much? — I 
cannot understand that, where parties were willing to 
sell in years gone by at 18 years’ purchase under the 
Ashbourne Act, they are now demanding such exorbi- 
tant prices for the purchase. And the tenants have 
made fairly good offers, .and they have refused to ac- 
cept them. 

47217. You are 'acquainted with agrarian history, 
and you are well aware of this, that under the old 
A ij 6 * erms wer ® sufficient to induce landlords who 
oould not hold their heads up to get out of it at any 
pnee, and that with the view of purchase being ex- 
j -^-°t of 1903 was passed to deal with those 
and lords who could hold on and were determined to 
and therefore there is no comparison be- 

een the two. You are dealing with solvent men 
tZ- ' an “ ® ea who cannot be induced to sell in the 
i ™?f r way ; and! therefore I presume no solvent 
aiordi would be unreasonable who might -say — “ I 
r a price that will bring in the income 

Tin Jr t 6 ’ ' y° u .agree with that ? — I do ; but, 
not V6r ’ * 14111 not a ware whether they aTe solvent or 

we are aware of this, that the public 
£• „ ™e former Act applied to different condi - 
nwl r? : 90 far as I understand there are 

and id 01 .“fiords .at present in Ireland insolvent, 
and 13 pl ? nty land in Jud Se Ross’s Court, 

‘ _ ,°® t .R®’- . Ihr. O’Donnell. — You have be- 
in an/S .™ lEd an instance of an owner who 'has de- 
nder the 1903 Act e. larger number of years’ 


purchase than he was willing to .accept before the 
passing of that Act? — I am aware of that, but from 
the experience I have had of cases of property sold 
at 18 years’ purchase, I am not aware whether this 
local offer was less than 18 years’ purchase or not. 

47220. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you aware of a meeting 
in this district before the 1903 Act was passed, and at 
that Mr. Pratt offered to sell has property at 18 years’ 
purchase? — I am aware of that 

47221. You said that a few years .after the 1903 Act 
came into operation he sold it at 24£ years’ purchase ? 
— Yes. 

47222. That is .a case in point? — That is a case in 
point — that is a fact about Mr. Pratt, anyway. 

47223. Sir John Colo mb. — But if you take a £100 
holding, or a £10 holding, and if you count 
the annuity under the new Act and count 
the former year’s purchase, at would be easy 
to show 1 that tactually under the operation of the Act 
of 1903 you pay exactly the same annuity as before ? 
— Yes, but there are 68£ years to pay instead of 49. 

47224. I am aware of that? — That is a big dif- 
ference — 49 years against 68£. 

47225. Mr. -Sutherland. — We have had it in. evi- 
dence that the object odi the Act of 1903 was to raise 
the price of land. -Do you agree with that 1 — 'Whether 
it 'was the object or not, it is well known at all 
events, that since the passing of the Act the price 
of land has been raised, and the landlords are looking 
for a greater number of years’ purchase, and they are 
not meeting the tenants half way. In my part of 
the county the tenants on several estates have made 
fairly -good offers which were refused. 

47226. Sir John Colomb. — ‘Would they have left 
the landlord with the same income that he gets now ? 
—I cannot say. We were agreed, but the landlords 
were very stiff. They will not meet the tenants half- 
way. 

47227. I daresay some of your customers think you 
very stiff? — I may think some of them very stiff, too, 
sir. Yon can put it hoth ways. 

47228. I take human nature as it is, whether in a 
landlord, a shopkeeper, or a tenant? — I would! not 
like to be as stiff as some of the landlords, .anyway. 

47229. Chairman. — Go on? — I will make some re- 
ferences to the Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion Department. We in o-ur union have not derived 
any benefits from the Department of Agriculture or 
Technical Instruction. I happen to be a member of 
the County Committee, and anything we 'ask them, 
or suggest that they should do, is altogether ignored 
— they must have it their own way, and there is no 
attention paid to our application or suggestion. For 
instance, some years ago we asked them to supply a 
number of spraying machines to the several con- 
gested or poor districts within the county, and -al- 
though there was plenty of funds for the purpose 
they would not do so. The Department got notice in 
due time this year -about the blight appearing, and 
when a question was put, I think by a Mr. Flynn, 
to our new Vice-dPresident, Mr. Bussell, in the House 
of Commons, asking what his Department was doing 
with regard to the blight, his answer was that they 
sent out thousands of leaflets, that they had large 
posters at the different police barracks, and that they 
sent out so many men to repair machines .and to in- 
struct in spraying, .and that they would sell to 
parties machines at 27s. 6 d. each (cost price) and 
sulphate of copper at 36s. per cwt. (cost price), de- 
manding cash from parties in advance before order- 
ing. I -am really surprised that such a Department 
should be -allowed to exist. I know in my own union 
there were no machines supplied or sulphate of cop- 
per either, and as far as I have seen, there were no 
leaflets. In fact, the people understand the spray- 
ing if they have the materials. In some of the dis- 
tracts where the people are very poor the absence of 
spraying is a great loss to them. 

47230. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What have the 
shopkeepers been doing in their districts to supply 
machines for spraying? — One gentleman in our dis- 
trict lends machines on hire, and -in other cases we 
sell machines and materials, -and we have to wait a 
long time for the money. We have sold sulphate of 
copper us cheap as the Department — 35s. a cwt. I 
buy it from the United Alkali Company. 

47231. You spoke of mending machines end hiring 
out machines? — The parties hiring out or mending 
sell sulphate of copper, and they might pay 1». a. day 
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Mr. John 47232. The machine ie given ont at Is. a day I— 

Corcoran. Yes. 

47233. Would you he able to give it out cheaper 
than that?— Well, they might have it two days for 
the shilling. .. , , .. . 

47234. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think that it is 
right that the Department should enter into competi- 
tion with local merchants in these oases? — I did not 
say competition, but where there axe. such poor people 
and where they make such a boast that they are doing 
bo much for the people, they should make some effort. 
We pay a penny in the pound on the total valuation 
of the union, and this rate comes to £85 a year. We 
have paid that for years, -and we have got no results 
whatever. 

47235. What ,is the average rent of the people who 
would have to apply the spraying 1 — Every f armer in 
.the union uses it, but the smaller people having 
holdings valued at £4 or under are unable to buy the 
stuff or get machines. The Department of Agricul- 
ture boast of being great philanthropists, and say 
that they help local industry in Ireland. 

47236. Should a public Department do what the 
people can do themselves? — The local Committee 
often suggested certain things for our people, but the 
Department paid no attention to it whatever. 

47237. Speaking about spraying machines, is not 
it better that the local merchants should supply them 
than a Department in Dublin? — Yes. We pay a 
penny in the pound and get no results, and we make 
suggestions and know more about the country than 
they do. They import Englishmen and Scotchmen to 
superintend and look after the business of the De- 
partment, instead of employing Irishmen. What is 
the use of the Department boasting of doing so much 
for the people? 

That is another matter. 

47239. Mr. Kayanagh. — B ut you need not strike a 
rate? — Any particular union could not get out of 
it. We are in the Killala Union, and the majority 
might go against us, and they might be getting more 
benefits in some parts of the country than we in. our 
isolated part of the county. 

47240. Has it ever been suggested? — It was often 
suggested by one or two members that a rate should 
not be struck, but the majority of the Council carries 
it. 

47241. And the majority of the Council consider 
that they have got good value for the penny in the 
pound ? — Well, in their part of the county. 

47242. Mr. 0 ’ Kelly. — Y ou made a remark that a 
few years ago the County Council refused to strike 
a. rate?— Yes, and I may remark also that a very 
influential deputation came to the County Council from 
different parts of the county to ask the County Coun- 
cil to revoke the refusal to strike a rate — persons that 
were getting benefits. 

47243. What part of the County Mayo gets the 
principal benefit ?-Westport, Castlebar, Claremorrie, 
Balbnrobe, Ballagadeerreen. 

schS^’tE 8 * ^ get? ~ Tie y have technical 

. 4724S - Technical schools?— A school there for train- 
convent schools. They get money. 

47246. The convent schools get a grant?— Yes, and 
iiaUaghaderreen gets some. 

47247. Ballaghademreen is not an the administrative 
county. You are aware of that, are not you ?— But 
does not Claremorris and Ballinrobe. 

AndTh!^ AIEMAN '~ We “ Ust get on ’ 1 think? — 

RSl HaVe J OU ®ver applied for an officer of the 
Not 5 to T W d0Wn 311(1 go over a scheme with you? 
\>a® JWV6r seen one at all. 
x 7 1 afc ■£°' a coald > you know. If you were to 
apply to the Department to send down a 7 man to go 

sch r° ^ y °* 1 ^ thfy 
S3 t ge ‘ " P“>»J ta td 

kill?™ s i r ,v P™ OoiOMB— Are there a®, bull, or 
, or "taHions in your district ?— 1 There was one 

472SP “ g °' 016 1 S? “ d * t«w Were. 

47252. Chairman. — T hat is entirely the fault 


47253. You could frame it differently talri*„ • , 
account small tilings from time to time- w?. 1 ?® 
framing and the initiating of the sr-hem* Lb” Ul ° 
the County Committee, dL not iU-No T ^ 
47254. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— But the fW 
Committee frequently find a scheme put before 
by the Department?— Yes. 0T6 

47255. Chairman.— Those wore only the earlv da. 
when you drafted a scheme to show you how 
—Oh, we know more about schemes than even till 
do themselves. Scotchmen and Englishmen to Hint i 
to Irishmen ! lctate 

47256. Mr. O’Kelly.— You have got a cremin*. 

is Dr. Macaulay’s property. ^ Son 

® 8 , 67 -, A 5 4 7 °" 1 “ 1TO got ^ niminationa ,W 
Killala ? — Yes. 

47258. You have got a premium bull at Ball? 
castle ? — Yes. 3 ' 

47259. And another at Tonroe ? — Yes. 

472 t°-„ A ? d . a Premium bull at Mullavarv in 
Kill ala ?— It is not -m Killala it is. It is i n B&lC 
Union. There are no people living about Killala It 
is all waste land there. 

47261. There are no people at all about Killala?— 
Very few ; a few living in the town. 

47262. You have ono at Rafflay ? — I do not bow 
really. ’ 

47263. Mr. Thomas Dillon has got him— a pre- 
mium IboaT? — I don’t know. f 

47264. How do you suggest that nothing has been 
done for you ? — It is very easy giving a boar, but a 
poor man has to send away his cheque for £2 be- 
fore he gets him at all. 

47265. Do you not think there is a little inconsis- 
tency in what you have stated? — I think there are 
plenty of people to bear me out that they have dons 
very little for us in our union 'ait all. 

47266. And, then, an egg station, Mrs. Dillon, 
Rathen, Claggan, Kish?— That is an egg station. 
What is the good of an egg station? The principal 
thing I spoke about was the spraying matter. I sug- 
gested, some years ago, the spraying machines. 

47267. Did the Department send down any spraying 
materials this year ? — None to our town. 

47268. Have they been asked for it ?— I think m. 
47269. How long ago? — Just immediately after the 
blight appeared. 

47270. What was the answer ?— We passed a strong 
resolution in the unlion to apply. 

47271. What was the answer ? — I know it was an 
official reply. 

47272. What were the contents of the official reply? 
I do not know. He told me to write and get a 
report. 

47273. How do you know that they have not written 
to say they will send the spraying material ?- 
What is the good of it now? 

47274. I only want to point out to you that they 
have sent down great quantities of material to Bel- 
mullet? — I knew a man came from the’ Department 
to get the names of parties requiring spraying 
machines, and he wanted to get a guarantee before 
he would give ’the stuff, and very few people could 
pay out like that. That was a nice way of doing 
business. 

Chairman. — What about the fishing industry? 
47276. Sir John Colomb. — Do you wish to with- 
draw the statement about the Department in view 
of Mr. O’Kelly’s point? — No, I do not wish to with- 
draw anything. 

47277. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You still say that 
in_ every case where the Department are concerned 
things are done in a similar manner?— Yes, For 
instance, some years ago we asked them to supply 
spraying machines, and they did not do so, and I 
have never seen any man of theirs coming to ns, 
nor dad they supply the sulphate of copper or 
machines. In fact the merchants themselves could 
give better terms. The Department wanted the cash 
in advance, what does the shopkeeper do ? He sup- 
plies machines, sulphate of copper, and the rest on 
credit to the poor farmer, and has to wait a long 
time for hie cash. 

47278. Sir John Colomb. — You say the merch 
themselves give better terms, and, therefore, what i 
the use of the Department coming in?— They. have 
to do it. I am. aware that in every case where t 
Department ip concerned things are done in ft sunu* 
manner, except where the business comes in relaho 
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to paying high salaries to their officials. This is 
where all the money goes — none whatever for the 
poor farmer, who has to pay Id. in the pound on his 
valuation. With respect to the fishing industry, 
there are several important fishing stations within 
the union, but for want of proper harbours or piers, 
and the neglected state of what was once called piers, 
the fishermen are debarred from going to sea except 
in very fine weather. The class of boats and the 
frail curragh with a few hoops and canvas are not 
at all suitable for the present day fishermen. Even 
when there is a haul of fish they have to sell it 
locally at about half or one-third of the price which 
they could get in Dublin or London for want of 
proper railway facilities. There is no chance of 
sending turbot, salmon, or any other kind of fish to 
the proper markets. If we were blessed with a rail- 
way along the coast it would take in the entire 
union, and would develop and improve our isolated 
part of the country very much. We would have 
better fairs and markets ; farmers would get better 
prices for their produce, and our mines, mineral and 
flag quarries, would be worked to advantage. 

47279. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You are in 
favour of the Blacksod scheme? — Oh, yes, my lord. 
We are in great hopes of seeing the Collooney, Bel- 
mullet, and Blacksod Railway scheme carried through 
successfully, and that operations will be commenced 
very soon. If so our poor people would be employed, 
and instead of crying out for relief, due to nearly 
the total destruction of the potato crop, these people 
would get such employment as would enable them to 
provide the necessaries of life for themselves and 
their families until times would improve. I expect 
the Government will not be so blindfolded as not to 
give the subsidy asked by the promoters in order to 
construct this much-required line of railway, and for 
ever to establish the all Red Line to Canada. 

47280. Chairman. — I understand it is not a ques- 
tion of a subsidy by the Government at all ? — That is 
not scheduled as a congested district at all, but I 
consider that the entire Killala Union should be 
scheduled as congested. The whole Board want to have 
the entire union scheduled as congested. 


47281. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I understand Aug. 21 1907. 
that there are only two divisions scheduled? — Yes. — 1 ' 

47282. Have there been any engineering works done Mr. John 
in this division? — Nothing done in Lacken North Corcor»a, 
whatever, except that £50, and a house gets occasion- 
ally improved, and people remove cattle and pigs out 
of the house. They are working fairly well, but they 
do not get sufficient sums. They got £50. 

47283. £50 is a very small sum? — Yes. 

47284. And there is only one division of the parish 
scheduled ? — Yes. 

47285. And 1 the expenditure would be limited to that 
part of the union? — Yes. I think about Rathlackin 
there are eighty or ninety houses. 

47286. Is there a good harbour at Lacken? — Yes. 

The people are half fishermen, half farmers, and when 
the County Council see anything wrong with the pier 
they put it into repair out of the County funds. 

47287. Where are the properties which you say have 
been purchased? — Belderig, and: a place called Behee. 

47288. Is there a grant? — No grant, but they main- 
tain the property. They are building houses there, 
and changing some of the houses, and they get engi- 
neers, and make proper holdings, and make roads 
into the village, and build' houses where they find it 
necessary. 

47289. And that is a class of operations you would 
like to see extended? — Yes. 

47290. Are there many divisions of the Killala 
Union you would wish to see scheduled as congested ? — 

I am -anxious to see the whole union congested. 

I would like to see the whole union. And, then, with 
regard to improvements, they are working in Lacken. 

You will have ten or twelve perhaps living in the same 
house. And it is a great help to build out-houses. 

Father Conway is doing his best to make it as work- 
able as possible. 

47291. Is there a Parish Committee in the other 
place, Belderigmore? — No, my lord. 

47292. Chairman-. — Go on?— The number of 

paupers in our union is 30 andi the number of officials 


Rev. John Kelly, examined. 


47293. Chairman. — I think you have been nominated 
by the Bishop of Killala 7— Yes. 

47294. You have sent us in some heads of evidence. 
Would you kindly elaborate them ? — I presume that it 
will not be necessary to repeat the statistics given by 
the other witnesses. I agree with them generally. In 
the first place, I would say that in my opinion the 
Congested Districts Board has done a great deal of 
good. It has done, and is doing, more good than the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
and I think that it is capable of doing more good in 
the future. But I think it would be well if some new 
blood were introduced on the Board, in the shape of 
some two or three representative men, members added 
to the Board, to be appointed or nominated, say, by 
the County Councils of counties, that have no repre- 
sentatives at present on the Board. 

47295. Why do you say two or three? — For the 
reason that some of the other counties are already 
represented. Donegal has a very able representative 
in the person of Dr. O’Donnell. Mayo has a represen- 
ta - It in ■ Fatlier Denis O’Hara ; and other counties 
might complain that they have no representatives to 
speak for them. 

47296. You know that flhat means six? — I don’t con- 
fine myself to three or four. Some more men would 
do no harm. Men conversant with the wants of .the 
localities would do good. I think that the Congested 
•Uistricts Board, as so constituted, ought to have 
charge of the purchase of land in Connaught gener- 
ally and the congested counties of Donegal, Kerry, and 
^ork, unless on any estate the majority of the tenants 
are prepared to purchase direct or through the Estates 
Commissioners. I think that the Board should have 
a discretionary power to schedule as congested any 
electoral division or part of a division in the congested 
counties. I consider that the definition of congestion, 
as given, is very arbitrary, and is calculated in some 
cases to do harm or injustice. For instance, in some 
electoral divisions the people might be very poor, and 
m ij 16 ! 6 ? 00 of two or three or four large demesnes 

ouid debar them from being scheduled as congested. 


I certainly think that the Board should have the Rev. Joha 
power, after inquiry, to schedule as congested any Kelly, 
division, or part of a division, if need be. I think 
that the Board should have larger powers of pur- 
chasing and holding land in the congested counties. 

47297. What do you mean by larger powers ? — More 
money. An increase of revenue so as to enable them 
to buy more land, and also do more good in the shape 
of giving more money to rural banks or to parish 
schemes or other such works. I consider that the most 
urgent duty of the Board would be to relieve congestion 
by migrating the poor people from the bogs and the 
bare hillsides to the good grass lands. 

47298. How is that to be done if there are no gTass 
lands? — If there are no grass lands it could not be 
done ; but there are grass lands in the county and in 
this neighbourhood. 

47299. That is, so far as Mayo is concerned ? — Yes ; 
and as far as the other counties permit, where grass 
lands are available, I think that the congested tenants 
should be removed from those districts and placed on 
the good grass lands, as far as possible. 

47300. Take a county like Leitrim, or Donegal even, 
where there are no grass lands — where are you going 
to migrate them ? — To the nearest lands available for 
the purpose — the next county, as the case might be. 

47301. How are you going to get over this sentiment 
of Mayo for the Mayo people? — I don’t go in for that 
selfish policy. I think it would be very unfair to say 
that no person from Outside should come into Mayo. 

I say that in the first place the congested parts of 
Mayo should have the first claim ; and when their 
claims were satisfied, any land still available should 
be at the disposal of the Congested Districts Board for 
the migration of others. ' 

47302. Then you think the whole thing should be 
looked on as a broad and national policy?— Yes. 

47303. Where there is not available grass land in 
any given county the congested people should be 
migrated from there to the nearest point where land 
was available, even if it were outside the county? — 

Yes. I thoroughly approve of that. 
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47304. Do you think that the men of influence in 
vour particular county would be inclined to support 
a policy of that kind ?-Speaking from my experience 
I believe that our public men would be willing to 
assist any public authority, such as the Congested 
Districts Board, in migrating the people to whom you 
have referred, and that there would be a general dis- 
position to act in a reasonable spirit. 

47305. You see that if the theory that the grass 
lands of a county be confined to inhabitants of a par- 
ticular county it would mean that practically migra- 
tion would become impossible in those counties where 
no grass lands exist?— I agree thoroughly that that 
would be the result ; but I think it should not hap- 
pen. The whole thing should be dealt with on a 

broad basis. . ,, , t 

47306. Given that migration is the great cure for 
congestion, admitting new tenancies in the persons ot 
sons of tenants would practically exclude the one 
great cure in a number of counties? — Yes, certainly. 

I think that the sons of tenants should not get any 
land until all the congested persons were made all 
right. Then, if any land were available after that 
it ought to be given to deserving young men to settle 
down on so as to prevent emigration. 

47307. Do you think that there would have to be a 
strong fight before that policy could be adopted? — 
No. I think there would be no strong fight. There 
might be some difficulty. Some persons in their 
selfishness might not be willing to assist this move- 
ment, but I think that the general public, and public 
men, both clergymen and representative men, would 
assist in carrying out this broad scheme. 

47308. You think that they would be strong enough 
to get their view adopted? — I think so. By all ac- 
counts I think that the people would not hold out 
against the advice and assistance given to any public 
authority in carrying out this scheme. In order to 
enable the Congested Districts Board or some such 
body to migrate the congests I think that in some 
causes compulsory powers would be required. Wher- 
ever the Board could agree with the landlords or other 
persons having lands on terms reasonable to all 
parties, then there would be no need for compulsion; 
but if in any particular cases persons are found un- 
reasonable, and will not sell at all, or will not sell 
except at exorbitant and unreasonable prices, then, I 
think that compulsion ought to be brought in with a 
view to settling this urgent public question. 

47309. Of course, when we talk of exorbitant or un- 
fair prices we are speaking vaguely? — Yes. We 

don’t all agree on what may be a reasonable price. 
It is not easy for everyone to agree on what would 
be a fair standard. 

47310. Would you suggest that it is fair compul- 
sorily to acquire a man’s land, and leave him in a 
worse position than he was in before? — No, I would 
not. 

47311. Would not you say that a fair price for a 
property is a sum of money which, when invested at a 
reasonable rate of interest, will give him the income 
that he has had before? — I would say nearly his net 
income; because he would have more security in 
getting his income after he had sold, and he would 
get it more easily than he is getting it at present. 
At present his income is somewhat uncertain owing 
to the possible importation of Canadian cattle, and 
other causes. If Canadian cattle were allowed in 
persons with large tracts of grass lands might find 

E L in a very ^pleasant position by and bye. 
47312. Those are all hypotheses? — They are, but 
they seem to be very likely to occur, and we must as 
far as possible foresee them and guard against the 
likelihood of these dangers. But should this thing or 
other things happen, large graziers might find them- 
selves m a worse position than at present. 

47313. If a person insists on purchasing at any 
particular time he must take the risks of the future 
and must be prepared for all eventualities in the 
luture. If he insists on purchasing at a given 
moment, that assumes that in his opinion the time 
is favourable for purchasing? — That is so. 

? - hat is so ’, , surely there must be a limit 
reasonable to say the future has in 
°ft- Way P u can , * et at what a fair 
w 7 ^culating what is the return which the 
lears 1 q° in® hold f?’ over a certain average of 

years, say, 5, 10, or 15 years?— 1 That would be a 

bfhlinSd T 7 ° f /° ing busin ess. A man must not 
be injnred, I must say, even for the public good 


47315. If that is what you call a fair price , 
reason have jou to think that if the SoWn " 
were to approach a landlord and say to him "W 
will give you a price which, when invested at 3 i 
cent., will return you your net income,” that th ^ 
landlord would not accept the offer ; is u 0 t it th 
fact that hitherto the Government department— ca 
haps because they had not sufficient funds at thei" 
disposal— have not been in a position to make 
offers?— I will speak only of what I know in my own 
experience. In this locality, generally, you may ea v 
that the tenants, the people whom I represent ap- 
proached the landlords some three years ago’ and 
asked them if they would sell, and, if so, at what 
price. One of the landlords, or his agent, declined 
to give any reply, or even to acknowledge the rawest 

47316. That is tenanted land. Where compulsion 
will come in is not so much in the case of tenanted 
land as in that of untenanted land ? — I think in both 
cases. 

47317. But far more in the case of the grass lands? 
— It is more needed in the case of the grass lands with 
the view of promoting migration. 

47318. The difficulty of the problem arises not w 
much with regard to the tenanted, but with regard to 
the untenanted land. Can you tell us of any instance 
where a Government department, the Estates Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board, have ap- 
proached a landlord and have said to him, “ We are 
prepared to pay you foT your grass land a sum of 
money which when invested at 31, per cent, will re- 
turn you your net income,” and tliat that landlord 
has refused? — Men who refuse to sell tenanted land 
at a reasonable price would be much more unwilling 
to sell the grass lands they hold in their hands ana 
will charge a bigger price. One landlord who offered 
land some years ago at 18 years’ purchase, asked to 
my knowledge — for I went on a deputation to him 
with some tenants — 27 years’ purchase for the same 
lands plus the bonus. This landlord is a very reason- 
able man all round. He was the only man who stated 
a price. That being so, it is apparent that they will 
not sell their lands at a reasonable price. Nothing 
happened to make the land more valuable in the in- 
terval between his offering that land at 18 years’ 
purchase and his offering it at 27 years’ purchase. 

47319. I understand this to be your position: yon 
would like to see a Government department approach 
the landlord in the first instance and offer him a fair 
price — and when we say fair price we mean a price 
that will leave him no worse off than he is at pre- 
sent — and then, if you found that that landlord was 
unreasonable and refused to consider what ordinary 
men would consider a perfectly reasonable bargain, 
then compulsion should come in ? — Yes ; only in such 
a ease as that would I have recourse or resort to com- 
pulsion. Very little land has been sold in the County 
Mayo generally, and hardly any in North Mayo, for 
the simple reason that landlords Have been asking 
prices so high that people could not think of buying 
in view of the possibilities of the importation of 
Canadian cattle and the uncertainty of the seasons. 
We suffer greatly in this part of the world from 
storms, which in the months of July and August 
often do more harm to crops, particularly to the 
potato crop, even than the blight. In the migration 
of tenants it would be well to select only the most 
active, the young, strong, and energetic men, for the 
simple reason that old men don’t like being removed 
from tlieir surroundings, and think it as well to stop 
where they are and finish out tlieir course as to he 
sent to a distance. 

47320. Most Rev. Dr. O'DonNell. — T hat is to say 
you would be careful in selecting your migrants h- 
Yes, It would not be well to take people who would 
not do much good. 

47321. You would pick out the men of energy and 
enterprise? — Yes, and with promising families, as 
far as possible, who would be likely to do wen and 
make a good living on the land. It would be a® 
well to take five or six people from the same district 
and send them to the same place. You should tan 
either people on the same property or adjoining town- 
lands. It would not make much difference whetne 
they were on the same or adjoining townlands. »*“e 
these tenants are removed, then the farms that tney 
vacate could be added to adjoining holdings so as 
make them economic. 

47322. If your .idea were carried out their assocj* 
tions in the new place would be pretty much the san 
as they had been? — Yes, and they would be soci v 
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to one another, whereas if only one or two men were 
6ent to a strange place they would be lonely for per- 
haps the rest of their lives. 

•47323. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou would select the 
best people in the congested districts for migration? 
—Yes ; I mean the most active and vigorous. 

47324. Then in one sense you would leave the con- 
gested districts in a worse position than they were 
in before?— I don't think so. 

47325. What would become of the people who are 
.mfi t. ? — They ‘are unfit only in the matter of age, 
and if they got an increase of land they would be 
very much better off than before. 

47326. Take two oases— A and B. A is an active 
young man with a growing family, and B is an old, 
infirm man. You would remove A and leave B. 

When B dies what would you do with (bis holding ? 

His son, if he had one, might get the place, or his 
daughter might get married. Some representative of 
the tenant would occupy the place. 

47327. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The family 
might be weak >at the time of the migration, but 
there might be young people springing up able to 
look after it? — Yes. The eldest son, as a rule, suc- 
ceeds the father, and he would settle down on the 
land when it was made economical. 

47328. Chairman. — You realise that when people 
are removed from congested holdings to grass lands 
the operation costs the State a certain amount of 
money ? — Yes. 

47329. Naturally it is not unreasonable for the 
State to look to the advantages which they obtain 
for the loss of that money? — It is quite reasonable. 

47330. The first consideration which I snppose they 
have to look to is the amount of land made available 
for distribution among the tenants left on the con- 
gested area by the migration of individuals to the 
grass lands? — Yes. 

47331. It is not therefore unreasonable that in se- 
lecting men to migrate you would pay , a considerable 
amount of attention to the question whether the man 
has a large holding, and whether he leaves behind 
him a considerable plot of land which can be divided 
among his neighbours? — Of course, if there was such 
a case that would be so ; but so far as I know in 
this locality generally wo have hardly any such. 
They are, generally speaking, all small tenants. I 
don’t knew that an my parish there is a single person 
with a large farm who would be likely to be removed. 
If there were such persons I would consider it a 
good thing to Temove good substantial farmers, and 
then divide their land among the others. 

47332. That is the best policy? — Yes, hut in this 
locality generally it is not practicable. 

Chairman. — I think that in so far as the operation 
of migration has been carried out by the Board that 
is what they have looked to. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What your lordship 
suggests has always been considered very important. 

47333. 'Chairman. — They always try to get the most 
substantial men to move, and then divide their land 
emong those who remain? — I think the Board have 
been acting very wisely in that, but speaking for any 
OW ^to^ S * 1 ’ * ma y say that we have no such men. 

47334. If you had an old man with thirty acres 
and another man with ten acres who was younger, 
even though the younger man might be in some ways 
more desirable as a new tenant, at the same time it 
might be more politic to remove the old man with 
the trnrty acres, because he would relinquish more 
band, which would be available for distribution 
among his neighbours? — I am afraid that in that 
case the big man would require large compensation, 
because if he had a comfortable place he would not 
uke to remove unless he was very well compensated. 

47335. I don’t think that in any case there would 
be^ compensation to the man leaving, hut he would 
get a better holding? — That would be compensation 
m substance. If he was getting a better holding, so 
as to induce him to go, that would be a very good 
policy. 


47336. But in very rare cases only would there he 
money paid? — But to make it worth his while to 
save you should certainly give him ia great induce- 
ment - In the case of migration of a tenant from a 
congested area the person who gets the land which 
r 1 7 aca ' fces > with the view of making the burden as 
' T oss ^ e on the •Government or on the local 

authority, ought to give some compensation for the 


land which he gets as an addition to what he had be- 
fore that. 

47337. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou don’t 
think he ought to get a present of it? — No. I would 
leave it in the hands of the Congested Districts 
Board or some such body to assess what sum of money 
should be given to the man who gets the tenant- 
right of the new holding. 

47338. In that case the general loss is much lees ? — 
Yes. If a man is removed from a bad holding of, 
say, 30s. or 40s. to an economic holding he ought to 
get some compensation for the small holding which 
he leaves. The other man should pay that. That 
would enable him to buy stock. But he should also 
pay something for his new land — if not money down, 
something reasonable should be put on to his an- 
nuity for the new land that he gets. 

47339. But you are dealing with a poverty-stricken 
district where the people have no means? Where is 
the man who is left behind to get the means of paying 
compensation for an addition to his holding? — I 
think that in that case the man who gets the holding 
belonging to the migrant, if he had no cash, should 
get a loan on reasonable terms, at a low rate of inte- 
rest, or have the annuity increased if tho property 
was purchased out, so as to cover losses largely. 

47340. Chairman. — A man with 25 acres in ia poor 
district with moderate land is asked to go to, say, 
Roscommon. He is there given a holding of, say, 35 
or 40 acres of better land. Fences are made for him 
and a house is built for him, and when he settles 
down in a few months he finds himself in much more 
easy circumstances than he was before. It is not 
very much to ask that that man Should relinquish the 
tenant-right of the holding that he vacates ? — I agree 
with that. 

47341. He gets the tenant-right 'and the landlord 
right of the new holding? — Yes, but the question is, 
what is the annuity of that land ; if they add on a 
big sum of money for the building of fences and 
house, and so it would be dearly purchased by him. 

47342. That all depends on the value of the land ? 
— All the money expended for house, fences, and roads 
would be put on the incoming tenant. 

47343. That man as in a very good position?— So 
long as it is not unreasonable. 

47344. Of course it is for him to say whether he 
will accept terms or not? — Precisely. 

47345. The question is on whiat terms you are 
to enlarge the holding of his neighbour in the con- 
gested area ; if you .are giving a good part of that 
man’s land which he is vacating to one of the small 
holders in the district would it be reasonable to ask 
that that man should pay a certain fixed sum for the 
tenant-right? — I think that he should pay something 
reasonable. I would leave that to be assessed by 
some public authority, such as the Congested Districts 
Board, who would he impartial 

47346. Therefore, the fine paid by such a man for 
the tenant-right of the land given to him to enlarge 
hie holding would help to recoup the State for the 
loss incurred by migrating the first man? — Yes. I 

mentioned that myself. I thoroughly agree that that 
would be reasonable and light; and of course if a 
man had not -the money he ought to get a loan or the 
money ought to be provided by some addition to his 
annuity to cover the expenses of the purchase money 
to the outgoing man. After migration the next most 
urgent need in this part of the world would be drain- 
age; arterial drainage in the first place. The Con- 
gested Districts Board, or some such body, should have 
power when purchasing lands to have the lands 
drained. They are lying, in many cases, under water, 
and the people cannot put in their seeds in proper 
time, and the result is that no crops can be grown. 
If the Board, or some such body, were to make drains, 
or to widen or deepen the rivers, then there would be 
an outlet for the tenants to drain their own farms into 
these rivers when they were deepened. What happens 
generally is that the lands iare sodden with water 
and they cannot be tilled in time. It would there- 
fore be advisable to have some large scheme of arterial 
drainage carried out and the tenants should then be 
advised or exhorted to drains their lands into the 
outlets thus provided. The lands are not giving half 
their proper produce owing to the want of drainage. 

47347. Would not you be disposed to say, speaking 
generally of agriculture in Ireland, that there is no 
object which requires more urgently money to be 
spent on it than drainage?— I agree thoroughly that 
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there is no object on which money could be spent 
more profitably, and that there is nothing more needed 
in the country than drainage. n 

47348. Sir John Colomb.— Suppose that the Con- 
gested Districts Board, or some other public body, 
made the arterial drain with a view to enabling the 
small holders to drain tfheir land 1 into it, how do you 
propose to maintain that work? — I think that there 
should be some cess or levy made on the district which 
would cover the cost incurred. Some of the money 
might be got back in this way, and the money neces- 
sary to keep the rivers open should be provided by 
an assessment on the people in proportion to their 
valuation. 

47349. That is in perpetuity for the maintenance of 
the arterial works? — Yes. 

473S0. In cases where a publio authority incurred 
expenses of that nature on arterial drains, with the 
view of helping tenants to drain into them and the 
tenants did not take advantage of it, would you have 
any powers conferred on the public authority to com- 
pel them? — There is no such power at present. I 
think that there should be some power to make all 
persons contributory according to the valuation of the 
land that they hold in the area benefited by the drain- 
age. 

47351. But yon fully recognise that any scheme of 
necessary arterial drainage must also depend on the 
contributions of the local authority for its mainten- 
ance ? — Yes. 

47352. And that there should be ample legal powers 
to enable them to do this work ? — Yes. 

47353. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Don’t you think that it is as 
necessary to keep the rivers clean as'well as the roads? 
Would you give these powers to the County Councils? 
— I think that the County Councils would be likely 
to carry out the work efficiently. 

47354. Chaibman. — Have you ever thought if 
arterial drainage was embarked on by the State 
whether it would be better to leave the work of main- 
tenance and the assessment necessary to carry out the 
maintenance to the individual County Councils or 
to have a central Drainage Board whose duty it would 
be to look after arterial draiinago all over the country ? 
— I think it would be better to have a central Board, 
for the simple reason that there might be counties ad- 
joining and they might not agree on any particular 
scheme. I would leave it to a central body to carry 
out the scheme. 

47355. If the general principles were settled and 
administered by a central Board the details might 
then perhaps be delegated to the County Councils? — 
Yes; I agree with that. We ought to have the local 
bodies operating in their own districts. You could 
have a Board under the central authority to carry 
out the drainage in its own county. 

47356. In your view, if the State were to embark on 
arterial drainage on a large scale it assumes the 
formation or creation of a central drainage authority ? 
—Yes. I think also that the Congested Districts Board 
have certainly done a great deal of good by their 
various schemes throughout the country. In reference 
to tree-planting, I think that the country is very bare 
and bleak for the want of timber, and what little 
timber we have it being cut down day after day, leav- 
ing the oountry more and more treeless. I think it 
would be well that the Cbngested Districts Board 
should be able to plant some of the waste hillsides 
which, at present, bring in nothing. They should 
have power to dram some of the waste lands, which 
at present produce nothing. This would give some 
employment, and m addition I look to the benefit 
that it would bring to the district to have some places 
planted. r 

47357. Sir John Colomb — Do you mean by waste 
land land that is m no sense ever used for grazing at 
all?— Yes, principally. b 

_ 4 S 58 - ^ theremuch land in this neighbourhood that 
no beasts live on?— There may be some small miserable 
S^H- gr t\ Zed ' but . m , m f n J pl*» in the congested 
districts there are hundreds of acres that are not worth 

sbl ^, 1 ? lg , an 1 a®*; These are the lands that I refer 
r y ' 1 doi V t * e , fer to good grass lands but 
are unprofitable to any person at present, 
b made Potable if plaited. V ' 

•■n* 58 ’ CH ^ rRltAN -— -That is as regards barren moors 
^d monntam lands?- Yes. The Board would X 
hnv M 1 T^r^® Proprietors of lands which they 
sS itlT fch f r houses. This would be a 
sort of object lesson to them, and they would plant 


around their holdings then to give shelter to 
and crops. 

47360. Do you really think that they would 
to do that ? — I think they would ; at least if ^ ^ 

I would say the great majority of them. au 

47361. I was interested to hear yesterday from th 
nuns at Foxford that for one or two years thev t, j 
distributed among the people whom they look aft 
a great number of trees. In one year they disbriS 
over 12,000 trees to these people, and their 2/ 
was that the people would not plant in belts™ 18 
clumps, and that they insisted on planting to r( Jf 
or single file, one after the other, in order to savn 
the land?— Of oourse, if they have only a email au an 
tity of land they would not like taking much offt 
as they would not have much profit ooming i n - but 
where they had a larger quantity of land or’ had 
other means, the influence of public men and nubfc 
bodies could be exercised to induce them to plant 
shelter belts. All might not be induced to plant thes. 
belts, but a great majority might. 

47362. Sir John Colomb.— Have you observed in 
a storm-swept country like the West of Ireland’ in 
order to get trees to form a shelter belt you really 
must have a width of about seventy yards. Thera ia 
really no use /in a storm-swept country in attempt!™ 
to make a shelter belt with a width very much less 
Have you noticed that ? — I have not. Do you refer 
to a seaboard or to an inland country? 

47363. I refer to a country in an exposed situation ' 
exposed to the full force of the winds from the ocean! 

— We have plenty of examples, such as Dr. Pratt's 
pla<ce, where the trees are splendid. 

47364. These belts are of considerable width ?-Even ■ 
where they are not planted in belts I know that they : 
grow very well. 

47365. Mr. Sttthekland. — S ingle trees will grow?- i 
Single trees will grow. It is very general to find them ' 
in places where they have only a single row around 
cottages and gardens. Even in my own place they 
grow very well. 

47366. Ciiatbman. — Have you ever considered what 
authority might be best to encourage tree planting ?- 
Really, I think that the Congested Districts Board is 
the best. It is the one that lias given the most satis- 
faction. I am a member of the County Council Com- 
mittee, and I don’t think that they have been doing 
their work as well as they might. 

47367. Do you think that the Parish Committees 
might do something? — They are doing a great deal, I 
but I don’t think that they would be able to undertake I 
the work of tree planting. 

47368. Not on a small scale like that, around hold- 
ings? — If they got some money they would certainly 
do some good. 

47369. If you want to encourage tree planting on 
the holdings is it not essential that you should have 
some body to supervise it who would be in constant 
touch with the people who plant the trees?— It would 
be essential to have somebody who would show the 
people what to do. They don’t know exactly, as a . 
rule, how to plant trees. The County Council Com- ; 
mittee have such a man, who goes round and shows j 
people how to plan their trees — Mr. Gordon. He is ; 
doing very good work, too. He has certain districts 
allotted to him by the Committee, and when they ate 
notified by persons who want to get his instruction he 
is there to give it, and he will come out again by ana 
by to see how he is getting on. The whole thing, how- 
ever, conies to a question of getting more money, j : 
we got some of the surplus taxation we should be aoe , 
to carry out some of these things very well. 

47370. The Agricultural Committee of the County 
Council could now, if they chose, adopt tree planting 
as part of their schemes? — Yes, to the detrimen 
some other equally useful, or perhaps more use i 
project. Their funds are limited, and, like o 
people, they must cut their cloth according to 
measure. If they had more money they coui 
more good. 

47371. If they don’t go in for it now that assums 
that other things, in their opinion, are m 
portant than tree planting? — They are 8 1Tin 8 , 3 „ 
inc » as they can. 6 

appointed and paid, whose duty it is to g , 
the country, and show the people how to 
garden plots and forestry. 
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47372. The County Committee operates over a very 
large area?— The whole county. 

47373. Is it not essential if this is to be done that 
•you should concentrate your efforts in rather smaller 
centres. Would not the Parish Committee be a more 
useful ana convenient body to bring encouragement 
to bear on these people than a body of people like the 
County Committee, whose duty it is to look after a 
very large and straggling area, and who, perhaps, have 
not the time and opportunities? — I agree thoroughly 
with you, that they would know more the wants of 
the people, and be able to show more interest in it. 

47374. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had a 
special grant for the purpose? — -Yes; to enable them 
to carry it out. 

47375. Sir Francis Mow att. — Might not the growth 
of shelter belts be made one of the subjects which 
Parish Committees encourage by a grant?— Yes. I 

think it would be very advisable to have this done. 

47376. Mr. Kavanagh. — The County Council can 
raise money at the present moment for tree planting ? 
—I think they are limited. 

47377. A halfpenny in the £?— A halfpenny in 
the £ for agricultural and a halfpenny for technical 
instruction ; but a penny is the limit for both. 

47378. But for tree planting they can raise a half- 
penny in the £ ? — I am not aware. I know they are 
limited to a penny in the £. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — Yes. It represents such a small 
sum that it is not worth talking about. 

47380. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think that the 
Congested Districts Board would do the planting? — 
They might encourage the people by providing trees 
at reduced prices. They might buy them by the gross, 
and in this way give the people some encouragement. 

47381. The encouragement might be pecuniary? — 
Principally, and by advice and instruction. 

47382. Those trees would have to be fenced ? — Yes ; 
to prevent cattle from coming and rooting them up. 

47383. The Congested Districts Board in putting 
land through their hands would probably adapt it for 
the tenants before handing it over. Would not it be 
better to have the planting done before the land is 
handed over ?— I don’t think so. If the tenant did it 
himself he would probably do it much cheaper. There 
would be an excessive labour bill if it were to be 
planted first. 

47384. Chairman.— Those two things are quite 
separate. Planting on a large scale in a mountain 
district can obviously be done only by the Govern- 
ment ? — Quite so. 

47385. Then comes the question of planting small 
shelter belts around the houses? — Yes. 

47386. That might be done by the people them- 
selves with the encouragement of a grant through the 
Parish Committee? — Yes. That is my idea. 

47387. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— If these people 
were given encouragement by being granted a certain 
proportion of the trees, do you thi n k that they would 
themselves comply with any necessary conditions as 
to putting up fences round the little belts? — They 
would do it just as they do under the Parish Com- 
mittee Schemes, where they get a certain proportion 
of the expenditure on outhouses, and so forth, and 
they comply with all the conditions. In the same 
way, I am sure, they would comply with all the con- 
ditions in reference to getting the trees, and would 
do the fencing and everything else that would be 
necessary. 

47388. They would comply with the necessary con- 
ditions to prevent trespass? — I am sure they would. 
I think it would be also well if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board could make loans. Even when tenants 
work their holdings largely, still, generally, belts will 
be left over, and the tenants might not be able to 
make the necessary improvements. They are gener- 
ally obliged to go to England for work. I think if 
they could be employed at home on their own hold- 
ings it would be much more profitable in the end. 
Of course, they earn more directly in England, but 
that is very often little enough when they get home, 
because their crops are not properly looked after. 
'V* 1 ,® father goes to England, ' leaving the wife and 
vmj °k*hl ren to look after fuel and so forth. Those 
children should be at school. The result is that very 
often the farms or holdings are neglected. If these 


poor men could get loans spread over a number of j_uq. 21 1007 
years on the security of their little holdings, they — - 
could then remain at home and earn more money, Bev. John 
and at the same time make their holdings more valu- Belly, 
able and more economic. A lot of valuable work, such 
as reclamation, could be done in this way by tenants 
if they got loans through the Congested Districts 
Board or some such body. As regards industries, we 
have no such thing in this part of the world, and if 
something could be done to establish any industries it 
would have a good effect in relieving congestion 

47389. Have you no lace-making in this place? — We 
have not. As regards transit facilities, we have no 
railway nearer than Ballina. We are hoping that 
perhaps a branch line will be made to this part of the 
world. If that were done buyers would come here 
and people would get better prices for their cattle. 

47390. Chairman.— A s a matter of fact, the aver- 
age price of cattle in the Belmullet area compares 
very favourably with the prices in the districts to- 
wards Sligo ?— I should be surprised to hear that, be- 
cause I was in Sligo for a long time. I know that 
the people do not get the prices that they should get 
for their cattle. 

47391. Are you sure that the prices in places like 
Belmullet, away from the railway, compare unfavour- 
ably ? — Yes. From the hearsay knowledge that I 
have of the place, I believe it is very unlikely that 
they would get by any chance a price for their pro- 
duce equal to that obtained at Ballina. It is more 
than 40 English miles to Ballina. 

47392. I heard it stated by the Midland Great 
Western people before a Committee of the House of 
Commons? — 1 am afraid they were interested in it. 

47393. They were, but it was not controverted by 
the other side ? — Probably they did not think it ne- 
cessary; it appeared to be so absurd to imagine that 
persons can walk cattle from Belmullet to Ballina, 
forty miles away, without losing money through de- 
terioration. Many poor people who have no cattle to 
sell may have a pig to sell. 

47394. Sir John Colomb. — I think it would be true 
of pigs, but cattle are rather improved by having less 
knocking about in a railway wagon and by being 
driven ? — I don’t think they would be improved by 
either one or the other. 

47395. I agree with you as to pigs, but not as to 
cattle? — I never heard that they were improved by 
being driven. 

47306. Railways (may not raise the price of 
cattle in a district. In the case of pigs, butter, 
and those other commodities, they do, but cattle 
really arrive in better condition by walking 
than if knocked about in a railway train? — People 
who buy cattle here bring them to Meath. If they 
walked them to Meath they would find out their mis- 
take. I would like to say a word or two with refer- 
ence to congestion in the parish of Adrigool, from 
which I come. There are three electoral divisions, 
one in the Westport Union, and two in the Castlebar 
Union, and one small section of a few small town- 
lands in the Ballina Union. In the three divisions 
belonging to the Castlebar and Westport Unions the 
people are in a state of great congestion. There are 
not more than 12 or 13 persons in the three divisions 
over £15 valuation. The great majority are under 
£5. A few are between £5 and £10. As regards the 
quality of the land, generally speaking, it is ex- 
tremely poor. Some of it is wet and moory land, and 
the other remaining part is bare, rocky, cold land, 
capable of being improved and reclaimed in many 
cases if the people had capital and encouragement to 
do it. As regards lands to which people might be 
removed, I find that in the Crossmolina South divi- 
sion, in which we are now sitting, between landlords 
and graziers there are twelve of them who hold about 
2,000 acres. 

47397. Does that include demesnes? — No. I left 

them out of the calculation. The valuation is £1,049. 

There are two men with valuations of £302 and £242. 

In North Crossmolina there are seven persons, be- 
tween landlords and graziers, with 2,563 acres of a 
gross value of £890. This is exclusive of the de- 
mesnes. These lands, I think, ought be purchased 
by the State through some board or body and the 
people from the congested districts put on to those 
lands, giving the people who hold them a reasonable 
price. 

C 2 
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47398. Chairman. — You have been appointed by 
the Irish Landowners’ Convention to give evidence 
before us? — Yes. I would suggest that the constitu- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board should be 
altered by vesting in the Board power to act from day 
to day as in the case of the Estates Commissioners, 
without resorting to the trouble and delay of con- 
vening meetings. 

47399. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Have you had 
any personal experience ? — No, but I have been told 
thiat delay is caused owing to its being necessary to 
wait for the meetings. 

47400. Chairman. — In order to meet that point 
would you be disposed to think it would be advan- 
tageous to have certain paid members of the Board 
who would be continually on the spot and continually 
carrying on the administration of the Board ? — 
Generally I am averse to paid officials, but I believe 
it could be managed by committees oE the Board. 

47401. When you say you are averse to paid people 
you must remember that it is difficult always to 
secure such constant and regular attendance of un- 
paid people as of paid people? — Yes, but Ireland is 
very much overdone with paid officials up to the 
present that one does not like to increase them if one 
can do without them. 

47402. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Unless paid 
officials were used as members ? — That might be done. 

47403. Chairman. — Would it meet your view. 
Supposing the Board were to meet occasionally and 
pass certain principles of administration that there 
should be officials paid for carrying out from month 
to month the decisions and soforth arrived at by the 
Board, with greater powers than are now possessed 
by their officers? — Yes. I think that would be a 
better plan. I approve of the Congested Districts 
Board, and think the Board should be maintained 
as an independent body distinct from the Estates 
Commissioners. Large areas of grass lands are avail- 
able in the County of Mayo on estates, and I propose 
to hand in schedules* showing the different estates 
upon which a substantial area of good grass land 
can be obtained on equitable terms. I have authority 
from the owners of these lands to say that they are 
prepared to sell these grazing lands, either to the 
Estates Commissioners or to the Congested Districts 
Board on fair terms, simultaneously with the sale of 
their tenanted lands, and this being so I suggest that 
there is no reason whatever for obtaining compulsory 
powers. It being admitted that the owners are pre- 
pared to sell these grass lands on equitable terms 
and conditions, it is suggested that the only object 
of compulsory powers would be to enable purchasers 
to acquire the lands at prices which would be unfair 
to the owner. 

47404. That paragraph assumes that in your 
opinion the only object of compulsory powers is to 
enable soma pmcWng authority to acquire land 
below its fair value?— Yes. 

47405. I think that that is assuming a great deal 
Hm P tblt that 'VSTt 3 ." 17 foP the Purpose of migra- 
7 sIl<> “ Id “‘ft 1 " P' ass and in a partieSar 
place, as near as possible to the congested area that 
< V« he ™- and suppose tEat a particX 
landlord to disposed to be treasonable is it yoS 
answer to us that there is plenty of land in thesis 

mT^^ ?eaS °" able “^ordsafa 

If L Af£-L P ^- 1S mor \ on the question of price. 

47 df^ « S r6d a falr P nce would sell. P 

4740 6 . Suppose you find that in a particular 

fflfaC ft «“ 

granted by' Sat i!“' t *t“ f for 

But there might be a dozen Wlsb to relieve ?— 

yon might take. One re "‘ ?“P l8 ’ s land that 
good as another’s. P 8 mi ^ht be equally as 


47409. Take a case of that sort : is it fair a 
dozen reasonable people that their land shmiis i 
taken and that the thirteenth, who happens t i 6 
unreasonable, should escape because he hannens 
unreasonable ? — That is a very extreme easel 10 ” 

47410. It is your own case— the twelve reas™.u 
people ? — I think there might be a dozen places tU 
would suit and you would very likely find some reason 
able people who will give it without compulsion. 

47411 If you want the block on which the thirteen 
landlords own land and twelve of them are reason^ 
and the thirteenth of them is unreasonable w k! 
should you take the land from the twelve reainahi! 
men and leave the unreasonable man alone?— I 
with you. I have often heard in the case of raiw! 
of ono man obstructing them for a long time and h# 
he* to give way, but not until he is properly ’compen- 

47412. We are not talking about price now We 
«M talking only of the necessity fot compdJ 
powers I — It would be not only fair, but liberal 

47413. Mr. Sutherland.— Liberal to one side ?— If 
a thing is taken from a man against his will it has 
always been usual. I believe it is the law. Railway 
cases are the most numerous class of which we ham 
examples. 

47414. You are making a bargain between two 
parties. If you are too liberal to one side you are 
not liberal to the other ?— My evidence is on that. 

47415. Chairm an. — Don’t let us discuss price now 
We are merely discussing the principle of compulsion 
I take it from what you have said that so long as the 
price is fair you have no objection to the principle 
of compulsion where the State can show the neces- 
sity for obtaining the land?— I think the necessity 
should be very clearly shown. 

47416. The necessity in this case is shown by tie 
fact that it is obviously necessary to get land as 
rear as possible to the area you wish to relieve?- 
Then I think that compulsion should be the last 
resort. 

47417. Of course, if you can get it by voluntary 
means, obviously it is more advantageous to all 
parties ? — I say that it can be got by voluntan 
means. 

47418. Sir John Colomb. — A m I right in saying 
that you start on the principle that landlords gene- 
rally would be ready to sell if they get a fair price, 
and that the so-called unreasonable landlord will be 
quite a rarity ? — I think so. 

47419. Chairman.— B ut at the same time you do 
not deny that it might be necessary that the State 
should have in the background a reserve power to 
obtain land compulsorily where a man was unreason- 
able in the exceptional cases to which Sir John 
refers ? — Yes. 

47420. Mr. Sutherland. — I may further say that it 
is never contemplated that compulsory powers should 
be otherwise than his lordship has stated. First ol 
all there is the chance of coming to terms?— I am 
of opinion that it will not be for the benefit of tbs 
country to take up all the grass lands and divide 
them into small holdings, as the effect of same will 
be to destroy the great grazing industry which has 
been carried on with profit to the individual, and 
with great advantage to the smaller tenants who 
dispose of their stores to the large graziers, and I 
am also of opinion that there are some ancient grass 
lands, and other grazing farms of very rich character 
which it would be waste to break up on the one hand, 
and which would not be suitable for tillage upon the 
other. At the same time, if the principle receives 
approval of breaking up these lands, and allocating 
them in the way proposed, the majority of the owners 
in the county of Mayo will be quite content to sell 
their grazing lands at fair prices, simultaneously 
with the sale of their untenanted lands. As to whet 
is the meaning to be put upon the words ' ‘ alt 
prices,” I suggest that a vendor should receive such a 
sum for tenanted and untenanted land as, when in- 
vested in securities yielding 3£ per cent, will bring 
in his net income. 

47421. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not 
suggest 3f per cent. ? — I think that 3£ is fair- 

47422. Chairman. — You mean net income at 
making deductions? — Yes, agency expenses, ana 
the grazing lands there would be taxes, 
p. 192. 
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47423 Sir John Colomb. — And also you mean an 
average’ net income over a period of years ?— Yes. 

47424 Have you fixed in your mind the number 
of years that would be reasonable ?— Fifteen or 
twenty years. 

47425. Chairman.— Do you think that if a man 
were to purchase a good grass holding of forty acres 
at a price which would give to the landlord the net 
income which he had enjoyed, that man would start 
under conditions which were hopeful for the future? 
Do you think that the man with forty acres odd 
will pay taxes and make a living?— My answer is 
that the graziers who are hard-headed men of busi- 
ness do it, and continue to do so. 

47426. Is the secret of their success the fact that 
they farm land on a bigger scale than would be 
possible for a man having a forty-acre holding to 
do and to succeed on the same lines that the grazier 
with the 300 acres succeeds on ? — I think it is easier 
for the large than for the small man to succeed. 

47427. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At grazing? — 
Yes. 

47428. But the man with the forty-acre farm might 
find it profitable to use it on the mixed system? — 
Quite so. 

47429. One might fail as a grazier and succeed as 
a mixed tillage farmer? — It is possible, but the 
owners of most of these farms use them for grazing, 
which they consider tihe most profitable method. I 
can only give you what one sees done every day. 

47430. Don’t you consider that under an improved 
system of tillage it would be very much better to 
have second-class land under a mixed system than 
to have it grazed ? — The climate is very much against 
tillage. It does not affect grazing very much. 

47431. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not also very much 
a question of the nature of the land? — Yes. Some 
of these grazing farms are suitable, and some are not 
suitable for tillage. 

47432. Then you are of opinion that the breaking 
up of all the grass lands, assuming they are absorbed 
and cut up, would adversely affect the interests of the 
small peasant proprietors of Ireland? — Yes, that is 
my idea, and I think the idea of the majority of the 
people. 

47433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is only the 
very good land that you wish to see not broken up ? — 

' Some of the land is absolutely unsuitable for break- 
ing up. Whether the other would pay or not is 
another question. 

47434. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The part -that is not 
suitable is only a very minute proportion? — It is 
not a very large proportion. 

47435. It would not materially affect the whole? — 
The breaking up of the grazing generally would have 
a very bad effect. 

47436. Chairman. — Would you say that there are 
many holdings of the kind that comprise a certain 
amount of rich grass land which is unsuitable for 
breaking up, and at the same time a certain amount 
of inferior grass land which it would be advantageous 
to till? — There is some land in this country that 
won t stand continuous grazing. 

47437. Is not it a fact, speaking generally, that 
at present in Ireland there is too much under grass ? 
—I would not say that except for the sake of doing 
these improvements, but from the point of view of 
making the most of the land a great deal of it ought 
J® t /“Ft in gras3, but I think it very desirable 
avato 61 sma ^ holdings should be enlarged. 

47438. Speaking entirely from the economic point 
of view, would not you say that there is now in 
Ireland, in the West of Ireland especially, a great 
deal of land under grass which ought not to be 
under grass at all? — I look at it in this way, that 
rr® P®dple who have it keep it under grass, and if 
they thought it would pay them better to till it 
they would do so. 

47439 Is not that because of the difficulty of get- 
ting labour? — I don’t think it is. The climate to a 
great extent affects it. 

^ k eca use in the first place there is a 
th * ln - Setting labour, and in the second place 
at there is gradually developing a general disposi- 
tion to go in for the easier form of farming ? — These 
people are men of business, minding their own busi- 
ness, and they know their own business best. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not it a fact 
f 7 er ® “ as hot been any proper system of agricul- 
'" a J nin B farmers of the country here? — It 
not been very good. Of late it has been takem 
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47442. I don’t understand very much about Belgium Colonel W. A. 
or any other countries, 'but if we had introduced 6- Saunderi- 
into Ireland a system like what they have there it 
would be profitable to have a great deal of tillage 
carried out? — Would our climate suit it? * 

47443. That would mean we should also change 
very much the crops we grow. Potatoes would 
diminish, and root crops take their place?— There 
are many people who will give you better evidence 
on that. I am not an agricultural expert. 

47444. Chairman. — It is rather a strong thing for 
anybody to say that they are certain that the present 
form of agriculture in Ireland, -the grazing form, is 
the best without being able to test a system of mixed 
farming by practical experience? — The people who 
advocate breaking up the grazing farms are merely 
advancing a theory. They may be right or they may 
be wrong. 

47445. It is a question of theory on both sides? — 

Yes. One may be right and the other wrong. 

47446. Then the people who come forward and say 
that mixed farming is the most suitable form of 
agriculture in Ireland at any rate must be listened to 
with respect? — I have no objection to their being 
listened to. 

47447. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not you 
consider if you have been through some of the Ulster 
counties that there is even in Ireland a practical 
demonstration of what can be made under a system 
of mixed tillage on average land ?• — I don’t really 
know very much of that. I have only passed through 
the northern counties. I know very little about them. 

One passes through in trains and one sees these 
things, but that is all I know about it. 

47448. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The landlords would be will- 
ing to sell their occupied land, I understand you to 
say, if they received a sum which when invested at 
3j per cent, would yield them their net income? — 

Yes. 

47449. I suppose that the best way to ascertain the 
net income is by going over the books of the pro- 
perty ? — I should think so. 

47450. Do you think that there would be any 
general disinclination on the part of the landlords 
in this part of the country in negotiating with their 
tenants to submit their books for inspection ? — I think 
there would be no objection if they were told that 
they would get their net income, but they would not 
do it if there was going to be nothing more about it. 

47451. If the Estates Commissioners approached the 
landlord and said, “We are willing to negotiate on 
the basis of a sum, which if invested at 3 i per cent., 
would give you your net income ” ? — If they made a 
distinct offer to do that you would get heaps of land- 
lords to give their books and be delighted to take the 
offer. 

47452. Do you know of any case in the country 
where that was asked and where it was refused? — I 
do not. 

47453. Sir John Colomb. — I understand your 
position on that question to be this, that there would 
be no objection on the part of the landlords to pro- 
ducing their books when the definite offer was made 
to give them a price which when invested will yield 
as an ultimate result the net income shown by their 
books ?— Yes. 

47454. What the landlords would certainly object to 
would be to show their books in the case of negotia- 
tions in which there was not a firm offer? — That is 
exactly what I meant to say. If a bona fide offer 
was made there would be no objection to producing 
the books. 

47455. If the authority had the power of giving 
this money ? — Yes. 

47456. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Take the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board if you like, 
don’t you think that if they approached the landlord 
with a view of arriving at a settlement they might 
presume a definite offer ? — I think they would require 
an absolutely definite offer. They would produce 
their boo.ks, but I don’t think they would care to have 
their private affairs made public. 

47457. I take it that they would not be made public 
by such a body as the Congested Districts Board or the 
Estates Commissioners and that the whole arrange- 
ment would be confidential ? — I can only give you my 
opinion. If there was a definite offer to give them 
their net income if they would prove it there would 
be no objection to show their books. 
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Aua 21 1807. 47458. I am not speaking of untenanted land but 

1 only of the occupied portion? — I am speaking of both 

Colonel W. A. together. - 0 

G. Saunders- 47459 Let me separate the two for a moment, has been the practice in other 
Knox- ~ ' - 1 ' ‘ ' ’ - ’ 


that case be willing to submit his books for the in- 
spection of the Estates Commissioners or the Con- 
gested Districts Board as the case may be? — My 
opinion is that he would. 

47460. Mr. Kavanagh. — If he considered it a 
genuine offer ? — If it was a genuine offer, and he only 
had to prove his net income, and the offer was en- 
forceable against the proposing purchaser and my 
definition of net income was accepted as a basis of 
price. 

47461. Sir John Colomb. — I understand your 
position to be this, that in giving that opinion you 
are assuming that of course it would not be a case 
of merely taking the untenanted land from the land- 
lord, but his property? — I have said both together, 
simultaneously. 

47462. Mr. O’Kelly. — I am not speaking of un- 
tenanted land, which is entirely a different question 
altogether and one that presents more difficulties than 
the other case does, but I am speaking entirely of 
tenanted land. I assume for the moment that there 
is absolutely no grazing land of any sort on the 
property ? — I think they would. That is my opinion. 

47463. Sir John Colomb. — You merely put that 
forward as your opinion ? — Yes. I have not any 
authority for that. 

47464. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Suppose I was to include 
both. Would you think if you gave an affirmative 
answer that that would represent the general view 
of the Landlords’ Convention? — I cannot say as to 
the Landowners’ Convention, but I would say so as 
regards most landlords of my acquaintance. As to 
the complaint made by some witnesses examined than 
the landlords have refused to sell grass lands, I am 
of opinion that in nearly every instance of this kind 
the. refusal was due to the insufficiency of the offer. 
It is unfortunate that there has not been some fixed 
principle upon which fair prices should be deter- 
mined, but I recognise that the circumstances of 
L^ ere . n ^ districts ®nd different estates vary so much 
that it is probably impossible to frame a general 
rule that would work fairly in all, or even in most 
cases. Moreover, if owners were compelled to sell 
untenanted land apart from their tenanted land a 
much higher price ought to be paid for it, and their 
W. interest as both owner and occupier, 

should be valued and paid for. Mr. Doran’s method 
seems to be very fair m principle, but in practice 
^ has not worked out satisfactorily to the landlords, 
ills principle appears to be to estimate the fair rent 

UnSlSTw"** ° f graS ? land ’ and then t0 all »w the 

landlord 27 years purchase upon this estimate. The 
r^ n + g ^ct°L he Ve 5. dor 1 ? ere “ that the estimated fair 
rent may be insufficient, and in every case it seems to 

s iiy J ei ° w th t 


grazing land. This is abundantly clear from the 

i as given -. - If ’ fo * i! 

y desir able to take up certain areas of erass land* 
I suggest, where the owner is willing to 


I suggest where the owner is willing to acquies^ he 

47466. Sir John Colomb. — T he 10 ™i. „ . 
under the Lands Clauses Act W 0#nfc 1S 

railways it sometimes runs to 20™,. *1“ case of 

what you mean?— Yes ° P ® r Cent ’• 19 ^at 

47467. Mr. Sutherland.-— T hat is in + 1 , 
severance. There would ha % s ln , ®ie case of 
That is the compensation IV Tt”” 06 - here at all? ~ 
owner’s will. P n for takin g it agalinst the 

to 

transferred from Irish land to W w ^ ad bis capital 
edged security and “ oaDrf a W 

come that he had befowJJnH a amouXit <* in- 

totJ “ »»* * Stt 


tliat it would be unreasonable to ask for «.* .jjv 

10 per cent, for disturbance ? — I don’t 

for it. I am only saying that he is getti^^ * 

is been the practice in other cases. ° g de6s 

47469. I understand that in England wh 
is taken for railways, and is bought out bv arhu! i? nd 
that 10 per cent is added for severanc^fc 
auce ; but does it not seem reasonable to von it » • 
tfiew of the uncertainly of affairs upon a Jmi “ 111 
Irish estates the 10 per cent, might be waived; 
of the fact that the Irish landlord finds his ? 
mvesW in » riitedged seouiity Hid- it* Irish JS 
think that Irish land is a very good security 1 

47470. Do you consider it a gilt-edged secnrih, ■ 
view of the history of the past f-TWrmfeXj! 
regularly paid. ?er ? 

47471. It has not been always so on every estate f-O, 
a great many estates they have been. Rente K 
been very much reduced of late yearn, and those 
regularly paid. are 

47472 If you had your choice as to whether y™ 
would have an estate returning you £1 000 a 
situated in Ireland or in England, I don’t suppose t& 
you would hesitate as to which you would choose 
body likes to have his income docked. 

47473. Suppose you had the same income: sup™* 
you had your choice as to whether vou had a props* 
bringing in £1,000 a year, situated in a good EneM 
county or in a western Irish county, which would von 
choose. Do you mean solemnly to tell the Commis- 
sion that you would bo as willing to accept a property 
in the West of Ireland to bring iin £1,000 a year 
as a property in an English county?— I don’t kow 
much about English rents. 

47474. Sir Francis Mowatt.— All the witness m- 
gests is that where the owner is willing to acquiesra 
lie should be at least indemnified against any lo6s(- 
That is what I say. I am not asking for the 10 per 
cent. I merely mention that as a thing that is gives 
elsewhere, eo that this is a worse bargain. 

47474a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Don’t you 
think that the relief from the uncertainties of the 
future is full compensation for the 10 per cent 
I will call attention to one obvious uncertainty. If 
the wet weather had continued this year as it was 
before the middle of July, and if we had not had a 
good fortnight, rents would not be paid this year as 
regularly as they had been in the past?— I quite 
understand your point. 

47475. Then, suppose the social trouble recurred, 
and was widespread, trouble such as has existed La 
Roscommon, don’t you think that that would affect 
largely the income from Irish land? As things are in 
Ireland is not rent subject to these various contin- 
gencies, and consequently is not it full compensation 
to you if you get the net income with full security in 
the future ? — That is what I am asking, but I should 
get that at least. You are going beyond that. 

47476. No, but I am only anxious to point out that 
if you get that you are not worse done for than these 
who get 10 pen- cent, compensation for land that is 
taken, in England. 

47477. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That question should 
be supplemented by one consideration ; that is free im- 
portation of foreign stock or even the supplying of 
increased quantities of meat from the Argentine might 
greatly affect the value of stores, and therefore surely 
would greatly affect the value of grazing ? — That is 
speculative. 

47478. We have had it so frequently put before us 
on both sides that I should think it is one of the 
things that you could hardly banish from your mind! 
— If I wish to sell stocks now I sell them ait their 
present market price and not at what they may bo in 
a few" years, owing to the disturbance of the money 
market. 

47479. But tilie question of the Chairman was 
whether there was not a greater risk in Irish land 
than in the best gilt-edged securities to-day ? — Nobody 
likes to be turned out of a property which has been 
in his family for many years. 

47480. Mr. Sutherland. — How do you account for 
the depreciation in Irish land stock ? — That I cannot 
tell you. It is a Government stock. 

47481. Sir John Colomb. — Sir Francis Mowatt has 
pointed out to you the contingencies averse to hold- 
ing Irish land, and Mr. Sutherland has alluded to 
riie fall in land stock. Is there not another set-off to 
Canadian cattle, and that is that the n*®® 
fall in what are called gilt-edged securities may ®®" 
tinue, and although the income may remain the 
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capital value of the landed property is depreciated ?— 
The landlord’s stock may fall. Then on the other 
hand it is always possible that the price of land may 
g0 up. Some people believe in falir trade as against 
what is called free trade. That may oome in, and it 
would make a very different business. Personally, I 
wn myself a fair trader 

47482. Mr. O’Kelly.— R ents have been paid re- 
gularly ?— Yes. 

6 47483. They have been reduced by from 20 to 40 per 
cent. ? — Yes. 

47484. They can hardly be regarded as equivalent 
to a gilt-edged security when they are subject to a 
third reduction at the end of the second-term of fifteen 
years ?— The same applies to securities. 

3 47485. Chairman. — Irish Land Stock has got nothing 
to do with Irish land— that is, that the payment of 
interest on the stock has got nothing to do with the 
value of Irish land ? — It has not. 

47486. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The ultimate security 
is the State?— Yes. 

47487. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I am sure that 
you would allow that the point put by Mr. O’Kelly 
is also a factor to be considered. There might be a 
third-term reduction of rent? — I quite agree with you. 
Still, if you make a calculation as t6 the sale of land 
now you will expect your present net income, so as 
not to be at a loss. 

47488. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is really all that 
you suggest? — I only quote this to show that we are 
not being better treated than other people. In no 
sense can it be said that the grazing lands are in- 
secure property, as I am in a position to say, after 
inquiring into the matter, that grass rents in the 
County of Mayo have been at least maintained for a 
period of many years ; while at the present time there 
is a better demand for grass land than for some years 
back; so much so, that instances can be given of 
enhanced prices paid for grazing lands. I am of 
opinion that, if it can be shown that for a period of 
fifteen or twenty years a particular rent has been_paid 
for a grass farm, it is strong evidence of the letting 
value, and affords strong reason for holding that the 
landlord should be compensated for such land on the 
basis of the income which he has received, and not on 
a theoretical income, based on the prophecies of the 
Estates Commissioners as to the future value of land. 
Father O’Hara suggests in one part of his evidence 
that a landlord in Connaught should receive 20 per 
cent, bonus upon the price of his estate, and in another 
that he should receive a sum which, when invested at 
4 per cent, would give him his net income. If these 
two suggestions were carried out together I am in a 
position to say the great majority of owners in Mayo 
would be quite willing to sell their grazing lands 
{simultaneously with their tenanted lands), save and 
except their demesnes and any purely home farms. 
My reason for saying that is that with the bonus the 
4 per cent, would make it nearly as much as the 
3£ per cent, in the other case. The prices, however, 
which have been offered, and indeed paid for grass 
lands, will not yield to the owners the estimate put 
upon them by Father O'Hara. 

47489. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You refer to Mr. 
Doran’s standard. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
in the purchases that Mr. Doran is suggesting there 
has been no fixed number of years adhered to ? — They 
work out at twenty-seven years. 

47490. That is an average? — Yes. 


47491. But there is nothing definite that is fixed? — 
It really came to that. 

47492. I don’t think you will find that Mr. Doran 
suggested that any definite number of years' purchase 
should be applied in every case in the event of com- 
pulsion ? — No ; but I think that is what it worked out 
at. It has been also suggested that Mayo rents are 
not well secured, or at all events that the security is 
not of high class, and in this connection I would like 
to say that there is strong reason for saying that Mayo 
estates afford security of the highest character of their 
kind, and for the following reasons : 1. From enquiry 
made I am in a position to say that on most estates 
in Mayo, tenanted and grazing land, a year’s rent 
has been paid regularly within the year, and this for 
tiie last twenty years. That is a point that I have 
been talking about already. 

47493. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The insecurity lies in 
the possibility of some estates not paying. You don’t 


say all estates, but most estates. That is the differ- Aw. 21,1907. 
ence between a gilt-edged security and a certain ’ — 
amount of speculation ? — Possibly. Colonel W. A. 

47494. Chairman. — You would not go so far as , to Saunders- 
say that the rent for the last twenty years has been Knox-Gore. 
paid off the holding itself? — Not in the case of the 
small holdings held by harvestmen, who earn money 
in England. 

47495. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Even in some of 
the cases where they don’t go harvesting I suppose it 
is true that a great proportion of the rent is paid by 
remittances from America ? — I don’t know that at all. 

I would not say that. 

47496. At any rate, wherever it comes from, it is 
not derived from the produce of the land? — I think 
in the greater number of cases that it is. I don’t 
say so in the case of these very small holdings. 

47497. What we call the uneconomic holdings ? — 

Yes. 

47498. So it is true to say that in the great majority 
of those cases rent is not paid from the produce of 
the holding ? — It would be impossible to pay it from 
some of those. 

47499. Therefore the security for the payment of 
the rent in future is based upon something quite 
apart from the value of the land ; if anything hap- 
pened to the person who occupied that holding, if 
■he were prevented from harvesting in England, if it 
happened that he had no relations in America, he 
would find it exceedingly difficult to p ay his rent ? — 

It iis possible. The reductions of rent under the Land 
Act of 1881 and the amending Acts, in the County of 
Mayo compare favourably with the reductions in 
other counties supposed to be in better circumstances, 
and I think I am accurate when I say that only two 
or three counties in Ireland have a smaller average of 
rent reductions than Mayo. This shows that the 
lands were not rack-rented, and further it is abun- 
dantly evident from the prices which have 
been realised at sales of small holdings that the 
tenants’ interest in these is of very substantial value, 
fetching from ten to twenty yea re’ purchase. The 
value of the tenants’ interest makes the rent abso- 
lutely secure, and the Treasury acquire the security 
of the tenants’ interest as well as of the landlord’s 
when advancing the purchase money, so that it can- 
not be said they are lending upon a poor security. 

The Congested Districts Board have done a great deal 
for the country, and their good work is evidenced in 
many districts, .and I congratulate Mr. Doran upon 
•the good work that he has done ; but I am of opinion 
he has not given sufficient effect to the reasons which 
go in favour of the contention that the landlord 
should be compensated upon his net income, and not 
upon the basis of his estimated fair rent. It ap- 
pears from his evidence that the average prices paid 
for first term and yearly tenancies since the passing 
of the Act of 1903 is 18£ years’ purchase, and on 
second term 21 years’ purchase, while these figures 
cover the arrears of rent which were due to the land- 
lord at the date of the sale. 

47500. That is under the voluntary system? — That 
is quite true. 

47501. Chairman. — That is a considerable increase 
on the .average before 1903. He showed that on the 
same table?— Yes, but he was dealing with people 
who were very much involved, and who were obliged 
to sell. 

47502. He gave ns three periods — prior to 1896, be- 
tween 1896 and 1903, and since 1903, and there was 
an increase in each of these ? — I am only talking of 
the 1903 period. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I don’t know why it 
is said that only landlords who were involved 
sold before 1903. It would look .as if owners of all 
classes of land sold before 1903. In the County 
Donegal the Duke of Aberoom and others 6old. 

Chairman. — It has not been said that only 
involved landlords sold before 1903, but it has been 
said, I daresay, by responsible people in public, that 
there were two great classes who sold before 1903 — 
involved landlords and landlords who had sources of 
wealth in other countries, and who could afford to 
sell at a loss. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But the owners to 
whom I refer have retained quite large sections of 
their estates. 

Sir John Colomb.— It was stated in Parlia- 
ment in introducing the 1903 ©ill as the reason why 
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it was necessary to Lave new legislation and new in- 
ducements to sell that the number of broken-down 
landlords had been exhausted, and that -they were 
now dealing with more or less solvent landlords, who 
had to be induced by offering them new inducements 
to sell their land. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— I believe that you are 
quite right in saying that that argument was used. 
Statesmen make the most of such arguments to carry 
their measures. . 

47608. Chairman. — A t any rate, there is no doubt 
the fact remains that the applications for purchase 
were decreasing before 1903 ? — Yes. Taking these 

figures as a basis, it is abundantly clear that they 
are insufficient to yield the landlord anything like 
lids present rent. I have made a calculation here 
taking a certain rent — first term at 18£ years and 
second term at 21 years, allowing half the bonus to 
clear costs — it is about half the bonus, as a rule, on 
large estates ; on small estates it is Tather more — his 
loss would be £27 10s. on every £100 of income at 
that rate. 

47509. Sir John Colomb. — ’Have you had much ex- 
perience of sale transactions ? — No. There have not 
been many sales in tbis part of the country. 

47510. Because you surprise me in what you say 
about the bonus. To my knowledge, practically 
the bonus is eaten into altogether by the expenses of 
sale? — In the small ones, but I am told that in the 
large cases half the bonus is generally taken by the 
expenses, but in the case of small sales they absorb 
the entire bonus. The greater the scale on which the 
sale is carried out the more cheaply it can be done. 
Some of the most important witnesses seem to think 
that the problem which it is desired to solve is chiefly 
confined to Connaught, and if this be so there is some 
reason for the suggestion that an enhanced bonus 
should be assigned to the landlords in this province, 
if they are to be made the special object of attack in 
order to capture their grass lands. Either this or 
else the attention of the Estates Commissioners and 
the Congested Districts Board should be directed to 
the propriety of going elsewhere in Ireland for at 
least some of the land required to satisfy migrants 
from Connaught. 

47511. Chairman. — I must protest against the par- 
ticular phraseology in which you refer to landlords 
being made the special object of attack. You would 
not call it attack to suggest that the landlord should 
be asked to sell his grass lands at a price that would 
give him his net income ? — Not on those terms, in 
which case I would be very pleased to alter the words 
if they do not meet with your approval. I 
believe Mr. Doran and Sir A. MacDonnell to be in 
favour of this plan. It is unsatisfactory and un- 
precedented that the purchaser should be the person to 
fix the price, and this appears to be in practice the 
result of prior dealings. 

47512. Sir Francis Mow att.— Whom would you 
consider to be the purchaser in this case ?— I am 
chiefly of the Estates Commissioners. 

47513. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You would not 
find anything objectionable in that under a voluntary 
arrangement?— These people are people absolutely 
duven to it; but if it is really a voluntary arrange- 
ment and they come to bargain together it is not com- 
pulsion. It would be only fair to have a tribunal 
set up for the determination of such an important 
the value of a landlord’s estate. I would 
m£ S f eS - ( ', that the tribunal should be composed of the 
and t impartial men in the country, 

and that they should hear evidence on both sides, and 
nx a price based on such evidence according as it im- 
nofc 6 su S ff^ e ^- . Th6 + k^sUribuna 1 of the land wouTd 
dfctiorf L^ T dlgnity by taklng u P° n itself this juris- 
anc J I cai i suggest none better than a tribunal 
composed of the judges of the High Court. 

tr r S'sjsssss k 

S°Sd“ppl?f to land ? I 

m^ 5 K 5 ' . Becau ® e ,y°u have already suggested a com 

mmm 


what was the net income, but if you take tv 
standard of net income and abide by it I v j, 
understand the application of this suesrestirm 
47517. Chairman.— May I ask why y OU cousin 
that judges of the High Court are specially qualifW? 
—Because they are the most judicial minded men ® 
have. " e 

47518. What do they know about the value of kndi 
—They can hear evidence. They don’t know 
thing about a murder case, but they hear the S 
nesses. 


47519. The assessment of the value of land is 
very technical subject, and they would have to de* 
pend on the information given them by inspectors or 
assessors, or people appointed by them to inform them 
as to the price of land ? — The price it fetches in the 
market is the great and almost only certain element 
and should be regarded ill this light, and effect would 
be given to it by any impartial tribunal. In the case 
of these grazing tenants it is the rent that has been 
paid, say, for from 18 to 20 years. If a judge con- 
siders that that has been satisfactorily proved it U 
very fair evidence of the value of the land. 

47520. Sir John Colomb. — Would not you say ap- 
peal instead of tribunal ? — It is in case- that the other 
was not made an absolute basis to go on. It should 
be fixed by judges and not by Commissioners. 

47521. That would be in the case of appeal?— Yes 

47522. Mr. O’Kelly. — Why do you suggest judges? 
— Because I consider that they are the most judicial 
men we have; the fairest men. 

47523. Do you think that they are sufficiently 
versed in the present value of Irish land?— I should 
think that they would hear evidence. 

47524. Don’t you think that those who are trained 
to a knowledge of agriculture would be more com- 
petent to decide? — No ; I am not a believer in experts 
in that way. I think that the only way you can find 
out the value of a thing is to find what it will bring 
or has brought. 

47525. Are the best people to ascertain the value 
of Irish land those who know nothing about it ? — No, 
but they would hear evidence. 

47526. Sir Francis Mow att. — Have you in your 
mind the immense expense of a suit in the Supreme 
Court to fix the value? — W ould it be much more ex- 
pensive than the Estates Commissioners? 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Much more expensive. 

47527. Mr. Sutherland. — The judges are gentle- 
men whom we all knew before they were judges?- 
Yes. 


47528. Going on the Bench does not change their 
nature ? — It is impossible to get anything perfect in 
human nature. We must only try to get the best 
we can. It has been suggested that the poor lav 
valuation plus one-third thereof should be taken as a 
minimum basis for compensation in the case of grass 
lands, but this would be a false basis to take in the 
County of Mayo, considering that the valuation was 
completed in or about the year 1857, when prices 
were at such a low ebb, and considering also that 
substantial improvements have been made on grass 
lands by the owners since the valuation was made. 
On reference to the reported prices furnished by the 
Land Commission it will be seen that the pries of 
produce and of cattle have become largely enhanced, 
even since the passing of the Land Act of 1881. 

47529. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you sure of 
that? — I have got the report issued by the Land 
Commission. 


47530. Let me call your attention to a return that 
we have got. In 1880, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
beef, butter, mutton, pork and flax sold at higher 
prices than in 1905 ? — I have got here the prices from 
1886 to 1905. I could not obtain the earlier ones. 

47531. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you say that 
the cost of labour has not increased at least as much 
as the price? — No. 

47532. Is labour as cheaply paid now as it used to 
be ? — A great deal of the labour is done by the people 
themselves on these small farms and does not cost 
them anything. 

47533. But of course the value of the labour whether 
given by the man himself or hired in any other form 
is the same thing. It is the fact that the wages ot 
labouring men have increased? — Undoubtedly. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From that return « 
would appear that all the products of Irish land were 
at a higher price in 1880 than they stood at in W* 

Sir John Colomb. — That is a contradiction of v- 
turns already handed in. 
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Mos t Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think that our I think that that has nothing to do with the land- iu( , 21 19o7 

t rns compared an earlier date than 1880 with 1905 ? lord. I think it is most necessary that the 6mail ' y ‘ __1 

T6 To show the uncertainty of the principle underlying holdings should be enlarged, and that properties Colonel W. A. 

vSlue of grass farms I may refer to the evidence should be bought, but I don’t think that the loss should U Saunders- 

.. | )V Mr. Stuart, Chief Inspector to the Estates fall on one particular class. Knox-Gore. 

Commissioners.* In reply to question 17571, and in- 47540. Was the income of £3,000, to which you refer, 
deed to other questions, he suggests his principle to be, for one year or for a number of years ? — For a number 
to offer 27 years’ purchase on the gross fair rent for of years. 

grazing lands, but here again is a great danger to 47541. How many years 1 — I could not say for cer- 
the landlord, for everything depends upon the judg- ta!in. 

ment of one or two men, as the case may be, as to 47542. Chairman. — In your view, if the State em- 

what is a gross fair rent. Does it not appear absurd bark on remedial policy, they must pay for it them- 

to say that in a rental of £3,000 a year which has selves ? — The landlords pay their own fair share along 

been regularly paid for grass land for a number of with the other taxpayers. Why should they pay for 


years a°gross fair rental would be £2,500, or £2,000, it twice over. 

or any lesser sum. Mr. Stuart deals with a specific 47543. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You agree with 
case and as there has been some confusion over this the previous witness. Rev. Father Kelly, that no man 
matter I have taken the pains to secure the exact should be injured in carrying out a State policy? — 
figures. I find .the rental which the owner was Yes, except to the extent of his fair share as one of 


receiving for years to be £2,992 (say, £3,000) for an 
area of 3,188 acres. For this estate the estimated 


Yes, except to the extent of his fair Share as one of 
the general public. 

47544. But no individual class or individuals should 


offer was £49,671. Mr. Commissioner Bailey in his be made to lose by carrying out a policy for the good 
evidence suggested that the Estates Commissioners of the general public? — That is my view. 


offered 27$ years’ purchase to a western landlord and 
that the latter in refusing said the offer was in- 
tended as a lad joke, but it now appears the offer of 
27$ years’ purchase was not upon the net rental 


47545. Chairman. — No class should be injured ex- 
cept the taxpayers? — Everybody pays that equally. 

47546. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What you say is that 
nobody should pay except everybody ? — Yes. It should 


received by the owner, but upon an estimated rent as be fairly distributed. 

fixed by the inspector. By investing the amount 47547. Slir J ohn Colomb. — Mr. Corcoran, said that 
offered by the Estates Commissioners, say, £50,000, the re-settling of the land would lead to an increase 
plus half bonus, £3,000, total £53,000, at 3$ per of population which would immensely benefit the shop- 
ceirt., it would only yield an income of keeping class and the commercial community, so that 
£1,855 as compared with a gross income of at all events one class would be benefited ?— Tney 

£3,000 and a net income of £2,503, the loss would be very fortunate. 

being £648 on net income, while the offer really 47548. Your contention is that whoever benefits no 
amounts to 16$ years’ purchase on gross rental, and c la ss should suffer?— Yes, especially suffer more than 


,rs’ on net rental. Can it 
l who refused such a price 


• urged that a 
s unreasonable. 


air proportion. 

I. Mr. Sutherland. — That is rather ; 


especially when it is admitted, even by Mr. Stuart principle in the government of Ireland,?— We are al- 
himself, that by accepting his figures the landlord ways having new principles in the government of 
would lose at least £500 a vear on this one. trans- lraland._ 


would iose at least £500 a year on this one trans- 
action. It is suggested no argument can be drawn 
in favour of compulsion from this instance of -re- 


47550. Mr. O’Kelly. — Don’t you think that getting 
£2,500 a year from gilt-edged securities as Mr. Stuart 


fusal, but rather that the Estates Commissioners had ? ffered m particular case to which you have re- 
not put themselves in a position to expect a favour- * erre< *’ would * 6a (f r investment than if invested 
able reply from the landlord. I have also documen- “ ' «*■* 1 . sh g^ d . caI1 a Actuating income ?-His 
■ • ’ ■ • - made to actual loss ,s £°48 a year on the one transaction. If 


tary evidence to show that an oner was inaue no v- . nA ton “ , , , i 

another western landlord of £68,000 for his estate, y° u , had ? nl ^ ^,500 a year you would not like sud- 
of which sum no loss thau £62,350 was for permanent fc™ £MS ‘ 7 2 r "W , . 

tenanted boldinos This nffev nnW .mnnnL iA± 47551. Do you suggest that the landlords should 


tenanted holdings. This oSer only amounted to 16i D » 7 ° u ““ 1 “ dlord » 

years' purchase ol the average rents actually re- »<* £ yearn' purchase of thoirgritein B rent. 1-No 
eeived luring the previous three years. The inade- M i st "“ d “t" 1 M S«f> |? years lrerekare ■?« 
quaey of the offer Somes still mire apparent, as it t 1 ” «* ""S 1 ' 1 “ 7 h<> *“* ‘ f 

carried with it a condition that all aficars If rent m ™<* d ** “*• .™ l1 ? not " snlt VJ * ft?' 


for the period after the previous May were to be in- ■■ ” , , , , M cnri , T . • „ 

eluded in the sale ; the .tore of rent were estimated S3 '™ “f " TO » ld dro T to £2 ' 600 " * ,eTJ 

to produce over £1 900 so that a+tachina this ron unpleasant tilling to happen, 
cbtion practically reduced the 16$ yearn’ purchase by 47653 ‘. Leb that we 

half a vear The .<■ , •? coming in. That would mean a considerable diop in, 

term, and non-judicial. The full particulars’ can be tbe market ?— It might possibly. I can only go on what 
ptodured for private inform, tion of the Cotoi? is happening at the 


47552. Can you conceive circumstances in which a 


sioners P 1 orma ion o e Commis- f ore ign importation were stopped we should get better 

47534. Most Rev. Dr O’Don.ntsu -In these ernes everything; aaid some people think that this 

you know the pim,™ c +nt,nL) vIT’ T , tIlese ca *’® s may happen. I am not in, a position to compare the 
^^r P apk mvseff^ W 7 Pri** & have been given by the Commissioners 

47535 Ark I-™.!- T , ,, , for grass lands in order to draw a conclusion as to the 

say so. y ® y mortgaged ? I should not 0 { sa , m © -upon a landlord’s income as the particu- 

47536. If +W, ,„ Q ,.rv , , . lars do not appear to be given ; i.e., the grazing rental 

might leave the Enamor l, nJ • td '^ a f ed T f lese P”?* 8 which they have acquired, but if their prices are on 

formatlion to that effect n ] ncom ® have no m- a ]j f olire , with the offer made for the estate abovc- 

myselfi l wi So^frte PS m ^ 0rma ^ mentioned, the loss to the owners must be appalling, 

you. Wa * Sh0wn the P a P 0rs aSout lb “ d can ^11 j specially refer to Question 17630,* in reply 

47537 lvr to TC bich Mr. Stuart suggests that the annuity is at 

bonus?— R 1 ”' ^ Kelly.— W hy do you say half the least 15 per cent, less than the avei-age fair rent, as 
had 1 am informed by people who have this will show that grave injustice is being done to 

laree ff ex P&rience that in the case of an owner who has no desire to paid, with his estate, 

and tint • cos te amount to about half the bonus, but who yields under pressure, and then is asked to 
sw,i m r, t'u m 0386 sma11 estates they nearly make such an improvident bargain that he is involved 
n P one entire of the bonus. in a very serious loss of income in the future. In 

47 ®38. In the case to which you have referred do fche case tilat 1 have been recallin g tlle y have been 
would be justified in losing a great P aid f °r twenty years. 

Jto V" 1 . don t think if the estate has to be bought and 47554. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W as that grass 
ference T^° V0 holdings that the d'if- la -nd ?— Yes. 

which it •®" een market value and the amount at 47555. Do you know was it heavily mortgaged? — I 
upon the l S n -^!i eS T' ry T to ^ te t5ie tenant should fall don’t think so. 

w f' H M ^ S ** te 47556. Sir IW.. Mowxrf.-Tom recog»i.. dm- 

' * V0Ui a not you generallv anrec tliat the mrtmm of the consideration as regards loss of in- 


47556. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You recognise the di 


Estates Comm' •* l< “ g enera -Uy agree that the portanco of the consideratioui as regards loss of in- 
circumsDect atf'c 1618 would be right in being very come where an estate is heavily mortgaged at 4$ and 
would he i Price they would pay when there 5 per cent. The man who gets that paid off may not 


* See Appendix .to the Third Report of the Commission [Cd. 3414, 1907], p. 225 el setj. 
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Aug. 21 1907. anything to do with anyone else except a man and 
-oim — ' his creditors. 

Colonel IV. A. 47557. You speak of great sacrifices and men. losing 
<3. Saunders- their income. I am pointing out a case in which 
Knox-Gore. there would be no sacrifice at all. I don’t say that it 

was in that particular case ? — The owners object also 
to the practice of preventing a sale going through to 
a tenant where the parties have agreed to a price, 
elither for a tenanted holding, or for a parcel of land, 
carved out of the landlord’s grazing land. 
It is submitted that, where the landlord is willing to 
give paroels of land' to his tenants, and where the ten- 
ants have agreed to a price, the matter should bo 
allowed to proceed without the intervention of any 
third party, as each of the parties to the contract is 
quite well enough able to decide for himself as to the 
value of his bargain, and yet we find instances in 
which such a baa-gain is actually arrested, on the 
ground that it is not sufficiently equitable from the 
tenant’s point of view. There is such a thing as 
giving too good a bargain to a tenant at the expanse 
of a landlord, and this is one of our chief objections 
to the practice which has been prevailing. 

47558. Chairman. — It is not that it is not suffi- 
ciently equitable from the tenant’s point of view, but 
that it is not sufficiently equitable from the State 
point of view? — But it is practioally coming to the 
same tiring as far as the landlord is concerned. 

47559. Assuming that the authority through which 
the purchase is carried out is a perfectly just and 
impartial authority it is no concern of theirs 
theoretically what price is paid. The question of prfioe 
is a matter between the landlord and tenant. All 
they are concerned with is whether the money that is 
advanced by the State, of which they are for the 
moment trustees is sufficiently secured on the property 
sold? — We argue that they have very excellent secu- 
rity, and that they are crying out unnecessarily 
under this head. 

47560. I would only point out that it is not correct 
to say . that the sale is arrested because the tenant 
“ ma hng a bad bargain, because the money that is 
asked to be advanced is more than the State ought 
to .be called upon to produce? — I rather think that 
what I said before comes in, that if the difference 
■between tlhe two prices is to be found, ias it may be 
possible that they cannot give the landlord a fair 
price without making the annuity for the tenant too 
high, then the State should pay the difference. 

47561. That is demanding a bonus or grant which 
wall be paid straight off and which will not be re- 
garded as part of the mortgage, as it were, upon the 
estate. The State has bought an annuity which the 
property can be expected to pay. The difference in 
your case is made up by a grant from the State, 
outside altogether the question of equitable annuity— 
is not that so? — If it is decided that it is necessary 
to acquire land, and sell it to the congested popula- 
tion at a low rate, the difference between this rate 
and the market price should be paid by the State. 
It is most unjust to expect one class only, namely, 
landowners, to provide this money, particularly as 
,®y> ™ addition, pay their fair share in common 
with the rest of the taxpayers of the nation. 

,, Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you seriously suggest 

■mC * ena , n<: 1S able to hold his own in negotiating 
Yes the landlord for the Purchase of his holding?— 

47563. That an unsophisticated tenant is able to 
hoid his own, with men learned in the intricacies 
of negotiations? — I think that the tenants ore just 
as clever as the landlords— many of them. 

47564. I differ from you in that. Why should not 
a third party intervene ?— The State advances a 
SgS? th f landlord, and it is right that it 

should see that it got sufficient security for the re- 

veu^ 16 !, 6 ° f th3;t S ^' i Th ® third P art y m ust inter- 
vene, because m the last resort the rates of the 
EES security for the advance, and other parties 
besides the landlords and tenants are interested in 
provident bargains being made. You know yourself 
thla certain sums have been stooped 
ghauts to local authorities in connection 
land umuce. Suppose that improvident bar- 
gains were made, and that deductions were made 
from our annual grants in aid of rates, would not 
that work a great deal of hardship to all classes in 

keepers, and so on. Do you not see that there is 
something to be said for the suggestion that third 


parties should intervene to see fW „„„ • , 
gains are made, so .that by and by W 

the country shall not be involved in of 

loss?— I thought that the object of wntM,, • dal 
zones was to prevent that, to simplify m,.? m tho 
to have it settled that as long asprmef feiTV 111 
the zones the security was sufficient i, 
price was not too high or to W ^ “ <i a « “» 
475M. I may refer yon in answer to that h ,, 
case of an estate m the County Galwav JX “ . le 
to the 1903 Act, was offered under the iaI?® 
Act for eight or nine years’ purchased ifr”! 
Commission sent down inspectors, and thev 
say that tho estate was Security for efrtt 
years’ purchase. After the Act of 1903 mn0 
tho landlord proposed to sell at a pries 
zones, which represented twenty-fonr and, A 


years’ purchase. Do you seriously sueeest tho! ,? alf 
should he no revision h a sal. 
four years’ purchase under the Act of 1903 I T 
m which the Land Commission refused to certify T 
nine years purchase under the Ashbourne Act J n 
seems a most extraordinary ppco « 


seems a most extraordinary case. 

W566. Sir Francis Mowatt.-Yor admit that w 
gaining between the landlord and tenant i j 
posaUe by the State supplying the ultimate Z3 
If the State supplies the security, is not it fair tbit 
the State should have a voice in the terms el £ 
bargain for which it is supplying the security?— No 
doubt there is something to be said on that sida I 
am of opinion that powers should be given and the 
practice should be observed of scheduling congested 
areas by townlands rather than by electoral divisions 
or any other unit, and I am of opinion also that the 
Congested Districts Board should have the power to 
buy land outside congested districts, for the purpose 
of settling the poor people who are residential in non- 
congested districts, and I also am of opinion that the 
Board should be more representative of classes than 
it is at present. What I mean by that is that there 
should be more people. There are very few from 
Connaught on it at present. 

47567. When you say classes, do you mean coun- 
ties? — Both classes and districts. I suggest that 
there should be a resident agricultural instructor in 
each district with a. fair-sized farm under his con- 
trol. I suggest that sporting rights should be re- 
served .in the interest of the estate and of the com- 
munity, and that where an estate has been sold with 
the sporting rights the Estates 'Commissioners should 
take precautions to conserve such rights, and to apply 
the income derived from the sporting rights in relief 
of the annuities nayable by the tenants on such es- 
tates according to some equitable adjustment 

47568. Chairman. — I presume you cannot get money 
for the sporting rights from the Government ; there is 
no ’advance made in respect of sporting rights?— I 
don’t think so. I suggest that where there is tur- 
bary bog upon an estate which has been sold direct 
to the tenants the Estates Commissioners or Con- 
gested Districts Beard should take upon themselves, 
having regard to the machinery they possess, the 
function of striping and mapping the bog, so that it 
may be equitably allocated amongst the tenants, and 
I also suggest that a fair price should be paid for 
turbary estimated upon a basis of its value for fuel. 

47569. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In your opinion the 
Congested Districts Board should have power to buy 
land outside congested districts for settling p® r 
people who are ’resident in non-congested districts? — 
If a man is a poor man on an uneconomic holding 
not in a congested district land may be bought m 
that district alongside his holding, and while the 
ills of one roan may be put an end to the other man 
cannot be helped. 

47570. The result is a little illogical. You- would 
make the Congested Districts Board do its work m 
congested districts, and when you advocate 
ing land outside congested districts for the pur? 05 
of assisting residents outside congested districts f> 
extend the application of their operations all 
Ireland? — It is very hard lines on a man hv^?® 
side a congested district on an uneconomic homing 
if he sees property bought alongside him to P 
others while he himself cannot be helped. 

47571. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I *i^J'[ 
Francis suggests that you might limit the ste" 
in your paragraph to those poor people an non 
gested areas who are on the fringe ? — That u 
am driving at. 
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Right Rev. Monsignor O’Haua examined. 


Aug. 21 , 1907 . 


47572 Chairman. — -What are the p&rticulair points 
that you -wish to bring before us ?— I . do not wish to 
TGDeat evidence already given. What I wish to 
oall attention to is a concrete scheme here at home. 
It has been stated already that there are ten elec- 
toral divisions congested in the Baltina Union. Four 
of these congested electoral divisions are practically 
in the parish of Oossmolina, of which I am parish 
nriest and the four electoral divisions are in one 
sroup’ and jnst on the fringe of them, to the east 
where we are sitting now, there are two non-sdhe- 
duled electoral divisions. I made it my business to 
look up the figures for the Ballina Union in the office 
of the clerk of the union, and I find that in the four 
congested divisions of Crossmolina there are 320 
holdings of the' value of £5 and under. On the 
fringe of these four divisions there are two non-sche- 
duled divisions running from north to south. In 
these two divisions non-schednled and .a portion of the 
•Deal division which is scheduled there .are, according 
to the union Tecoids, close on 5,540 acres exclusively 
in grass, and on which there were small farmers be- 
fore the Famine and down to the ’fifties who have 
since disappeared. 5,540 acres in these two divisions 
would afford 27 acres each to 200 migrants from the 
other four divisions, 'and afford 18 .acres each to 300 
migrants. If even 4,000 acres of these could be se- 
cured by any authority, such as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or the Estates Commissioners, it would 
afford 20 acres to each of 200 migrants from the other 
divisions. 

,47573. Would not you in your distribution of grass 
lands be disposed to think that it would be a mistake 
to block out every holding into 20 acres? Would you 
not be disposed to vary it a little ? — I am only mak- 
ing a suggestion as to what division might be made. 


A man of experience like Mr. Doran might make jfonsicnor' 
other arrangements. I am only referring to the o’H*ra. 
capabilities of the district for migration, which I am 
told in other districts is a very difficult question to 
solve. Here you have the people at home on the 
spot, in their own parish, living on thoroughly un- 
economic holdings of from £5 valuation down to 30s., 
and they have .at their very doors the means of af- 
fording relief if the broad acres which lie at their 
very doors could be secured, and the land which they 
would vacate could be used to relieve the congestion 
of the small holders who would remain. 

47574. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You take 20 
acres because you consider .that a family could live 
on 20 acres ? — Yes. These lands around Orossmo- 

lina, North and South, are good lands, but would cer- 
tainly be rendered much more useful if tilled, for the 
simple reason that some of them have been in grass 
for the last 50 or 60 years, and are deteriorating. 

They would be splendid land — typical land for small 
holdings. Twenty acres would be a very nice hold- 
ing for the man I speak of, who should certainly be 
migrated if that were possible. , 

47575. You would not mind from what quarter 
these migrants came into the parish? — After all the 
congests in the parish were relieved I would welcome 
migrants from outside, even in preference to sons of 
tenants already relieved in congested districts in my 
own parish. They are in the parish already. In 
the four scheduled divisions there are 320 holdings 
under £5 valuation. They are most miserable hold- 
ings over in the mountains. 

47576. So that in the parish already you have per- 
sons on uneconomic holdings who would require all 
the grass land? — All, and more if we could get it. 


Captain Anthony Maude. 


47577. Chairman. — You wish to make a statement 
in reference to some evidence that has been given to- 
day? — Yes. Mr. Corcoran in his evidence gave re- 
turns of certain landlords in this barony ana stated 
that they refused to sell their estates. I, on behalf 
of the Earl of Arran, a very large landowner in this 
barony, wish to refute that evidence. Lord Arran 
took an active part in passing the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903. He was perfectly willing to sell his 
lands, including those on his own hands, with the 
exception of his demesne, on such terms as would give 
him his present income when the capital was invested 
at 3jr per cent. I may also state that for the purpose 
of arriving at the principle he would have no objec- 
tion to the inspection of his rentals for the last 15 or 
18 years, in so far as it showed the gross rental and 
the estate outgoings. 

47578. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I might refer 
to the statement, which does not seem to be quite met 
by what you have said : regarding sale by landlords 
to tenants, there are not many landlords within this 
union who have sold to their tenants ; the largest 
landlords are holding out for an exceptional price, 
wich as Mrs. Saunders Knox-Gore, Mrs. Pringle, Sir 
Huger Palmer, and Lord Arran; these landlords are 
insisting on 24, 24 and 26 years’ purchase of second 
term rentals, together with the bonus, or from 33 to 
o5 years. What I put to you is this, that the witness 
9 , not state that Lord Arran had refused to sell ? — 
clearly understood that he said Lord Arran had re- 

d7Wo° SeU his estate ‘ 

O’Kelly. — Negotiations a few years ago 
,, re &°ing on, I understand, between Lord Arran on 
we one hand and his tenants on the other : is that 
+ . T*’ ^ , 1S - I 'was negotiating a sale of the es- 

tate at the time. 

yon kindly state why the sale fell 
v„r;Z, , was meeting various deputations from 
arts °* tbe estate > which is scattered over 
J three y ears ago- But when I thought 
forint h A d aotuaHy been arranged the tenants in- 
unff tfcT 14* the y would not bu y on any terms 
miSLere 6 v anded T 1 t0 - the Est ates Com- 

, What happened in this part of the 
had tlr ? e , I ,?° not know, but the tenants 

and declined to go any further with the 
3 handed over bodily to 


matter unless’ the estate i 


the Estates Commissioners. This, Lord Arran re- Capt- Anthony 
fused to do; but I went so far as to say that if they M *uaa 
came to terms with me I would then ask Lord Arran 
to hand over his estate in bulk to the Estates Com- 
missioners, but that before this was done they would 
have to come to terms with me as to the number of 
years purchase that they would give. 

47581. I thought you said that the terms had been 
arrived at ? — Practically. I sold one townland. 

47582. And suddenly the tenants said they would 
have nothing to do with it unless it was handed over 
to the Estates Commissioners? — Yes. 

47583. Yon say that Lord Arran had a good deal 
to do with the passing of the Act of 1903 ? — He had. 

He was most anxious that it should be passed for the 
benefit of the tenants. 

47584. One of the objects of the Act, in fact the 
chief object in the West of Ireland, was to have the 
grazing land distributed among the people? — Yes. 

47585. Do I take it that the tenants were anxious 
that the occupied land and the untenanted land 
should be handed over bodily to the Estates Commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

47586. The tenants, I understand, suggested that 
the fixing of the price should be left to the Estates 
Commissioners, and said that they would be willing 
to agree to whatever price the Estates Commissioners 
after inspection decided was fair and equitable? — I 
believe that that was the case. 

47587. Speaking as a sensible and experienced man 
do you suggest that that was not perfectly reasonable ? 

— I do not think it was. 

47588. Do I understand yon to say that what you 
wanted was to sell the occupied land direct to the 
tenants, and afterwards to have negotiations in con- 
nection with the grass lands ? — No. I gave a guaran- 
tee that if the tenants came to terms with me as to 
the number of years purchase they would pay that 
the untenanted lands would be sold to the Estates 
Commissioners. 

47589. Then I ask you this : what particular objec- 
tion !had you to negotiations' with the Estates Com- 
missioners? — Lord Arran thought, and I agreed with 
him, that we were quite able to negotiate a sale of 
the tenanted lands as well as of the untenanted lands 
to the tenants without the intervention of a third 
party. A number of the tenants had agreed with 
D 2 
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me at the time, until whatever came over them they 
suddenly declined to go any further unless I got Lord 
Arran to hand over the estates. 

47590. Then the negotiations broke down ? — Yes ; 
except in the case of one townland. 

47591. Has any attempt been made since then to 
re-open the negotiations? — Very lately I was ap- 
proached, but not by the great bulk of the tenants. 

47592. Have you been approached recently ? — Within 
the last eight or ten months. 

47593. What reply did you make to the request of 
the tenants ?— I wanted them to give me the names of 
the tenants who wanted to buy, because it would not 
be worth while having the whole of the estates sur- 
veyed unless the great bulk of the tenants on any 
one of the particular estates agreed to the terms. 
Lord Arran has six separate estates in Co. Mayo. 

47594. But you still persist in your original 
decision — that you were not going to sell to the Estates 
Commissioners, but to the tenants themselves ? — If the 
Estates Commissioners said to-day that they were 
willing to give a sum which, if invested at 3^ per 
cent., would give his net income to Lord Arran, I 
would agree to their offer at once on behalf of Lord 
Arran. 

* 47595. Do you mean to say you want to get the 
grazing rents also ? — Certainly. Since the Act of 1903 
was passed I have sold over £1,000,000 worth of pro- 
perty in all parts of Ireland. 

47596. You are aware that it was generally under- 
stood that one of the conditions of a general settle- 
ment of the Irish land question was the restoration of 
the evicted tenants 9 — Yes. 

47597. Lord Arran took part in the passing of that 
Act with that object in view, yet Lord Arran has con- 
sistently voted during the last few days against the 
Evicted Tenants Bill ? — I do not know anything about 
that. I am perfectly willing to sell on behalf of Lord 
Arran, and the Estates Commissioners can reinstate 
evicted tenants, split up grazing lands, or do anything 
else, provided we get our terms. I asked the names 
of these tenants who were willing to buy to put before 
Lord Arran. 

47598. To whom did you send that communication? 
— To Mr. Purdue, of Mullaghafarry, near Killala. 

47599. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You stated a 
moment ago that the owner of the property was pre- 
pared to transfer the grass land to the Estates Com- 
missioners provided that the tenant and the owner had 
first agreed about the purchase price of the tenanted 
land 9 — Exactly. 

47600. Did you consider what would happen if you, 
as representing the owner, and the Estates Commis- 
sioners did not agree about the price of the untenanted 
land 9—1 gave a guarantee that we would sell it. 

47601. I quite understand that. What was exactly 
the meaning of -that guarantee? — That I would leave 
it to them to fix the value of the untenanted land. 

47602. To the Estates Commissioners 9 — Yes. It is 
a very large estate, and the untenanted land only 
amounts to 640 acres of good land ; and I thought that 
for that amount of land it would not be worth while 
fighting about £1,000 or so. 

47603. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A ssuming you came 
to terms with the tenants as to the tenanted lands, you 
were prepared to leave the purchase price of the un- 
tenanted lands to be settled by the Estates Commis- 
sioners 9 — Yes. 

47604. Sir John Colomb. — That was because the 
amount of untenanted land was so small as compared 
to the size of the estate 9 — Yes. 

47605. This difficulty never would have arisen had 
it been the custom and practice of the Estates Com- 
missioners to give such a sum as, if invested at 3£ per 
cent., would represent the net income of the landlord 
when the whole transaction was completed 9 — Certainly 
it would net. There would be no need for compulsion 
or further legislation if they did that. 

47606. You have vast experience all over Ireland. 
You have sold a million’s worth of land? — Over a 
million. 

47607. May we take it from yon, with your experi- 
ence, ias your opinion that if the rule of the Estates 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board was 
this that when they wanted land they said : “ We 
will give you such a sum as when invested at 3£ per 
cent, represents your net income,” there would be a 
general transfer of land, as much as the Estates 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board 


wanted to get 9—1 have not the slightest doubt m •. 
Of course, they should be left their demesnes ° f lt- 

47608. Is not one of the deterrent inffi,™,. 
on landlords against dealing ,at all the great ^ 
certainty that prevails when they agree to 6 sell 
when inspection takes place, and the enormous di’ffip l 
ties that they are placed in if there be anv differ^ 
in the end?— -That is the whole difficulty Tf nT 
Estates Commissioners would say, “ We are pren d 
to give you such a sum as, if invested at 34 per cent 
would give you your present income— let us g0 over 
your accounts,” if necessary to ascertain amount of 
rental, they would at once fall into line, and every 
difficulty would disappear. 

47609. Mr. Sutheel and.— Have not you said you 
would consent to this because it was not worth whil 
to dispute over it?— I would consent on behalf of 
Lord Arran in the case of the untenanted lands pro 
vided terms were arranged for the tenanted lands 

47610. Mr. O’Kelly.— If you were willing to trust 
to their justice with regard to the untenanted land 
why would not you trust their justice with regard to 
tenanted land ? — Because there are only 640 acres of 
untenanted land. 

47611. You would like to get for Lord Arran the full 
value of his property? — Yes. 

47612. The 640 acres is part of his property: you 
would like to get the full price of that for him?— 
Certainly. 

47613. You are willing to trust the discretion of the 
Estates Commissioners in determining the price of 
that 640 acres? — Yes. 

47614. Why, if you are willing to trust them with 
regard to 640 acres, do you hesitate with regard to the 
occupied portion? — What I meant to imply was that 
the grass lands in hands need scarcely be taken into 
account in comparison with the entire size of the 
tenanted estate. 

47615. Then really Lord Arran would say this: 
“ Get me the best price possible for tflie occupied) por 
tion, and you can do what you like with the un 
occupied portion ” ? — We are all anxious to get the 
best terms possible. 

47616. Sir John Colomb. — And Lord Arran was so 
anxious to sell that he would not raise any small 
points about his untenanted land? — Yes. He did 
not wish to stand in the way of benefits to his ten- 
ants. 

47617. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think you have 
sold some land to the Congested Districts Board?— 
Yes. 

47618. In selling that quantity of land, which cost 
more than a million of money, did you, in demanding 
a price from the tenants, ever put forward a standard 
of net income to the landlord ? — In some cases I did. 

47619. Have you got more or less than the net in- 
come? — Just about the net income. I have sold a 
great deal in Donegal, in your lordship’s diocese, on 
the terms which I would have sold this estate for. 

47620. The Arran Estate? — Yes, and Lord Temple- 
more’s Estate. 

47620a. Did you sell any land in Donegal before 
the Act of 1903 ? — I don’t think I did. I am not cer- 
tain that I did not sell part of the Connolly Estate 
before the Act of 1903. 

47621. With your knowledge of the Arran property 
and of what the Congested Districts Board would 
have to do when it bought the property before trans- 
ferring it to the tenants, don’t you think it would be 
a good thing that this Arran property here should 
pass through the hands of such a body as the Con- 
gested Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners 
doing like improvements before it is sold to the ten- 
ants ? — I don’t know how to answer that exactly. 1 
know that the Congested Districts Board have made 
enormous improvements where they got these estates. 

47622. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Even if , y®“ 
agreed with the tenants as to terms would not it be 
a good thing if remedial processes were applied by a 
public body like the Congested Districts Board or the 
Estates Commissioners before the tenants became 
tenant purchasers ? 

47623. Chaieman. — Surely there would be no ob- 
jection from the landlord’s point of view?— Not a 
oit. 

47624. Would you agree with the tenants as te 
price, and then allow the Congested Districts Board 
to come in and say : “ Don’t sell this direct, because 
if you sell direct it will be almost impossible for these 
people to improve and re-stripe, but when you hav 
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arranged with your tenants we will take it over ” ?— 
That would meet our case exactly. 

47625. Mr. O’Kelly. — In negotiating with the ten- 
ants did you ever demand a price for Lord Arran’s 
property?— I don’t think I demanded a number of 
years purchase, but said that Lord Arran would have 
to have his present income. 

47626. Would not the first step be to say: “Lord 
Arran’s income is so and so; I must get so many 
years purchase in order to secure for Lord Arran his 
net income” : did you do that? — I cannot say posi- 
tively that. I had a great many interviews. 

47627. Might I suggest that from the beginning to 
the end neither Lord Arran nor his agent ever asked 
a price of the tenants on the property? — I am per- 
fectly positive that I stated the terms on which his 
lordship would sell ; that was to give him his present 
income. 

47628. The tenants did not know what Lord 
Arran’s net income was? — I said that Lord Arran 
would sell on such terms as would give the tenants a 
reduction of four shillings in the £. 

47629. Then my memory is at fault, and I apolo- 
gise. Two witnesses mentioned Mr. Pratt as having 
offered to sell his estate at 18 years’ purchase, and a 
month afterwards increasing his offer to 27 years’ 
purchase. Here is documentary evidence to show 


that this is inaccurate? — He made his offer in 1899 
when Land Stock was at 112, and he would receive 
his present net income. His rent had not then been 
reduced for a second statutory term. He was not ap- 
proached again by the tenants until October, ' 1903, 
when he told them that he would sell on such terms 
as would yield him his present income. Some of the 
rents have been reduced on a second statutory term 
since 1899, and it would work out that he would be 
getting less than if he had sold at 18 years’ purchase 
in 1899. 

47630. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you say that 
the increase in the number of years purchase is re- 
presented by the reductions in rent? — In 1899 the 
landlords were paid in Land Stock, which was then 
equivalent to 112, and then the rents were reduced by 
the second statutory term. Even if you arrange 
terms with your tenants you cannot hand the pro- 
perty over to the Estates Commissioners. They 
won’t take over the estate. If I had fifty tenants on 
an estate now and arranged terms with them, and 
asked the Estates Commissioners to take over the 
estate they would not take it over from me. 

47631. Chairman. — The Congested Districts Board 
might? — Yes. If that could be done it would sim- 
plify the sale of estates here very much. 


Auff. 21 , 1907 . 

Capt. Anthony 
Maude. 


Rev. Patrick Kevany examined. 


47632. Chairman. — You wish to make a statement 
in reference to the evidence of Mr. Maude ? — Yes. 
He has referred to deputations of tenants to him. 
We never got so far in the matter of the sale of the 
Arran Estate. No deputation of tenants ever waited 
on Lord Arran or on Mr. Maude. 

47633. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What did hap- 
pen?— It leaked out through some means that Lord 
Arran Was prepared to sell his estate. A meeting of 
the tenants was called in the Boardroom, Ballina, 
and the clergy of the several parishes were notified 
also. I happened to be a curate in the district, and 
I attended at the request of the tenants in the dis- 
trict. I think Captain Maude was there. We ad- 
journed the meeting for a fortnight, and appointed 
a number of delegates to ascertain the views of the 
tenants and what they were prepared to give. We 
met on a second occasion and a third occasion. 
Captain Maude was present on all these occasions, 
but no deputation ever waited upon him. He walked 
in to the meetings of the tenants as if he was a 
tenant himself. 

47634. Did you formulate any terms? — We did not 
get that far. We did at the last meeting. We re- 
solved in the parish in which I happen to be Ad- 
ministrator — the district of Shraheen, which Mr. 
Melvin referred to, which is cut out into rundale two 
ridges wide — that it should never be bought direct by 


the tenants, as it would be useless to them with a Rev. Patrick 
ridge here and a ridge there. It was resolved that Kevany. 
the congested portions of Lord Arran’s Estate should 
be purchased through the Congested Districts Board 
and that the non-congested portion of his property 
and the grazing lands should be purchased by the Es- 
tates Commissioners, but it was not proposed either 
to hand over the estate as a whole to the Estates Com- 
missioners as a bulk sum or as a going concern, or as 
Captain Maude demands to have offers made by the 
tenants and then have the price bid up as it would 
at an auction. 

47635. Is there much rundale on that estate? — I 
understand that there is some at Ballycastle, but we 
have some at Shraheen. 

47636. Chairman. — What do you mean by that 
reference to auctions ? — At an auction a man bids a 
certain sum, and then another bids more. 

47637. Is it unreasonable for anybody who is asked 
to sell property to ask : “ What are you prepared to 
give”? — I think it should follow the purchase and 
sale of any other article, and that the man should be 
asked “what are you prepared to accept?” We have 
heard to-day for the first time that the net income is 
acceptable, and that is not a matter of bidding up. 

47638. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You had no 
statement to that effect before? — I don’t think on 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Aug. 23, 1907, 

Mr. John 
O’Malley. „ 


Mr. John O’Malley examined. 


47639. Chairman. — You ate appointed by -the 
County Council ? — Yes. The evidence that I propose 
giving is practically about the parish of Kilmore 
and the cases of congestion in the parish of Kilmore. 

47640. Sir John Colomb. — What union? — Beknul- 
let Union. 

47641. What is the electoral division? — Binghams- 
town North and Binghamstown South. 

47642. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Altogether in 
the Erris peninsula? — Yes. 

47643. Chairman. — -Very •well, go on ? — The popu- 
lation would be 2,876, and the valuation of both 
would be £3,440 ; and in those two electoral divisions 
nineteen people hold 10,028 acres 3 roods 4 perches, 
almost all non-residential holdings and all the best 
grazing land inside of Mullett. Now, the valuation 
of those 10,028 acres that those nineteen people hold 
would he £1,531 9s., or, roughly speaking, 50 per 
cent, of the value of the whole two divisions. I have 
the names of those people, with the acreage they hold, 
if it is necessary to give it. 

47644. I think we have got .all those figures, hut 
you can put it in ? — Well, as you have tall these figures 
there is no necessity for going over them, I ram sure. 
All I would say in reference to that particular 
grievance is that the main causes of congestion in 
these parts are the number of large ranches held by 
these nineteen people 'and the small uneconomic hold- 
ings that the poor people axe driven out of. Those 
are the main reasons, and any figures that I could 
give would not give you the slightest idea. If you 
see for yourselves where the bullocks are and see 
where the people are placed it would be more than if 
you got all the figures in the Blue Books in reference 
to it. 

47645. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you got any know- 
ledge of Ardmore Point? — Ardmore Point would be 
fairly difficult to get at, because there is hardly a 
road going there, but it is one of the worst places. 

47646. Living an the district, I daresay you have a 
knowledge of Fallmore ? — Fallmore — a bad bit. 

47647. A.nd do you think that is a place the Com- 
mission might visit with advantage? — Yes, Fallmore 
and all round to the left of the road that you, Mr. 
O’Kelly, have a knowledge of. You have been once 
out there before, but it would be well if the other 
members of the Commission also went to see all this 
Mid visit this district. It is certainly scandalous to 
see the state of affairs that exists. 

47648. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is the grass 
land conveniently situated ?— Just across the road, 
and you will see traces of tillage where those large 
grazing ranches were all tilled some years ago. You 
will see the marks of the ridges there, the marks of 
the tillage. 

47649. I suppose before the Famine that district 
was under tillage? — Oh, yes, and a long time after 
the Famine, a long time after. That would be 1846, 
but long after that the population of Mullett was 
double what it is now, for very many years. Of 
course I have statistics here to show, but I am sure 
you have them all in the Blue Book. 

47650. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Quite so. What you 
are mentioning is that there are a number of very small 


farmers and a number of very large grass holders, 
and your suggestion for the relief of the small hold- 
ings is the acquisition of some of the large holdings 
and their division amongst them ? — Yes ; qnite so. 

47651. And then I suppose any more figures will 
not help ? — Ocular demonstration will show yon the 
whole thing if you will see for yourselves. 

47652. Chairman. — T he Board have not bought any 
property in Mullett? — No. They have bought some 
islands out in the sea and a few little places like that. 

47653. Have they approached any of the landlords 
of the Mullett, do you know ? — Oh. I think they have. 
I am sure they have. In fact there are very few 
tenants in Erris that have not approached the land- 
lords. 

47654. I do not mean the tenants, but I mean the 
Board. Have they taken any steps to acquire the land? 
— I have not heard so. 

47655. Sir John Colomb. — Have there been any 
direct sales from landlords to tenants in this dis- 
trict? — No, none whatever that I know of. 

47656. I do not mean only under the Act of 1903, 
but have there been any such in the last twenty 
years ? — None that I know of. 

47657. Mr. O’Kelly. — The owner of the island of 
Inniskea, I understand, was a Mr. Walsh?— Yes. 

47658. Inniskea was sold to the Congested Districts 
Board? — Yes, through the Congested Districts Board. 

47659. Sold to the Congested Districts Board?— Yes. 

47660. I understand that Inniskea is only part of 
a large property? — It is part of Mr. Walsh’s pro- 
perty. 

47661. Inniskea is owned by Mr. Walsh? — Yes. 

47661a. The island of Inniskea was sold to the 
Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

47662. Did Mr. Walsh refuse to sell the mainland 
portion of his property to the Congested Districts 
Board ? — He did. That is what I am going to explain. 

47663. Do you think it is a wise policy to purchase 
a detached portion of property as in this case ?— I do 
not think it is of much use to the people to purchase 
these little patches. , 

47664. The land on the mainland, I understand, is 
grazing land? — All grazing land, non-residential too. 

47665. And Mr. Walsh refused to sell the mainland 
portion of his property? — He refused ( to sell the 
grazing ranches in the vicinity of Aughlian. 

47666. Do you think it is wise of the Congested 
Districts Board or any other body to declare a de- 
tached portion of a property an estate in circum- 
stances of this kind? — No, I do not. 

47667. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Would it be 
much better if the Congested Districts Board, besides 
acquiring the island, had been able also to acquu* 
this grass land which is on the same property?— 

47668. And not being able to acquire the grass land, 
do you think it was good to acquire the island a 
set afoot the process of bettering the condition of t 
people? — Oh, it has much improved the islande > 
but these are a very small fraction of the popular 
of the Mullett. , 

47669. So far as it goes you think it was a g 
scheme ? — It is about four miles from the maiman 

47670. If a public board like the Congested Distri 
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Board has failed through causes not under its own 
control to acquire the grass land on this particular 
property, the Walsh property, is not it a good pro- 
ject to acquire an island like Inniskea with the object 
of improving the fishing population ?— It is very good, 
but it will take another century to get along to 
acquire the whole of the lands if they are to be got 
by bits. I would suggest myself and any reasonable 
man, I am sure, will agree that the main point is to 
give compulsory powers of purchase to the Congested 
Districts Board to buy up all Erris. 

47671. You would like to buy up the whole land ? — 
Yes. 

47671a. Do you think if it were bought up by the 
Congested Districts Board that within the boundary 
of the peninsula a sufficient amount of grass land 
would be found to make economic most of the hold- 
ings that are now uneconomic ? — Certainly. The 

figures show that there is 60 per cent, of the whole of 
the land in the hands of 19 men out of a population 
of 2,876. It is quite evident. 

47672. Would you look at Erris as a whole? — Yes. 
47673. Would not you say this, that if Erris, which 
occupies a very unique position, is to be improved 
the whole of it should be bought up at once ? — Yes, 
and drained. 

47674. And great improvements in the shape of 
drainage should be carried out in it ? — Drainage is the 
next thing. 

47676. You think there is no hope for Erris unless 
and until all this waste land is acquired? — None 
whatever, and if I were dying and on my oath I 
would say I believe there would no reform otherwise. 
It is year by year going in fact the other way and 
the youth of the country are all leaving. They can- 
not live on these patches of land, and a number of 
them go across to England for the wages they get 
there, where there is something to be earned, and the 
next thing is America. 

47676. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t would strike 
one that with Erris jutting out to the ocean as it 
does them is another source of livelihood, that is 
the fishing ? — Yes. 

47677. Do you not think that the coast population 
might, to a large extent, be provided for by fishing 
rtW° P fv! ent ? ~ T1 \ at t ls <l ui te so » my lord, but like 
ether things, unfortunately in Erris there is no 
market to be got for the fish. Fish to the value, I 
b heve of £100 in one day has rotted on the shores 
ol Belderig for want of a mode of conveyance. The 
wj?o ta + ke j fn *! ere and there is nothing but this 
long cai to drive xorty miles to Ballina, and there is 
h aX S =™ Se ? d i n 8 the Ash out of here, though there 
° f - fi8h T nd * his coast ‘ In * a ct * is a 
® U f 8°lfi mine. Some have been caught by the 

tons a^e^im^ 11616 t0 th ° extent ° f 8 11 

foS'dZJ} 86 y°\ st ? te , le ads to the conclusion that 

£ tet^rsk°^ he fishing facmties 

SUgo?— boat service at present towards 
fresh fish -n w- ls , that boat service, but bringing 
it That serv^ 1 - n 13 ? farce ’ You could not send 
not meet thJ 1 * 6 ■ 1S lnade quate, inasmuch as it does 
night, and twT!^ a - nd the , fish Hes over there aU 
the fish. h e days 1S enou gh m hot weather to ruin 

OS at 13 n 0m l, im P^ ovemen t, but not sufficient?— 
Mr. O'Kellv’s Y , c °ngested Districts Board, at 
the week but jY’ added one extra trip in 

be bad when H ™ dld do - The fish would 

burn, I beheve W ° Uldbe landed in England. Black- 

47681. Mr 6-KV rr Wher t lfc T aS usua Hy sent to. 

in the w^?J.|^ L Y~ You , have S ot an extra trip 
fishing dropped ° ’ lfc Was ta ^ en ofi the moment the 
47682 I * 

And there w^a S t y durin S the fishing season. 
Mr. Murgatroyd Wh ° 00016 over fr0m Scotland ?— 

ATlieve 6 B ° ai ' d ° f Works g ave guarantees ?— 

47685 y ,^ U j had the €Xtra service Yes. 

m rt 

4/686. Sir ti 

gentleman i n partteY 3 ^owatt.— W hom ?— This 

used to ice the P fi 8 h WUlar ' He had ice specify and 

S?.**’?-"'*" w “ “* y™ 

only made two tnps m the week. 


47688. The Sligo boat?— Yes, the Sligo boat, and 
on account of the quantity of fish that was lost the 
year before owing to having only two trips he got on 
this extra trip, which assisted him materially, as 
every other day he had the fish iced and sent in time 
for the train next morning. 

47689. And after that you got a three times in the 
week service instead of two? — Yes. 

47690. And where was the ice kept?— He kept an 
ice boat. He got the ice in Dublin. 

47661. Where was the ice keptf-On beard the 
lartar, on board of the steamer ; the steamer Tartar 
that plies between here and Sligo. 

47692. Having caught these fish, and having got 
hem on board the ship, he put them into ice on the 
ship ? — On the ship. That is it. 

47693. Sir John Colomb. — You have seen that 
d0 “® Ob, yes ; they were iced on board. 
tucu . not them iced on shore?— He took 
the fish out of the different stations between here and 
. T b er e are four or five stations. There is 
Beldeng and Porturlin and Portacloy and Bally- 
putsi’n at 1086 ^ ^ f ° Ur 3tations the boat usually 
47695. Chairman. — Does this vessel call at those 
jjsj. "27 1 ~?' V”‘ It only calls in at 

aad Portacloy <xn its journey up. 

47696. How often does she call there now ?— It de- 
pends on whether or not she has stuff there for the 
merchants. 

47697. Was it part of this gentleman’s contract that 
she was to call at those places ? — Yes 
■S 98 - Of} tri P '-On every trip, weather per- 
; J? *>? weaker was bad, or a aqaall came, 

I do not flunk she oould pat into thoae plajee, and the 
fish would be left there. 

h^47699. Where were they caught?— Ofi the coast 
47700. Where wer© they brought to principally?— 

sarfAi-ft*."* ““ wm m - 

You s ^ y she called there every other day and 
Sarf 8 ?— Yes ° n b ° ard aJld P ut “f 0 ice-boxes on 

47702. And then taken, to Sligo?— Then taken to 
Biigo but if there was a gale she could not put in 
anywhere, and returned here, and in that case the 
fish had to be taken by carts to Killala station. On 
wveral occasions they had to take the fish on to 
K.il [ala station. 

47703. That rather shows the ice was on shore? — 
lhey had no loe on. shore. They just chanced sending 
them on to Dublin. ° 

47704. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL.-Where were the 
fish put on board of the steamer ?— They were put at 
differrat stations— BaRycastie first, Belderig next, 
and Portacloy and Porturlin, and the fish at those 
stat ™ s T’ e - J take J ? on to the beat and put on board. 

47705. Besides the two runs in the week were there 
exceptional arrangements made on several occasions 
to suit thi s fishing ? — Yes, there were. 

o f th ! rai ?Y? carried’ on to Blacksod 
£? 2* ft ^ contemplated .that it should touch the deep 

water at Broad haven Bay also? Yes v 

47707. That is contemplated? — Yes. 

47708. And touching the deep water at Broadhaven 
Bay would be a very great advantage to the fishing?— 
A very great advantage entirely, my lord. 

47709. Would not it be one great means of de- 
veloping that fishery?— It would, certainly, all along 
"T* “"ft but one thing that would have to ll 
secured would bei a permanent service. 

1 n AIR - M ^ — Are the people very much more 

f YY^ by the north coast than by the 
Muir army route?— Well, we came to the conclusion in 
Belmullet, some eighteen months ago, that we would 
never advocate any particular route, as we were told 
fiy the Government on one or two occasions that they 
could not diagnose what we wanted. We fought 
amongst ourselves in the past, but now we simply ad- 
vocate a line, leaving It to the Government to fix 

k “ w ' hi '’ h 5 '“ ™* ld p- 

Ye®?— £tis supposed that the greater popula- 
tion is to the north coast side and a greater number of 
people would be served on thait side. 

47713. Is not it the fact that the fishing at Broad- 
coasrt i6 far **** than 
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47714. And the population is very much more there ? 
—The population has improved. 

47715 P Therefore, from the fishing point of view, 
is not it the fact that the northern route would be of 
much more use than the Mulranny route 
it would; fit would serve a greater number of people, 

fiS 4 m 6 .^ut' the northern route is oritised some- 
times because there is an idea that it might take trade 
aside?—' Well, I don’t know anything of that I do 
not think so. We are not very particular about which 
we get, or at least we are quite indifferent but 1 
believe what they cadi the All Red Line would be tho 
best of the two. , , , 

47717. Mr O’ Kelly. —You have got a numbei ot 
fishing stations along the north coast ?— ' We have, sir. 

47718. And to develop those fishing stations, and to 
make them a source of profit to the people a railway 
is necessary ?— Without a railway there is no salva- 
tion for Belmullet. You are quite aware of that 
yourself, from the number of journeys you have made 
here. It is the only part of His Majesty’s dominions 
so far from a railway station — forty-two English 
miles. . . 

47719. I will not ask you to offer any opinion, or 
say’ whether you favour the route by Mulranny or 
from Killala by the north coast to Belmullet?— I 
would not be prepared to offer any opinion. We are 
prepared to take a railway, and we are pressing to 
have one, and can show we have a grievance in not 
having one, but we are not going to quarrel amongst 
ourselves agalin about any -of the routes. Let them 
settle it finally for us and we will have it. 

47720. Sir John Colomb. — When you say that you 
are prepared to take a railway I suppose you mean 
to take it for nothing. Are you prepared to say that 
the general feeling of the country is that the dis- 
trict ought to be taxed to make the railway? — There 
is no tax. The Midland Railway, at thelir recent 
meeting, had the matter before them. 

47721. I am not asking you what is the actual 
position, but I am asking you a general question. 
When you say that you are all prepared to take a rail- 
way do you mean to say you are prepared to pay for 
it?— No. 

47722. Now, what is your business— are you a far- 
mer? — I am a farmer’s son. I am a shopkeeper an 
town. 

47723. Do you hold land of your own ? — No ; a few 
patches round the town here. 

47724. Now, what is the acreage of your father’s 
farm ? — It would be eighteen, I should think. 

47725. It is a considerable farm? — No, it is not. 
It would be about twenty acres at the most. 

47726. Is it thoroughly drained? — Well, it is not 
very well drained indeed. 

47727. Gan you tell me why it iis not well drained ? — 
Well, it is in a low-lying place. What I mean is that 
it is along the flat of a river, and what drainage is 
required is naturally drained out in the summer time 
into the river, and in the winter time it gets those 
floods you see in the low-lyiing swamps and draining 
would be of no use. 

47728. And 1 understand that on this farm of your 
father all that can be drained is drained ? — All that 
can be drained is drained. But the fact remains 
that for miles all along that river through which, or 
beside which, our farm is, 'in the winter season, with 
the water swelling, it would be about the level of the 
land, so that there would be no possibility of an 
outlet. 

47729. Quite so. That is enough. But you spoke, 
in a part of your evidenoe, of landlords refusing to 
sell. Do I understand you aright that the landlords 
have refused to sell? — Yes. 

47730. Do you deliberately state that the landlords 
have refused to sell? — Yes, almost all of them, except 
they get fabulous prices, prices of course that the 
Estates Commissioners would not pay, and that the 
Congested Districts Board would not agree to either. 

47731. You do not mean that they refused, but that 
they would not accept the prices offered to them ?— 
Yes. 

47732. And who offered the prices? — Well, the ten- 
ants round the district held a meeting and committees 
were formed and waited on them. 

47733. And the tenants did not offer enough to in- 
duce the landlords to accept the offer. Is that the 
position? — That is it. 

47734. It was not that the landlords refused to part 


with their lands ? — There were some landlords that d ' 1 
refuse. ai “ 

47735. And I want to know who? — Mr. Walsh ' 
number one. He sold the island of Iniuskea w 
refuses to sell large gracing ranches. ' w 

47736. Mr. O’Kelly.— On the mainland?— Chi th 
mainland. And there is Mr. Charles M‘Kyne * 
47737. Sir John Colomb.— How do you know that f 
— I know it from what I heard from the people 
47738. You are not in the secrets of Mr. Walsh' 
property, and you now say that when you say ’the land! 
lords have refused to sell you mean that you have 
heard that they refuse to sell ? — But I am in a posi- 
tion to say what I know. ^ 

47739. That is my point. I want to know whether 
you are giving direct evidence) of a fact of which von 
are perfectly cognizant yourself of your own know- 
ledge, or whether you are making a statement that 
you heard. I want to know which is it ? — Well there 
is this much about it, that we have proofs. 

Of course I have not them here now, but I can find 
proofs for you of where those landlords have been 
written to, and one of the reasons why they would 
not sell is because their estates have been encum- 
bered, and they would not be entitled to the bonuses 
that they would in inland districts, or in non-con- 
gested districts. Those estates have been encumbered, 
and they wanted twenty-four and twenty-six yeans’ pur- 
chase for land which, if you travelled about the place 
and saw it, and how the tenants have to live, yon 
would be inclined to say they could not afford to pay 
more than twelve or fourteen years’ purchase for in- 
stead of twenty-six. 

47740. What I want to know is this, when yon 
make a statement, whether you are making it from 
your own knowledge or from hearsay?— I have 
made it from what I heard, but I can give yon 
proofs of it, too. 

47741. You said it was not wise for the purchasing 
authority, the Estates Commissioners or the Con- 
gested Districts Board, to purchase part of a pro- 
perty, but that when they purchase they should 
purchase the whole of it? — Yes. 

47742. And, therefore, you agree that the purchas- 
ing authority, taking part of the property, should 
be bound to take the whole of it ? — I believe that the 
whole of Erris should be purchased out and com- 
pulsory powers given to the Estates Commissioners 
or Congested Districts Board to purchase the whole 
of it out, and finish it. What I do complain of is 
the purchasing in patches of uneconomic land at a 
fabulous amount of money instead of adding to these 
poor tenants. 

47743. And you have given a reason for it. that 
if they were to buy in patches that way it would 
take a century to settle it ? — I mean at the rate they 
have gone on in Erris up to the present. 

47744. But remember that the Congested Districts 
Board has to-day an enormous tract of country, and 
that the policy of the Board is to buy all property 
straightaway. Do you not think that it must take 
an extremely long time for the Congested Districts 
Board to settle those properties, or do anything with 
them — do you not as a business man and shopkeeper 
see that in altering the face of the country by the 
action of a public authority, whether that public 
authority has compulsory powfer to acquire the 
property or not, it must take years and years to deal 
with that large tract of land? — I quite agree with 
that, but how is it that in non-coiigested areas where 
the lands have not been encumbered as in Erris fire 
time3 as many purchases have taken place, and at a 
very reasonable number of years’ purchase than on 
estates where it is more necessary that they should. 

47745. You are now talking about the grievances of 
landlords and tenants? — Yes. 

47746. This question of a public authority is a dif- , 
ferent question. Now I want to take this district 01 
Erris and ask you a question. I understand you 
advocate that the policy of the Congested Distn cl * 
Board, the public authority charged with settling 
matters, should be to buy the whole of that pemn 
sula and drain it — is that what you say ?— "To dran 
it where necessary. There is not so much drains^ 
required inside as outside. The district where y 
travelled between here and Ballycastle, which is 
mountainous district, is what would require 
mostly. 

47747. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I understood you to refer 
to the whole barony of Erris 1 — Yes. 
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a7748 Sir John Colomb. — I will take the whole 
barony.’ A considerable amount of drainage is neces- 

Sa 47749 Y Now, is there labour enough in the barony to 
fin all the drainage that is necessary— supposing you 
are dealing with a congested district and going to 
carry out this policy of yours, to buy the whole of the 
harony which requires drainage, I want to know is 
there labour enough in the barony to carry out that 

P °47750. Plenty of labour? — Plenty of labour. It is 
very easy to find a number of young men, able-bodied 
men that pass from here every year to Scotland to 
work six months at harvesting there, and if we 
had an industry of that sort in the barony of 
Erris we would have the labour of these young men 
at home, and there would be a certainty that they 
would work at very much less than they get across the 
water and you would have more than you would 
want, in fact. , , , ... 

47751. What is the current rate of wages of the 
labourer here— supposing I am a farmer and want to 
get half a dozen men for drainage work?— One and 


get half 
sixpence a day. 

47752. Do you mean to tell me that m the barony 
of Erris there would be labour enough at Is. 6 d. a 
dav to drain the whole of the barony ? — Certainly. 

47753. Now, if there is so much surplus labour for 
half the year, why do not the farmers drain it now ? — 
They cannot. . 

47754. I am very much struck with the weeds 
everywhere. If there is that surplus labour available, 
at all events for half the year at Is. 6 d. a day, why 
is so much left undone, and why is the country 
covered with weeds, even up to the doors of the 
houses?— I will explain that very soon. The very 
day they put the crops down the boys, and girls too, 
sad to say, have to go. Immediately the crops aro 
put down for their parents, for their father or their 
mother, these youths are off to England or Scotland. 
They have to go across there to earn the rent and to 
provide also for the sustenance of the household. 
They have, in addition to paying the rent of an un- 
economic farm, to provide Indian meal, for that is 
what the unfortunate peasantry have to live on here 
for the balance of the season if the crop fails. Then 
how can they be here weeding the land when they are 
earning the rent across in Scotland? 

47755. What time are they away ?— They are away 
from about the 1st of May to August — three or four 
months in the year. 

47756. What is the surplus labour doing here, be- 
tween September and 1 April, the time they are here ? — 
Well, at that time, six months of the year round here 
is the winter season, and the places are all flooded, 
and you would be for weeks through rain and storm 
kept to your hut, and there would be no chance of 
draining the land in that season, when it is lying 
flooded, and there is not dry weather. 

47757. Is not it the case that draining is never done 
in the harvest time or summer time, but that it is 
always done between the months of September and 
April, and do you know of drainage work carried on 
at any other time of the year but that? — I am not 
aware. 

47758. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I wanted to ask 
you a question about those estates in Erris, and the 
purchase of estates in the barony of Erris. Owing 
to the migration to England the land probably has 
not received from the labouring population the 
amount of attention that would be required ?— That 
is quite true, my lord. They cannot give it the 
amount of attention that is required, for I think I 
have described that they have to go over to earn tlie 
rent. That is common knowledge, and then if the 
year is bad they have to take home as much money 
as will buy Indian meal, the staple food for poor- 
persons living here. 

47759. Now, if the Board bought a block of estates 
in a portion of the barony of Erris, and wished to 
improve the agricultural methods as well as to en- 
large the holdings, and drain and to some extent 
fence the holdings, do you think the people would 
be content to remain as tenants for a period of three 
°r four, or even five years if necessary, in order that 
that remedial process should be brought to a finish 
before the tenants became peasant proprietors ? — I am 
quite certain they would remain for a long time, 
much less three or four years. 

47760. Do you' not think that if this work is to be 


done it ought to be properly done in the way I sug- 
gest? Do you not think that the land ought to be 
held, and not transferred to the tenants, till the main 
drains are made, till the people have learned a good 
deal from agricultural instruction as to the cultiva- 
tion of the enlarged holdings, and so on? — Quite so. 

I am quite certain even that the sons and daughters 
of the poor tenantry round here, if they had this 
land purchased here and little enlargements and better 
land, would come back from America to work here 
for a lifetime, and that they would all come from 
England to work here, and that there would be no 
such thing as going to England at all. One and six- 
pence a day would be better for them here than 
2s. 6 d. in England, or whatever they might earn. 

47761. That is quite interesting, but I want your 
attention to a slightly different matter. You began by 
stating to the Commission that for the improvement 
of a district like this purchase should be made on a 
large scale — in other words, that estates should be 
bought cn llocl — JSn bloc, and right off ; immediately. 
Because if it is to go on as it is going on, my lord, the 
people here will become quite disgusted. There are 
four years of the time passed now, and nothing done 
for Erris, out of 68i, a fraction of the time for paying 
up. 

47762. Suppose we agree about that, is not it neces- 
sary that an improving authority, like the Congested 
Districts Board, having got a block of estates in a 
place like Erris, should retain them on its hands for 
two or three, or possibly five, years, putting them 
through an improving process before it transfers them 
to the tenants as tenant purchasers? — Well, my lord, 
the only solution for that is this : there are four years 
passed ; why did not they formulate a scheme four 
years ago if they wanted to take them over for a few 
years 1 

47763. I only wanted your opinion, if you have one, 
on this matter. I will put it to you in a way you will 
perfectly grasp. Supposing the past is past, and that 
the Board has authority to deal with a block of estates, 
and that it makes up its mind that for the good of 
the people themselves the improving process is not one 
that can be gone through in a year, and that it must 
necessarily take two or three years, would the people 
on whose behalf that remedial process is being con- 
ducted, and who during it will have remunerative 
labour on their own lands, be content to remain as 
at present for two or three years or more while the 
process is being conducted, with the prospect at the 
end of it of being peasant proprietors, or will they 
insist on forcing the hands of the Board, and demand- 
ing an eaily transfer of the land to the people? — You 
are asking me the feeling of the people, and I am 
fairly conversant with the feeling of the whole of the 
public. I represent the greater division, and my 
knowledge of the feeling of the people presently, my 
lord, is that they have got so disgusted, looking at 
their neighbours across the bog having 8s. reduction 
on non-congested areas, where there is no congestion 
at all, and paying the full amount to the landlord— 
they have got so disgusted that nothing will satisfy 
them in face of this coming winter or coming spring, 
which promises to be a bad one, but immediate pur- 

47764 Mr. O'Kelly. — The question his lordship the 
bishop has put to you is one of far greater importance- 
than you fancy, and I jvould like you to answer that 
before you become discursive ?— My belief is that 
nothing short of immediate purchase will satisfy them. 

His lordship will put it again to you, as it is a 
question of very great importance. 

47766. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Perhaps it is a 
question that I should rather, ask of one of the small 
farmers themselves, who work their holdings in the 
remotest parts of the peninsula. When a small far- 
mer comes up this is a question I would like to ask 
him : “ Would he be content to remain a tenant of the 
Congested Districts Board seeing his land improved < 
—Oh, he certainly would say he did not nund how 
long he remained a tenant of the Congested Districts 
Board so long as he saw his house and his farm were 
improving, and that he would be earning on it. Why 
not? The people would be perfectly satisfied for 
four or five or even six years. The longer the better. 
As long as the farm was improving he would be pei- 
fectly satisfied, I am sure. , 

47767. Mr. O’Kelly— The tenant would not care 
about remaining a tenant of the Congested districts 
Board for two, three, four, or five years while the 
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process of improvement was going on ? — Naturally, he 
would not ; because he would also see his farm im- 
proved, and fences made, and he would be earning 
something himself. 

47768. Sir John Coiomb. — Provided he is paid for 
improving his own land? — Yes. 

47769. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I will put that 
to you, just stating the case. He would be paid for 
the work that he did from day to day, and something 
would go on the holding in its improved condition to 
cover, to some extent at all events, the expenditure ? — 
That is what I mean, my lord ; because without it is 
improved there would be no use in living on it. 

47770. Chaleman. — I am afraid we must have to get 
on to the next stage? — I have something else I wish 
to bring under your notice — another grievance peculiar 
to Erris. I find that the amount given in parish 
grants in the County Mayo up to the 31st of March, 
1905, for all Mayo is extraordinary. One union gets 
50 per cent, of the whole of this county. I do not 
know if it has come under your notice before, but I 
have been looking the matter up, and I find from these 
figures that it is ridiculous on the face of it that 
Swinford Union should get £10,806 6s. 4d. out of a 
total of £21,857 4s. 3d. meted) out to the whole 
county.* 

47771. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes ; if you go 
into the question of expenditure on different divisions 
of the County Mayo you cannot confine your attention 
merely to expenditure on Parish Committees ; you will 
have to go into every domain of expenditure? — The 
Parish Committee expenditure is one item ; parish 
banks is another item ; and then you have the Agricul- 
tural and Technical Board another ; but this is one 
Department now, my lord, with money practically 
common to all. It is Imperial taxes. 

47772. But if you go into the domain of sea work, 
piers and harbours, you will scarcely find that in the 
Sw infor d division? — Because there are no seas in it. 

47773. Mr. O’Kelly. — Give us the figures? — I will 
give you the figures, and they are remarkable to look 
at. Now in the Swinford division there is £10,806 
5s. 4d. 

47774. What is the total for the whole county ? — It 
is £21,857 4s. 3d. 

47775. Go on?— Swinford Union, £10,806 5s. 4d. 
You know the heading under which this comes — it is 
parish grants. Ballina Union, £1,428 4s. 6d. ; Bel- 
mullet Union, £1,820 9s. ; Ballinrobe, £597 7s. 6d. ; 
Castlebar, £895 12s. 6d. ; Killala, £80 6s. 6 d. ; Olare- 
morris, £3,261 10s. 7 d. ; Westport, £2,758 Is. Id. 

47776. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Parish 
Committee scheme was originally started to meet the 
condition of things in the Swinford Union, and from 
the Swinford Union it has spread all round, and it 
is a necessity of the case that in the place where it 
was originally started for there would be more expendi- 
ture under that scheme than elsewhere. But if you 
want to test whether this quarter of a million, given 
to the Congested Districts Board is equitably or other- 
wise expended you should go into other departments 
of expenditure as well as tne important one to which 
you have referred ?— Well, my lord, there are some 
unions anyhow that 6eem to be living on grants alto- 
gether. 

47777. Mr. O'Kelly. — Arising out of his lordship’s 
question, have you got any grant in the rural district 
of Belmullef. for other purposes save the grant from 
the Congested Districts Board of £450 for a bridge. 
Have you got any other . grant ? — We have got a 
gTa . nt .. from ' tlie Agricultural and Technical Board. 

47778. I -am talking of the Congested Districts 
Board. You have brought out rather striking figures, 
and I should like to put to you a question in connec- 
tion with that. Have you got any other grant to 
the rural district of Belmullet from the Congested 
Districts Board— for piers, and harbours, or boats, 
etc. f — Not that I am aware of. 

47779. Other than the £450 for the swing bridge?— 
That woouM be all that I know of, if yon call it a 
pant from the Congested Districts Board. And the 
, Thel : 6 H ve ^ ««“*•, 1 believe, puny 
amOTmt° to* lat S ° rt ’ 1 C ° uld not tel1 you wJi at they 
JSEJ'k % h , as ,"® Nation to the Parish Com- 
hlS • 1 °uf S u lp su gg eslted to you that possibly 
B t S™ 1 & lt *w ght ™ glve ? to tie *o»l district of 
Belmullet *bat would make up for the anmrPTit 
t'STT. tr Nofl *W ^ the sort, mre is Sr C oS- 


47781. Now, have any works been carried . 
P orturlm ? — There are some repairs done them ! at 
slip. t0 a 

47782. And at Poitaoloy !— Not that I am miBtl 
I could not say whether it is Portacloy or Portnl' 
but there have been some repairs to a slip them™’ 
years ago. * e 801116 

47783. And at Inver?— Not that I am aware 
There has been no expenditure in the way of • 
or harbours round here to my recoUecti™ 
mmy sums. There have been no* and agaii, S. 
there is a slip, a few pounds spent on it- but iZ 
twenty years there have been no such amounts « 
there have been spent the two years endine 31 
1905, in Swinford Union. b Urcll > 

47784. Meet Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D id you ever 
hear of a parish grant being applied for in this dis 
triefe, amd the grant being refused?— I believe there 
was some difference. I suppose we misconducted our 
selves lin some manner when we were refused a grant 
some two years ago or twelve months ago. I 
not tell you. 

47785. Was it .for a reasonable cause?— Well it 
was some difference, I believe, between the Chairman 
and the people, if I do not mistake. I know in one 
parish, in Bangor, there was a difference, and I 
heard there was a difference at Glencastle, and I 
heard! there was a difference somewhere else, but the 
amount of the moneys granted is what I look to, 
Those moneys must have been applied for from here 
and must be common to all. 

47786. You do not think lit was too . much to have 
an application made for a Parish Committee grant? 
— Too much to have an application, made, my lord! 
I would not think so. 

47787. And then, again, would you expect that the 
work should be done in a proper way by the Parish 
Committee? — Otherwise they would never get the 
money. 

47788. Have you any reason to suppose that with 
application made and the work carried out in the 
usual way, there is any parish in Erris that could not 
have a Parish Committee and these grants ?— I do not 
see any reason why any parish in Erris should not 
have a Parish Committee, and have its share of 
the aggregate. I see no reason why Parish Com- 
mittee should not be peculiar to Erris as well as to 
any other union oh: district. And really the amounts 
are very considerable. They are Imperial taxes; and 
I -understand that it is a grievance that we, the poorest 
union lin the whole County Mayo, should not be en- 
titled to get our just share of these grants as well as 
Swinford, where there are men, T suppose, more able 
than we are to make a claim. And then I do not 
know how it is. 

47789. Sir John Colomb. — I want to ask you this 
question generally, to clear my mind. If you cannot 
show that applications have been refused by the Con- 
gested Districts Board to the Parish Committee, and 
that there are sufficient Parish Committees working 
in this district, then I suppose you would admit that 
it is the fault of the people in the locality, not the 
fault of the Congested Districts Board? — Well, I can- 
not answer yon, but I will inquire into it, or put the 
question here to know whose fault it is that we would 
not get it. 

47790. You could not give a concrete case from your 
knowledge as a public man, of a Parish Committee 
having been refused, but you have explained that you 
do not know of an application by the Parish Com- 
mittee, and therefore, that being so, I presume I may 
take it from you that the fault lies, not with the 
Congested Districts Board, but with the locality in 
not having anplied ? — Well, I really think we aw 
very seldom behind time in asking in this district. 
I do not understand how it is. I think, it is the 
influence, as far as I can make it out, of the men 
, applying in the other unions that accounts for their 
giving them so much of these grants, comparatively 
speaking. 

47791. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — H ave you applied I— 
I am sure we have. I am certain. 

47792. Have the parishes applied for grants for 
the establishment of Parish Committees? — Yes. 

47793. And have they been refused ? — I believe 
they have. 

47794. Can you give me the names of those that 
applied? — Bangor, and some of the gentlemen gipng 
evidence, who are on this Committee would be m 
better position to tell you. 
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47795. You make a statement, and I want .to get 
the facts on which you really make the statement. I 
am not disputing your statement, but I am asking 
for the facts on which you make it? — What you 
asked me is have we applied. 

47796. I want you to give me the names of the 
parishes that have applied, and have been refused by 
the Congested Districts Board. That is what I want 
to know ? — I have no doubt that they have all 
applied. 

47797. That will not do. I am asking for the 
names of the parishes? — Bangor, I believe, is one. 

47798. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Bangor and an- 
other both had grants. Some that applied did not 
get them, but I think you will find that there was 
some difficulty about the way the business was done ? 
—Yes ; I believe there was some difference between 
the managers, or the chairman, and the committee. 


47799. Mr. O'Kelly. — Have you got a Parish Com- 
mittee in Belmullet 1 — I do not think so. I do not 
know. I am not quite certain. 

47800. Sir John Colomb. — Do you belong to Bel- 
mullet? — Yes, I do. 

47801. And you take a great interest in public 
questions ; and, am I to take it, that you really do 
not know whether there is a Parish Committee or 
not? — I do not know. I am not quite certain. Yes, 
I hear now there is a Parish Committee here. I 
was not quite certain. The interest I take in this 
matter is purely in reference to the enormous amount 
of this money spent in one union compared with 
another, which you cannot dispute is quite correct. 

47802. Your idea of policy would be to divide the 
Congested Districts Board money equally among the 
different districts. Is 'that what you advocate ? — 
Yes, that we are entitled to just as much as Swin- 
ford, being as poor, if not a poorer, union. 


Mr. Felim Scanlan examined. 


47803 . Chairman.— You are appointed by the Rural 
District Council of Belmullet? — Yes, my lord. 

47804. Tell the Commission what you have got to 
say? — I am a small tenant farmer, my lord. 

47805. Where? — Glencastle. I have been Vice- 

Chairman of Belmullet District Council for the last 
eight years, and Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
for the last two years, and I have been bred and born 
in Erris. 

47806. Is Glencastle in the Mullett? — On the road 
between here and Ballina, within four miles of the 
town on the Ballina road. 

47807. What is the valuation of your holdine ? — 
£4 5s. 6 


47808. What is the acreage ?— The acreage is about 
fourteen acres, with a few acres of mountain land 
added to it. 

47809. Fourteen acres of what? — Of reclaimed cut- 
away bog, most of it. 

47810. But the bog having been cut-away, it is all 
land which you can till? — Well, there may be a few 
acres more. There are a few acres more reclaimable. 

47811. But of those fourteen acres that you say 
have been reclaimed, all can be tilled if you had an 
opportunity of tilling them? — No, my lord, there is 
a great part could not be. All the ingenuity of man 
would not make it yield. 

47812. What use do you make of it ? — Let the cattle 
run on it. There could not be any other use made 
of it. 


47813. Why is not it capable of being tilled ? — It is 
not good enough. There is nothing in parts of it 
but gravel for twenty years. 

47814. Does it grow grass of any kind ? — Spots here 
and there. 

47815. Not fit for cattle to feed on? — Oh, poor 
feeding for a goat, part of it. 

47816. This land is not of much use ? — One part of 
it. I do not mean the whole holding, or anything 
like it, but part of it. 

47817. What is the extent of the portion that is 
useless? — About an acre, or an acre and a half. 
47818. Out of fourteen? — Out of fourteen acres. 
47819. You have got at least ten acres of land 
which can stand tilling? — Well, I believe there are 
between eight and ten acres. There is another part 
of my holding which is not reclaimable, but still it is 
f, 0 ’, s ° had for grazing purposes, because it is land 
tnat has been torn away by a river, and as the river 
moved to one side it has left behind it a bed of 
stones .hat very little skin has grown on, and it is 
^Possible to till that. 

47820. But of those fourteen acres that have been 
reclaimed you think ten could be tilled ? — I think ten 
co "“ he tilled and meadowed. 

4/821. Go on?— Well, I believe owing to the small 
Sf 8 ? hhe majority of the holdings in this union 
at compulsion is necessary, and I believe, for the 
mfortunate state of the people that it could not be 
mudh tui ^ ess “the whole union is bought up 
J* 16 p^g^sted Districts Board, or some other body 
powefred to do so, and then the holdings enlarged 
. i * e P oss ible. And where there is not a possibility of 
the holdings I would suggest that anywhere 
inns r ®^ anna ble bog adjacent to the small hold- 
s ne Government should in some way assist the 


people in draining, reclaiming, and liming this moun- 
tain land, and that would in fact increase the value 
'of those small holdings very much. My lord, if you 
allow me. to make a general statement I shall en- 
deavour to answefc any questions put to me after- 
wards. There is another reason why I think that the 
Congested Districts Board should have power to buy 
out a large tract of land. Now, for instance, there 
has been a small estate sold here in this union called 
the Carey estate. That estate was made up of two 
patches of land, for they aim nothing more than 
patches. The tenants used part of it as grazing land 
with the exception of what one tenant occupied. It 
is within quarter of a mil© of Belmullet here. The 
other part of it is away in Rathhill, and it is thickly 
populated. Well, the holding of the tenant that re- 
sides adjacent to the grazing land has been enlarged 
without a penny expense to the Congested Districts 
Board, or to anybody else. Now, just alongside of 
him there is a very congested townland called Anti- 
collaun, and if the Congested Districts Board had 
the power of compulsion they could have bought out 
Anticollaun, and they could have changed every hold- 
ing in Anticollaun by the addition of a few acres of 
this grass land without a penny expenditure to the 
Board. Well, what has occurred now? If they gave 
Mr Noam a few acres they would enlarge his holding. 
They have td go to the expenditure of building two 
cottages, and that, I believe, will cost a couple of 
hundred pounds, or perhaps more — and will not the 
tenants have to pay this? And if they had the 
power of compulsion, the road mins through the very 
centre of this grazing land, and they could cut out 
a little patch for each of the adjoining men and 
change their holdings from uneconomic to economic 
without a penny expense to the tenants, and that 
would be a great matter to them. 

47822. Tlhat is very interesting, but I should like to 
understand it completely. You tell us that there was 
a small property bought by the Board, as I think on 
the road between here and Glencastle? — Part of it, 
and another part of it six miles distant. 

47823. Sir John Colomb. — To the east or west? — 
South. It is called Duyork. 

47824 Chairman. — Is that near Lisshall? — Within 
a mile of Lisshall or so. 

47825. Upon the Carey estate? — The Carey estate. 

47826. You say on a little patch by the side of the 
road there lived one tenant? — One tenant, and the 
rest of iit was grazing land. 

47827. And the Board added some grazing land to 
this tenant ? — To this tenant. 

47828. And enlarged his holding? — Yes. 

47829. And the rest of the land they .divided into 
two holdings? — Yes, and they have to go to the ex- 
pense of building two houses on it. 

47830. They have brought in two tenants ? — No, not 
as yet, my lord, because they have not the houses 
bulilt. The Board occupies the land at present. 

47831. They mean to bring in two tenants? — I 
understand so. 

47832. They have created two new tenancies for this 
land which they purchased ? — They have not as yet, 
but it is in the hands of the Board, and they intend 
to bring in two people. 

E 2 
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47833 It has not been settled where the people are 
to come from?— Well I am not in the secrets of the 

B< 47834. What do you say that they ought to have 
done ? — My contention is that they ought to have 
bought the adjoining townland. Anticollaun I think 
is on the Short estate. I do not exactly know, but 
I think the landlord is Mr. Short. 

47835. Is that grazing land too?— No, it is ten- 
anted. You have not understood me, I am afraid. 

I have stated that adjacent to this grazing land there 
was a congested townland, owned by another landlord, 
and if the Board were empowered to buy tins land- 
lord out, to use compulsion and buy thbs little estate 
out they could add to those holdings without having 
a penny of expenditure by giving each of them a 
little strip of this land that the road runs through, 
and it is within half a mile of each of them. 

47836. And dt comes to this, that you disagree with 
the policy of the Board in having created two new 
tenancies ? — I do not, my lord ; I do no such thing. 

47837. Is not this what you object to, that you 
think that the balance of this grass land ought to have 
been given to the congested portion ? — Living adj aceut 
to it ; for the sake of economy. 

47838. And that if they bought that townland and 
added parts of this grass land to the holdings on that 
townland, that would have been a better thing than 
creating two new tenancies as they are doing by 
building these two new houses on the grass land? — 
I believe, where possible, that the people should not be 
disturbed, and I believe where possible, that the 
holdings should be enlarged without disturbing the 
people, because it would not be so expensive. And 
these improvements of course and all that are very 
good, but I may tell you that they are not so good for 
the farmer when he looks forward for 68£ years and 
has to pay it back. 

47839. Yes, but it really must amount to this, that 
there were two ways in, which this grass land could 
have been used ? — Yes. 

47840. One way was to do what the Board have 
done, create two new houses? — Yes. 

47841. And the other way was to divide it among 
the congested populatiion which you speak of who 
occupy land which of course would also have to be 
bought by the Board ? — Yc-s. 

47842. And I suppose what happens now is that 
those congested people see regretfully that the land 
which they hoped to get added to their holdings has 
now been used for the creation of two new tenancies ? 
— No doubt they would be anxious to get it. 

47843. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnvll. — T he witness’s 
point is that the Board should have compulsory 
powers. The point you have put to Lord Dudley, I 
think, is that the Board should have had compulsory 
powers to acquire that estate of small holdings so 
that they would have been enabled to carry out this 
process which you recommend? — Yes, my lord. 

47844. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And so save the cost 
of building two new cottages? — Save the price of 
building two new cottages, and build those cottages 
on some extensive grazing ranch that the Board might 
purchase. 

47845. Chairman.— Now, tell me another thing. 
This is very interesting. These congested people that 
you speak of on this townland that the Board ought 
to have bought are very poor at present? — They are 
very poor. 

47846. I suppose a great many of them are migra- 
tory labourers ? — Yes, my lord, very many of them. 

47847. Do you imagine that if the Board had been 
able to purchase that property, and distribute some 
of this grass land amongst them, it would have 
so improved their position that they would no longer 
have had to go to England as migratory labourers? — 
Well, it would be a great attraction to them to stop 
at home. 

47848. Do you think that the addition of this grass 
land would have enabled them to do so? — I believe 
that an ordinary-sized holding of £4 or £5 rent, if 
you add to that holding five ot six acres, or even 
less, of good land it will be changed in its aspect alto- 
gether. 

47849. Would it change it to such an extent that it 
would make them independent of wages earned in 
England? — Well, I cannot go that far, but I believe 
it would go a good way in doing so. 

47850. And in your opinion still, although it 
would improve their condition, and make them more 


comfortable, it would not so improve their holdin 
that they could live on them without having to 83 
and earn money ? — Well, I believe in the case of K ° 
large family, with three or four grown sons, that D 
course, one might, go away to assist the others’ by 
earning when he has not earning to get at home 3 
47851. Some of them would remain on the holdings 
and the others go to England? — Certainly. £ 

47852. I suppose it is an uncommon thing to find 
a family with two or three grown sons living at home! 
— No. 

47853. Now, in cases of that kind, would not most 
of the grown sons go away?— The people are not 
anxious to go away if they could live at home, 
47854. But, as a matter Qf fact, do they not do so 
at present, under present conditions? — Under pre- 
sent conditions they cannot do otherwise. 

47855. They have to go? — Yes. 

47856. And under present conditions it is rather an 
uncommon thing to find a family with three grown 
sons at home? — It is rather, I believe. 

47857. Sir Eeancis Mowatt. — The balance of the 
land on which those two new cottages have been 
built, and on which two new tenancies are now to 
be made, how much is that? — The thing is small 
altogether. It is only a mere patch of grazing land. 
The acreage I do not know. 

47858. But about what? — Well, it may be about 
forty acres as far as I know. 

47859. And what is the number of small holdings 
amongst which you would divide it?— Well, I cannot 
exactly say, but I think there are, perhaps, thirteen 
or fourteen. 

47860. Well, this additional' land would not give 
them an acre a piece? — Oh, yes, forty acres would, 
47861. Well, two acres at best among nineteen 
families ? — Well, even so. Two acres of an addition 
to a poor man makes a great change in his farm. 
Now, there are in the union of Belmullet 1,800 hold- 
ings of £4 valuation and less. Well, on very many 
of these holdings the little patches that are suitable 
for tillage are in tillage, I believe, since time im- 
memorial. Well, that is a terrible state of 
affairs. I call it an unnatural state of affairs, 
because land, to get the benefit that nature intended 
out of it, must get a rest. That man’s holding is 
miserably small, and he has to keep it in tillage 
year after year. He cannot give any part of it a 
rest. He cannot practise modern farming or rota- 
tion of crops. He cannot lay it out in grass to 
gather more strength, and that accounts very much 
for the weeds we see growing throughout the length 
and breadth of the country to-day, because if that 
man had fresh land to break in every few yean, and 
leave out the acre that he had in tillage for the last 
four or five years, no weeds would appear because the 
land would grow clean. In like manner on the great 
majority of our little holdings we cannot farm it to 
advantage for this reason. Take a man with a hue 
level stretch of a farm, and with his horse and 
plough, and modem farming implements. That man 
could get through as much work for the year rou 
as four of us together with our pick and shovel. 
And what is more, on some of the hillsides, as yon 
might see in taking a look through ' the cantor 
which I would much recommend you to do-on some 
of the hillsides, even if we had them, we could not 
work horse, cart, or plough The People “ 
carry the manure up to the land in JJ ri i 
on their backs in creels like beasts of burde , 
they have to carry the scanty produce of 
home to the stackyards in the same way. A . 
is a terrible state of affairs, and many 
people, I am aware, have to live for the f even 
year on Indian meal. Yes, gentlemen, witho 
a drop of milk. And a landlord would not even im 
his dog with that. _ 

47862. Chairman.— Just let me on that P 0 '^. 8 V 
you this— the fact that ploughs and other agnc 
tural implements cannot possibly be used o 
holdings, I suppose, in many cases is due 
nature of the sell, is not itl-Yee, the ohm*' .1 
the holding. , 

47863. The character of the holding?—' 
are a good many townlands in this unio , 

what is known as rundale, if you know ^ 

about it. Well, now, a man might oerapy 0 f 
eight acres of land, and that seven or eig 
land might be scattered here and there P 
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, the number of twenty- eight throughout the length 
and breadth of a village. That poor man might 
n on ]y the one cow, and he has to stand up at that 
cow to prevent her from eating either his own patch 
of potatoes or his neighbour’s patch of potatoes that 
is on the other side of it, watching her on what is 
known as the path, and if he does not do it himself 
he has to keep his child at home to do it. 

47863 a. When an estate is bought by the Congested 
Districts Board and reconstructed the rundale comes 
to an end. Do you know any case in which a man 
«-ho because of the rundale, was formerly unable to 
use the plough, was then able to use the plough ? — I 
know very little about the operations of the Con- 
gested Districts Board as far as land purchase is 
concerned. They have got little patches, and that is 
the only thing. I never knew about the purchases 
of the Board. 

47864. Now look at that map there of the barony 
of Erris. All that yellow colour represents estates 
purchased by the Board, so they have done a good deal 
there? — Well, most of that is in the union of 
Aughouse. 

47866. You do not know anything about those 
properties ?— I know very little. 

47866. In your opinion, if the properties that you 
speak of are in rundale were reconstructed that would 
enable the people to use the plough ? — That depends 
on the character of the land. I have already described 
that the construction of the land is such in places 
that a plough oould not be used, or any farming 
implements but the shovel, spade, and creel. 

47867. And, therefore, when you complain that the 
people are forced to till the land with the spade and 
carry the manure on their backs, and the produce of 
their holdings back again on their backs, that does 
not necessarily mean that it is from any lack of 
action by the Board, but it is due to the nature of 
the soil itself ? — Oh, certainly ; I never thought, my 
lord, of accusing the Board of the construction of the 
soil. 

47868. But I say that in pointing that out you 
are not suggesting that? — I am not in any way sug- 
gesting it. 

47869. Well? — I would also point out that the land 
of Erris, I believe, for the most part is lime, and 
certainly every man of intelligence must admit that 
lime on a soil properly drained makes a great change 
for the better. There is a limestone quarry at Glen- 
castle, where I live, and the people are prevented by 
the landlord from carrying away this lime and 
making use of it. 

47870. Sir John Colomb. — The people are pre- 
vented, you say? — Yes, sir. I do not blame him. I 
would suggest that the Congested Districts Board 
should build a limekiln, which would not cost very 
much. There is any amount of mountain land ad- 
jacent to the place, and there could be any amount 
of turf got, and very cheaply, to burn this lime and 
continue quarrying it and burning it for the year 
round, and selling it out to the tenant farmers at a 
nominal price, or at a small price, and, failing that, 

I would suggest that the Board, or the Government, 
or some other Department, should approach the land- 
lord— it is called the Atkinson Estate — and purchase 
the people’s right to go there and carry away the 
stone and burn it to lime the land. 

47871. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Where is that 
estate?— Glencastle, my lord. As a proof that the 
soil is deficient in lime we can hardly grow a turnip 
crop, but it is attacked by a very destructive disease 
ii° Wn . as " finger and toe.” There are, I believe, 
other insects in the land that are very injurious to 
crops, and I believe the lime would kill them. 

47872. Sir John Colomb. — Are you speaking of re- 
claimed — I am speaking of the land gene- 

rally, for I believe the whole of it, with the exception 
ot patches along the seashore that have been manured 
with sea manure is deficient in lime. I do not be- 
lieve that part is deficient in lime, but any land that 
this sea manure has not been used on is, I believe, 
aeucient in lime. Now we are, I am sorry to say, in 
he present year, face to face with what threatens to 
~ e ,? ne tbe worst years that I remember, and it is 
ather humiliating to have to refer to these things 
s often as we have, unfortunately, but the potato 
o °P 1,1 “y opinion is going to be a worse failure 
an last year. The people were advised to spray 
, nsiv ®ly,, and they did so. Some of them even 
stuff in order to spray and save the 
P that they were depending on for their livelihood. 


But the potato has been attacked by another disease a U g. 23, 1907. 
known as Ball Bin. I suppose you do not under- ’ — k 

stand Irish. Mr. Felim 

47873. Chairman. — I think it would be, perhaps, Scanlal1, 
for the general convenience of the Commissioners if 
you would speak in English ? — I am sorry you cannot 
6peak Irish, for I would prefer to give my evidence in 
Irish. 

47874. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There are two 
of the Commissioners who speak Irish — Mr. Suther- 
land and myself ? — I am glad to hear it, and 
what is more, I hope that you, my lord, also will 
set about learning tire Irish language, and that the 
next “time you come round you will be able to take 
my evidence in Irish. 

47876. Chairman. — Go on? — Well, the potato crop 
is attacked by a disease known amongst the peasants 
as Ball Ban or White Spot. It attacks the stalk. 

I do not know whether it is produced internally or 
attacks it externally, but in any case it is attacked 
by a worm. There appears a white spot on the stalk 
within a few inches of the soil, and the result is 
that the stalk si poisoned and it dies, and whatevr 
chance you have of getting potatoes under a blighted 
stalk you have no chaaioe whatever of getting them 
under a stalk with Ball Ban. That disease has played 
havoc this year I believe owing to the wet. In any 
case if the potatoes continue to fail as they have been 
doing for the last few years, I believe the people must 
resort to something else for a livelihood. Now, what 
I suggest, and I suggested it four years ago I believe, 
to six members of tire Congested Districts Board, who 
happened to visit this little isolated spot of _ ours, 
the building of a com mill in some central district 
of the. union for an experiment. Now, we look upon the 
potato orop as the most important part of our tillage, 
and we use almost all old manure on it, except what 
we use to top-dress meadow. W'hat I suggested to tire 
Board was that if they built a com mill in a central 
district we would set less potatoes and grow more 
grain and apply the manure that we used to buy to 
tire patches of the grain, and that we would force 
a grain crop, and that we would not be so much de- 
pendent upon the potato for our food. I am sorry 
to say that Father O’Hara of Kiltimagh, was my 
chief opponent on that occasion. I 'think in any case 
that it would be a very wise thing to do. It would 
entail only very small expenditure, and it would be 
a good experiment, and now, with the prospect of 
having prime land given to the people back once more, 
we could have introduced linto the district spring 
Wheat, and the poor man would be able to grow a 
crop of spring wheat, and it would save on the average 
£4 or £5. 

47876. Do you recollect on what ground did Father 
O’Hara oppose it? — I do, my lord. Of course lre 
almost convinced me at the time, because I am rather 
easily convinced. He told me that in other parts of 
Ireland where mills were working satisfactorily some 
ten or fifteen years ago they were, to-day, useless. 

Well, dimes have Changed here a little since, because 
at that time Indian meal was not within a few 
shillings — I think four or five shillings— of being as 
dear as it is at the present time, and as the Indian 
meal is the most thing we purchase and live on, and 
there is a prospect of it not being much cheaper I 
think than what it is at present, I think that if we 
had the mill the people would make a shape “to grow 
corn, and have it ground, and it would be a very good 
food for both man and for beast. 

47877. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do you think 
that if we could find a substitute for the potato for 
convenient use it would be better to go in the direction 
of grain crops than to cultivate parsnips and other 
root crops ?— I believe in the grain crop, my lord. 

47878. I want to ask you a question about that. 

Is there a natural disadvantage to the districts that 
are much exposed to the sea breezes from the fact 
that the wind sometimes destroys the grain crop ?— 

Well, some years it occurs, but not very often. Very 
often the corn is shaken, but still and all we have to 
run those risks. 

47879. There is nothing of a peculiar disadvantage 
in the district in that way ? — Well, I believe there is 
on account of it being so much exposed to the gales 
of the A tlantic. 

47880. Chairman. — Were there corn mills here in 
former days? — I do not remember one. 

47881. Mr. O’Kelly. — What would be the probable 
cost of that mill ? — Well, you have put me a question 
that it would take an expert to answer. 
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A oo iq 07 47882. There is a good deal of common sense in the 
' ' — L * suggestion. It would solve a great deal of the Western 
Mr, Felim difficulty if you could find a substitute for the potato ? 
Scanlan. — There is another thing that occurs to me, that the 

smallness of our holdings is in great part, if not 
chiefly responsible, for the recurring of distress that 
takes place. I believe that the small and miserable 
character of the people’s holdings is chiefly the cause, 
at least of a great part of the distress, that so often 
occurs here ; because I am more or less interested dn 
the matter myself, and being so I have striven to 
take stock of tilings as we move along in this weary 
world, and I have noticed that those with the very 
smallest fields were the people who year after year 
had to be employed on the relief works started by the 
Government. There is no chance of a man with a few 
acres of land getting on. No matter how industrious 
he is he cannot. But if a man has a reasonably-sized 
holding, and that he has a hard struggle to rear all 
his family, by and by when, his family grow and are 
able to assist him in the farm work that man will 
often! turn out to be independent in a small way. 

47883. Mosft Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You put it 
strongly a while ago when you pointed out very truly 
that ‘the addition of two or three acres to the holding 
of an industrious man made an enormous change? — 
An enormous change, my lord. Even one acre of 
prime land added to a man would' make a terrible 
change. 

47884. Chairman. — Apart altogether from the ques- 
tion whether the holding is good, bad, or indifferent, 
the smaller the holding the less the time of the holder 
would be occupied in tilling his holding, and looking 
after it, so that it is not presumable that if the 
Government start works in a locality the people who 
would be naturally most free to work upon those works 
would be the people who had to spend least time on 
their own holdings? — And had the smallest holdings. 

47885. And had most free time. I suppose a man 
who has got ia holding of considerable size, a man like 
yourself, for instance, will have his time pretty well 
taken up by looking after his holding, and it might 
therefore be a little difficult for a man who has got 
a considerable holding to devote his time to anything 
else, such as works which the Government started ? — 
That might be, but at the same time, in a house 
where there are two or three men, we will say a father 
and .a son or two, one of them could go to the work, 
and the other two could attend to the farm. 

47886. But have you noticed that where relief 
works are started by the Government there are not 
men working at those relief works whose fathers or 
other relatives have holdings of considerable size?— 
Very seldom you will find a father or son from one 
of the larger holdings working on them. 

47887. No representative of that family working 
on the relief works at all?— -Well, very seldom it 
occurs, as faT as I know— very seldom. Another thing 
f thlI L k t ie 9 0vernment Should undertake to do is 
the afforestation of the large mountain tracts we 
nave here m the West. 

47888. And hew do you propose they should do 
tnat'— borne Government Department should take it 
up, and be authorised by the Government to do it, 
and expend some money, and afford the people some 
earning in years of distress like what this is going 
to be. It would be .a great advantage to -the country 
m every way, compared with the form of relief which 
has been given an past years. 

47889. You would like to see those mountains in 
the barony of Enns planted?— I would like to see 
great patches of them here and there planted. In 
w 0 i^+ P j T? u , ld cll ' ajl ge the aspect of the 
locality, and it would have otheT effects that I have 
not eloquence enough to describe 
r i* Up the s razing of 

Ireland to have the mountains planted?— I do not 
mean to plant the whole of them. 

47891. But I suppose the prospect of any profitable 
return depends to a considerable extent onthe fact 
w *- A *■** >-£ 

*1®^ Ti c Government were to plant with any 
of gibing theur money back or any return 
S+ SP lt WOuld J mean that ^7 would 
, considerable tract. .Do you 
To “** th< “ ^ "T taohhlo!- 

nof SSol flSKK t U ’’I? 1 * side. Bo ,ou 

SSSSlW th ’ at , J W0 . uld cause trouble to .the graz- 
ing I Well, it would interfere for a time with the 
grazing, no doubt, because cattle could not roam the 


mountain. What I would suggest is that where tl 
is a thousand acres of mountain land I wnnMi 
the Government fence in 20 or 30 or 40 or inn 
of that and plant it. acres 

47894. That would be all no good. Thev Wn 
never get any profitable return from 20 or 30 acm? 
Twenty or -thirty here and twenty or thirty there 

47895. Sir John Colomb.— That would double w 
treble the expense, and, as a matter of fact nothhf 
less than a thousand acres block will ever brine m 

real remuneration and make it profitable ? V n ,, „ ™ 

a thousand acres in one block. raean 

47896. In one block? — I understand. 

47897. That is what is done in other coin, trie, 
when there are patches of forest, and it has been 
gested to us. But I want to know from you 
local man whether if they began to do that it -would 
cause great trouble with regard to grazing, and 
people who have the grazing now would say: “Here 
is this Government turning us out of our grazing”? 
—WeH, th.6 grazing of a good part of the mountain is 
of very little value on those elevated hills. There 
may be some little places that are fairly good for 
cattle, but on the elevated parts the grass of it i« 
almost valueless. 

47898. Do you not think that if the mountain was 
taken away the value of the grazing would be very 
much enhanced ?— There is very little value left on 
a great deal of it, I assure you. 

47899. Mr. O’ Kelly. — There could be planting to 
provide shelter ?— Yes, to provide certain shelter 
belts. But it would be different from planting on an 
extensive scale. 

47900. Could not trees be planted without inter- 
fering with the grazing?— I believe they could, but 
not to the extent of a thousand acres in a block. 

47901. But you are of opinion that a great deal of 
good results would accrue from reasonable planting! 
— That is my belief. 

47902. And without injurious effects to the stock! 
— Yes, or to the people either. 

47903. And no interference with grazing ?— Very 
little. 

47904. Sir John Golomb. — I have listened with the 
greatest possible interest to your evidence, and there 
are just one or two questions I should like to ask you 
in order to see whether I really understand your 
points. Now, is your own valuation £4 5s. ?— Yes. 

47905. And the acreage fourteen acres?— Yes. 

47906. And what is your rent? — £5. 

47907. And out of fourteen acres on the average 
what do you find it profitable to work in tillage— I 
do not press you for details, but roughly ?— Well, 
that is -a rather complicated question, because I haw 
no help but myself, and I till what I possibly can 
of it, and I would till more if I could have help. 

47908. But taking the rough and the smooth, what 
do you say on an .average you think you have in til- 
lage? — Well, between tillage and meadowland, which 
I class as tillage, because I have to manure it. 

47909. It is a rotation crop ? — I have between 
six and seven acres. Well, that I could not keep in 
tillage if it was not that I use half a ton, and some 
years over it, of artificial manures every year, along 
with what manure I make on the farm. 

47910. I presume you would not do it otherwise, 
and you find .that by treating your land in that way 
it pays you to use artificial manure? — I believe it 
does, although it is very expensive here in the West, 
so far from where it is manufactured 

47911. May I take it that you are an exception, or 
would you say that the mass of holders of valuation 
of about £4 or £5 use artificial manures also ?— They 
do. It is extensively used. There is a ton of it used 
to-day to the hundredweight that was used thirty 
years ago. 

47912. Have you got any other business besides 
your farm ? — Do you mean -any business that would 
be of a remunerative nature or bring me in money? 

47913. Yes ? — No, sir ; nothing but the shovel end 
spade iand the creel on my back. 

47914. And have you been in England or else- 
where or dn America? — Yes. 

47915. You will understand I do not want to P re5S 
you to give information? — I have been both in hiifj- 
land and America, and I have laboured hard in both 
places. 

47916. Yee. Now, you told us about tillage. What 
is the average of the stock on your farm— I ask, 
because I take you to be an exceptionally intelligent 
man, who has given us admirable evidence, and 
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want to get information. ? — Well, I generally keep 
nine or ten cattle, and graze them for half the flimo 
on a neighbouring farm. 

47917. That is, m addition, to paying rent you have 
to take grazing ? — No, but I graze these cattle and 
pay for them on a neighbouring farm. 

1 47918. Yes ; in addition to your rent? — Yes; in 
addition to my rent. 

47919. And you keep about nine or ten? — I keep 
nine or ten on the average. 

47920. Can you tell me how many of these • are 
cows— what is the general average nature of the stock 
— liow many of the nine or ten are cows? — Well, 
there are, of course, a few of them milch cattle, and a 
few two-year-olds, and a few calves; and what is 
more, I have to hand-feed these cattle almost the 
year round. I force a crop, a grass crop, and I cut 
it hr the summer time, and throw it to them. Of 
couise they would not live or thrive if I did not do 
that. At least they would not thrive on the grass. 

47921. I take you to be a type of what I should 
like to see more of generally in Ireland. With a 
limited holding like yours, you work your holding on 
the mixed system? — Yes. My holding is too small, 
and I have lost. I am both a sober and industrious 
man, and my parish priest wtill bear me out in that, 
and I am a very hard-working man ; and I am eighteen 
years or twenty years married and living in this 
small holding eighteen or twenty years and I have 
lost money in it rather than have made. 

47922. You put capital into it, I suppose ? — Yes. I 
put some of the capital into it. In any case the 
visible means disappeared, whether it is in the land- 
lord’s pocket, and I believe there is a good deal of it, 
but there is very little of it in the tavern. 

47923. Did you inherit the farm from your father? 
—Yes; both from my father and grandfather. It 
was held by my grandfather's people for generations. 

47924. There is only one other point I want to ask 
you about — the two cottages on the Carey estate. 
You said that if your view had been carried out it 
would have been without a penny expense to the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Yes, or to the people that 
would get the land afterwards. 

47925. I do not exactly understand that. Do you 
mean at much less expense ? — I say they would have 
no expense, and I wall prove it to you. Now, the 
road runs through the very centre of this grazing 
patch, the mail-car road to Ballina, and on this road 
this congested plot is situated, right adjacent to this 
little grazing patch. The fact of the road running 
througn it could be taken advantage of, and they 
could give each of the adjoining tenants three, or 
four, or five acres as the case might be, and stripe 
it out, and let themselves fence it, and there would 
not be one penny to pay for it afterwards. I am not 
complaining. Do not understand me as complaining 
of the Congested Districts Board creating two new 
scale* * aan n °ti I wish they dlid it on a larger 

479^. I do not suggest that at all. You have been 
most fair and most liberal indeed ; but I only want 
t?. T 10 " “J 18 - To carry out your policy the Congested 
. Board would have had to buy the property, 

“S with?— Yes, with compulsory powers. 

. ' But how do you make out that would 
nw mwflTO a penny expense ?— The only expense it 
, , mv °^ ve would be the striping, of it, and that 

a 7 <L C °t Very little - 1 c all it no expense, in fact, 
tinrr Now ’ y? u «ay that if you had a small r nold- 
wm-l- t ?- ou ^ lave entirely in tillage you could not 

47929 T! 10 * ° f crops ?-I could not. 
on u-Wi/ • t -2' ^ think that would be the very place 
rirZi a11 ia tilla « e > to tillage must be 

trv ? d <>not understand it?— Now, I will 

hnl* *° y° u - On very many of the small 

not n/WLi are a S°°d few acres of land that could 
fUM except at great labour and ex- 
always n e l ’ i 6w acres 'that could be tilled are 
not call , ’““H? tiUa « e or “ tillage. Well, I do 
one nn+nvT a Nation of crops when I set potatoes on 
barley or ^ ^ ear oa,lfcs the following year, or 
the tliivri !? 6 ’ 38 the case may be, or a turnip crop 
that T * should l© situated in suoh a way 

that down • haV0 efficient land to allow me to lay 

4793n V* g T rass "**• for two or three yeare more, 
land r. understand wlhat you mean, that the 

oops o, MM-WtoS? C “ m ° t lu ™ * ° £ 

it before 1 understand. I did not understand 
Wow, you have talked in a very clear way 


about the difficulties of working where you could not 
employ horse labour ? — Yes. 

47932. Now, you have been in America and in 
England, and you have evidently kept your eyes open 
and thought a great deal about the matter. Do you 
state that any holding can really be classed as an 
economic holding that cannot rely upon horse labour 
— would you draw the line between an economic and 
an uneconomic holding by the fact that a horse can 
be kept and must be kept for the purpose of the farm ? 

No. I believe a holding could be economic even 
though a horse or cart or plough could not be used 
on it. If it is sufficiently c-heap a man with a little 
family could work it to advantage with the spade and 
the shovel. 

47933. Then, the Commissioners take your opinion 
as this— for I may put it in this way— that a farm 
may be economic where, as you describe, the manure has 
to be carried on people’s backs like beasts of burden, 
and everything that has to be done is done by emr 
ploying men and women, as you describe it, as beasts 
°f_ burden. You tihink, nevertheless, that the Com- 
missioners may consider that an economic holding? — 
No; I would not go that far. 

47934. Now, would you clear it up, because I am 
very anxious to get your opinion ?— No ; I would not 
go that far. What I mean to oonvey is this, that 
although a farm could not be worked by horse labour, 
still that that farm can be economic by the farm 
being sufficiently large and the rent or annuity suffi- 
ciently low. On farms where there is a difficulty in 
working, in the fixing of a fair rent, or in the fixing 
of the purchase annuity, that farm, or the holder of 
it, should be given a substantial reduction to assist 
him lin some way in coping with the difficulties that 
he was confronted with in the working of his farm. 

47935. Now, taking a £5 farm, do you mean to say 
that it would be made economic by cutting it down 
by 50 per cent. ? — I never suggested that. That is a 
question I do not understand. 

47936. What I gather from you is that the question 
of whether a farm is uneconomic or not depends on the 
rent ? — What I call an economic farm is a farm that 
a man can live on in some form of respectability and 
bring up his little family as they should be brought 
up, in some sort of respectability, and not be forced 
by circumstances or by bad years to bow and bend 
and crave from Government or anybody else. 

47937. Now, take a £5 holding and apply your own 
principle. You consider that the circumstances may 
be such that a holding of a valuation of £5 may or 
may not be economic? — It may or may not. 

47938. And can you picture to yourself a holding 
of £5 valuation that is not economic becoming econo- 
mic by the rent being cut down to £2 10s. ? — Well, 
yes. I say £2 10s., although it is a very small sum, 
makes a big difference to the farmer. Very often a 
man can purchase a little calf for £2 10k., and if he 
has that calf it may, in a few years time, be worth 
treble the money ; and in like manner he might pur- 
chase with £2 10s. artificial manure, and if he uses 
that on the land along with dung it might be terribly 
better in a few years, and the £2 10s. might be worth 
£7 to him. 

47939. There is only one other polint I wish to ask 
you about. You told us of your proposal to the Con- 
gested Districts Board about mills, speaking of corn 
mills? — There were a few gentlemen from the Con- 
gested Districts Board. The Rev. Mr. Green was 
one of them, and Father O’Hara was there, and the 
other gentlemen’s names I do not remember. 

47940. Now, when his lordship the Chairman asked 
you to develop that idea you went on to explain about 
this country growing spuing wheat? — Yes. 

47941. And you have been in America, where spring 
wheat is grown ? — Yes, and winter wheat. 

47942. And with your experience, do you really 
think, taking the climate into consideration, that it 
would be possible to grow spring wheat in this dis- 
trict of Belmullet? — Yes, I believe there are patches 
where it could be grown. I do not mean to grow it 
generally, but that there are patches here and there 
that would grow a fairly good crop of spring wheat by 
being forced with manure. 

47943. But patches of spring wheat would not 
surely keep a mill going? — But if you have two or 
three thousand inhabitants or occupiers, or owners, 
as we will be, I hope, in the coursei of time, and 
every occupier or owner grows from half an acre to an 
acre or more, say, an acre of wheat and an acre of 
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90 _ oats, barley, rye, and so on, I think that would keep 

th 47944! 8 Does anybody grow wheat?— What would 
they grow it for when they have no means of grinding 


47945. Do you think that is the reason they do not? 


— I believe so. . , . 

47946. Am I* to take it from you that m your 
opinion, from your knowledge not only of this district, 
but of other countries, if you had the means of grind- 


ing wheat in a mill here, you would yourself devote 
any part of your land to the growing of wheat?— 


proper method. ... , , . .... 

47947. I am extremely obliged to you for all the 
information you have given so clearly ? — (The witness 
replied in Irish). . „ _ . . 

47848. Mr. O’Kblly. — T he position of Erns is not 
altogether a very enviablei one at present? — Indeed 
it is not. . , 

47949. It needs attention and reconstruction from 
end to end? — Yes. 

47950. And that is a work that cannot be accom- 
plished in a day or two?— Well, it would not take 
very long to do it — a few years. 

47951. You heard the question put by his lordship 
the Bishop to Mr. O’Malley? — I did. 

47952. I want to get your view upon that point. 
His lordship asked Mr. O’Malley whether the tenants 
would be willing to remain tenants of the Congested 
Districts Board for three or four years _ while a 
remedial process was going on. Do you think there 
would be any objection on the part of the tenants 
to remain tenants of the Congested Districts Board 
for three or four or five years, during which 
time money would be expended by the Board on 
general improvements ? — I believe the people would 
object to it, and I myself would strongly object to it 
for reasons I will give you. 

47953. I should like to know the reasons? — In the 
lands held over by the Congested Districts Board for 
years there is to be an enormous lot of money ex- 
pended upon those improvements. The people be- 
lieve that they have to pay this money back, or at 
least the most part of it, and is not that the fact ? 

47954. I suppose you heard something about the 
Dillon Estate? — I know very little about it. 

47955. But you have heard of it? — Yes. 

47956. And' would you be willing to see a repeti- 
tion of the methods of the Congested Districts Board 
on the Dillon property in Err is ? — Well, I speak for 
myself. What I would like to see is this. Let the 
people get the> ownership of the land as cheaply as 
possible, and the minute you create a man the owner 
of the land, that minute let that man set to work 
determinedly to improve the land. For, give an 
industrious man the ownership of a rock, and he will 
convert it into a garden, and all those improvements 
that are so necessary will be effected by the people 
themselves in the course of time. Where is the use 
if I am employed by the Congested Districts Board 
at eighteen pence or a shilling a day for improve- 
ments on my land — have I not to pay that money 
back ? 

47957. I put it to you like this. Theirs is an ex- 
ceptional position. It needs to be striped, drained, 
fenced, reconstructed from top to bottom?— I might 
agree with that. 

47958. I put it to you as a man of great common- 
sense that that will take some time — is not that so ? — 
That is so. 

47959. Bear in mind that the Dillon Estate was 
far and away better off when it was purchased than 
Erris is at this moment, and it took some time, and 
the work that was done was well done. And you 
want- to have Erris drained and reconstructed from 
top to bottom? — Yes. 

47960. I put dt to you, would not it be a wise 
thing to have the rents of the tenants going .to the 
Congested Districts Board afterwards spent in im- 
provements, whereas now the rents go to the land- 
lord and are not spent on any reproductive works at 
all? — Yes, provided the tenant had not to pay that 
back 4 gain. 

47961. Always conditionally on that. I suggest 
that he has not? — But it is my impression that he 
has. 


water logged land. Is not it bettef for ihim 
if he did not get labour in draining that land t 
have his land given to him in a drained condition 
provided -the expenditure were properly made than 
given to him in an undrained condition with m 
charge for expenditure?—! believe with the examnla 
set by the Congested Districts Board already that if 
the lands are 'bought and the people given the 
ownership of the land the people themselves will ef 
feet those improvements. That is my contention 
and I prefer that, my lord, to having gangers and 
bosses and the mischief knows what sort of men 
going round visiting, and having the poor people to 
pay this back again to the Congested Districts £ — J 
or to the Government. 

47963. Now, let us understand one another. Thera 
are two classes o? cases. On the one hand you have 
farms which might be transferred to the occupiers 
with .advantage, because, subject to the occupiers h 
coming tenant-purchasers they themselves are quite 
capable of improving them, and they will improve 
them under the spell of ownership. But on tie 
other hand, you will find districts where the land is 
saturated with water and where the people have m 
to this done very little to improve it, and where m 
one man is quite capable of addressing himself to 
the situation at all, and where the country side can- 
not, in fact, be improved unless under a general 
system of improvement. Drains cannot he made bj 
without the co-operation of others, and ev 


if he could do that he has not labour and capital to 
enable him to drain his holding thoroughly, I putit 
to you that it would he for the advantage of that 
man to have his holding drained. I say if it is 
drained it would he an advantage to him, because a 
drained holding with an addition to the annuity is s 
better bargain, than an undrained holding with a 
smaller annuity. And the next point is this, that in 
the draining process he would himself he employed, 
And the third point is that whatever addition is put 
upon the annuity because of the expenditure on the 
drainage that man gets the money at Z| per 
cent, interest? — 'Well, you see, my lord, on those 
farms that I .have described as held in rundale the 
land is f airly well drained, and as I have stated out 
and over again, the moment you gave a man the 
ownership of the land he will proceed to improve it, 
47964. We are agreed about that?—' Well, what I 


would suggest, my lord, in cases like that is this, I 
" ' ‘ that the Congested Districts Bocni 


would suggest — 

where they have taken over the land and where they 
have aided peasant proprietorship, and where they 
have invested the land in the people, should emploj 
a few engineers and send them round to the recon- 
structed f arms to m ark out those lines that the drains 
should be made on. , 

47965. Possibly, although your experience is wide 
in this district, the class of land to which I have re- 
ferred has not come under your observation, and « 
shall have an opportunity of listening to other wit- 
nesses from the barony of Erris who will say that the 
■remedial process should be conducted before the trans- 
fer to the occupiers? — Yes, but what I object alto- 
gether to is this — placing a future tax on the W 8 
that would perhaps handicap them afterwards tor 
life, if you expend £30 or £40 in improving a * at ®’ 
and that has to be paid back by the future owner. 
That is what I want to clear up and understand. 

47966. Why is that a difficulty ’^tenot 


paid back, not out of the original * a '™’ 

. a set 

farm, improving the farm in this way ?^B Tiik®^ 


culty? Is not it as good as giving t 


better yet for the man to improve it by his own la 
and not have to pay for it? 

47967. I will answer that for years -improvement 
would be oarried on which would give ample mcbj t 
tion to on improving tenant and his wBHvt. 
there are other improvements which an ™P , 
tenant and his family will not be able to 
thomselves, and which can never he done un 
are done on a broad scale? — Perhaps you me , ’ 
lord, the large drains that might run, say, ^ 


two villages or m tne centre oi “ , T n «rt of 
planting of fences. Do you mean that as p 


47868. ¥ osfc - R f v - -° r - O’Donnblx,.— T ake this case, 
Mr Scanlan. Suppose there is a man in a remote 
part of the barony of Erris with a large tract of 


47968. That ia part of it, but I 
clamation of land that should he reclaim . j ffl 
tricts where men have not been accustoms ^| {(9 
much, and do not know much about it. 
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myself that the question has been dealt -with as I 
hope it will be in the near future, and I long for it 
myself, for I long certainly to see the day when this 
agrarian dispute will cease, when landlords and 
tenants can shake hands, and join in one great 
bond of Christian brotherhood for the uplifting of 
our people. I long for that day certainly, but when 
the question comes to be settled I would suggest that 
in the case of any holding that could not be enlarged 
and on which there is reclaimable mountain land, the 
Government should come to the assistance of the 
people, ad encourage them to reclaim .this land. By 
draining and liming it could he easily done. Now, 
my friend, Mr. O’Malley, spoke about some mistakes 
under the Parish Committee Scheme. Well, it 
might be right for me to state, as one connected with 
our Committee, as a member of it since its inception 
in Erris, 'that the Congested Districts Board could 
not point to one irregularity in its administration 
by us in the last nine or ten years. I think i.t is 
right I should state that. At BelmuUet, of course, 
•we have been made a small grant of £100 annually. 
Well, we generally have some of the £100, a small 
part of it sometimes unexpended, and it may appear 
to the Congested Districts Board that “ This grant of 
£100 is sufficient for these people 'because they did 
not succeed in expending the £100 we gave them last 
year." Well, it is right for me to explain that. 
You are, my lord, a member of that Board. I hope 
you will remember what I say. 

47969. I am paying every attention? — We made a 
few grants of £100, and we have applications for the 
whole of the £100. Some of the applicants, although 
they have applied, and are made grants, declined 
at the end of the year to perform the work, with the 
result that they withdrew their applications, and it 
is my contention that the committee should make 
grants to others who would be willing to apply for 
the grants in time provided they had the opportunity 
of doing so. 

47970. The fact that you did not expend the whole 
£100 is no argument that you could not expend a 
much bigger sum ? — We could expend £300. 

47971. It is not a bad grant ? — I am not complain- 
ing of it. I would like it to be more, although it is 
no benefit to myself. I cannot take advantage of it, 
unfortunately. 

47972. Mr. Kavanaoh. — Just to go back to the 
point that we have been arguing already. You 
object, I understand, to the Congested Districts Board 
holding an estate while they improve it. Is that so? 

What I say is that they should invest the land as 
soon as possible. 

47973. First you object to theiT holding it while 
they improve it? — I object to that, certainly, and I 
strongly object to the Congested Districts Board hold- 
ing land over five or six years. It is all a humbug. 

47974. But would you object to them holding it as 
long as five or six years ? — I would object to them 
holding it any longer than at the outside a couple of 
years, and I think that would be ample time for them 
to ellect improvements. 

47976. How could they carry out large improve- 
ments in two years ? — By plenty of labour. 

47976. Could they get sufficient labour in the 
country to effect large drainage improvements in two 
years,— Have they failed in succeeding in getting 
works? ln an ^ P* ace w ' lere they have started their 

47977. I cannot tell ?— Neither can I. 


47978. Mr. O’Kelly. — S uppose it was perfectly 
ear to you that it would take three or four, or five 
ars ° n the part of the Congested Districts Board to 
econstruct the barony of Erris, would you object to 
Congested Districts Board having the land on 
ds for that P eriod of time?— If it was 

for them to hold the land for a 

P oa of three or four years, I could not grumble. 
irrnwki 9 ' ^ would not grumble?— I could not 
fL P ut 1 would prefer that the tenants should 
£ i rr e ownership of the land as soon as possible, 
rm + L 6 “ th T t° themselves to effect the improvements 
tImTv. 6 iand which they would do when you make 

0Wnera of it- 

tWr ^ r ' Kavanagh. — I can quite understand 
could tu 1J nprovements on their own farms, but 

estate ? i 7 effect a large drainage improvement on the 
47QR1 x? U m , ean nnten anted land? 

• No, the tenanted land. How would they 


carry out a large scheme of arterial drainage ?— Well, 
I suggested a while ago that in cases like that the 
Government should appoint an engineer or two to go 
over the country and, if necessary, build these main 
drains by labour. And could not that be done al- 
though the people had the occupation of the land. 

47982. And charge it to the improved area? — I 
would not be for charging it to the tenantry. For, 
listen, now. The Government or the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board want to do something for the uplifting 
of the people here. We are every other year crying 
out, and we have good reason, that there should be 
something done to put an end to this, and that the 
people will then become more self-respecting and 
we will not be forced to be craving as we have been 
in the past and having those demoralising relief 
works. 

47983. Now, take an estate on which there is run- 
dale. How could that be sold direct to the tenants? 
—That is an exception. I think I suggested the strip- 
ing of that to tne tenants of it a while ago in my 
evidence. 

47984. And that would mean the Congested Districts 
Board holding that till they had striped it? — Yes, sir. 

47985. Ana you. do not really object to its being 
held — you only object to a very prolonged holding of 
the estate? — Yes. 

47986. And not while they are carrying out im- 
provements ? — Yes, and- where possible giving the 
people the ownership of the land. 

47987. Chairman. — You have given extremely in- 
teresting evidence, and I will not keep you more than 
a minute or two longer. We have understood from 
you that it is your opinion that the ownership of 
the land should be vested as quickly as possible in the 
tenants because, in your opinion, and I am not dis- 
agreeing with it, where the tenants obtain the owner- 
ship of their land, they are disposed to make cbn- 
siderable improvements themselves ? — That is my 
belief. 

47988. And then, I think also, in answer to Mr. 
Kavanagh, you have stated that although tenants 
will improve land themselves, once they get the 
ownership of it, there must be certain things like 
reconstruction, main arterial drainage, main roads, 
and main fences, and the reconstruction of holdings 
which are very necessary ? — That is so. 

47989. Which have to be done by the Government 
before the estate can be properly transferred to the 
tenants, and, therefore, in answer to him, you agreed 
that while that is being done, it is necessary for the 
Government to hold the land ? — I believe it is ; where 
the works are really necessary, I believe it is. 

47990. There is only one other point that I wish to 
trouble you with on that. You have said on more 
than one occasion to the various Commissioners that in 
your opinion it would be a great mistake to put on an 
additional annuity or an additional sum on the hold- 
ing for those improvements, and thereby, in your 
own words, to saddle the tenant with a responsibility 
that he might find it very hard to bear in the future? 
— That is so. 

47991. And now I want to point out the problem 
which the Congested Districts Board have to consider 
when they are doing these things. We admit, of 
course, that to carry out main drainage or re-construc- 
tion, or main roads, requires a certain amount of 
money, and naturally the Congested Districts Board 
have to consider that while doing these necessary im- 
provements they do not want to lose more money than 
they need, because that makes it impossible for them 
perhaps to make improvements in other parts 
if they spent too much money. Now, there 
are two ways in which those improvements can 
be done. The first one is by holding the estate for 
two or three years, collecting the rents and then spend- 
ing all those rents on the improvement of the pro- 
perty ? — Do you mean collecting the old rents or the 
future annuity? 

Well, I think, collecting the old rents. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They used for some 
time, but latterly it is the reduced rents. 

47994. Chairman. — But at any rate they collect 
the rents and they spend those rents ? — On the land ? 

47995. The whole amount would go in making those 
improvements. That is the first way. Now, for the 
second way? — Then, my lord, excuse me, is not that 
going to be paid back? Will it not be a future tax 
on the tenant? 
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47996.' No. ' Wait a minute. I will try to explain 
it to you. If you hold a property for three or four 
years, collect the rants, and spend those rents upon 
the improvements you will then have at the end of 
the three or four years to re-sell the holdings to the 
tenants at the original annuity without having put 
any additional annuity upon them. If, on the other 
hand, you do what you suggest, namely, that the Board 
should purchase an estate, should spend out of ats 
own! money certain sums on the improvement of the 
estate and transfer the holdings as quickly as possible, 
then if the Board are not -to lose a large sum of money, 
they have got to get back some of the money they 
spent by increasing the annuity to the tenant? — I 
understand you now, my lord. 

47997. So that you see, Mr. Scanlan, from your 
point of view it comes much cheaper to the tenants 
themselves if the Board hold the property for three 
years, because they give back the biggest part of the 
revenues of the estate. If they transfer the (holdings 
at once and make -the mem. owners, then, in order to 
get back money which they spent they have to get 
it back, by putting an increased annuity on the holder ? 
— Well, the increased annuity is what I object to. 

47998. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But would you 
object in the case Lord Dudley has mentioned? — No, 
if I understand him, and I tllink I do. 

47999. Lord Dudley does not suggest that the hold- 
ing should carry an increased annuity except some- 
thing that would increase the agricultural value is 
put upon it? — Yes. 

48000. Chairman. — From your own point of view, 
you are desirous of getting the ownership of the hold- 
ings at as low an annuity as possible ? — Yes, my lord. 

48001. I would ask you. to consider whether that 
process is not best accomplished by the Board holding 
the land and spending the revenues rather than by 
spending money out of their own pocket and getting 
it back by an annuity? — Quite right, provided they 
spend the rent that is charged to the land and that 
the future tenant is not bound to pay back any of it. 

48002. That is it. That is the whole point ? — I did 
not quite understand. In fact it was not put clearly 
by 

Mr. O’Kelly.— By me ?-- -Well 

48004. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think I was 
the culprit. . It is well to be clear now ? — I quite 
nnderstand it now, my lord, I think. 

48006. Lord Dudley had pointed out that if the 
process of re-construction is conducted for two or 
three years the expenditure will be expenditure of 
the rent on the property ? — Yes. 

48006. And that you distinctly wish? — Yes. 

48007. But you are not to understand that df a 
farm, owing to main drainage being conducted on a 
large scale on the estate, has its agricultural value 
doubled, through that expenditure, no increase will 
be put upon .the annuity in consequence of the im- 
p roved value of the holding. It will carry a (higher 
annuity, but one that it can much more easily carry 
than the lower annuity in the improved state?— As 
far as I am concerned that puts a different construc- 
tion on my understanding of it. I understand I am 
a small tenant-farmer paying £5 a year rent. The 
Congested Districts Board buys the property and then 
expends the £5 a year on improving my property. I 
understand, my lord, that this is what you mean to 

1 1 ” 8 P-OP 91 *? ™ us, and this 

expended on at, I was not going to pay anything 
as a future annuity for that money expended. 

< ^ AIEMAN -— is much easier for the Board 
m ' ake improvements on the 
estate without having to put an increased annuity 
on the tenants, for they can have the advantage 3 
collecting the revenues on the estate, and spending 
BuTnr^ ° T - four y® ars on the P estate* 

that vou tokf n °k JeCfa ° n 18 rem ?, V6d - 1 remember 
reid\£ +W W \ y<m W6re easil 7 porsu-aded. You 
Jji **“* you Mve ®? me cat tle. At what ,age do 
you sell your young stock ?— At different ages ^ 


48009. Generally at what age ?— Sometimes at ft 
years old. iree 

48010. You do not sell them younger than that? t 
do, sometimes at two years old. I have not manv t 
sell — one or two at a time — three at most y 10 
48011. You nev.r sell tkera so young ' til „ 
or a year? — No. 15 

48012. You find it pays you best to keep them till 
they are two or three 1 — Weil, it does. " 

48013. If you sell a two-year old or a three-yeav 
old have you .any notion where it goes when yon sell 
it? — I do not know. 

48014. Who is the buyer?— He may be a local man 
or he may be a stranger. 

48015. If it is a stranger, do you know at all where 
the stranger comes from ?— Very often I make no in 
quiries. 

48016. It has never interested you to inquire?— 
No. 


48017. Do you think if your farm was a little 
larger that you would keep your animals longer than 
yon do ?— I might be able to keep them longer than I 
do, but my animals would be much better it there 
could be a couple of acres of good land in addition to 
what I have. I would call it a fairly nice boldine 
because a couple of -acres of good land would make a 
terrible change. 

48018. That would be obvious? — Yes, they would 
have a pick of condition. A man would have a 
comer to put a pick of condition on them before sell- 


ing. 

48019. Suppose there were two or three more acres 
to put a better condition on them would you be in- 
clined to keep them longer ?— W e generally keep them 
as long as we oan possibly keep them. Circumstances 
force fanners to sell. 

48020. Beoause his holding is so small that he oan- 
not get the condition that he would like on them?- 
Not that, but he is often pressed for money, and 
then when he sells a beast he has often the price of 
it borrowed or the value of it in stuff, or to pay rent 
or taxes or seed loan. There are so many calls on 
the poor man that he cannot .afford to keep a beast 
long. 

48021. Most of the young beasts are sold not be- 
cause the owner of them thinks that a judicious 
moment .to sell them, but because he is pressed?- 
I believe in a good many oases that is so, my lord. 

48022. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Assuming that a 
man can afford to keep his cattle for three years, do 
yon say it is a -better bargain for him to keep them 
three years and sell at three years or to keep them 
two years and sell at two years old — which is the 
best bargain ? — It depends on how a man is able to 
feed his cattle for the two years. A good deal of it 
depends upon that. If your farm is such that yon 
can keep a beast growing gradually from its birth 
till it is two years old it might pay the rent 

48023. Is that the best time to sell it? — Yes. 

48024. Sir John Colomb. — You have described to 
Lord 'Dudley what you do for keeping beasts. Could 
you do that if you did not hire grazing ? If you had 
no grazing to hire at all would not your position be 
entirely altered, supposing yon could not get grazing? 
— <But there will bo grazing till the end of time. I 
will explain to you how. Suppose you had not a 
farm in Ireland to-day larger than £30 worth of 
land, we will have extremely poor people -and a good 
many better-off people at .all times, and a man with 
a holding of £20 might not be able to stock it, and 
his better-off neighbour with a small holding could 
afford to get grazing from him. 

48025. I wiant to make this clear— what you are 
able to do to keep cattle depends on getting outside 
grazing. You actually do pay for outside grazing?— 
I could not feed the number of animals that I do 
feed if it was not for this mountain grazing that 1 
liave from a neighbour. 

48026. And therefore you would be more forced to 
— you could not feed them so long? — No, owing 
to the smallness of the (holding. 


R«v. J. J, 
Hegarly. 


JCA07 ' Kev - J • Hegarty examined 

mm acre, tod „ 'l YUM f The*™ 0 ’ 

. The lands under grazing in Erris are 


valued at £1,378, and if' the valuation of these is 
deducted- the valuation per head of the population is 
only 13s. 9c7. 

48028. Is there anything lower in any pert of Iw" 
land ?— For the whole poor law union this is the 
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lowest in the whole of Ireland. There may be in- 
dividual electoral divisions lower, but for the whole 
union I think that this is the lowest. The district 
is not congested in .the sense that we have not enough 
of land. There is quite as much land in Erris as 
would give 15£ acres to every person in Erris, but the 
land is extremely poor. The population is almost 
entirely agricultural, and along the seaboard there 
is a mixed fishing and farming population. We 
have a coast line of 336 miles in the barony of Erris. 
The whole barony is larger than the County of 
Louth by 46 square miles, and larger than the 
County Carlow by 10,000 acres. In reference to the 
various classes of houses, there are 512 houses in 
Erris with only one room, there are 1,086 with two 
rooms, 91 with three rooms, 41 with four rooms, and 
100 houses with five rooms. 

48029. In your opinion is valuation any real test 
of poverty ?— I give the valuation to point out the 
congested condition of this district in present cir- 
cumstances. I think that in Erris the valuation and 

£ opulation are a test of the poverty. The people 
ave to live by the land. 

48030. I suppose that the valuation was originally 
fixed when a good deal of the land now cultivated 
was unreclaimed 1- — Yes, but I really think that the 
valuation in Erris is relatively high and that the 
lands in Erris are valued high. 

48031. Might not you have a holding which has 
been practically created since Griffith’s valuation, 
which at that time was valued merely as mountain 
land, and since lhat time by the work of the tenant 
has been turned into a holding ; it may not be very 
good, but still it is a holding which, if it was re- 
valued, would bear a totally different value from 
that ; at which it at present stands in the books? — . 
There is no doubt that if there were a revaluation 
■there would he a modification, hut some holdings 
have deteriorated. Before 1848 there was more land 
cultivated in_ Erris than there is at present. 

!. Which at that time would have borne , 


48033. Even so, it shows that valuation which has 
been an existing state of things for the last fifty or 
sixty years is not invariably « true test of the pre- 
sent condition of the people?— It is not, but it is the 
readiest as well as the roughest test that we can 
apply. 

48034. It is the only test that many of us have got ? 
Tom' ^ lere 3X6 2,297 holdings in Erris. Of these 
1,862 are valued at or under £4, 272 are valued be- 
tween £4 and £8, 76 at between £8 and £15, 25 be- 
tween £i5 and £20, and 62 over £20. Since 1878 we 
had eight seasons of acute distress in Erris, during 
wmcn the Government had to come to the relief of the 
people by establishing relief works or public works 
of some kind. 

48035. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Those were the times 
wnicii the relief works were established? — Those 
were the specially .bad years in which the Government 
nought it necessary to establish relief works in order 
to enable the people to live. 

48036. Most Eev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat would he 
one year in three or four ?— Yes. The first matter that 
i wouid wish to deal with is the price of land before 
11110 passing of the Act of 1903. Before 1903 
were , &nia11 properties purchased. There 

from ^ ° f Property purchased by one landlord 
ubout f " other ' ,^ ne of these properties passed at 
omnLv J y 0 * 18 . Purchase of the valuation. This 
affi bought for £450, .and is valued, I think, 
throiMi’fl. r ''T ,a , s another small property bought 
SSTS S 6 Lai * ded Estates Court £boSt the same 
Board purchase. The Congested Districts 

101 and +1, i-u™ 0 Properties in my parish, one at 

S or tW °^ er at 10 y 0ars ’ Purchase. There were 
Land r=- 0 ■ r Properties that were offered to the 
V ' heard - 1 no direct 
—10 1 v Ve lleard ^ on very good authority 

ewinc but the sales ifell through 

consider tb^°l f& f t ^at the Commissioners did not 
of 10 vJ~- 3im t 6ufficient purity for an advance 

48037 ? PF cllasa money. 

m tie SIt™ ATT ’ _T “ J< “"’ 

wer©^ - , on the Valuation ? — No ; these 

4803a 1 ffe actoal xe utal. 

prior to understand you. to &ay that 

you had experience of four cases in 
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which property was sold. One was from one landlord 
to another at four years’ purchase; the second was 
.also from one landlord to .another, but .at 9£ years’ 
purchase — of the valuation or rent? — I think the 
valuation. 

48040. Then there were two more purchased hy the 
Congested Districts Board, one at 10£ years’ and the 
other at 10 years’ purchase of the rental ? — Yes. 

48041. In .addition to that there were some proper- 
ties the sale of which fell through because tbe Land 
Commission did not consider that 10 years’ purchase 
was secured? — Yes. In one cose the Land Commis- 
sion was asked to advance 10 years’ purchase, and re- 
fused. 

48042. Mr, O’ Kelly. — What property is that? — A 
property in the neighbourhood of Bangor purchased 
at 19£ years’ purchase. 

48043. What is the name of the property ? — It was, 
I think, the Blacker property. It is now in the 
hands of the purchasers. 

48044. Before the Act of 1903 the Land Commis- 
sion refused to .regard that property as security for 
10 years’ purchase? — Yes. 

48045. Since the passage of the Act the property 
has been sold at 19g years’ purchase of the rents? — 
Yes, directly to the tenants, with the game reserved. 

48046. Are the rents the same? — I think they are 
the same rents. 

48047. Sir John Colomb. — In each case was it 
second term rents? — In neither case. They were all 
first term rents. 

48048. 'Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think it is good 
business from the point of Yiew of the State that 
land that a few years ago was not regarded os suffi- 
cient security for an advance represented by 10£ 
years’ purchase should be sold for 19Js years’ pur- 
chase? — I.t is because I think it is not good business 
that I have brought the case before the Commission. 

48049. Sir John 'Colomb. — The lower offer that 
was refused by the Land Commission was before the 
Act of 1903?— Yes. 

48050. You don’t know what Land Stock was then : 
did not a man get £12 or £13 per cent, more than 
was represented by the stock which he got? — 114 was 
the highest it went to. It was not so high at that 
time ; but even so it does not make np the difference. 

48051. Mr. O’ Kel ly. — Oan you give any explana- 
tion of why the value of the land should go up from 
10£ to 19A years’ purchase? — To my mind, the in- 
trinsic value of land has fallen, and the only reason 
that I can see for the advance in the price is the dif- 
ference in the annuity under the new Act as com- 
pared with the old. There was £1. 5s. sinking fund 
under the previous Act, .and there is only 10s. under 
this. That enables a very considerable advance in 
price to be made. 

48052. Oan you give any justification in the en- 
hanced value of farm produce for the advance that 
has taken place? — I think that farm produce has 
not advanced an any way in price. It has fallen. 

48053. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you ever compared 
the difference between ten years under the old Act and 
ten years under the new ; what difference does it make 
to the tenants? — Ten nine-sixteenth years under the 
old Act was the same as thirteen under this. It pro- 
duces an identical initial annuity. 

48054. Chairman. — That is assuming that land 
stock was at par and that they get cash now? — Yes. 

48055. If the land stock was at 13 per cent, premium 
that would mean an addition? — Yes. I have looked 
at it from the point of view of the tenant who haa 
to pay the annuity. 

48056. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Viewing it from 
the tenants’ point of view, what figures have you got ? 
— The property offered formerly at ten years’ pur- 
chase I would consider value for that. It was sold 
recently at nineteen and a half; but I say that ten 
nine-sixteenth years’ purchase under the Act of 1896 
would be equivalent to thirteen years’ purchase from 
an annuity point of view under the present Act with- 
out the bonus. 

48057. Under the Act of 1903 the annuity goes on 
for sixty-eight and a half years ?— Or more. 

48058. Under the preceding Acts it was no longer 
than forty-nine years?— Under the 1896 Act it was 
to terminate in forty-three or forty-four years. 

48059. Mr. Kavanagh. — W as the ten yeare’ pur- 
chase on first term Tents and the other on second 
term ? — Both are first term. 

48060. Are you quite sure of that ?— Thai is my be- 
lief. Recently the Board bought two other properties 
F 2 


Auy. 28 , 1907 . 
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, 0 „ iqo7 in Erris. The lowest price that they have paid for 

uiug. a>, unit. t>) >>rr l is Bevea teen years’ purchase. I approaclied a 
Key. J. J. number of landlords myself— I think all the land- 
Hegartj’. lords who have land in the parish — and asked them 
if they would sell and on what terms; a number of 
them replied stating that they would sell. The princi- 
pal landlord in Erris asked twenty-six years pur- 
chase, on first term rents, the same price he said that 
he was asking for lands in Westmeath. Several 
landlords have not stated any price. In a few cases 
they have asked to have offers made to them, and in 
other cases they have answered questions that were 
not put, but they have stated their willingness to 
sell. 

48061. Sir John Colomb. — Does not the difficulty 
simply arise on the question of price? — I do not see 
how a price can be arranged when the landlord does 
nob specify his price. 

48062. But you are aware, I suppose, that in the 
question of sale the landlord really has to consider 
how he will stand after the sale ? — Certainly. 

48063. I presume you would not expect the landlord 
to sell if in the result he is to lose some income? — No. 

48064. Therefore, if there is a gap between what 
the landlord can take and what the tenant can give 
do you think it is the landlord should bear it or the 
State? — To the first portion of your question should 
the landlord suffer in consequence of the sale, I say 
no; but I know that in several cases the landlord 
would benefit considerably by the prices that would 
be offered by th© tenants. 

48065. Am I to take it that in your opinlion, with 
reference to you own experience, although the land- 
lord will benefit by the terms offered by the tenant, 
he will nob accept them ? — Yes. He expects to benefit 
still more by holding out. 

48066. Then it is a question, in your mind, of the 
amount of benefit ? — It is a question an his. 

48067. Do you think if the principle was established 
that the price to be given by the purchasing authority 
when the transaction is completed 1 should leave the 
landlord exactly as he was as regards income, no diffi- 
culty at all would arise in respect of these questions 
of transfer of land to the- tenant or the public au- 
thority ? — I am certain that the landlord who asked 
twenty-six years’ purchase would be as well off with 
eighteen years’ purchase as he is at present. 

48068. Chairman. — Is his estate held under a mort- 
gage ? — To the extent of £40,000. 

48069. The whole of St is full 
whole of it. 

48070. Them it is a fact that an estate that is mort- 
gaged up to the hilt can be sold more cheaply than ah 
estate that is not mortgaged ?— Yes ; still that land- 
lord aslced twenty-six years’ purchase. 

48071. When you say that it could be sold to give 
him his present income of eighteen years’ purchase 
that is only because that estate is mortgaged up to the 
hilt ; if it was not mortgaged it could not be sold at 
that price?— No; but the rent is first term, and if 
it were properly revised, the equivalent of eighteen 
years purchase, twenty-one years’ purchase, would 
certainly pay him. 

48072. Sir John Colomb.— The rents are revlised by 
a constitutional authority ?— Most of the rents here 
UI S n , y are sti11 standil >g as first term rents. 

48073. A great number of these first term rent- 
holders- must be entitled to go into court for second 
term rents. That rests with the tenants and not with 
the landlords ?— Yes, but when you are dealing with 
a class of tenants who find it very hard to get enough 
money for food and clothing, there is a difficulty about 
going into court. They have small holdings of only 
£2 10s. and £3 rent, and have nothing to sell, and 
Very ^ 0 iT ai f the ex P ense , of taking a case into court 
would be far greater than anything that these poor 
people could lay hands on. ^ 

4S074. Ton think flint that is the deterrin, cause 
Which has prevented several of these man from takina 
advantage of the Act?— I think at is the cause why 
6e Znc 0 ,v hei !l • llave not g° ne into court. 1 

48075. Mr. O’Keixy. — T hat is a very important 
statement which you have made, and I would like 
you to elaborate it more. You say that landlords now 
twenfy-six years purchase would be able to 
TheTaSw^ 0 ^® fr ° m eigllteen purchase?- 

tm J ‘“TtV” » ile ' Jeifag 

. ® p6r cenfc -> he would have a better 

income than he has at present. 


48077. Have there been any negotiations a. v 
estate for the sale of Ins property ?— He was ™ v'5 
to several times. J ® Was a PPl*d 

48078. What was his answer?— His answer » 
twenty-six years purchase, the same terms L 33 
asking for his lands in Westmeath. 6 Was 

48079. What was the reply of the tenants to tk i 
demand?— The reply that I made on behalf 0 f .ft. ^ 
ants was that he would be very fortunate if hi 6 fen ' 
got twenty yeiars. ever 

48080. You say that if Mr. Carter got eieht» 
years’ purchase of his lands he would secure hi Tt 
income ? — More than his net income. net 

Ye? 081 ' ^ aSke<1 f ° r tW6nty ' 9ix y ears ’ Purchase ?- 

48082. In addition you have to give Mr Carto- n 
bonus ?—I book blie bonus into account in mSg fc 
calculation. The bonus on twenty-sii yearn- pu&Z 
is 3 - 12 years purchase of rent. . 98 

48083. That is equal to over twenty-uiue yean 1 m, 
chaso. Then there is the additional bonus 0 ™^ 
the state of the money market. He gets osah iJJJ 

°'±& m v“ M stoct ! - Y “- 1 »*» to uSr 

«.Tsi i”!," It" " 8W “ “ s - although 
tne landlords all over the country have said that the? 
are willing to accept their net income, here is a con 
crete case in which the owner is not satisfied with his 
net income ?— Has terms show 'that he would not be 
satisfied with his net income. 

48085. Have you any means of ascertaining what 
to© net income of Mr. Carter is?— I made it mj 
business to come as close to it as I could without 
getting a statement of it from Mr. Carter. I 
know a great deal about toe property, knowing how 
it is mortgaged and how it is managed, and in 
coming to toe conclusion at which I have arrived I 
made a liberal allowance for sale and agency ex- 
penses. 

48086. Of course you are aware that the landlords’ 
representatives have been saying all over the country 
that they are willing to settle this land question on 
the basis of their securing their net income?— I saw 
it stated. 

48087. Is that your experience of them ?— The state- 
ments that I have made show that it is not. 

49088. Sir John Colomb. — This property is heavily 
mortgaged ?— Yes. 

48089. Is it in the court? — No. 

48090. Presumably the landlord is solvent?— Yes; 
the landlord is solvent. 

48091. Have you made allowances in your calcula- 
tion for paying off of all mortgages out of the pur- 
chase money? — Yes-. 

48092. Suppose the books of the landlord showed the 
case to be somewhat different from what you state, I 
suppose you would not expect him to reduce his offer? 
— I would expect him certainly to reduce his offer, 
because I am positive that the books could not show 
that he could require twenty-six years’ purchase to 
produce his net income. 

48093. This calculation of yours is based upon such 
information as you have been able to collect, which, 
after all, is not anthoritative ? — No, not quite. 

48094. I merely put this hypothetical case. Sup- 
pose on an examination of his books it transpired 
that twenty-six years’ purchase would only give him 
his net income, would you then say that that landlord 
ought to sell at less ? — In every case where I or re- 
presentatives of the tenants approached a landlord 
in Erris the first statement was that we wished to 
give such a purchase price as would give him his net 
income. We never asked for anything else. 

48095. Did he or those acting on his behalf contra- 
dict the statement that you have made and explain 
that your offer would not be suitable ? — We did not 
actually make that offer as a body, because we saw 
that we could not come within touching distance at 
all. 

48096. Finally, do you or do you not consider that, 
if for the public good a policy is put in force, no 
class in the country, whether landlords or tenants, 
should suffer as a result? — Certainly not. 

48097. Therefore, if the State adopt the policy that 
they want this land from the landlord to re-settle it 
they must - give him his net inoome — -would you c ° n ‘ 
ader that a correct -policy for the State to enforce?— 

48098. Do you consider that if toe result of th# 
adoption of that policy causes any loss the loss ougnt 
to fall upon the State rather than upon any class?— 
certainly, upon the State. 
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48099 Mr. O’ Kelly.— W'liy should the lose fall 

on the State? — The individual should not suffer. 
UP 48100 Individuals suffer oollectively, as represented 
by the State?— In this case there would be no suffer- 
ing whatsoever. _ , , 

48101 Mr. O’Kelly. — The sale and purchase of 
land ought not to differ from the ordinary processes 
of general commerce— why should the State suffer, be- 
when J°u talk of the State nrifeiing yon talk 
about everyone of us suffering ?— Why should the 

^Sh^JoiOT Colomb. — My whole basis is that the 
landlord should be left exactly as he is. 

48103. Mr. O’Kelly.— But you open up a big 
economic question by that— why should the State 

■ su f[er? If I were asked should the State suffer I 

would distinguish. If the landlords’ net income is 
likely to decrease in the immediate future I would 
take that into account, and I would not place that 
burden on the State, but if it were reasonably sup- 
posed that his net income would not decrease, then he 
should get it either from the tenant or from the 
State. 

48104. If the present state of agriculture goes on, 
in all probability the landlord will have his rents 
reduced still further ? — I presume that that would be 
taken into account in considering the amount of 
bridge that would be necessary. Already -the State 
has by establishing the bonus adopted the responsi- 
bility of supplying the deficiency. 

48105. Do you confine- the probable loss to what the 
bonus represents? — I do not know that there is any 
probable loss at all. 

48106. You are willing, of course, in common with 
all friends of the tenants all over the countryto give the 
landlords their net income ? — Certainly, net income on 
second term rents or their equivalent. 

48107. How do you arrive at the net income ? — After 
all the legitimate outgoings in connection with the 
working of the property as it ought to be worked are 
deducted, the balance I look on as the net income. 

48108. What percentage should be deducted from 
the gross rental to make it net? — It varies very con- 
siderably in Erris. I know some cases in which the 
landlords have not been getting 50 per cent, of their 
gross rental. 

48109. Generally speaking, what percentage would 
you say represents net income? — In sales 20 per cent, 
certainly ought to be deducted. 

48110. Don’t you think that in negotiations for sale 
and purchase between landlords and tenants the books 
of the landlords should be submitted to representa- 
tives of the tenants? — I think it would be a very 
reasonable way of doing business. 

48111. Have there been negotiations for sale and 
purchase between the representatives of the tenants 
and the landlords in Erris? — Every holder of land 
in Erris has been approached over and over again. 

48112. Why have these negotiations failed? — Be- 
cause the landlords have been asking more than the 
value of the lands, and in the second place because 
the landlords are not willing to sell to the Estates 
Commissioners or to the Congested Districts Board, 
but want to make bargains directly with the tenants. 

48113. Irrespective of the advice of the Estates 
Commissioners or of the Congested Districts Board ? — 
Yes, irrespective of the interests of the locality. 

48114. Who are these landlords? — Mr. Carter in 
one case, Mr. O’Reilly in another. 

48115. Did you approach Mr. Carder? — Yes, he is 
'who asked twenty-six years’ purchase. 
.,‘"“16. What did you say in reply to that? — I said 
i tw0nt y years’ purchase he would have got 
tire full value of his land, and that, in my opinion, 
, he , 'TO’hd never get twenty. I approached him on 
eebalf of the tenants, and he was written to by the 
Uistrict Council, and he gave the same terms to both, 
1 think. 

fJ17. When you approached him he said he would 
not take less than twenty-six years ? — He stated that 
that was his price. 

48118. Did you say that you would not be able to 
offer !^ ore 'ij t * lan twenty?— No. I did not make any 

h 0 approach the Congested Districts 

Bo " d '-I «» not aSXro. ' 

him .v ,r id ,y° u approach him afterwards to ask 
tri k® had approached the Congested Dis- 

wero 4 . ar ^ — 4^ the replies given by the landlords 
nt on to the Congested Districts Board, and it 


is my impression — I cannot speak with authority — . „ 09 

that the Congested Districts Board wrote to every ^ L ‘ ' 

landlord and asked him to send on the usual applica- R«v. J. J 
tion or schedule. Hegarty. 

48121. I understand that after you had approached 
Mr. Carter you referred him to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — Yes. 

48122. Have you any idea what happened after- 
wards ; did the Congested Districts Board do any- 
thing? — I heard that the Board wrote stating that 
they had received this letter from the District Coun- 
cil, which was sent to every landlord in Erris. In 
reference to Mr. 0| Reilly’s property, I wrote to him, 
as the major portion of his property is situated in 
my parish, and he stated that 4s. in the £ would he 
the highest deduction he could make — 24£ years’ pur- 
chase on first term and non-judicial rents. The 
valuation per head of the population on that estate 
is the lowest in my parish, being only 7s. 4 %d. Some 
of the tenants afterwards went into court and got re- 
ductions varying from 4s. to 5s., averaging, I think, 
about 4s. 6 d. There .are two other small estates that 
I would like to refer to. They are in the Land 
Court. One is the Dominic O’Donnell and the other 
is the William Burns’ estate. The tenants on the 
Burns’ estate were approached fifteen years ago. They 
then had judicial tenancies. They were asked .to give 
their permission to have their land striped, with a 
view to sale of the place to them. They consented ; 
the place was striped, and some of those tenants have 
not yet 'been restored to .their tenancies. They have 
been kept there as con-acre tenants on the place 
since. They have been paying in a great many oases 
the old rents on new holdings, -and of course the place 
has not been sold ; but the principal mortgagee on 
that property has been trying to negotiate a sale 
privately, stating that this property is now more 
valuable because it has con-acre tenants instead of 
judicial tenants. That has happened under the 
management of Judge Ross’s Court. 

48123. 'Chairman-. — -What is the meaning of that 
reference to e the fact that the tenants hold in con- 
acre and are not judicial tenants? — That there is 
no dual ownership in the property, and the landlord 
can therefore sell the tenant’s interest as well as the 
landlord’s interest. 

48124. Sir John Colomb. — I understand you to 
start from the point that the tenants were judicial 
tenants ? — Yes. 


48125. How did they cease to be judicial tenants ? — 
The land was re-striped, as it was concluded that 
there could not be any sale until the holdings were 
consolidated. They were asked on behalf of the 
Court to consent to the striping on the understanding 
that it was to be in the interests of the tenants. They 
consented ; and this has been construed into a sur- 
render of their judicial tenant-right, although they 
never meant it. But whether they meant it or not, 
it was an extraordinary thing that it could happen 
under the management of the Land Judge, that an 
estate was being offered as more valuable on account 
of that consent. 


48126. This illustrates what you consider a hard- 
ship on the tenants not inflicted by the landlord at 
all, 'but under the Court ? — Yes. The O’Donnell 

property has been offered again and .again. It has 
•been offered to the 'Congested Districts Board and to 
the Land Commission. It has been valued and re- 
valued, and a sale has not come .about, -because the 
Land Judge is insisting on getting more than the 
place is considered to be worth. The tenantry on the 
O’Donnell estate are, as a rule, the most needy. 
Whenever there is a bad year they are practically 
the first to be in need of relief. 


48127. But this was done under the Land Court, 
not in the interests of the landlord at all, but in the 
interests of the mortgagees? — It is not in the inte- 
rests of the tenants, at any rate. 

48128. But the Court has got control by reason of 
the action of the mortgagee, and its action is deter- 
mined, not by the interests of the landlord at all, 
hut by the interests of the mortgagee. I am not 
arguing that it does not .affect the case of the 
tenantry ?— With regard to the price of land, there 
is a suggestion that I should like to make, before 
passing from that section. Owing to the discount 
at which Land Stock is being issued at present, the 
cost to the nation is entirely too great for the trans- 
fer of land, so that there should be some alteration 
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in the law in connection with the issue of capital. 
£100 in oasli paid on 'behalf of the tenants is costing 
at the present moment £136 11s. 8 cl. That is more 
than the price of a perpetuity at 3 per cent. Taking 
Land Stock on the present basis of £82, there is a 
discount of £18. The Land Stock that is issued 
for that costs £21 19s., and the bonus of 12 per cent, 
requires £14 12s. 8d. in stock. These sums represent 
the amount of stock that has to be issued to enable 
the tenant to pay £100 cash to the landlord. I 
would suggest that the interest on the Land Stock 
should be increased to 3 per cent., leaving the sinking 
fund as it is at 10s., and that the landlords should 
get two-thirds of their purchase money .in Land 
Stock rather than in cash. If that were done the 
country would not suffer from the terrible discount 
rate from which it is suffering at present. 

48129. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I would merely 
point out that if you increase the rate of interest 
which the country must pay then it is merely in- 
creasing the debt in another way. If the country 
is to pay £ per cent, more on the issue of the stock 
of course the result is to make it identical, with the 
present issue? — The farmers would have to pay then. 

48130. It would fall equally on the farmers — it 
would affect the amount of their annuity? — To the 
extent of five shillings in every £100. 

48131. ■ Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is in contem- 
plation, then, that the farmer would not give so 
many years’ purchase — is that the inference you are 
coming to? — Yes. That is why prices were not so 
high under the previous Acts, because they had a 
4 per cent, payment. 

48132. A 4 per cent, annuity would cause a con- 
siderable number of farmers to hesitate before giving 
it? — Yes. Twenty-five years’ purchase would repre- 
sent the gross rental. 

48133. Chairman.— That system was practically 
done with when the Act of 1903 came into force ? — I 
believei that there would have been more land sold in 
Erris bad the 1903 Act not come into force. Land- 
lords who were willing to sell at fourteen or fifteen 
years purchase then are asking twenty-three years 
now. 

48134. Mr. O’ Kelly. —Suppose that the bonus were 
added under the Ashbourne Act without the Act of 
1903 at all what would have been the result? — In 
the poorer districts you would certainly have had 
more sales than now. 

48135. Why do you say poor districts ?— Because 
in the poor district the prospect that the landlord 
has in view now is to make a fortune, not his net 
income at all. He sees that it is possible to get such 
a high price under the new Act that he is trying to 
get it. He saw that he could not get such a price 
under the old Act or anything like it, and he was 
willing to a great extent to sell. 

481 36. Suppose that there was a bonus of from 
Aeiu! t0 * x y o ea r s , P ur , c , hase added on to the old 
Ashbourne Act ?— It would hasten sale under the old 
Acts immensely. 

tv,™ 137 ' Do you -* hin £ in that case would there have 
been any necessity for the Act of 1903 ?— Not in 
congested districts. 

afilxo i me r n an ywhere ? — I cannot say. 

48139. Sir John Colomb. — Is not it a fact that 
thn/thf? ° f - ^Yf^tio* of the 1903 Act was 
of J),? pr -n-° US Act ¥ d ceaS6d t0 operate by reason 
of the unwillingness of the landlords to sell on the 
old terms, that the field of landlords in a state of 
K d ^ exhausted, and that therefore 
additional inducements had to be provided in order 
to make purchase effective ?-I think that sales were 

fri902 h ther h UP to the very last moment. Even 

dX was a vef y considerable amount. 

f, re y° u not aware that that was the reason 
given by the Government ?-I know it was given ? 

, ™ f0r congested districts. I know 

inoperfaes that were being offered. 

48141. Chairman.— Y on suggest that two-thirds of 

S' ■Chs "’' 1 sh °“ Id b ” paid tc th6 

P “ cSi at there „„ 3 

LerdrW ?£ *£"27 »£* 

e«K5 the”" “ terM ‘ *» 

mmjcmssxi- 


would if he were paid in cash ?— He would k, . . 
expected that gilt-edged securities wiU not^u ® 
keep so low as they are. Possibly in C a ‘ Wa ^ 
years it might be even above par, which would k j 11 
the sales. The state of agriculture in Erri* ; * 

backward. Much of the land is in rundalf Ve £ 
course before selling they require striping w 0i 
draining, and some reclamation. While (W 1 
being done, the people would be more or l e « V* 
cated to the management of their holdings ■ 
there should be a considerable effort made fZti’ 
improvement of live stock in Erris. Since the r 
gested Districts Board gave up supplying the 
animals to Erris, Erris has sufferldver/coMidS^ 
But even under the Congested Districts Board t 
horse-breeding scheme was not a success i n TV • 
Instead of the horse-flesh of Erris being better flu 
it was before they commenced, I think it is m 
siderably worse. coa ' 

K*VA»iSH.-To wh.t do J 0 « iteitaj, 
that— to the class of animals sent here?— Yes 

48146. Have you any hackneys here?-Unfor- 
tunately, we had. ur 

48147. They did not improve the breed ?— Thev 
not suitable for Erris. 1 

48148. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B efore passing 
away from draining and fencing, it would be interest 
mg if you would state whether, in your opinion it 
would be an advantage, that land needing improve 
ment should be held , in the hands of the Board for a 
certain number of years pending the improvements 
rather than given over at once to the tenant pur- 
chasers ? -I hold that it would be absolutely necessary 
for the improvement of the district for the Board or 
some similar body, to retain it for from three to five 
years, according to the amount of work to be done 

48149. Would you say what class of work you 

contemplate as being the best class of work to do? 

The land has to be re-striped, and the holdings made 
as compact as possible, and there is some fencing 
of the tillage land, and draining, and these thinm 
cannot be carried out by the tenants themselves. 

48150. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are speaking of 
arterial drainage now?— Yes, but that is necesskrj 
before we have drainage of any kind ; because all the 
grazing lands are held, and will be held in co- 
tenancies and they should 1 be utilised too for the 
draining. I know this from experience that I had 
myself — I think it was lin 1897 — when I had a con- 
siderable amount of relief money in hands, got 
through the people of Manchester. I was laying it 
out on draining. I found that in several cases even 
the tenants would not agree to drain their own lands 
though it was needed very much. Before one man 
could drain it Might be necessary to pass through the 
whole townland, and one crank might upset the whole 
arrangement. One man under the direct purchase 
system could do the same thing. Their interests 
might not be identical, and even people more intelli- 
gent than the poor unfortunate farmers of Erris do 
not always see what is best for themselves to do. So I 
think that it would be absolutely necessary to do the 
striping and fencing of the tillage lands and the main 
drainage and some reclamation before the land would 
be handed over. There would also, of course, remain 
the question of the improvement of the houses. 

48151. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you consider 
that tfhe reclamation should be of such a class as to 
be a model and a lesson to the farmers in carrying 
out works for themselves ? — Yes. I know that the Con- 
gested Districts Board has done a little in t/hat way 
on. one of the properties that is sold down my way to 
the tenants ; because it is a rather difficult class of 
reclamation and took a great amount of labour. The 
tenant would 1 never be able to do it himself and he 
would not do it. It is the best plot of land he has, 
a ?i 13 adjoining the public road, and is a lesson to 
all who pass that way. 

48152. Has it been sold out to all yet? — Yes. 

48153. Has anything been put on to the annuity 
for the expenditure? — The Congested Districts Board 
dropped a considerable amount. They did not put on 
what would recoup the expenditure. 

48154. What view would you take in this case. Sup- 
pose .that there were a very big drain constructed at 
considerable expenditure and that fin consequence of 
this expenditure the agricultural value of the hold- 
ing was considerably improved, would you, in such a- 
case as that, consider it equitable to expect from the 
annuity a considerable proportion of the expenditure 
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,, , hnS produced this great improvement ?— -Oer- 
+ 'nlr * Speaking on behalf of the tenants, they 
“id like ^ little as possible to be put on them; 
JTt I think it is highly desirable that these improve- 
ments should be effected and something put on for 
{hpm because if they are improvements of the proper 
rlass they will much more than pay for themselves. 

48155 You oonsider that it would be very much 
tetter for the tenants to have their farms drained in 
that way, and something put on for drainage, than 
to have them transferred quickly and in an unim- 
. rove d condition?— Yes, I think certainly that some- 
thing should be put on, and the four bones of the 
work should be done by the improving authority. 

48156. But you would leave an ample field for the 
farmer and his family afterwards? — There will al- 
ways be an ample field /in Erris for as much labour 
as can possibly be found in Erris if they know how to 
turn it to account. The lands are poor and will al- 
ways require labour to keep them in condition. 

48157. What view do you take of reclamation by 
the family; do you consider that there is land Sn 
Erris which can be reclaimed with economic advan- 
tage? — Probably the tenant or his sons would earn 
more if they were somewhere else, but as tilings are 
in Erris they employ their time well in a great many 
cases by improving or reclaiming the lands. 

48158. And is not value consolidated on the hold- 
ing on which the family grows up of a higher class 
than value un mere money ? — It is. 

48159. From the human and social point of view is 
not it a useful thing to have the family engaged in 
building up their own conjoint interests? — I should 
much prefer to see the people of Erris working on 
their own lands than working in England and Scot- 
land, where though they earn considerable wages for 
a couple of years it is never satisfactory in the end. 

48160. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Just explain that. 
It is a very important question. What do you mean 
by saying that the result is never satisfactory in the 
end?— A great many young boys get into bad habits 
over in England and Scotland, after they have been 
going there for three, four, or five years. Some of them 
lose their health, and come home invalids or paupers, 
and you rarely find one of them who has spent a con- 
siderable time in England or Scotland coming homo 
and turning out respectable. 

48161. You consider that to remain the class of 
people you desire them to be it is good for them to re- 
turn once a year or so to their native homes? — It is 
necessary. 

48162. On the same principle don’t you consider 
that it is die greatest advantage to the family who have 
acquired the habit of working on their native farm, 
and putting all their spare labour into the improve- 
ment of it? — I certainly look upon it as an, ideal 
state to see the people employed on their own land, 
improving it and upraising their status. 

48163. Once the improvement of the farm begins 
no member of the family is afterwards in a position 
+° , siy L tlut t* lere is nothing for him to turn his hand 
^ as s^skhing there to look to always and 
something continually to improve. Once a tenant 
gets into the habit of improving his land he sticks to 

48164. Sir John Colomb. — -B efore we pass away 
trom the question of improvement, assuming that 
the policy is carried out that you suggest of the 
Congested Districts Board acquiring land, draining 
® n d all that, what is your view on the subject of 
me maintenance of those improvements ? Let me put 
a concrete case. The Congested Districts Board, in 
carrying ou t the re-settlement of an estate makes an 
arterial drain and encourages the tenants to use that 
tonal drain, and drain their own land into it 
here possible. Who is then to keep the arterial 
rainage in a state of efficiency? — It should be the 
amse? I 4 * 10 people benefited by it. 
r, J 81 ,”' That being so, and what is everybody’s busi- 
ess being nobody’s business, you would be in favour 
a regulation that when an estate was sold by the 
Districts Board they should have power to 
. T , c ? ™e maintenance of the arterial drain? — I 
d eertainly very much like to see works of that 
* 0r ’ 80 ^ la *' ^ey w °uld 'be looked after 

uitu 1 v! 6 ijP le '^origested Districts Board in dealing 
nl-irv. • < ~ L 8 S P.uts up very good fences and puts the 
te i,J n '"orough order. If in process of time, owing 
iho A,- , of business or some other unfortunate habit, 
mutant does not keep the place in repair, and 


by degrees he leaves the place in a worse position 
than it was when he was put in, and he has to sell 
the farm, would you in such a case give the Con- 
gested Districts Beard the power of pre-emption or 
any power at all to deal with deterioration caused by 
neglect? — Did the deterioration happen while he was 
sub-tenant to the Boa-rd or when he was owner? 

48167. When he was owner? — There is no walk of 
life that men do not fail in, and when he fails it is 
to his own loss, and -he is forced to go to the w-all. 
He should not, I think, be punished again. He 
has been punished enough by his own foolishness. 

48168. We have it an evidence that no other tenant 
proprietor should 'be allowed to purchase the farm ; 
what would you do with that farm? — That depends. 
Unless the adjoining holdings were very large I 
think there would be every reason for permitting a 
neighbouring .tenant to buy, and in any case I think 
that the owner should have a free market. 

48169. And all purchasing owners should have a 
free market? — Yes. There should be a free market. 

48170. Therefore you do not agree with the propo- 
sition that one purchasing owner should not be al- 
lowed to purchase a farm the owner of which had 
come to grief — you would leave it free to be bought 
by a peasant proprietor ?— -That is an aspect of the 
question that I have not given any attention to, and 
I cannot give a definite answer to it ; but, speaking 
generally, a tenant-purchaser should have a free 
market. That is quite a different statement from the 
one that would imply that there is a free market, at 
present, beoause the prices that are being offered and 
paid for land are not free -prices. There is no free 
market. The first cases I gave were cases where there 
was a free market, where the landlord bought from 
another ; in the first case there were only four years’ 
purchase, and in another the figure was 9g. But 
between landlord and tenant there is no free market 
in land. 

48171: But between tenant and tenant? — I consider 
that they should lie more or less on the same standing, 
and there would be certainly a considerably larger 
margin of free market in their case than there is in 
the case at present between landlord and tenant. 

48172. The Congested Districts Bc-ard having 
bought a considerable estate and spent a considerable 
amount of money on it, le-settling it, ,and put- 
ting it on a proper basis, do you or do you not think 
it necessary that there should be somebody- in the 
locality, for some time to come, at all events, to act 
as instructor or adviser or helper for the tenants ? — 
Yes, I was coming to that later on. I was about to 
suggest that there should be an agricultural instruc- 
tor placed in every district. 

48173. And where there are obvious cases of waste 
and neglect by the tenant would you ann the Con- 
gested Districts Board with special powers at all to 
deal with the question — do you think it necessary? — 
Of oourse, if there was abuse and the people were not 
•able to manage as it should 'be managed, but the case 
should be an extreme one. If a landlord mismanages 
his property at present surely the land is not going 
to be taken out of his hands unless the case is ,an ex- 
treme one. 

48174. Mr. O’Kelly. — S hb-diivision of holdings is 
a great evil?— It is if the holding is not capable of 
being sub-divided. 

48175. Consolidation of holdings is just as great 
an evil ? — 'Where the holdings are too small it is 
highly desirable to have consolidation. Where they 
are too large sub-division is also desirable. 

48176. You admit that undue sub-division is a great 
evil, and that consolidation may be as great an evil. 
Don’t you think it might be well that some authority 
representing the State, when the holding is gi veil 1 up, 
should take possession of it and hand it over to some- 
one who would work it economically rather than have 
it sub-divided or added on to a holding already suffi- 
ciently Large ; I think that that is the system that pre- 
vails in Germany ? — If the holdings in the neighbour- 
hood are sufficiently large then of oourse it would be 
better, from my point of view, that there should be 
a new tenant placed on it. 

48177. If a tenant wished to dispose of a holding, 
say, of thirty acres, as it not better that some authority 
representing the State should pay the -full market 
value for it, and let the State afterwards hand it over 
to a new tenant, and not allow it to be added on to a 
holding already suffciently' large? — Certainly. The 
State should prevent sub-division where it should not 
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take place, and should prevent consolidation, too, 
where the holdings were large enough. 

48178. Agreeing, as we do, on that point, don t you 
think that the State ought to intervene in cases of the 
kind?— It ought to intervene if there were a crying 
evil. ... , . 

48179. Won’t you admit that consolidation, gener- 
ally speaking, is an evil as between the grazing 
ranches, and that sub-division is also an evil, as we 
know, from experience, in this part of the country ?— 

48180. That being 60 , don’t you think it would be 
wise that some authority representing the State should 
intervene when a farm is being sold, either through 
the improvidence of the owner or some other circum- 
stance and talc© it up and let it out to some person 
who would be able to work it?— Certainly ; there should 
be some means of preventing sub-division, and also as 
a consequence of that to prevent consolidation. I have 
mentioned that since the live rtock schemes passed 
from under the care of the Congested Districts Board 
Erris has suffered very considerably. I need not re- 
fer again to the horses, but the Congested Districts 
Board supplied a hardy good class of animal, and 
supplied a good number of them. The Department 
supplied one or two very highly fed and bred animals 
for the whole district. They were too soft and not 
at all suited to the boglands of Erris. I consider that 
a hardy half-bred anlimal that could be got for from 
one-third to one-tenth the price paid for some of 
these thoroughbred animals would be more suitable 
for Erris than the thoroughbred shorthorns which 
have been sent by the Department. It is better to 
raise the price of 1,000 calves by five shillings per 
head than to raise the price of 100 by £1 a head. 

48181. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say that 
the Department’s scheme was not successful what, pre- 
cisely, do you mean? — The calves were too tender. 

48182. Sir John Colo mb. — They were unsu'ited to the 
nature of the district? — Yes. 

48183. Mr. Kavanagh. — There are seventy-six cross- 
bred bulls in this county ? — Yes, but they are not in 
Erris, as far as I know. 

48184. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I saw one veiy nice 
bull passing on the side of the road ? — That is the 
only one in my parish, and that has been only sup- 
plied within the last six months, whereas there used 
to be four or five in the time of the Congested Districts 
Board, and a farmer told me some time ago that the 
people suffered £1 a head in the calves since the 
change. _ There is a considerable amount of grass 
lands available for the relief of congestion. Of course 
all these lands should be cut up and given to the people 
in the neighbourhood. I think tharfc about 200 new 
holdings could be made out of all the grazing lands 
of Erris. That would Tie on a basis of from £5 to 
£7 per holding. 

48185. You state in the prtcis of evidence which you 
nave sent in that (it requires some inducement to get 
a considerable number of tenants to migrate outside of 
Erris and that the grass land in Erris is not enough 
to produce the necessary increase ?— Not enough to give 
all the people m Erris economic holdings, so that after 
aiWidmg the grazing lands of Erris among the people 
here you will still have a number of tenants in Ends 
on uneconomic holdings. Those it will be difficult to 
migrate Some of them may be induced to go but 
they will have to see what they are getting. 

«186. Mr. O’Keliy.— D o J™ tale in fi.li.men 

“ j?" calculators !— No. I toot fiat the Sshinu 
population would not move under any circumstances. 

Bu t , coin , in g the conclusion that there 
I do^not™^ 1 ° f lMld d ° y ° U include t* 6 fishermen ?— 

5 OW r> 4°. yo,u delude them ? — I say that even 
g™5Sfd Ul<> P0p ' llati<m « »ot enough to 

CHAimrnv— You havs had considerable ei- 
petuenos of the operations of the Board in vour dis- 
ptol . c *m you tell us whether, in your knowledce 
there is any one single case of i maaj VholSX 

f* 8 V?” 8 ™ cbK »" d *» go 

.land as a migratory labourer, who now, owing to the 
SZSTSi 1 hi ? lot leen eUlSto eS 

except by inference, answer that in the affimSli 


but if there lias been a general all-round urn* 
ment, it is a natural consequence that there 
be some who have passed from the state of mjL* 
labourer into that of permanent resident LT° ry 
there are some who migrate who are on the vS?* 
line already, and a good season might leave them”* 
home. They have been improved through tl» I at 
of the Congested Districts Board. I have not be?”* 
my mind any particular individual, but I have ( 
my mind several men whom I know to be much bett 
off than they were before the Board improved tb ' 
condition. I know of men who in days gone 1 ™ 
go to England and Scotland, and who do not go no® 
but 1^ cannot say that that is due to the action of the 

48191. Mr. Kavanagh.— W ould these new farms 
that you would portion out of from £5 to £7 e i y I 
enough employment to keep the family at homo with 
out migratory labour ?— They would give plenty of 
employment, that is, the average class of holding „f 
mixed land. 6l 

48192. The grass land that you suggest cutting m> 
into £5 and £7 holdings <— Yes, hut! is, as , „S 
surrounded by a fringe of moor or bog. I n almost 
every case they give some hog along with it. 

48193. That amount of land would not give enough 
employment to keep them at home?— Where there 
would be about half of it bog, I think so. Where 
the holding would be entirely clay I should say that 
a £10 holding would be required in order to gi ve 
employment for all. 

48194. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Assuming the crea- 
tion of economic holdings which, I think, yourself 
and preceding witnesses have told us could be managed 
by a father and hi9 gradually-growing up sons, have 
you contemplated what is to happen when those sons 
grow up and become men ; if they don’t migrate to 
England, or take themselves off to some other in- 
dustry, is it not certain that that holding will either 
be split up, or will become uneconomic from the 
number of people who have got to live on it— that 
is the difficulty that is continually suggesting itself 
to my mind ?•— Unfortunately, there is a tendency to 
sub-divide, especially the poorer class of holdings, 
Where the holding is above £10 valuation, I should 
think that there is no desire to split it up at all. 

48195. But I want to follow out the difficulty. A 
man has three grown-up sons, who grow up to man- 
hood. Surely, if the holding is divided among them, 
it would cease to be economic. My difficulty is that, 
ex hypothesi, the holding must become uneconomic 
as the next generation grows up ? — I don’t agree with 
that, because if that were a universal principle, every 
holding in Ireland would become uneconomic. Fai- 
mers’ sons have in many cases to take to some other 
business or walk in life. I notice that the tendency 
in the" case of holdings of £10 and upwards is not to 
sub-divide at all. No matter how numerous the 
family may be, they have all got to look out for a 
place to live in, except one or two, and they will 
have either to buy a holding or go to some business, 
or emigrate. 

48196. Then you do not contemplate the entire 
family permanently living on the soil ? — No, I never 
did. 

48197. Chairman. — I suppose that the land is not 
the only source of livelihood that that might be said 
about ? Take a shopkeeper, he has a business which 
is large enough to support his wife and family when 
the family is growing up, hut which is obviously not 
large enough to support his family or grown-up sons 
and daughters, and their wives and children, ana 
the result is that when the sons grow up they nave 
to go off, and it is not true to say that that business 
is uneconomic because it is not large enough to sup- 
port the whole of his family after they have grow 
up ? — Certainly not. 

48198. Sir Francis Mowatt. — It has not been sug- 
gested that the young shopkeeper, or tradesman, 
solicitor should not go off to some other business 
which he is suited, but I think that the great o ] 
that a great manv of the witnesses have put be 
us has been that the men born on the land sn 
remain on the land, and should not go into o 
industries except as helping them a little while J 
do remain on the land? — In every country in 
world they will go off the land to other busine ' , 

48199. Chairman.— It is not your view of .economy 

holdings that they should be of such a 6 5 z ® j . 

support indefinitely an indefinitely large fa . 
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T that view any holding would become uneconomic 
in time if an Irish husband and wife were planted 

on 4 g 200 In your view a holding which is incapable 
of supporting a wife and a young family is un- 

eC 48201 °^What you mean by the creation of an 
economic holding is to increase that holding to such 
an extent that it will support the owner and his 
wife and family until the family grow up ?— ' Yes, 
an ordinary average family ; and he will be able to 
train one son to follow up the business, and also 
to give a little schooling to the others, and send 
them to business, into the police, to America, or 

elsewhere. 

48202. In :a large family .the bulk of the sons must 
look out for themselves in exactly the same way as 
the shopkeepers’ sons must do ?— Certainly. 

48203. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is an in- 
teresting subject, and applies not merely to the 
people of Ireland? — It applies to every agricultural 
country in the world. 

48204. If economic holdings are established on a 
laige scale it as a very interesting question what the 
sons are going to do ? — Yes. 

48205. Provided that the grass lands that should 
be tilled were tilled, you would not object .to the 
younger sons going away ? — If there are lands available 
for agriculture those who are trained to agriculture 
should get them, because if a man does not get an 
opening in the walk of life for which he has been 
trained he has to take to something for which he is 
not suited. But where there as not available land, 
as in Ends, or even if all the grass land in Ireland 
was cut up, the holdings would become uneconomic 
in a generation or two. 

48206. If the people were sufficiently back on the 
land in Ireland you would contemplate the young sons 
or some of the sons of the family looking to something 
different from farming for their livelihood either in 
this country or elsewhere? — Some of them should. 

48207. Chairman. — Sb far as the splitting-up is 
concerned, is not it your experience that there is not 
such ia great tendency to split up the holdings, even 
as you might say quietly, of those who have bought, 
os there is in the case of the holdings that have not 
been bought ?— I have not sufficient experience of 
purchased holdings yet to say that, because they have 
only been purchased during the last four or five years, 
but I think that the tendency will not be so great to 
split them up as it has been. 

48208. Won’t the spirit of ownership counteract 
this tendency to sub-divide ? — That is what I expect. 

48209. Is not it also .the feet that although the 
law may not be all-powerful, yet it does go some way 
towards preventing sub-division so long as the an- 
nuity is payable to the State ? — Yes. 


48210. So if that law operates at all, at any rate, 
we need not contemplate the sub-division of holdings 
to any great extent until after the 681, years has ex- 
pired And I would think that even then when there 
is nothing to pay a man will look upon himself as 
the owner, and not be inclined to split it up. We 
have a large fishing population owing to the exten- 
sive seaboard and the good fishing 'beds .that surround 
Hie coast. I should think that there is twice the 
fishing population that is returned to you already by 
Mr. Green. There are about 300 currachs that he 
has not given in his return :at all. They are not re- 
gistered. with the coastguards, and I suppose that 
that as the reason they are not returned. There are 
also about 100 yawls in Erris. There are about seven 
° r eight fishing stations, curing stations, where the 
Congested Districts Board used to buy and cure fish, 
and where the fish merchants now come to buy fish 
in good seasons. Unfortunately the pier and haT- 
nour accommodation is very poor. The piers are 
v ? r 7 small, and in the rough weather there is no 
shelter whatever. It would be desirable then to 
nave a few piers built, and to have some larger boats 
supplied, some boats in which the fishermen could 
follow the fish. All the fish around the coast are not 
close to the shore, .and the fishermen should have 
boats to go far out to sea. I think also, in 
order to improve the fishing industry, that it is abso- 
nteiy necessary to have railway accommodation. 
^211. Stir Francis Mowatt. — Do I understand 

at there are none of these large boats of the Zulu 
?— No, there are not. 

Wald. What are the largest boats you have? — The 


only boats that I know of that are used by the fisher t .... «><i io/w 
men are the yawls. A '‘ 3 ' til' 307, 

48213. What is their tonnage? — About two tons. Rev. J. J. 
48214. 'Chairman. — Have any 'attempts been made Hegarty. 
along the Northern coast by the Board to develop 
fishing? — The Board have brought it to the present 
relatively developed position which it now occupies. 

I knew the time in my parish when the fishing was 
not one-third as good even os it is at present. 

48215. What have the Board done? — The Board 
supply loans for getting boats and gear, and in a few 
oases they have made piers and slips. 

48216. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is Porturlinin 
your parish? — Yes, and Portacloy and Inver. 

48217. The previous witness was not aware of the 
expenditure on these places ? — The Board built a pier 
at Porturlin and a small pier at Portacloy and one 
at Inver. But these piers are not large enough even 
for the yawls in anything like rough weather, and 
consequently the boats cannot approach these piers 
in rough weather. 

48218. Chairman. — The northern harbours, with the 
exception of Broadhaven, are rather exposed to 
Northern winds? — Yes. 

48219. In order to make them good enough for big 
boats, a large sum of money would have to be ex- 
pended on them? — I think that Porturlin or Porta- 
cloy could not be made large enough for big boats 
except at large (expenditure, but Broadhaven, I 
think, would be quite near enough for large boats for 
the fishing population both of my parish, and of 
the other parish on the Mullet, because the fishing 
population is confined practically to these two 
parishes in Erris. 

48220. Which do you think the better policy — to 
have small piers all around the coast, or to concentrate 
expenditure on large works at places like Broadhaven, 
and make that the great centre on the northern 
coast ? — The Broadhaven scheme would be the one 
that would enable largo boats to be used on the 
coast. 

48221. Is not it better to have a certain number 
of the population encouraged to become what I may 
call real fishermen by the use of modern appliances 
of fishing, and the facilities that are possible in a 
great natural harbour like Broadhaven than to create 
along the coast a number of people who are half 
fishermen and half farmers? — It would be better to 
create a fishing population in places like Broadhaven, 
who would live by fishing alone. If this were done, 
then you could establish an industry. 

48222. Of course that would require a railway? — 

Yes. 

48223. Do you think it would be an advantage 
supposing that Mayo was to have a fishing instructor 
stationed about here looking after this district alone — 
do yon think that by personal and constant touch 
with the people along the coast, a man of that kind 
would be able to encourage people to fish scientifically 
and constantly? — The Congested Districts Board used 
to supply experienced fishermen from other parts of 
Ireland and from Scotland. They were sent here 
about ten years ago to teach the people in my parish 
long line fishing. 

48224. Have you ever had a resident fishing in- 
structor? — Yes. There were half a dozen of them 
at one time. They were fishermen who came from 
other parts of Ireland or from Scotland. They went 
on the boats with the local crews, and resided in the 
district during the fishing year. 

48225. Why were they withdrawn? — The long line 
fishing failed. I think that the fish left the coast 
for a time. 

48226. Is there any reason to suppose that the fish 
are off this coast in such quantities that the fishing 
may be greatly developed ? — Fishermen tell me that 
all the year round there is fish of some kind to be 
got. 

48227. Are there great numbers cf herrings? — They 
don’t fish herrings. They have no market except for 
local consumption. The market is for mackerel. 

They used to fish cod and ling, hut the long . line 
fjshing has been practically abandoned in my dis- 
trict. I think the fish are not quite so numerous as 
they were, and with the boats which the men have 
to use for these operations they may go out sometimes, 
and when a sea gets up they are not able to land 
at the piers, whereas in their canvas canoes they can 
run on to the strand. 

48228. Do you believe that Broadhaven could be 
turned into a second Downings ? — I believe that there 
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i, os good' felling there os in any other place. The 
herrings may be increased, but the supply of mackerel 
is very good. The fishermen who fish salmon around 
the coast reported again and again that the sea 
was thick with mackerel. 

48229. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — If you had 
steam drifters to go around from a safe harbour 
at Broadhav&n they could find these herrings and 
mackerel?— That is the view that the fishermen re- 
cently put before me. They cannot follow the fish. 
They can only just fish them when they come m close 
to shore. They gave as an example the case of a 
Scotch boat coming along there and making a foitune 
in two seasons. . ... 

48230. Is there some reason for supposing that 
the mackerel and herrings have come to replace the 
larger fish that used to be caught o2 that coast?— 
I really could not say that. . . 

48231. Do you consider that the mackerel are found 
there every season ? — The mackerel were found there 
when the cod and ling were found also. 

48232. Sir John Colomb.— A re there any lobsters 
and crabs?— Yes. ... , T . 

48233. Is that a very considerable industry ?— It 
is considerable, but not all on the Erris coast. 

48234. How do they get the market for the 
lobsters ?— That is really the great difficulty. Fre- 
quently lobsters go bad for the want of transit 
facilities. 

48235. Have the cod and ling stations disappeared ? 
—No. The stations are still in good workable con- 
dition. 

48236. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Long line fishing, I 
suppose, is cod and ling? — Yes. 

48237. Chairman.— I suppose that you would be dis- 
posed to think that a railway runraing along the north 
line of coast would be better than one ooming up from 
Mullaranny ? — Yes, even without the fishing industry 
the north coast line would be better, but in addition it 
is the only route to accommodate the fishing. 

48238. And would not it be more advantageous 
to link this part of the world up with Sligo and that 
district? — Certainly If we are successful in. getting 
the All Red route to come into existence it will uplift 
Erris very considerably, if nothing else. Supplying 
provisions for these big boats would give the agricul- 
tural population of Erris quite enough to do. 

48239. Whether the All Red route goes through or 
not is a question for the Canadian Government. It 
has nothing to do with the English Government? — 
They are expected to give a subsidy. I have seen i't 
stated that the Canadian Government are willing to 
give a subsidy of £250,000 a year. In connection with 
the fishing I should like to refer to the evidence given 
by The O’Canor Don before this Commission. In re- 
ference to fishing he described the Geesala population 
as a sea-supported population. That is the one dis- 
trict in Erris in which, although the population is 
a seaboard population, they do not fish. They are 
not a soa-fishing population at all, and the only 
time that they are supported by the sea is when 
they are going to the English and Scotch harvests, 
then they are supported in the vessels. He also re- 
ferred to Erris as being not at all a congested dis- 
trict. Already I have pointed out that it is one of 
the most congested in Ireland. 

48240. Sir John Colomb. — Has The O’ Conor Don 
got property there? — I don’t know whether lit is sold. 
He had a small patch ini the Mullet. The crochet 
industry, as established by the Congested Districts 
Board has taken root in Erris and been very success- 
ful so far. In the agricultural schemes in connection 
with the county schemes and the Department we have 
been neglected entirely by the Department both from 
the agricultural and the industrial point of view. 
The scheme, no doubt, was supposed to be drawn up by 
the County Committee, but the voting on the Com- 
mittee is entirely outside; there is practically no 
interest in Erris. The active members of the Com- 
mlittee are not people who represent Erris. In Mayo 
there is an Agricultural Committee of sixty-four. I 
think that last year they met about twelve times. 
If we put down £1 a day both for expense and loss 
of time it is a very heavy expenditure for the purpose 
of saying yes to a scheme that is practically drawn 
up in the Department. If the five representatives 
from Errtis were to attend it would cost them a good 
deal. It would cost me £2 10s. travelling and hotel 
expenses to go to each meeting in Castlebar. In addi- 
tion one would lose three days, so that the cost to 


Erris of the Erris representatives attending would u 
much more than any grant that they could w 
Their share of the grant between rates and 
would be only about £100, and they would exnJa! 
least £150 if they attended every meeting F pi 11 
members of a Committee spending £150 to sunw.;! 8 
the expenditure of £100 is not a food arranged 

48241. Mr. Kavanaqh. — That is the faultof ^ 
bad transit facilities and not of the Countv 
mittee?— Yes, and also the fault of the system ™} 
ministered by the Department. Meetings are too frl 
quent ; the business is hardly ever done at the 
meeting ; everything has to come under the i™. -iJ! 
of some man from Dublin. The result is an i mme Z 
waste of time and money. I refer to this to point 
out that Erris cannot have a voice in the adrainistra 
tion of its own agricultural affairs df the present 
system is to continue; and instead of the present 
system of the agricultural scheme being drawn up in 
Castlebar or by the Department it should be drawn 
up in the congested district itself by the people who 
know 'the congested district. 

48242. Mr. O’Kelly.— Have you a Sub-Committee! 
—Yes, but it is only wasting its time, though not at 
the same expenditure that would be entailed by going 
to Castlebar. It has no voice dn the distribution of 
the money, or the drawing up of the scheme. It has 
met several times, and it has had no effect. Itoould 
not even get as much as the information that it asked 
for. I asked, by letter, the Secretary what was the 
expenditure of the Department in Erris since they took 
up the agricultural work in it. 

48243. Did you apply to Mr. Carolam for these par- 
ticulars and did he point blank refuse to supply them! 
— Yes. 

48244. What was his answer ? — I 'told him that I 
wanted it for the purpose of giving evidence before 
this Commission, and lie used that as an argument 
against giving it. 

_ 48245. I think that that would be a grave derelic- 
tion of duty on his part ? — Yes, and the Sub-Com- 
mittee here passed resolutions time after time asking 
him to supply it. 

48246. You have not got a copy of Mr. Carolau's 
letter ? — I have not got it here. 

48247. Did he really write saying that the very 
fact that you wanted to bring these matters before 
this Commission was sufficient excuse for withholding 
the (information ? — That was the reason he gave, 

48248. Then I think that that was highly improper 
and that there should be a question in Parliament 
about it? — The scheme drawn up by the committee 
does not at all suit us. There are £290 expended on 
shows this year, £205 on horticulture, £300 on butter- 
making, and whatever little aid we may receive from 
the butter-making section there is none from the 
subsidies to the shows or the horticulture. Erris is 
not a district for fruit-growing. The horticulturist 
visited Erris and reported to the committee that 
there was not sufficient shelter and that they should 
plant belts of trees in Ends, and they made a grant 
of £10 for ten shelter belts of trees in Erris. There 
has been a suggestion that they should make a grant 
of £100 in order to provide shelter for each of these 
shelter belts. I bring these items before you in order 
to point out that the county committee will never 
work here successfully, and that the local advisory 
committee of a few shopkeepers and others in Bel- 
mullet will have no effect. 


48249. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did you do better under 
the Congested Districts Board in the matter of agri- 
culture? — Certainly. The suggestion that I wish to 
place before the Commission is this, that the parish 
committees should be relied on now for the uplifting 
of agriculture just as they are relied on for the 
improvements of houses under the Congested Districts 
Board. There should be a grant of £100, say, to each 
parish, and the committee should decide on giving a 
subsidy of £5 to each of twenty landholders in the 
parish, under the special supervision of a local agri- 
cultural expert. We have, at present, an agricultural 
instructor stationed in Belmullet. His business is 
nothing very definite ; to wander round the country 
looking for what may turn up. If any person con- 
sults him he goes to him and he can speak about his 
crops, but he has nothing very definite to do. Under 
the new system all the holdings would be pointed out 
together, and there would be a report as to how each 
holding was to be improved and what it would cost, 
and there would be a subsidy of, say, £5 to the tenant. 
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. lv jn the shape of seed, partly in the shape of 
pa j L onr! something for the special labour that 
JgXoltaMl instructor would a<f™e. That would, 
r think be sufficient inducement to these twenty ten- 
1 ts to follow the instruction and be guided by 
thfl immediate supervision of their own parish com- 
mittee It would bring the expert knowledge into 
much with the committee and with at least twenty 
local men, and in five years I would expect that these 
twenty holdings would be example holdings for the 
locality. That is how the distribution of the grants 
should tie carried out. Then the parish committees 
could combine and form one representative body for 
the whole rural district. In other words, there 
should be an agricultural committee drawing iip the 
Erris scheme in Erris instead of in Castlebar, a com- 
mittee representative of the people of Erris through 
the parish committees. If each parish committee, will 
appoint, we will say, two men, with the four parishes 
in Erris there would he eight, and the County Coun- 
cillors also under the rules of the parish committee 
would bo eligible as well. These should form the 
agricultural committee for the district. 

48250. Chairman. — "Would the scheme be in any 
way grafted on to the county scheme or be entirely 
separate? — I think it has been proposed to you that 
it would be necessary to have a special scheme in the 
congested districts if anything is going to be done. 
It may be worked either in connection with the county 
committee or directly by the Department. I think it 
would not suffer if it went directly to the Department. 
The amount of grants coming to Erris and to all the 
congested districts could easily be adjusted without 
cla&iing. 

48251. Under the county scheme the County Coun- 
cil is rated in aid of the grant? — Yes, to the extent 
of a penny in the pound. 

48252. If you separated yourselves entirely from 
the county organisation you would no longer have the 
advantage of the rat© ? — The rate could be levied as it is 
levied at present, and apportioned as it is supposed to 
be done now, subsidised or assisted by the grant from 
the special aid fund for the congested districts. 

48253. Your proposal amounts to this, that the 
County Council should assess the rates as they do 
now ; that that portion of the rates which is levied for 
the congested districts should be taken from the juris- 
diction of the county committee and handed over 
to the local committee ? — Yes, and administered 
through that body. 

48254. Sir John Colomb. — W hat will a penny in 
the pound realise in Erris ? — £45. 

48255. With regard to the improvement of houses 
and these matters, the grants given by the parish 
committee are given on condition that the men 
benefited should contribute the greater portion of the 
cost? — Yes. 

48256. Would you apply the same principle in the 
agricultural work? — I would make it conditional on 
a man’s working the holding under the direction of 
the agricultural expert and carrying out the improve- 
ments asked. He would have to raise a crop of his 
own, and no doubt he would have to expend a certain 
amount of money, and if he was not a reasonable 
man the committee would pass him by for one who 
glided by the agricultural expert. 

I! 7 ' Who do you say would make the selection of 
the twenty farmers? — The selection, in the first in- 
stance, would be made by the Parish Committee ; the 
ultimate selection would depend on the report of the 
gnoultural expert. If he reported that a farm was 
^ «J aita , ’ or *kat the farmer was not inclined to 
° 4 flo«i W r£’ t ^ len folding should not be selected. 
Chairman. — Where you have a county with 
a congested area and a great part of the county is 
non-congested it might not interfere with administra- 
1 ? n ’ out if there were a great increase in the area 
scheduled then it seems to me that the effect of your 
proposal would be that the body elected by your 
arish .Committees would be the chief administering 
oody, and that the County Committee would become a 
rather small thing? — In this county the congested 
portion seems to be the larger, but the voting power 
tion Tely k ant * 8 °f the non-congested popula- 

^ os . t Dr - O’Donnell. — You would re- 
tain the Parish Committees as they exist now, under 
4ft^‘ g « ted Districts Board?— Yes. 

So far as I can see from your precis, the pur- 
P se for which you would suggest this new body would 


be to conduct agricultural instruction in Erris ? — Yes ; Aug. 28, 1907. 
that they would be an administrative body. — 

48261. Is it for agricultural instruction ? — Jointly. B? v - "• J - 
The pew work would be jointly with the present Com- He S art y- 
mittee work. 

482162. You consider that the agricultural instruc- 
tion as given now by itinerant instructors is not 
availed of 1 — It is a. waste of money entirely. 

48263. Then you want to get the agricultural in- 
struction put under a body that knows the local 
wants? — Yes. I want to get the agricultural expert 
to give the instruction practically to the most intel- 
ligent men in the parish, and that the Committee will 
back up the instructor, and get the teaching carried 
out by the farmers. 

48264. It- is for agricultural instruction in com- 
paratively remote places like Erris that. you wish this 
special Committee established? — Yes. I am speaking 
for the congested district of Erris. 

48265. You think that Erris requires exceptional 
treatment even among congested districts? — I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with other districts, but I know 
that Erris is exceptionally placed, and requires ex- 
ceptional treatment. 

48266. This Committee would be composed of two 
members, selected by each Parish Committee? — Yes. 

48267. They would work through the agricultural 
instructor and through the Parish Committees? — Yes. 

These men would go to the central body in Erris ; 
they would come home to their parish, and report 
what was done, and what class of work was the better ; 
and in carrying it out they would be in touch with 
agricultural instruction through the agricultux'al 
expert. 

48268. That is the composition of the body adminis- 
tering your scheme. Let us see how the funds would 
be provided. Would the Parish Committee directly 
provide any of the funds? — No. The funds would 

come via the rate, just as at present ; and if it is 
succeeding, that is only a small portion of what is 
needed. I think Professor Campbell has already 
suggested that about £30,000 would be required for 
the special treatment of the congested districts? — I 
have not sufficient knowledge. 

48269. You would require a large amount for each 
parish? — You would require for each parish £100, 
along with whatever grant the Board give for agricul- 
tural work under their present schemes. 

48270. £100 for a parish would be required from 
some source in addition to the grants from the Parish 
Committee ? — Yes. 

48271. Twenty small holders would be selected an 
each parish? — Yes. Three of the parishes have 

about the same population, and there is about half 
the agricultural population in Belmullet ; but the 
difference in extent and population could be adjusted 
by the local Committee. 

48272. Would the twenty farmers selected for the 
year 1907-08 he the same farmers as those selected the 
following year?— I should like to have the scheme 
worked with the same men until it was put into 
proper working order. If the proper men are selected 
the first year they ought to be continued for four or 
five years. Instead of one example holding you would 
have twenty example holdings ; and at the end of four 
or five years each of these would be an example for 
the whole district. 

48273. Each of your twenty men would be prac- 
tically an instructor in the district ? — Yes. His hold- 
ing would be an example and a model. 

48274. And he himself then might be looked upon 
as a local instructor ?— ' Yes ; but not a paid instructor. 

48275. Sir John Colomb. — How many parishes are 
there in Erris? — Five in the barony, four in the 
rural district of Belmullet. 

48276. Have they all got Parish Committees ? — Yes ; 
and two of them have two Committees each — the 
parish of Kilmore and the parish of Bangor. My 
parish, although it has the same population, has only 
one. Belmullet has only one. 

48277. As a broad principle of policy, I understand 
you to say you rather rely on associated individuals 
in the shape of Parish Committees to deal with the 
improvements of agriculture, and giving a proper 
system than on a system "of organisation maintained 
by paid officials? — We would have to have one paid 
official, but there is a paid official, a supervisor, at- 
tached to each Parish Committee at present, and 
G 2 
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there is also a paid secretary, but the money is 
merely nominal. ' , 

48278. But the broad principle of your policy is 
to rely on associated local effort for the improvement 
of the district?— Yes, to get into touch with and work 
through the people. There is a number of experts 
sent round the country, but they are only wasting 
their time. 

48279. Chairman.— Speaking from your experience 
of the extremely poor properties that exist in this 
district, are you of opinion that the direct sale of 
such property from landlord to tenant should be per- 
mitted?— It should be forbidden entirely within the 
congested districts. 

48280. Is it your opinion that such properties should 
invariably pass through the hands of some improving 
body before being vested in the tenants? — Yes. It 

should be kept from three to five years in the hands 
of the improving body. 

48281. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You say that the members of 
the County Committee oome from the non-congested 
districts ? — Yes. 

48282. Have you looked into the list? — Yes. As 
far as the five members here are concerned they don’t 
attend at all. * 

48283. You say that one committee for the whole 
county is objectionable? — Yes. The active voting 

power at present is placed outside the congested dis- 
tricts. 

48284. I might suggest to you that the members of 
the Agricultural Committee of the county come from 
the congested area? — The congested area in the 
county, I suppose, is very extensive, but most of the 
men I know are from the uncongested portion. 


48285. Tell me one? — Mr. Corcoran, in 

48286. You may distinguish between areas tW 
congested and areas that are scheduled as conaoJ*? 
Don’t you think that there is as much congest!^' 
Killala as there is in Claremorris or Swinford- f m 
I venture to say more ?— Looking at it from the “Ji™ 
there may be, but there are only two scheduler! IP 
tricts in Killala. < “ s ’ 

48287. I would remind you that they are not ,n 
members of the committee, because the County Con 'i 
has allowed the local district councillors themS 
to nominate the members, so it is not the fault n (lv 
County Council, if what you say is so ; Cui j 
the great expense involved in coming up to (WiT 
bar, the County Council have appointed a sub2' 
mittee. What are the functions of that committee ?- 
I attended the first meeting of the oommittee with » 
view to preventing its establishment, because I was 
of opinion hat the committee was being set up for 
the purpose of conveying to this Commission that 
we in the congested districts were satisfied with the 
existing state of things, and that getting this com- 
mittee to advise would bring us into touch. This 
committee has been sitting since, and, as far as I can 
gather, they have not got anything done, and no 
advice has been taken from them. 

48288. What is its income ? — It has no income at 
all. The opinion in Erris, and my decided opinion 
is that we have not got back the rate raised in Erris 
and the 1-^d. in addition. 

48289. You think that the County Committee have 
not treated Erris fairly ? — Certainly. 


Mr. Denis G. B. Bingham examined. 


48290. Chairman. — You axe a landowner in 
barony of Erris? — Yes. 

~ ‘ rated by the Landowners 

i some 13,606 acres of land 


‘toss.i. xou are noi 
Convention ? — Yes. I r 


onvention ( — res. 1 own some 13,bUb acres ot land 
in the barony of Erris, and the great part of it is 
tenanted. I have some grass lands in my own hands 
which I use for grazing, and this method of farming 
I have found profitable. 

48292. You say in your precis that you are willing 
to sell your tenanted land. Are you willing to soil 
all your land, tenanted or untennated? — Yes. I am 
prepared to sell it at what would bring me in the same 
income as I receive at present. I think it reasonable to 
suggest a sum which, invested in decent trust securi- 
ties, will yield the present income less, of course, 
estate outgoings. As regards grazing lands in my 
own hands, and in the hands of other owners I very 
much question the policy of taking up these grass 
lands and parcelling them out in small divisions. 
The grazing of land is one of the chief, if not the 
chief, industry in Erris. Even the smaller tenants 
of agricultural holdings dedicate most of their lands 
to pasture, as it pays them better than tillage. 
There is a very large area of mountain and moor 
land in Erris, which nature has destined for pasture, 
and it would surprise a stranger to see the number 
and quality of store beasts that are raised and 
grown on this class of land. Most of the tenants 
have, m addition to the mountain run, some better 
stripes of land within the ambit of their holdings 
proper, and the cattle improve greatly when changed 
to these better class divisions. These tenants sell 
their stores year by year to the larger graziers, and 
as few buyers attend from a distance owing to the 
remoteness of our fairs, it is of the first importance 
to the small farmers to have resident buyers in suffi- 
cient nuinbers to create competition. As a matter 
of fact it is practically confined to Belmullet, the 
dealers who buy here. Then there are other buyers 

thl cnffl the Cat f] 6 ° utslde again from them, and 
the cattle are sold then to another lot before they 

SS tt !* 1 kmfe T,M u **“> i 

48293. The cattle of the small people are sold to 

““ ttem iriim they ore it two 
S huger msu than jnysslf here who 
tnem until tliey are three year olds, or to men 
Suto? 11 are actually fit for 


48294. When you sell them for stalling do you sell 
them to the man who comes here, or have you to send 
your beasts aw-ay ? — I generally have to send them to 
Ballina -unless I get another man who is going out to 
buy them. 

48295. .Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you buy them as 
yearlings ? — Yes. 

48296. And you keep your beasts until they are 
two year olds? — -Yes. 

48297. Chairman. — Suppose a small farmer is not 
pressed for immediate cash, and therefore not obliged 
to sell his beast because he needs the ready money, 
what is to prevent him from keeping his beast until 
it is two years old? — A lot of them do keep stock 
until they are two year olds. A lot of them have 
grazing with me. One of my farms is kept spe- 
cially for grazing. 

48298. So far as those people -are concerned there 
is absolutely no difference between you and the small 
people ? — No. 

48299. -Sir John Colomb. — Is there not this dif- 
ference, that cattle do better on a large range than 
on a small one? — Yes, but they come to me, because 
I have a large range. 

48300. Chairman. — If they had a large range there 
would -be absolutely no reason to prevent them from 
doing what you do ? — -That is quite right to a certain 
extent. A lot of them might not treat their land 
the same way as I do. 

48301. -Suppose that their husbandry is good 
enough, and suppose that they have a large enough 
holding, there is no reason why small men should not 
be able to do exactly the same with their cattle as 
the big men ? — I am afraid that the small man would 
be tempted more to overstock his land. 

48302. That would be bad husbandry ?— ' Certainly. 
I believe that many small tenants who raise a 
beasts annually would be prejudiced as to piiceand 
demand if the larger graziers were wiped out. There 
are some lands could be sold. I am willing to sell 
some myself, and others are willing to do the same, 
but I think it would be a great mistake to sell an 
the large farms. 

48303. Sir John Colomb. — A great mistake in ^ 
interests of the small men, of whom there are so 
many in this district ?— Certainly. 

48304. ■Chairman.— Tell me why?— If you create a 
lot of small holdings you will tend to increase t 
young cattle. Every holding must have a certa> n 
number of milkers, and they mnst geit calves f»n> 
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t new state of affairs the small men, in- system which is peculiar to Ireland? Is not it per- Aug 23, 1907 

those. in ,,. tb _ calves to the large men, as at pre- fectly possible if you have the buildings and the — 

Bte t d l^have to keep them on themselves, and necessary amount of green stuff to fatten the beasts 

sent, wuld •na 0WJ1 ^ nds overstocked if they are long before you fatten them now -under the present »• Jiin e luun 
th®? txrrnsi on which ,to put these young oattle, system in Ireland?— I believe it is. I am not quite 

j shoo a great industry that they have here, sure of that, as I never tried it myself. 

would cause considerable loss to the small 48325. Is it not necessary, in order to get a beast 
1 ““J: LmU lose a lot of ready money that he fat and finished for market, to have it passed on as 
roan. me it i s passed on now from the small holder to the next 

gets at present. w , , .. w man, and from him to the Roscommon man or the 

48305. -Most Rev. Dr. 0 Donnhll. Would it not Meath man> and a n the rest of it ; all that is a great 


48305. Most Rev. Ur. U wonnell. vvouia it not M th and all tbe res t 0 f it ; all that is a great 

J f a™ Site of time f — I think it is. If w. h.d other 
holding were larger, msteod of sellii^ at the agp of miieg j t!u „|. that that would be simplified greatly 
1 year he might top «me of th. stock ■ it , w would t more market, and w. 

1 twot-He might, but he would haye ctteroahes oaght get . lBtto ? pri „, for „ at tl». 
coming on. As -a rule, all tbe small tenantry sell 48326 Jf you had a railway and could send away 
one or two calves an the year. With a langex area. your fat beasts, is there any reason why you should 
of land he most likely would have more calves, and not f atten them much earlier than they arc fattened 
he might be in a. little setter condition, in that way, now and fatten them here in the place ready for 

but when he wished to sell his stock, to whom would congujnption ?-I think we could, 
he sell it. , , , , 48327. Sir John Colomb. — Have you taken into 

48306- Mr. Kav anagh. — That would be if you consideration that when you came to market 
cut up all the grass lauds, but no one suggests that your ca f;fi e you would compete against Meath and 
all the grass lands should disappear at one time .— 1 0 ther places, which would handicap you in putting 
do not mean at one time, but I think that a certain tb em on the market, and that you would have to pay 
number of -the large farms should be kept certainly more f or carriage? — We would have that disadvantage 
for that purpose. certainly. 

48307. -Sir John -Oolomb. — U o you think -that the 48328. Also, have you taken into consideration the 


48307. -Sir John Oolomb. — Do you think that the 48328. Also, have you taken into consideration the 
grazing lands are the economic result of the small deterioration of fat cattle by removing them long 
holdings system — that they supply a want necessary distances by rail, so that you could not produce them 
for the small holder ? — I do. in the form in which the butcher would buy them 

48308. And in a district like this if you took -away owing to the deteriorating effect of the knocking about 
from the small holder the opportunity for marketing which they would get on the railway ? — That is quite 

afforded by the fact that there is land for grazing right, but we are at a worse disadvantage at present, 

vou would greatly injure the small holder ? — I think because we have to walk them all the way to Ballxna 

you would to get them railed anywhere. 

1 48309 Chairman.— You say that you sell at two 48329. Chairman.— Against the cost of artificially 
years old, and that the cattle then go to somebody fattening cattle in that way as against the normal 

else who put more condition on -them, and -that method of fattening by grass you have to set the fact 

finally they are finished in a stall before they are that under the artificial system you would keep them 
killed, Have you ever considered whether you a year less and that yon would then produce them 
could by stall-feeding keep an animal until it is pnac- fat at two? — I am not quite sure about that. I know 
tioally fit for killing ? — I do not consider that i-t at the present time I keep a beast generally about 


on the kind of land you halve, and you have got to 48330. Sir John Colomb.— You buy them as calves? 
consider the question of transit in stall-feeding. | * bem aa yearlings. 

u ...... . .. 7 «« , 48331. Chairman.— T he reason I ask this question 

48310. Do you mean the transit of feeding stum? ig thig . when you say that breaking up the grass 
—Or anything else. If you want to sell a stall-fed i an d s would have a serious effect on the small holders 

there as not a market m Belmullet sufficient for stall- T think that that assumes that the cattle trade is to 

feds if people went m for them extensively. he carried on always exactly in the same way as it 

48311. Could not you ship fat beasts by thus j a now carried on ? — I do not say that, 

steamer to Sligo? — -Whom will .that bring me into 48332. If you were to change the system to a system 


fede if people went in for them extensively. 

48311. Could not you ship fat beasts by this 
steamer to Sligo? — -Whom will that bring me into 
touch with? 


touch with? ... . which is practised in other places I would then ask 

48312. Would there not be a market for fat beasts you w hether you think that the breaking up of the 
in Sligo? — I suppose there would, but that is very grass lands would have such a prejudicial effect? — 
seldom done from here. No one ever does that unless what j mean by re f er ring to the grass lands is this, 
he is shipping to Liverpool, and some of the local If you are going to break tbem all up _ as B0 me people 


buyers who buy here would ship direct to their own see ^‘ to think it is necessary to buy up all these'landa 
a B®nts in Liverpool or Manchester. an d stripe them into equal portions — it would be a 

48313. Does the ship come here from Liverpool?— g^t pity that in that case you would have so many 
ami , „ , , . , , T • small owners that there will be no outlet for these 

h m W do the local bu y ers shl P then ? t0 , Llver ‘ small occupiers. They won’t have anybody to buy 
pool? They walk them to Ballina and rail them to their small calves from them and they won’t be able 
Dublin, and then shin them to Liverpool. v oor , +.V,om ■NTatuvnlW if von have a. lot. mom ten- 


to keep them. Naturally if you have a lot more ten- 


48315. They are not fat cattle? — No. That is what a nts on a place, more proprietors, they will want a 
w ® “_ a '^ e to do with stores. bigger outlet for their cattle. They will have more 

48316. Suppose you had a railway?— It might pay cat tl e . Where are you to put all the surplus cattle 
us then. there? 

/liwil - ^ wo £ lcl be . a P ossible thing ?— Quite. 48333. Would not the Meath and Queen’s County 

, What does it entail, does it entail more men come and buy them ? — I do not think they buy 

— It would. the very young stock. I think they buy more of the 

and roots ? 6ntails the raisin 8 o£ more g reen stufi two and the two and a half year olds. 

48320 si7 48334. If you divided up the grass lands here and 

labour?— Yes but aetti-nv g ave the better holdings to relieve the tenants from 

the labour liere* 8 8 the necessity of ‘having to sell their very young stock 

flfttoi \r to get a small amount of ready cash, would not they 

hooza. You would have to pay for it? — Yes be able to keep the cattle until they were ready for 

,,^22. Chairman. — As a matter of fact, would not the Meath or Queen’s County man to buy?— I think 
tfle labour which you obtain here, necessary for the that any of them who can do that now. I know a 
stall feeding of cattle, be much cheaper than it would great many do keep them to that age and -they sell 
re in Scotland or in the east of Ireland where the them then about September or October. That is the 
beasts are now finished ?— Yes, but the better class usual -tame that they sell the cattle. That is for the 
r’ ! an ? 8 re the east of Ireland are more suitable for winter feeding. 

tening, 48335. Have you noticed whether the men with the 

But now I am speaking of a system which large holdings keep them at that age?-No; they 
n , 0t i nish on F ass - but would finish by stall to that for ^ wmter * 

com " (7' ' ? sta11 reeling stage, as I understand, 48336. Are the more prosperous men in the place 
4 te 9 'arnL ™®. Btor reg process. the men who now keep the cattle until they are two 

• that is the system now, but is not that a years old? — Yes. 
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, 48337. It is the small men. who sell them very 

Jw,.2M0O7. yomgMa . 

Mr. Denis Q. 48338. Is not that because the small man has such a 
B. Bingham. small holding that he cannot keep his beast until it 
is two; if he had a larger holdfing he could? — I pre- 
sume he could. 

48339. If he could keep them until two. years old 
then the Meath man could come and buy them and 
there would be no dislocation? — That is quite right, 
to a certain extent. I don’t go by that altogether. 
48340. Sir John Colomb.- ‘ " 


reason is there in the future to prevent v 
the three calves as before on to this five if 1 putti »g 

3n th , at m C v aSe wil1 beIon S to him instead whic * 
man. ere is nothing to M UmlSflSj 

48355. How, then, if you break nr. «, . 
parcel out and add to holdings the land and 
onttlo at present occupy, „ill g y ou destroy S't “» 
bihty of this man’s finding feeding for hi. , possi ‘ 
First o f all you Fill reduce tW co„n at ilS “ l ’f ^ 
•Does not the answer to number of people who will buv andhe °ri t nd tllft 
that question depend entirely on what the nature of look out for other buyers, and very like! v u hav ® ** 
the enlargement is and what the size of the holding smaller price. 3 eiy take a much 

48356. But that man will not sell his ra i OM n 
will keep them. He sells them now onl wl!' 


is? — Of course it is. 

48341. And you must have a holding of such a 
size as will enable a man with his stock to keep it 
until it is two years old, so that it shall not be pushed 
out by the calves that are conning on ? — That is what 
I was trying to convey to his lordship. What I mean 
is— you will have a great many more small holdings, 
and naturally every holding that you create means 
that that individual will be raising a smaller class 
of cattle. They will have milkers, and from the 
milkers they must have these calves. Where are they 
going to put the calves? 

48342. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — You increase the 


has not got room for them. If he had tL « U5e h ® 
added on he would keep the cata for “* 

and Bell than as two year oldsl-From mfZ.T 
penence, and being in the habit of buyina alnlw 
I think that they would lose. They ’would 
competition. Eventually it would 


one "man, and then that man could dcTwhal El ui 
in the way of baying and selling “ h,tl “ 

d ? « L*i« 


43342. Sir Enattois Mow AIT. -You increase the It consists nearly aUof Sderat£&S 
holdings and increase the output of calves ; the cme out any big griiers and the nmfc hoU u>g< with- 
"Vf !”•<*? to th « other? — Yes; but thel«de producing ?if on ha™ got railw™ P ™En,”2 

will be . MM m proportion to a greater extent, and Wexford and other means of settm^brnt 
they waU stall have a very small mwnortion for ores- 48358. Still they keep the stoRntil fc. „i 

ably, to Meath. Your contention is that the' E 
holders will over-prodnce if they get an incrErf 

their holdings — is not that it ? Yes 6 ° 

Mding. ».i 


they will still have a very small proportion for graz- 
ing cattle. Every man who starts a small house must 
have a tillage addition to it. They would have to 
have a certain amount of land under tillage. Every 
man will have a certain amount of land under til- 
lage- Every man will have a certain number of 
milkers, and they will have the calves. How are they 
going to manage if you take up all the big grass farms ? 
How, in such a case, will these men get an outlet for 
their cattle? 

48343. Sir John Colomb.— A t present, in the dis- 
trict, there are certain grass lands and certain small 
holders— never mind the proportion— and the small 
Elders are producers of cattle ?— That is quite right. 

48344. And the grass lands mature the cattle to a 
certain stage? — Yes. 

48345. Is your point this, that if you take those 
grass lands and divide them up into small holdings 
you increase the number of producers of cattle, and 
rrvi tbl ? <*“*«<* the power of maturing 
those cattle? — That is what I think. 

^ 4 ^ 6 '-A Th x r l tore ’ wben y° u ask how axe fhe people 
to get rid of those cattle what you mean is that under 
those conditions the number of cattle would be greater 
and people would have to get hid of them It just 
youn g a S® »*. ^ present, and therefore there 
would be an increase in the number and no increase 

S thm ™» ld 
hi * ™ ld »• 

Mr ‘ Tou will admit that Mr 

D Sa „ authority on this question ?— Yes. 

S' =.«• read Mr. Doran’s evidence ?- Yes 
in 4 fbi 0 'l, D ^ y T Se ° • tha,fc Jle eaid that the land nw 
in the hands of graziers would cany more cattle if 


i coming 

« 0n ; the side of the road opposite that „, a „ 

thS'wS, : 


. individE SihE — h “ PP “'- 1 h ™ 
„!£!£: S . ir Jo ™ COLOMB.-Cattle in the process of 
“ J 1 ” 8 in order t° give them the best advantage 

-} A* Ei! “ if l “ d * "»«•' 

Wfr heasts on 100 acres will do better than 
oat tlf^ ° f T ea f- tS 1 e j ach 011 acres, because they 
S e t the range ? — I should say they would. 1 

naHlZi* , CHAI j t .Y. AN -~ Sir John suggested that fat 
cattle lost condition very rapidly if you send them 
ft./*? “™ ad iJ n , a district like this you have 
boat transit facilities I — 1 That is so. 

48364. If that is so why should not you kill them 
here and send the meat away ? — I sent some lamb 
over to London to a friend of mine. Thunderstorms 
came on, and it went bad on the way. If you are 
going to kill a lot of meat here at certain seasons of 
tiie year it might be done, but I do not know how 
you would propose that it should be done. 

48365. You could insure your meat ? — I do not think 
it would pay under present circumstances. In case 
the policy of acquiring grass lands is, for State pur- 
poses, persevered with, I suggest the owner’s twofold 
interest in the lands should be recognised. Where the 
tenant liav acquired a vested interest he can sell 
this interest at a high figure, and I have known 
tenant-right in Erris to fetch as much as twenty-two 
years purchase. Where lands are in the owner’s pos- 
session he has the twofold interest, and should be 
C0 ™P e ns a ted accordingly. I endorse Mr. Doran's 
method of estimating the fair price for lands in 
hand, and Mr. Finucane’s statement to the contrary 
is not based on reason or justice. « 

48366. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What method is that?— Mr. 
Doran s method of estimating the fair price. It is 
very hard to expect the landlord to fix the price. 

48367. What is the particular cause of complaint 
that you have in connection with Mr. Finucane|s 
statement ? — I do not think that lie estimates the fair 


48368. Upon what do • you base that statement- 
on the evidence that he gave before this Commission? 
— Certainly. 

Mr. O’Kelly.— C an you refer me to the section? 

48370. Sir John Colomb. — Mr. Finucane’s Memor- 

, -1 way, that thesethree calves f-aka^n « n a by P l> alldum as to the price of- untenanted land i* 

that grass ranch. Suppose by a dirtriWi™ fi 7® acres of at P a fi® 325*?— I have not got my copy with 

lands those five acres of grass grass me ’ or 1 could show y ° u the place. There are some 

man were added to the holding T+l g to ,r® bi g congested areas in Erris, and I think the Government 

making his holding fifteen acres^insfBn^ man > of the day should try to establish some industries to 

* LT ad 0f ten ’ wba t supplement the benefits derived from the land. It » 

ppend,x *° the Report Of the Commission [Cd 8414, 1837.] 
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fortunate that in the West of Ireland nearly every 
is dependent upon the land, and all ameliorative 
a nnear to intensify the situation by conscli- 
f a «ne attention upon nothing else but land. If some 
Series suitable to the people of the district were 

“ d the people would be able to live m decency 
13 comfort ; »orlt rrould be provided for the young 
“ ““u an d agitation would dimmish with the con- 
Luent contentment. In our barony the industries 
which might be developed are turbary and kelp. We 
Lva thousands of acres of splendid turbary, and when 
one hears that fuel is getting scarce m the outer world 
it is more than strange that some Government has not 
tiken up the matter. Roads should be made into the 
Ws ■ a good drainage system should be carried out ; 
a nd facilities for marketing the turbary should be 
afforded. We have large areas of deep, black turf, 
which is only second to the best coal, and there it lies 
untouched for miles around. The great industry of 
kelp-raising has received a sad check in recent years, 
and the cause of this should be traced to its proper 
source. It is said buyers formed a ring, so as to cut 
prices and the result has been disastrous to the people 
living’ on the maritime coast. I believe the kelp serves 
useful purposes still, and resolves itself into many 
elements of utility, but the price is not now sufficiently 
attractive to encourage the “maker.” I think -that 
the most important thing that the Congested Districts 
Board could do here would be to make drains, and 
to make them themselves. I think that this should 
be done, because, from what I know of the people and 
certain little differences that exist between adjoining 
proprietors, the man below might not agree as to the 
work to be done by the man above. 

48571. Chairman . — You suggest that turbary should 
be marketed and the kelp industry developed. Have 
you ever considered whether sending peat so far as 
you would have to send .it would not take up all the 
profit, if there is any ?— Germany is able to export 
peat moss litter into Dublin. That is one industry 
that could be very well developed. 

48372. There is a very small demand for peat moss 
in Ireland ?— When you speak of selling turbary it is 
feasible when you have got a market near, but where 
hookers can take turf over, if you are going to start 
a steamer or send it by rail, surely the cost of freight 
would consume the profit. 

48373. Mr. O’Kelly.— W hat kind of agitation do 
you refer to when you say agitation would diminish? 
— There is a great deal of agitation here about the 
land and about the rents. The landlords are perfectly 
willing to sell on terms that will give them their 
present income, less the ordinary outgoings of an 
estate. It is only the agrarian agitation that I refer 
to. 

48374. Your view is that if the landlords and ten- 
ants came to terms the result would be to end the 
agitation. You have got some tenants? — I have a 
large number. 

48375. Some of them live quite close to the sea- 
shore?— Quite. 

48376. I understand that they gather kelp ? — Some 
of them do. 

48377. I understand that the reason they are so 
much addicted to the vicious habit of agitation is that 
they are charged one-third the profit on the kelp by 
the landlord? — It is only where the land is in my own 
hands, and not where the tenants are living them- 
selves on the land. 

48378. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think Mr. 
Doran stated that when the land was broken up and 
put under a good mixed system, it would not only 
produce more cattle but carry more cattle. He had 
this before his mind, that he contemplated a great 
improvement in the system of cultivation, the intro- 
duction of something like the Belgian system, and 
the production of a greatly-increased quantity of 
green crops? — Yes. I quite understand that. 

48379. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have referred 
to the kelp industry. Is it much carried on in this 
district? — About ten years ago I understand that it 
used to be very extensively carried on. Between 300 
and 400 tons of kelp used to be made in the year 
here. 


48380. It has died down here? — Yes. 

48381. What are the causes ? — I believe that kelp 
serves useful purposes still, but the_ price is not new 
sufficiently attractive to encourage the make. About 
seven years ago I remember myself when kelp used 

* Noth.— I since found out there is only a small vein, about 3,000 tons of magnesia limestone, practically 


to bring about £6 a ton. Now it brings only from 33 1907 
£2 10s. to £3. — 

48382. Do you know at all the reasons that have led Mr. Denis G. 
to that? — One reason is that the firms seem to have B. Bingham, 
amalgamated to cut down the price. There is no 
competition. 

48383. I am afraid that the chief cause of the re- 
duction in price is that the iodine which they used 
to make from kelp can now be made from other sub- 
stances more cheaply? — I know that it can be made 
more cheaply from other things, but the kelp produces 
other things, such as saltpetre, as well as the iodine. 

48384. No doubt it does, but it is not bought for the 
purpose. The reason it has fallen in price is that 
the iodine which was its chief product has gone. 

The question whether the kelp industry could be more 
developed in future by a different system of burning 
is a question on which chemists are now very actively 
employed, but as things stand at present, I am afraid 
that yon must take it that the reduced price of kelp 
is not due to the combination of companies, but to 
the fact that they cannot make the kelp any longer now 
for producing the iodine as they could up to some 
six years ago ? — Of course I understand that the nrice 
of iodine is cheaper now than it used to be. 

48385. The real difficulty is the discovery of a new 
process by which they can make iodine from another 
substance more cheaply than they can from kelp. No 
doubt if they can extract other products from the kelp 
which will become more productive, there may then 
be an opportunity of developing the industry? — We 
have large quantities of splendid seaweed along the 
coast, both drift and growing weed, which could be 
.exported with great advantage to the tillage ground 
lying inland. The lands adjoining the sea, ox in the 
vicinity, very often are surfeited with seaweed, used 
as a manure, which might be better applied to the 
arable lands further removed from the coast. The 
absence of a railway is the great drawback to our 
barony. One Government after another for a quarter 
of a century has, through its leading men, declared 
its appreciation of this great want, and promises have 
been made only to be broken or end in froth. There 
is scarcely any precedent in His Majesty’s dominions 
for such isolation. We are forty-two miles from 
Ballina, which is. the nearest important town, cur 
barony covers an enormous acreage, our people have 
little opportunity of benefiting by the outer world 
markets, and yet we have not a line of rail laid in 
the twentieth century. We have admittedly one of 
the finest harbours in the United Kingdom at Black- 
sod, where His Majesty’s fleet anchor from time to 
time, and one would think that from an Imperial 
point of view a railway to connect with such a har- 
bour would be politic. I care not what at- 
tempt is made to redress the grievances of the Erris 
tenantry — all will be futile unless you open the outer 
markets to them and facilitate the people from a 
distance in making the journey to our fairs and 
markets. The Government who finance a railway to 
Belmullet and allow the Erris tenant to hear the 
“hum" of the train, will do more to assist the 
people than all its predecessors. This is the key- 
note of relief for Erris. You will enhance the value 
of their produce by enabling them to trade in ex- 
tended markets, and the value of every beast raised 
by the small farmers will be increased about 20 
per cent. There is no limestone in our barony, and 
there is great difficulty in reclaiming bog without 
the aid of lime. If we had a railway limestone could 
be imported from Tyrawley, where it abounds, and 
I venture to predict you would soon see large areas 
of cut-away bog and unproductive land brought into 
a state of fertility such as may be seen elsewhere in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Scanlan (a previous witness ).— I have given 
evidence that there is limestone in Glencastle and I 
can prove it. It is of an inferior quality, but it 
would serve the purpose of liming land splendidly. 

48386. Mr. O’Kelly (to Mr. Bingham ). — Could you 
give us an idea why the arrangements between land- 
lords and tenants did not come to a successful ter- 
mination?— In one case I know where there was an 
evicted tenant and there was an arrangement made 
between the tenant himself, the Estates Commis- 
sioners and the landlord, they came to an agreement 
to let the tenant be reinstated at 16 years’ purchase, 
with one year’s rent. The landlord did not want to 
sell in this one case, because it was only one holding 
out of forty that was being bought and he wanted to 


0 good for laud. — F.S. 
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Aug. 23, 1907. sell the whole estate, but he agreed to take the 16 
■ — ; _ years’ purchase and one year’s rent. As soon as the 
«n! t.' 8 U ' preliminary arrangements were made there was a 
u. mngiiam. letter wr itten by the Estates Commissioners saying 
that the holding was uneconomic, although their own 
inspector had agreed to the price and everyone else 
had agreed to it. 

48387. That was one estate. I understand that 
there was a committee established in Erris to com- 
municate with all the landlords of Erris with a view 
to getting them to sell : would you kindly tell me why 
it was that the negotiations never succeeded? — I 
cannot tell you. Personally speaking I know my own 
case. 

48388. You are a landlord yourself. We will take 
your own estate. Have you been in negotiations ? — 
I have, and I have been offered the large sum of 12 
years’ purchase for my property. Most of my pro- 
perty is in Judge Ross’s hands. As a matter of fact, 
he sent instructions down to the agent to negotiate 
with the tenants, for one place especially. The agent 
went down to that place and he was offered 12 years’ 
purchase, and the matter dropped. 

48389. What are the size and the character of these 
holdings approximately ? — There are four holdings 
of £7 a year rent on it, and there are about twenty 
tenants. That is all they offered. 

48390. Sir John Colomb. — You say you were offered 
12 years’ purchase? — Yes. 

48391. Suppose you sold at 12 years’ purchase and 
invested your money at 3£ per cent, what income 
would you lose? — I would have lost from 25 to 30 
per cent, at least. That would be outside the deduc- 
tions made for outgoings. 

48392. You live in the district? — Yes, for the last 
fourteen years. 

48393. You employ a certain amount of labour? — 
Yes. 

48394. Then the fact of your being deprived of your 
income would have deprived the district of the ab- 
sorption of a certain amount of labour? — Yes. 

48395. Your employment of labour would have been 
reduced ? — Yes. 

48396. Mr. O' Kelly. — How many men do you em- 
ploy ? — I have eighteen at present. 

48397. Chairman— They offered 12 years and the 
bonus is 3 years ; that would mean 15 years ?— Yes 

48398. That would mean a loss of 25 per cent. ?— 
Yes, roughly. 

48399. That means that it was about four years 
^ hat would return you your net income?— 
About that. 

48400. Then 16 years’ purchase would return yon 
ne * “ come ? ~ x d on’t think it would. I did not 
work out the accurate figures. 

hn^°^= Sir JoHN - CoiOMD -— sale transactions the 
T T tS ? ~ X ha ™ not been able to 

sen, but I know that there is a good deal of cost. 


48402. Chairman. — Twelve yearn’ nuivh 
mean a loss to you of 25 per cent ?— if ase , Wo »ld 
accurately I am sure that it would be mnl r 0,11 
not worked it out. The loss would be » ' 1 1,a « 
more than the 25 per cent, that I have deal 

48403. Ton are entitled to a bonne ST" 1 ' 

12 years’ purchase, that is 131 years’ purrtL 7 ®”? o» 
was represented by the actual offer Wki i 1 whidl 
you have suffered ? — I cannot tell the WouIli 

I would have suffered. exact lc ® that 

48404. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I Wa - „ • 
ask would there be any advantage g . 01n 8 to 

SSASSU 


speaking I should like the whole^ot^ 
that I should be able to buy back the demesne d 
48405. Sir John Colomb— S uppose v ™,, 
was £100 a year and you toko oiUO p J £J95! 
outgoings. That leave, yon with a ,S\?” *? 
Twelve years purchase at 3i per cent with u „ , ■ 
bonus for expenses would give you £43 half **“ 
you would lose nearly £50 a year ?— Yes T 
work it out. My former answer was 
guess. y a r °ngn 

48406. Sir Francis Mowatt— You say T0U 

eighteen men for labour ? Yes. 7 7 ° U em P°i 

48407. Are the men who work for you sons of h 
mers or labourers with small allotments ?-Some m 

Ms. ants and some are tenants ° f 335 

48408. Are they agricultural labourers or farm,*! 
—They are agricultural labourers. mets! 

48409. Sir John Colomb— W ho are also , 
They are not all my own. Some of them K^ 5 7 
adjoining landlords.' I think it would 
mistake to sell places like those Zt in the nfi 
There are a great many sandhills and it would S 
injurious to sell those to the tenantry. ^ 

48410. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hy? The •hv m u„ t 

'^ en +Ji h + bl ° wing of sands, and beri 
has been planted to preserve .the sands. Some o 
these places have been taken up by large farZ! 

fn az +w f lik t The y hav * ffS 

on these. They have stopped the blowing of ‘he 
sand and mode the land productive. There are a fe? 

stdf 'tt, tena7lte have of sandhills 

3, ln ,™ se Peaces you will find that there is 
hardly a blade of grass left, because they have not 
the proper sens© to preserve it. I .think if you tele 
it from the man who has gone to the trouble of pre- 
serving and improving it it would Ee very injurious. 

48411. Chairman— W hy should people be so 
idiotic as to destroy land which would be productive 
for them? I hav© seen the injury done by it during 
the last ten years, and I think that something more 
serious should be don© than is done. The only way 
to save it is to leav© it in the hands of the penile - 
who have preserved it. 


Mr. John 
Gallagher. 


p^^M^'-Where do you come from?— 
brom Tav-anagh, near Bangor. 

48413. Axe you , a member of the County Council ?— 
C™Z a n eX '™?? lber , a ? <i a member of the Mayo 
SrZYrv Com ™ lttee °{ A S rioul ture and Technical In- 
CoZcil and ^ m « mber ffBelmuUet Rural District 

?« ™ to g o"X d,Lil? y "“ST 7 

m which I do not agree with Mr c" e matter 
2“?* tke iniprovemenl of holding.' 

long ; but undoubtedly they W 


Mr. John Gallagher examined. 


tc-wnland, and what was practically a worthless and 
secluded village is now one of the most comfortable 
townlands in the whole district. 

48414. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How nun/ 
years’ purchase did the Board give for that?— I 
heard it was 10£, but I have not heard that in an ab- 
solutely reliable manner. 

48415. Was one reason why ia small number of 
years’ purchase was offered that the rente were not 
very regularly paid on these estates ?— It surely is 
a reason. To my own recollection, in the case of tie 
estate upon which I reside, the rents were never re- 
gularly paid. 

48416. Mr. O’ Kelly. — In any case you think it 
would be a wiser thing to have estates, such as y<» 
find in Erris, in the hands of a body like the C® - 
gested Districts Board for .a term of two or three 
yeans ?-— Yes ; but I wish the term to he a limited 
one. It is rather detrimental to other places to see 
operations carried on for a number of years in ® 
particular place on the other side of the road. 1 livj 
close to this town land to which I h ave referred, and 
when I compare the reductions that have been give" 
in the case of some of the holdings on this estate 1 
find that they are deriving an income instead of hav- 
ing anything to pay from the game and fishing righB- 
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43417 Sir John Colomb.— 'W ho pays it?— A gen- 
tleman who has the game rights bought from them— 
a Mr. O’Brien. 

48418. He pays so much a year or a lump sum 
down He pays so much a year to each tenant. He 

0 j. jti We on the other side of the fence have to 
Continue to pay the full rent, and looking at the mat- 
ter from a 'broad standpoint, it is only ordinary 
human nature that if that state of things continue 
the Government should 'be prepared for agitation. 
We would require to have the patience of an arch- 
angel to sit content and see our neighbours across the 
fence in such a good position while we remained at 
the mercy of the landlord, and therefore looking at it 
from an Imperial point of view, any Government 
worthy of the name cannot fail to see the gravity of 
the situation, and should immediately enact remedial 
legislation if the country is not to bleed to death by 
allowing the present system to prevail. 

48419. Chairman. — Y ou wish the thing transferred 
as quickly as possible because you think that that 
will release the energies of the Board for further pur- 
chases in the district? — Yes. I wish now to refer to 
the necessity of procuring lime in the district. I was 
of opinion up to the present that there was no lime in 
this part of the district. Mr. Scanlan says that there 
is lime at Glencastle. I am glad to hear it ; hut there 
is in the eastern portion of this district excellent 
limestone quarries. There are quarries along the Owen- 
more River three miles to the east of Bangor. At one 
time at a meeting of the County Committee held at Bai- 
ling there was a sum of money to the credit of each 
of the congested districts in the county. I attend 
very few of the meetings, but I made it my special 
business to go to that meeting in order to have this 
money expended in testing these limestone quarries. 
The County Committee adopted this recommendation, 
but the Department of Agriculture said that they 
could not sanction the matter, and so it fell through. 

1 got so disgusted that I have hardly ever attended a 
meeting since then. Mr. O’Kelly was present at that 
meeting, .and .the proposal was adopted unanimously. 

48420. Mr. O’Kellv. — W as not it rather presump- 
tuous for you or me to quarrel with Mr. T. P. Gill ? — 
1 thought it curious that the unanimous suggestion 
of the County Committee could not have effect given 
to it. I 'hope that this Commission will take notice of 
that particular matter, and that it shall be incum- 
bent on whatever Board, whether the Estates Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board, that has 
the re-distribution of holdings and tfhe re-modelling 
of estates, to have some provision made for procuring 
lime for the landholders of the district for their hold- 
ings. 

48421. Chairman. — Why don’t you try the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? — I wrote to them on two 
ocasions. I daresay it was about the time when the 
negotiations with the Department of Agriculture 
tailed. If my memory serves me rightly, their reply 
was that they would not interfere as the business was 

*ni?in lret * to Department of Agriculture . 

48422. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — V ery likely. You 
fi +v n ° W str ongly Hie Commission that one of 
uie tilings to be done for the improvement of areas 
use tins is to see that lime is provided ? — Yes. I have 
read the reports of all the agricultural instructors 
throughout Ireland, and I think that in every case 

_ e y nave dwelt on the necessity of lime. The want 
, * ar more considerably in mountain dis- 

cts like this. There is another matter that I may 

entiom. I have heard Mr. Bingham’s evidence, and 

v*? ver y, m uch surprised at his line of argument, 
1 • “5! multiplying the number of tenants you would 
ho JL i°j m „ pHce of store cattle. It seemed as if 
p - U ., c ? nbne the sales of cattle to the barony of 
let nn and b - U),d a wal1 of brass ar °und it, and would 
land ■ or °ufc. To my mind, 'if every acre of 

with L . ^ny was occupied, as it ought to be, 
affort ; n ^ l ^ s on economic holdings it would not 
or s mallest way the price of cattle one way 

in TW er ' L 16 kittle cattle that could be produced 
or an^h WmJd , nofc h ave the smallest effect one way 
or Mother on the price, of cattle. 

would^'h o nil do . HN Colomh. — Y ou recognise that what 

land 1 T /i Pen 301 E 1 ™ would happen all over Ire- 

in Irelaf,,! 0 re o°gnise it, but there are other counties 
you are cr™ ir-Lx 61 !. age system already, and if 
of cattlx.fi. have any interference with the price 
• E o • he ch “e» km been wrought long 


48424. I do not follow your argument. All I am 
pointing out is that taking Erris as an illustration 
the same policy would be carried out universally in 
the congested districts, and that according to Mr. 
Bingham’s view there would be more cattle produced, 
and there would a fall in prices ? — Assuming that dt 
would be carried out all over Ireland, which I do not 
believe is at all likely to happen, no matter how 
benevolent the intentions of any Government, it is my 
firm belief that every holding so sub-divided and so 
sub-let would be oapable of carrying more cattle, and 
every townland that would be so sub-divided, even 
though supporting a larger number of people, would 
be still more capable of keeping a larger number of 
cattle, and I could follow my argument up with figures. 
I went to the trouble of getting figures in reference to 
the townland I lave on myself, and townlands that 
are similarly valued under the grazing system, and I 
could show there were more cattle on the town- 
land with more people than on that which was entirely 
given to grazing, and then where is the advantage in 
other respects in having so many people living on the 
place instead of having it waste. There is another 
aspect of the question which I have not heard dealt 
with, and to which I wish to allude. If the vexed 
question of dividing up the grazing ranches has got to 
be taken up it ought to be taken on a broad and 
wide basis if it is to be the means of re- 
lieving congestion within the balrony. It is now 
a matter of history how the population was driven on 
to the barren wet lands of this and other congested 
districts. There was no security against the tyranny 
of capricious evictors. What was allowed to be done 
by one Government should) be undone by another, and 
the people should be put back on the lands where they 
could live. 

48425. Do you think would the people of Erris be 
willing to go to Roscommon? — I have heard state- 
ments made to-day that they .would not go. I know 
that they would bo only too glad to go. I would not 
have the smallest objection myself to go to-morrow 
morning. Our people have to go much further to 
look for a living throughout the wide world. Of 
course some old people, or some people who may not 
have courage enough, or some shaky people who may 
think that a home in Erris is the best place in the 
world — these people are to be found in every place 
and they may not like to go. I have talked the 
matter over with many of the younger people and 
they would go to-morrow if there was any such 
thing, but a man would naturally first want to 
know where he was going to. I happen to he secre- 
tary of an agricultural bank in Bangor, and I wish to 
say that I consider that they should be placed on a 
more sound and secure basis. I know from my own ex- 
perience that they are a great benefit. Loans are given 
for agricultural purposes, buying seeds, young stock. 
We get a small grant by way of a loan from the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and then we have to borrow 
money otherwise. The drawback is that they are only 
governed by the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, and the society, I think, has to be subsidised 
by the Department of Agriculture. I had an interview 
the other day with Mr. Campbell on a deputation 
from the Department that come round making in- 
quiries into them, and I said I intended to suggest to 
this Commission that these banks should be put on a 
sounder basis by being attached to the system of land 
purchase. 

48426. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you mean sub- 
sidised ? — If you would like to call it a subsidy. 

48427. Chairman. — ’What would you suggest? — We 
have an agricultural bank in Bangor. There is no 
allowance made for the pay of a permanent secre- 
tary. He is allowed a merely nominal sum. I have 
acted as secretary for the last five or six years, and I 
would not receive the small sum they could afford to 
give me. As the business increases there is - naturally 
a good deal of labour attached to the position. The 
business of the bank has .to be carried on in some 
schoolhouse, which is not prominent enough to enlist 
the confidence of depositors. If it were possible that 
this bank were attached in some form to the 
system of land purchase it would enlist the con- 
fidence of depositors as well as borrowers. I 
think if there was an arrangement whereby there 
would be deposits given by the Congested Districts 
Board, and that they would pay the expenses of a 
secretary .and the rent of a house or any suitable 
building that would he available in any small town, 
H 


Aug. 28, 1907. 
Mr. John 
Gallagher. 
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Aug. 28, 1907. there would be likely to 'be a good deal of local l de- 
9 — posits given, and then money should be lent it for its 

Mr. John purposes. This would be a benefit to the people. One 

Gallagher of purposes, for instance, would be the repayment 

of an annuity. That is what I mean by associating 
with the land purchase system. 

48428. Sir John Colomb.— Do you mean that tne 
bank should advance money for people to repay their 
annuities ? — It would be one of the matters for 'which 
they could borrow, and for that reason it should be 
either subsidised' or strengthened in some way by a 
Department of the Government. Another matter that 
I would wish to refer to is the game rights of land, 
assuming that there would be a transfer of property. 
I have known disputes about game to be the cause of 
endless trouble on many estates. I have a knowledge 
of game and fishing rights, because on the holding on 
which I live there are both. The game is partly re- 
served by the tenant and partly by the landlord. In 
the event of a purchase the landlord’s right would be 
likely to be held. I think it would be detrimental to 
the interests of the tenant if the rights of game and 
fishing were not vested in him. I have known cases of 
considerable damage being done by parties looking for 
game, throwing down fences, and so on. I would not 
be inclined to pay so much rent for a holding that an- 
other person had the right to hunt and fish over as I 
would if the game and fishing were reserved to the 
tenants. 

48429. Suppose a landlord has an estate and that 
the game and fishing bring him in £100 a year-, you 
propose that the game and fishing which brought him 
in £100 a year should be vested in the tenant ? — Yes. 

48430. Who is to pay the landlord — who is to find 
the money to pay for this loss of £100 that is in- 
flicted on the landlord? — Speaking for the tenant, I 
should not care who would find it for him, bnt the 
tenant should not find it for him. 

48431. That is a matter which the Commission 
must consider. Do you propose that certain rights 
worth £100 a year should be taken from the land- 
lord for nothing, or that he is to he compensated for 
them ; if he is to be compensated and paid, who is 
to find the money? — The landlord never had the full 
rights of game, because it is within a tenant’s power 
if he chooses to destroy the game, and for that reason, 
that the game is on ihis own land ; and though the 
game may by the law of the land belong to the land- 
lord, it is not by the law of nature. 

48432. Are you aware that by the Land Act of 1881 
the tenant’s exercise of what you call his rights is 
one of the things that would enable the landlord to 
take the tenant-right of his holding? — Yes, but I am 
aware of another section that the tenant is entitled 
to claim trespass for any injury done to his land. 

48433. If fences are thrown down by anyone in the 
pursuit of game the tenant has an action iagainst 
him at common law ? — I know that, but I am assum- 
ing that we >are going to be converted into peasant 
proprietors, and will have to bear annuity, taxes, 
and all other burdens, and I would like to know how 


tile line ef jnetiee is to be drawn it another » 
come and break down our fences and tramwi ^ 
onr land. Hint ran, be done if H,e lanital ft 1 
right to come m looking for game. u 

48434 No right of game authorises a man + 
injury by throwing down fences. At anv do 
liave not made up your mind as to who is if’ y , ou 
Of course, I would only say the party that 
throw the burden on to— the Government W4ys 
48435. Most Rev Dr. O’DoNNELL.-When there U 
a project of sale from owner to occupier domJ 
the question of the game come up and enter 
the bargain ? — Yes. r 

48436 If the game passes then to the tenants if i. : 
one of the things for which the owner is3tfc 8 
Chairman.— You cannot get an advance for tl. 
purchase of game. 118 

48437. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Don’t the term 
to the tenant vary a little one way or the other Z 
the game? — They do. 

48438. Consequently the money which the tenant 
agrees to pay is for the land and game when the earn 
passes to the tenant?— Yes, but if the landlord so 
chooses the tenant may he left without the game and 
this is why I mention the matter. I think that an 
amendment of the law should see that the tenant 
should not bo allowed to be left without the right o! 
the game. I recollect reading that on the Dillon 
Estate Mr Commissioner O’Brien would not sanction 
the sale because the game was sought to be retained 
and I recollect him saying that when a man was a 
tenant purchaser nobody should be allowed to come 
in on his land. 

48439. You are perfectly right. The Congested Dis- i 
tricts Board proposed to retain the game and turn 
it to the best account for the advantage of the 
tenants. Mr. Commissioner O'Brien said that they 
should be, allowed to have it for themselves ?— I would 
wish to say that the law should be as Mr. O’Brien 
expressed it, that no tenant should be allowed to 
purchase without having the game. 

48440. Chairman. — How long would he have any 
game?— It is a matter that could be easily arranged 
by vesting the game in some public department and 
some authority to look after it. 

48441. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Or a committee of the 
tenants ? — Yes. It) is quite easy. On this little es- 
tate that I mention where the tenants have an in- 
terest an it I would like to see the man who would 
com© in to pooch on them. 

48442. Sir John Colomb. — You would take the game 
from the landlord, but you would vest it in some 
public authority so that the game and fishing might 
be preserved for the public, and a profit made out 
of it for the tenants ? — Yes. I would not say so much 
as regards the profit, but I would say safeguard them 
against any parties going through the land inter- 
fering with them. 

_ 48443. Chairman. — Y ou oould not let the shooting 
rights without letting them come over the land?— It 
would be 1 a matter of agreement. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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NINETY-SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 26th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Schoolkouse, Aohill Sound. 

Present The Eight Hon. Sir Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, k.c.m.u.; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p.; Conor 
O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. John M'Hale examined. 


48444. Sir Francis Mowatt (in ike Chair ). — You 
represent the Westport Rural District Council?— Yes. 
Westport Union contains 347,819 acres of land, 
with a population of 34,672 persons. Its poor law 
valuation is £46,069. The population of the union 
in 1881 was 40,974. In 1901 it was 37,381, showing 
a decrease of 3,693 in twenty years. In 1841 the 
number of houses was 14,521, while in 1891 the num- 
ber was 6,509, showing a decrease of 8,012. Three 
exterminating landlords were the principal cause of 
Ibis awful decrease, namely the Marquis of Sligo, 
Sir Richard Annesley O’Donel, Bart., and the Earl 
of Lucan. Actuated by religious bigotry as well as 
personal greed, they remorselessly flung their tenants 
on the roadside, where they perished by the thousand 
in the famine years and afterwards, even though 
most of the tenants did not owe one shilling rent. 
These landlords, and principally Sir Richard 
O’Donel, made an infamous attempt to exterminate 
the native population and colonise their estates with 
English and Scotch planters. The cleared lands 
were kept constantly advertised in the Scotch and 
English papers as ready to let to persons of either 
nationality — with the condition always stated “no 
Catholic need apply.” Those who were permitted to 
remain on the surrounding lands on paying the half- 
year’s rent always received a printed eviction notice 
on the back of their receipts. This awful tyranny 
led to disturbances from time to time, and when the 
Famine came many thousands perished of hunger and 
disease, having been flung on the roadside with no 
cover for shelter but the canopy of heaven. In Derry- 
lahan alone after the awful ravages of the Crowbar 
Brigade, 100 families perished of hunger. Sir Richard 
O Donel was the heartless evictor, and I can point 
out even to-day where numbers of them are buried 
beside their own houses in unconsecrated ground, the 
graves being yet very clearly defined. The tenant- 
right of this place has been purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board some years since, and for the 
reasons I have stated there is one corner of this farm 
known as “The Churchyard.” This state of things 
obtained especially on the estates of the three evic- 
tors I h%ve named, and created the unnatural and 
infamous state of land monopoly which I will refer 
o presently, and which demands immediate and 
permanent reform. Sixty-six graziers are at present 
of 98,790 acres, while thirteen land- 
]"* ■‘‘old in fee 52,145 acres for grazing purposes 
f ,?• AD the graziers are non-residential, eighteen 
town” 1 s ^°P' <ee P ers and publicans in the different 


^ n ,^ e neighbourhood do you mean? — Inti 
8 of Newport, Westport, and Castlebar. 

imfcrij!?’*? 0 th .®y resi< ie outside the unions? — N 
are atvmts non 10118 ’ ^ut outside the farms. The: 
£1 q. * n’n occu piers ranging in valuation fro 
£8 i, w H le about 52,000 acres are held 1 
to n ct i° n oieven months’ system. Accordii 
Cleric % en ‘,® ade out in 1902 by the Assistai 
is abnnf oi ^“i°n> the valuation within its an 
347 81 Q » 1 ^ er “^ividual. Its superficial area beii 
fifty acroo 168 w , oul D give ten acres per individual ■ 
y acres per family if properly distributed. 


48447. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean counting 
a family at five? — Yes, sir, about five. 

48448. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What class of 
land are you speaking of? — Well, it is both moun- 
tainous and arable land. There are 5,322 rated 
occupiers in the union, and 3,041 are under £4 
valuation, and 1,048 more rated from £4 to £8, 
making in all 4,089 rated at or under £8. Of the 
remaining 1,233 occupiers in the union, at least 500 
more are barely removed by one degree of poverty 
above their 4,089 neighbours. In fact almost all the 
holdings are below subsistence point and thoroughly 
uneconomic. The fact is there are 4,089 out of 5,322 
families, say about 20,000 individuals, whose hold- 
ings are incapable of affording them subsistence, and 
who are only preserved from year to year from per- 
ishing of famine by the earnings of the adult male 
and sometimes female population in their annual 
migration to England and Scotland, and by the re- 
mittances of relatives in America. Two special trains 
per week during the season from Achill, Newport, 
Westport, and Castlebar are despatched with small 
farmers settling as labourers on farms and public 
works in England and Scotland; and there are also 
two sailings from Westport to Glasgow and Liverpool 
by which the migratory labourers, male and female, 
are conveyed to each place for about 5s. per head; 
there are besides this several trains per week con- 
veying young emigrants, the flower of the population, 
to Queenstown for America. In 1901, for instance, 
there left for the harvest fields of England and Scot- 
land alone from Westport station 4,178 migratory 
labourers. The emigration from the union since 
1851 has been, I believe, considerably over 30,000 
persons. The unnatural state of things obtaining 
is the result of an infamous land monopoly by the 
few to the detriment of the many, as shown by the 
fact that one grazier, Mr. Houston Boswell, of Lon- 
don, an Englishman, occupies 24,763 acres of land 
within the union. 

48449. iSir John Colomb. — How much of that is 
arable, and how much of it is mountain and bog ? — It 
is intersected with arable and mountain land, and a 
great deal of it is mountain and bog. 

48450. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In what elec- 
toral division is it ? — It is out at the Killeries, near 
Bundorougha principally. 

48451. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say it is 
in his occupation, what do you mean by that. He is 
not resident. Does he let it for grazing, or what 
does he do with it ? — He buys bullocks and grazes it 
himself. He lives in London, and comes occasionally 
to see after the stock, and goes away again to Lon- 
■ don. 

48452. What acreage does he hold? — 24,763 acres. 

48453. Sir John Colomb. — When did he acquire 
it? — Well, he has it about thirty years. 

48454. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has he it as 
tenant or owner ? — As tenant. 

48455. From the Marquis of Sligo? — From the 
Marquis of Sligo, but I think beholds it under 
lease. Whilst this monopoly exists in the very 
shadow of Westport House, the average at Carrow- 
bawn amongst twenty-three tenants is 10£ acres, and 
the average valuation £2 12s. Carnalnrgan— 

H 2 
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amongst eight tenants the average is 9 acres ; 
average valuation £1 6s., and so on. The same sys- 
tem prevails on the Sligo estate below Newport, for 
instance at Lettermaghera. 

48456. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n what elec- 
toral division ? — In Shramore East, and it is one of 
the most inaccessible places in Mayo, where forty 
families exist on a valuation of £60, or an average 
of £1 10s. per family. The system is rundale, and 
one man valued 14s. has patches of his land at six- 
teen different places. 

48457. Mr. Sutherland.— What is the name of the 
place ? — Lettermaghera. 

48458. Sir John Colomb.— In what electoral divi- 
sion? — I think it is in Shramore electoral division. 
These people could throw a stone, almost, into a 
vast cattle ranch of nearly 12,000 acres, whose awful 
solitude is only broken occasionally by the crack of 
some imported sportsman’s gun or the barking of a 
herd’s dog. The Marquis of Sligo is the principal 
owner. 

48459. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is that in 
Newport East? — It is within a mile of Newport 
East. It is in Shramore electoral division. 

48460. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Is Shramore in the West- 
port Union? — Yes. 

48461. Is it a distinct electoral division? — It is. 
It is nearing Newport East. Newport East and 
Shramore are side by side. The operations of the 
Congested Districts Board have done very little for 
the Union, except the purchase of some few hundred 
acres of land, on which tenants are now living. The 
land was purchased too high, and it is anticipated 
that the occupying tenants will newer be able to meet 
the instalments. The Stoney estate was purchased, 
in part, about seven years since, at a reasonable 
price — 16 ^ years’ purchase, but the handing over of 
2,000 acres of mountain by re-sale to Mr. Stoney 
seems a job which cannot be easily explained. The 
tenants were in Hopeless congestion, I suppose most 
of them with an average valuation of 14s. ; but 
there was this mountain of 2,000 acres that they 
used to send oattle on, and after the Board had had 
it in their possession six or seven years they handed 
back this 2,000 acres, re-sold it back to Mr. Stoney 
at ia nominal price, I think £600, and where I sup- 
pose the tenants expected to have at least the graz- 
ing rights, the land was taken up for sporting pur- 
poses. 

48462. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had held that for six or seven years ? — 
Yes. 


48463. And during that time what happened; did 
the tenants graze it? — They did. The tenants sent 
grazing cattle on it, and the Congested Districts 
Board charged for the grazing something about a 
shilling per month. That was sold by Mr. Stoney 
about 1900. and in 1906 they sold these 2,000 acres 
back again to Mr. Stoney. 

48464. And the tenants had grazing rights over this 
lend all along?— Not grazing rights; but the Board 
took cattle from each. 

48465. But before the Board bought it? — No. 

48466. And then the Board bought it and let it 
out to the tenants ? — Yes, as grazing. 

48467. And do you know did the tenants avail them- 
selves of that and send their beasts on ? — Oh, yes. 

48468. Any one?— Any one that required it sent 
their cattle on at a nom-nal price. 

48469. Mcst Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t did not come 
to much . No, it did not, it inconvenienced them 
greatly. 

48470 Sir Joint Coiom.-Did they .11 send their 
cattle there? — Yes, sir. 

4847L There was a great crowd of cattle on it then, 
was there ?— There was a great crowd of cattle con- 
sidering that the place is very poor. ' 

48472. Is the Commission to understand that in 
amswpience of the re-sale to the proprietor, Mr. 
to S Sl ITT f 5 , uffei ' ed ^ause previous 

wJS X th“-Y a „ great deal ° f ' ,Ud ‘ 

Ye 4 sf 4 S. That iS y ° Ur statemeat to th e Commission ?- 

^ r ‘ , ^?. LLY - — The Stoney estate was sold 

th f Congested Districts Board ?— It was sold under 
tim Ashbourne Act of 1890 to the Congested DisS 

Bodily ?— Yes. 

48476. Including these 2,000 acres ?— Yes. 


48477. I suppose the tenants on the nmw 
poor tenants ? — Very poor. ^ are 

48478. And, as you stated a while ago this 
great convenience to them— this 2,000 acres! v a 

48479. Was there any reason assigned for Jk 
f erring the 2,000 acres to Mr. Stoney W e ii * 
was a reason. However, it was supposed tw.? 
Board made some sort of a compromise 1 
Stoney that he would sell an arabb l ar ‘ J fc 
llossyvera, in the vicinity of the place, and the 
bought Rossyvera ; but I may say it is doubtfni f d 
has the right title to it, and the works are smiS 
™ H. sold it to the Board at™ 

prico-I think thirty-three years' pn,Ze“ "T 
valuation, or something like that, about twice tS! 
price of it, and after it had been twelve months i 
the possession of the Board it appears their Zhi, 
were disputed, on the ground that it beW 
brother of Mr. Stoney, a Colonel Stoney who i°s liZ 
in India. 

48480. How far is Rossyvera from the grazine l»ni). 
to which you made reference— the mountain land! 
Two miles. 

48481 . Have the Board got Rossyvera on their hank 
W “ ul f not s ,ay. Mr. Jones is the head land, 
lord of the place, although Mr. Stoney received this 
enormous price. 

48482. Did the purchase of Rossyvera make up in 
any way for the re-transfer of the 2,000 acres to Mr 
Stoney ? — No, it did not. 

48483. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is being 
done with Rossyvera ?— The Congested Districts Board 
commenced operations there, and commenced to build 
houses, and Sir Roger Palmer’s agent, Mr. O’Donnell 
of Castlebar, prevented them from working, audit 
has appeared since that Mr. Stoney is disputing their 
title to the place at all. 

48484. In the meantime, what is being done on die 
land? — It is left idle. 

48484a. But what is being done with it?— Them 
are grazing cattle on it. 

48485. Whose cattle are they ? — The general public; 
cattle belonging to the district. 

48486. Are they the tenants that would utilise this 
mountain land ? — Yes. 

48487. And, therefore, though they have not the 
mountain, they send their cattle to these 2,000 acres! 
— Yes. 

48488. Do you not think that it is in the interest 
of the tenants at all events that the Board made that 
exchange? — I think not. I think it was in Mr, 
Stoney’ s interest. 

48489. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you say that this 
property, of which the title has been disputed, has 
been paid for? — Well, I suppose it is in the course ol 
being paid for at all events. 

48490. But there is a difference you know, if it is 
paid for or if it is not paid for, and they are two 
different things, and it seems odd that they would 
pay before the title is completed ? — But they com- 
menced work on it. 

48491. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould not the 
people like to get the land ? — Yes. 

48492. And do you not think it would be a great 
matter if these 200 acres were secured to these poor 
people, whose low valuation you have described to 
us? — So I do, but not at such an enormous price. 

48493. Do you not know that a public board, anxious 
to relieve such a condition of things as. you haw 
described, will now and again pay a big price?— Well, 
I am sure the place could have been bought some years 
ago at seventeen or eighteen years’ purchase, or less. 
Before the passing of the Act of 1903 nearly all the 
landlords of this country would have sold it at less. 

48494. But were not the people very anxious ?— 
Yes. 

48495. Would you he surprised to hear that the 
amount which the people gave for this grazing of the 
mountain range was a very small sum?— Oh, yes, it 

48496. Would not that show that they did not 
utilise the mountain very much ? — No ; but the quality 
of the mountain is bad. 

48497. Then, if the quality of the mountain was so 
bad, was not it a very good thing to try to get, 
in place of 2,000 acres of bad mountain, 200 acres ot 
good arable soil ? — I do not think so, because some- 
times for months in each year mountain grazing 19 
good as arable for fattening purposes— that is go« 
mountain grazing — and I understand that this 2 ,tw 
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g from the fact of its running parallel to the 
tenants’ holdings on the northern side all the way 
would be a permanent accommodation to the people 
them if allowed three months of the year. 

48498. I would like the people themselves to ex- 
press their preference one way or the other, to have 
” non -, r 2,000 acres ? — There is a difference about 

All are not of your way of thinking? — 

** 48500. Then, about the price charged for those 200 
acres; did not the Board charge Mr. Stoney the 
price which Mr. Stoney had received ? — Yes. On the 
value of the place I think that would amount to over 
thirty years’ purchase. 

48501. Did you ever hear that Mr. Stoney made it 
a condition of selling the 200 acres of good arable 
land that he should get back these 2,000 acres? — Yes, 
but at the same time I was on a deputation to Mr. 
Jones, the head landlord of the place, and he said, 
whether Mr. Stoney liked it or not, he would be very 
happy to get rid of it, and sell it to the Congested 
Districts Board or the Estates Commissioners. 

48502. That did not happen? — That did not hap- 
pen. 

48503. Mr. Sutherland. — He did not offer it? — I 
do not know; but he told me and others that he 
would be satisfied to dispose of it at any time, and 
that Mr. Stoney was only a middleman. And the 
fact is attributed to this, that there was a former 
land agent of Mr. Stoney’s appointed Assistant 
Land Valuer to the Congested Districts Board. 

48504. Mr. O’Kelly. — W as it chief inspector? — 
Oh, yes, and it was supposed that he favoured Mr. 
Stoney greatly in this transaction. 

48505. Mr. Sutherland.—' Was there no proof 
beyond that ? — No proof beyond the facts. 

48506. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You mean to say 
that just before the re-sale took place this gentleman 
was appointed chief inspector or assistant chief in- 
spector, and that the purchase or re-sale was carried 
out by him ? — By him. 

48507. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B ut he had 
nothing to do with the transaction? — I could not 
say. 

48508. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you have 
just said that it was carried out by him ? — He went 
. round there superintending the work. It was between 
himself and Mr. Doran, and they did it both, and 
he was assisting Mr. Doran. 

48509. And this gentleman, you say, carried on 
the negotiations for the purchase? — Yes, sir, and 
measured the place. 

.,48610. And therefore, as you have told the Bishop 
that you do not know that he was concerned with 
the transaction, it must be one or the other ?— Yes, 

48511, Then he carried out the negotiations ? — He 
must have. 

And if he did not know anything about it, 
d ! d n °t carry out the negotiations, which of 
‘rf e , ™ ) . stories do you wish to adopt ?— Well, I 
SSf* thls ' that , h e made a report and that he 
actually measured up the place, with Mr. Doran’s, 

enhief inspector’s, consent, of course. 
nuttw^ 08 ! Dr ‘ O’Donnell. — Y ou do not 

Li ‘ t t0 tile Commissioners from your own know- 

aasi su PP°se ?— : No. 

4R^is' I hat > y° ur impression ?— Yes. 

Y es ' ^ lr doHN Colomb. — Y ou are a farmer ? — 

for}? * s y° ur holding? — Thirty acres 

Oh r i tiave y° u other business besides farming? — 
Organisation 1 &m an or S aniser for the National 

a » A/hiiJ" “ u *. it 


what the better means of knowing exactly 

ho- There taots are than anybody else?— Well, 
48521 16 * eW kh°w just as much. 

the Sg™ ok°, mr«lI K ” 0 ” 1 


48523. Of course these are open to anybody, but the 
actual details of transactions between the Congested 
Districts Board and an individual landowner you 
have got no opportunity of knowing better than any- 
body else? — I saw the Blue Book. 

48524. That Blue Book is open to anybody else? — 
It is open. 

48525. And therefore we can only take your state- 
ment as a statement of what is believed generally 
in the district to be the facts ? — Yes ; quite so. 

48526. But you cannot substantiate those facts 
better than anybody else? — No, sir. 

48527. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On the general 
question, I suppose, what these small men would be 
chiefly benefited by would be the addition of good 
land to their holdings? — Yes, sir. 

48528. The mountain grazing would be useful, 
but it is almost essential, is it not, in order to 
make their holdings economic that good land should 
be added to the holdings ? — Yes, it is very essential; 
and a number of them should be migrated to better 
lands than those they live on at present. 

48529. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You mean change 
of place within the district ?*— To available lands 
within the union. 

48530. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have been 
making observations all through the union? — Yes. 

48531. Do you think is there more grass land in 
the union than would provide economic holdings for 
those who have uneconomic holdings now in the 
union? — Yes, a great deal more grass land. 

48532. And there would be much room for others? 
— Besides supplying the local wants of the men in 
the union. 

48533. Sir John Colomb. — Are you including in 
your calculation rough mountain? — Well, a lot of 
rough mountain. 

48534. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And in addition to 
that, is it land that you think that other people 
could be migrated to from other parts of Ireland? — 
Well, I should say that part of it is good, parts of 
it intersected with rivers, and even in the mountain- 
ous parts, and by a little reclamation and toil it 
could be made very good land. 

48535. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I find on the 
figures you have that the Board gives a mountain 
for a price of £600 in order to get a property in 
arable land at a price of £3,300 ? — Yes, or about that. 

48536. Mr. Kavanagh. — What has been done with 
the 2,000 acres that have been resold? — It has been 
walled in, and there is a lot of fences made on it, 
and it has been taken only as a game preserve. 

48537. Is there grazing on it ? — Some of the tenants 
get grazing on it from Mr. Stoney. 

48538. The benefit of this is not withdrawn from 
the tenants? — It all depends on himself. 

48539. But, as a matter of fact, it appears he is 
giving grazing to the tenants? — Yes, a certain num- 
ber. There is another thing I would like to mention, 
and that is the purchase of the Newport Workhouse 
by the Board, a splendid modern building, erected at 
a cost of £13,000, purchased for the nominal sum of 
£450. 

48540. Purchased at a nominal sum by the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — Yes. 

48541. Whom from? — The Local Government 

48542. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hey made a 
good bargain there ? — They did. £450 for a building 
erected at a cost of £13,000. 

48543. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou said this was a 
modern building? — Yes, sir. 

48544. Recently erected ? — Erected about 1848. 

48545. And now found to be useless ? — Found to be 
useless. Newport Union was amalgamated with 
Westport Union and the building remained unoccu- 
pied. Newport Union was added to Westpqrt and 
there the building remained. 

48546. And one building in one of them would 
serve both It is serving both now? — Yes, sir. 

48547. Is that because pauperism is decreasing? — 
No, sir, it is not, but because the area of Newport 
Union was too small. Our valuation was something 
like £14,000, and the rates got very heavy, coming 
up to 5s. in the pound, and there was an agitation 
amongst the people, so that the Local Government 
Board consented to amalgamate the Newport Union 
with Westport, and the buildings they erected for the 
purpose of a workhouse at Newport remained derelict 
and were unoccupied. 
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48548. I thought it would be an encouraging sign 
that pauperism was decreasing and that a poorhouse 
was not required? — No, sir, pauperism is not de- 

“iSfat the policy of it. If it was a good policy 
twenty years ago it cannot be a bad policy now. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I do not think the witness 
is disputing the advantage of purchasing this. 

48551. Mr. Sutherland.— What I wanted to know 
was whether it was, in his opinion, owing to de- 
creased necessity for it? — No, sir. Newport was 
amalgamated with Westport on account of the rates 
being very high and Newport Union being very small, 
and the building of the Newport Workhouse re- 
mained derelict, with a caretaker, and the Congested 
Districts Board bought it recently at, I think, £450. 

I was at the auction. 

48552. Sir John Colomb.— It was sold by auction? 
— Sold by auction. 

48553. And at public auction it was knocked down 
to th© Congested Districts Board, as the bidder, for 
something about £450 ? — Yes, sir. 

48554. Well, what then? — If the building is properly 
utilized for some reproductive purpose it would be a 
good thing, for the building is favourably situated, 
within a few hundred yards of Newport Railway 
Station, with a siding much nearer, and in close 
proximity to one of the finest quays and channels 
in Mayo. I would suggest the erection of a 
woollen factory, or something of that sort, worked 
for the purpose of giving employment, as well as 
keeping people at home. It is beside a siding and 
near a beautiful bay. 

48555. Mr. Kavanagh. — Why does not private 
enterprise step in and find out all its advantages ? — 
Unfortunately we have no private enterprise, or 
hardly any, in the West of Ireland. We have very 
few rich men, and they are not of a very speculative 
turn of mind. We have one man there worth a quar- 
ter of a million, 'and I do not think he would take 
a £5 share. And he made it all in Newport, in the 
town. 

48556. How is it that you did not point out all 
these advantages to somebody further away than in 
the West of Ireland. What you suggest is that some 
effort should be made to apply this to some reproduc- 
tive purpose ?— Yes ; and it has one of the finest 
waterfalls perhaps in Connaught, except the one at 
Cong, within a mile of the place, an enormous and 
powerful waterfall, giving a height of 21.4 feet, 
with an inexhaustible volume of water from Lough 
Feagh. If a power house were erected there it would 
work a factory in almost any town in Ireland. 

48557. Sir John Colomb. — Do you suggest that a 
public body like the Congested Districts Board 
should embark in an experiment involving an im- 
mense sum of money unless they could see their way 
clearly to making it pay?— Well, I do not; but I am 
certain it would pay. 

48558. But you admit that must be a matter of 
opinion, whether it would pay or not? — Yes. 

48559. And that it would require the most sound 
calculation ? — Of course it would. 

48560. And careful consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances before any public body would embark in 
an undertaking of that sort. Yon .admit that?— 
Yes. 

48561. In fact you are recommending that it 
• should be carefully considered ?— Yes. 

48562. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Then is this 
al1 'wish to say about the workhouse ?— Yes. 

48563 Is it in a scheduled district or is the dis- 
trict not scheduled ? — It is scheduled. 

485 £ 4 ' 1 H / d P e °P ]e in the locality any special 
project before their minds which they thought the 

m " 1 cmI4 » ais 

48565 What was it ? — I will tell you. The nublic 
° f OT *£ <lifiient P way: 
“ T tbat 18 ’ as a bacon curing 
iactoiy, oi even a woollen factory. 

48566. I suppose Foxford was occurring .to the 

bS 7 '^ Mote 

Ssft&s nrdiSc. pScw tr* 1 ? 

™>t mto the offices in B«flSF s'Z? » d had l 


long conversation with Mr. Mitchell and v 
O’Brien about how the place could be utilized f 
difierent purposes, and I think on the represent? 
tions I made to them they sent down a man to 
chase it, and he did purchase it. 

48568. That followed from your representations t- 
Yes. 

48569. Is there a large population in tho 
bourhood? — Yes, there is. 

48570. Would there be a dense population -within 
three miles’ radius ?— Well, not a dense population 
but it is within 200 yards of the town of Newport 


> neigh. 


and there are a great many tenant farmers within a 
radius of three miles. It is pretty well populated 
around the town. 

48571. There is quit© enough population for mitt 
purposes ?— Yes, except that to build farm-houses 
they are throwing down houses and utilizing the 
stone. 

48572. Would not you say that there is more than 
enough still for such a purpose as you suggest ?- 
Yes. 

48573. It is only the fever hospital and houses like 
that that are being demolished ? — Yes. 

48574. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I should like to ask a ques- 
tion before you go away from that. Was this 
mountain land, the 2,000 acres, ever grazed by the 
local people? — Well, not to my knowledge, but I 
think Mr. Stoney gave them grazing on it at a certain 
sum per head. Before the Congested Districts Board 
bought it it was in his possession actually as the 
landlord. 

48575. Did Mr. Stoney allow the local people to 
graze this mountain ? — Yes, and come off and on, but 
he charged them. 

48576. Then you would not agree with the state- 
ment that these 1,965 acres of rough mountain land 
had never been grazed by the tenants?— No, I would 
not. It had been grazed off and on ; and it was like 
commonage. There were no fences or anything. 

48577. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But they had 
no grazing rights on it? — No. 

48578. I have it here in the memorandum of the 
Board in 1906, “ 1,965 acres of rough mountain land 
which had never been grazed by the tenants.” That 
is from the statement by the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes, but it had been grazed in this way, 
that Mr. Stoney accommodated his own tenantry with 
grazing from time to time ; but he took money for 
it. 

48579. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is true, 
as they had no grazing rights upon it? — Yes. 

48580. Sir John Colomb. — The 2,000 acres in ques- 
tion is bad land? — It is. Now the next point is that 
the fishing industry along the coast is neglected for 
the want of harbour and pier accommodation along tho 
western coast, and on account of the inutility of the 
piers ali-eady built at Lecanavey, Mulranny, Mai- 
comb and other places. These piers have been con- 
structed by the Board of Works, and they are per- 
fectly useless to people. They are not far enough 
advanced in the sea to enable the boats to come up 
with loads. I believe that if there had been extra 
piers built at Achill and Dooega, and also at Ros- 
muriveach and other places, and if the harbour of Mnl- 
ranny were utilised as a harbour of safety for fishing 
boats, the fishing industry would be encouraged and 
improved along the coast. 

48581. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If that were done?- 
Yes, and that would have facilitated them sending 
their fish away. They could make a siding within 
three-quarters of a mile of Roigh pier, which has a 
beautiful well-sheltered harbour. The Midland Great 
Western Railway Company could make a siding, and 
they would have a regular market for their fish. 

48582. Sir John Colomb. — Was there any grant 
given or offered out of the Marine Fund for Roig h 
Harbour? — No, I believe not. 

48583. At all events you have no knowledge of any 
steps taken by the Government or any State Depart- 
ment to carry out the project you suggest ?— No, sir. 

48584. You have no knowledge? — No knowledge. 

48585. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How far ha'® 
they as a rule here to cart their fish at presen 
Achill Sound Station? — Some of them four, fire, 
six miles in some places. * ,, 

48586. Do you know Achill well ? — Not ver J we ,\ 

. _ 48587. But it would be quite possible that the n ’ 
ing industry could be developed round that l— 11 1 1 
got boats for the deep sea fishery. 
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-ok«« What do you recommend?— I recommend the 
i 4858 «. of a loan at a limited rate of interest and 
iSSmt for tka mnae of bnjing good boats and 
and carts, and I am sure that the people of 
* Till are a fine hardy and robust lot of fishermen, 
and if they had facilities they would make a good 
fishery. 

48589 Where would the boats be safe at anchor? — ' 
•The safest place I know is Roigh Harbour. 

48590. Sir Francis Mowatt— I think on this par- 
ticular question it would be useful if I said a few 
words which might prevent an otherwise natural dis- 
appointment. This Commission has no power, and it 
isnot within the terms of its reference to allow them 
to deal with the individual relations of particular 
places or particular landowners or particular tenants. 
All we are empowered to do is to inquire generally 
into the best steps to be taken in the different counties 
for the mitigation of distress, and it would only lead 
to disappointment if it was thought that we had power 
to make special recommendations for particular piers 
or particular alterations of the relations between a 
particular tenant and his landlord. I should like 
that to be understood — that while we, I am sure all 
of us, sympathise immensely with the conditions under 
which the poor people earn their livelihood, our 
powers are limited to general recommendations of ■ 
what is best to deal generally with the great troubles 
of the district. 

48591. Mr. Sutherland. — And with that view, 
perhaps Sir Frauds would allow me to put a general 
question with regard to the development of the 
fisheries in Achili Island. I think, in regard to a 
question of policy, you said it was quite impossible 
that there should be a development of fisheries in 
Achili? — Yes. 

48592. For several reasons into which we need not 
enter just now. Now one of the necessities for a 
fishery is a railway? — Yes. 

48593. A railway has been made to Achili Sound ?— 
Yes. 

48594. At considerable expense, and it has been in 
existence now for how many years? — Since 1892. 

48595. Can you say, of your own knowledge, that 
the formation of that railway, and its existence since 
1892 have tended to develop an increase of fishing in 
Achili? — Veil, I am afraid is has not much, for this 
reason, that the people are greatly given to migratory 
labour, and that when the mackerel fishing ceases, 
about the beginning of June, as a general rule they 
migrate from the county. They have not proper 
boats or nets for deep sea fishing, and the coast is 
veryrough, and the coast fishing is not a great success. 

48596. And you are aware that before the railway 
was made they stated, and I suppose it was generally 
and conscientiously believed, that the formation of 
™ railway would develop the fishery ?— It was. 

48597 And do you think that that anticipation has 
been fulfilled ? — Well, it has not been fulfilled as much 
&S /ia have been. 

48598. Then you say that in order to get the result 
. , was anticipated fresh expenditure in the making 
^ j 0r , k°ats would be required ? — I think it 
piers ’ an< * *° r building of at least one or two 

dnrun.’ ^ ,n< ^ < *° Y ou think that if that were now 
else Tu 16 wcm b* then be a demand for something 
point ?-_Y^ s mUSt begin to work the fishery at some 

ver!!*^!L? aV j J^bey? — No; because the people are 
4 ftftn?° r ir an ^ * lle y have no good 'boats. 
j , rom the statement that the Chairman has 
j mD ’ ■ 18 necessary that we should have a general 
would ^ ^ whether an expenditure of money 
would . t0 d6Vel °P th6 fishery ? — I am certain if 

hS ;^.!^ 018 Mowatt— Where is Roigh 
43507 Q- Whthin three miles of Newport, 
answer 9 0L0MB ‘ — ■With regard to your 

plentiful * 0 ^ r ' Sutherland’s question, is there a 
48604 h>bsters ? — There is. 

43504 '. Is .** thoroughly fished?— No, sir, it is not. 
the lohsW - a y x U 'admit that the pursuit of 
boats but .4 . u^try does not require capital or big 
«605 w? 1S ,; a boat business ?-Yes. 
business? • , s ’lb® railway increased the lobster 
Sv 1 think it has. 

48507 -n? r ^ °°nsider ably ? — Very considerably. 

you consider that a large portion of the 


population are engaged in lobster fishing and 
malting a profit of it ? — Not a large portion, hut a 
few. It requires experience. 

48608. How is it that on. the island of Iniskea, 
where we were 011 Saturday, the people are making 
a good thing of lobster fishing, and they go to 
Achili and catch lobsters there, and why is it that 
the people of Achili do not pursue that industry 
with the same success or effort as the islanders of 
Inniskea ? — I will tell you. The island of Inniskea, 
as well as Blacksod generally, is much better for lob- 
ster fishing than around Achili. The coast is so 
much exposed round Achili here that it is not us fit 
for lobster fishing. I have seen a lot of lobsters 
taken in this morning, perhaps about a ton of lob- 
sters, from some of those boxes out of the sea, but 
the most of these were from Blacksod Bay. They 
are not taken about Achili except in small numbers. 

48609. Do you think that the Blacksod people take 
their lobsters here to send them away ? — I do. 

48610. And therefore the people who are remote 
from Achili, or at some distance, are benefiting by 
tiie railway more, and taking greater advantage of 
it, than the people of Achili itself ? — Yes ; as far 
as regards lobsters. 

48611. I am confining myself to the lobster 
fishery because it does not require capital or big 
boats? — No, sir. 

48612. It lies within .the province and power of the 
people ? — Yes, sir. 

48613. And I want to know, when it is so remune- 
rative to an island some miles off, why it is not 
equally remunerative to the people in the place? — 
Because the island of Inniskea is much hotter for 
lobster fishing. The lobsters can be got in greater 
numbers than round Achili. Around Achili is not 
good for lobster fishing at all. 

48614. I was speaking to two men who made about 
£48 this season, and when I asked them the district 
in which they had caught the lobsters I found they 
had not been in Blacksod Bay at all, but outside, in 
the roughest water and on the roughest ooast. They 
also told me .that they oaught them off Achili ; and 
I want to know why the Achili people, with lobsters 
at their doors, are not as energetic in developing the 
lobster flailing as the people of the island? — I know 
hundreds have tried the lobster fishing and they 
could not get the lobsters in such numbers as the 
people of Inniskea and other places. And besides, it 
is an expert industry, and I do not think the people 
of Achili are very well trained in the lobster fishing. 

48615. What I want to get at is this. Do you 
suppose that if there was a determined attempt made 
to take them in hand and instruct them in the busi- 
ness of lobster fishing they would be more active and 
energetic? — They would. But there is another in- 

dustry. 

48616. I confine myself to an industry that 
requires no capital, and simply depends on the hardi- 
hood and persistence of the individual. 

48617. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you any other 
point? — I think that the Congested Districts Board 
should be made more representative, and that some 
of its members should be elected from public bodies 
such as the County, or district, or Urban Councils, 
with compulsory powers for acquiring land for the re- 
lief of congestion. That would do a great deal of 
good. They are looked on as rather a non-represen- 
tative body, and a body of men that live away, 
mostly in Dublin, do not exactly study 'and know the 
wants of the country. 

48618. Bnt surely the County Council would? — 
They would. 

48619. How many members would you suggest? — 
I think each county should have at least three or 
four members. 

48620. Three or four? — Three or four. 

48621. These are of distinct counties, and that 
would make a very large board? — It would, but they 
would require it to represent the people accurately. 

48622. Sir John Colomb. — There are three elec- 
toral divisions in Achili Island ? — I believe so. 

48623. The electoral divisions of Achili, Duagh, 
and Slievemore? — Oh, yes. 

48624. Whd are the gentlemen representing those 
divisions on the Rural District Council? — Well, Mr. 
Lavelle was the principal one, but he is at present in 
Dundrum Lunatic Asylum. 

48625. Any other? — I forget the other two. I have 
a few more points. 
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48626. Mr. O’Kelly.— Before you go any further, 

I •would like to ask you if you had three or four 
members from each county would not the result be an 
unwieldy and unworkable board? — I think not, be- 
cause really only one or two of those gentlemen would 
attend the meetings generally. I think there would 
be three or four required from each county. 

48627. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Have you any prac- 
tical knowledge of the difficulty or disadvantage of 
having three or four members for a place only one 
or two of whom would attend — that you do not get 
any consecutive knowledge or consecutive discussion 
of plans, whereas if you have only one or, at the 
outside, two, both of whom attend, you get any pro- 
ject under discussion carefully considered and con- 
sistently considered? — Quite so, sir. I believe you 
are right in that, but in any case I believe it would 
be an improvement if we had even two from each 
county. 

48628. I am not questioning the advantage of _ re- 
presentation, but only the number of representatives 
that would give a regular attendance? — What I wish 
to see is that the wants of the people should be 
accurately represented, wherever the Board held its 
meetings. 

48629. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your idea, I 
take it, is that men would be required on the Con- 
gested Districts Board who would know the wants 
of each locality? — Quite so. 

48630. Mr. O’Kelly. — Who in your opinion should 
be the authority nominating those members? — T 
think the Chairman of each County Council. 

48631. Do you mean to say that the County Coun- 
cil should nominate themselves? — I think so. 

48632. Do you not think that the re-election of 
those men as members of the Board would entirely 
depend on what, success they had attained in securing 
results for their particular districts? — Quite so. 

48633. And that being so, suppose that those mem- 
bers failed to secure advantages to the county, do 
you not think that at the next election they would 
not be appointed? — I think the County Council would 
select other men in their place the next time the 
election came round. 

48634. There would be no continuity of policy 
there, you see ? — I think there would not, but I think 
it would be necessary to have a man to devote a good 
deal of time to the wants of his people, and I believe 
if a man failed in his duty the County Council, if 
it had the power of election, should have the power 
of putting a man in his place. 

48635. Sir J ohn Colomb. — But the question the 
Congested Districts Board have to deal with is 'the 
question of relief of congestion all over Ireland, and 
the result would be that if a man did not get enough 
money for his district he would be turned out? — 
Well, no doubt, that might be. 

48636. And Ireland would suffer in consequence ?— 
We have a fine example in regard to Donegal. 

48637. Mr. Sutherland.— We have been hearing 
in various parts of the country that the whole atten- 
tion of the Board was given to Mayo and Donegal 
over the rest of the country ?-I do not think that is 
the fact, but things are better done than in places 
Tw r n f re P r ® sen * ed - There is another thing 
tE *2“ /Si f ! “ d “ d 9“ P^oluise of land 
me Act of 1903 has irretrievably failed within this 
” to fr b any , g °° d f0r the tenant? oSJfto The 
of S? d ! m . ands ,, of the landlords in the matter 
m J? Vl, t j e P assin g of the Act of 1903 

.° e f th ® landlords were willing to sell to their 
tenants under the Ashbourne Act at prices which 

Tl^foUowin 14 1 ff thS present , time wore reasonable. 
The following offers were made previous to 1903 to 
sell under the Ashbourne Act, although there was 
no bonus or anything else to induce them Colonel 
C. H. Knox, Creagh, Ballinrobe, offered to sell nor 

piv» a . his eB “ e to his 

tM» in your uuiouf 
acres nt^hfa Ma rquis of Sligo offered to sell 10,000 

S'trcW ta fc” M thi I d 

3*A«: - M '- ' d »n4lLS e .o es S s 


48639. Sir Francis Mowatt.— None of those oft 
were accepted by the tenants? — The Symes Est t* 
was sold, but it was bought up by a Mr Stanf 1 
from Dublin, and it was not sold to the tenant 
The tenants considered the price very high as 
prices of agricultural produce have gone down enor 
mously within the last ten years. And the M'Donneli 
Estate in Kilmeena has been sold at 16 years’ 
chase. p 

48640. Under the Ashbourne Act?— Yes. 

48641. Mr. O’ Kelly. —What was the opinion of 
the tenants as to the price asked by the Marquis of 
Sligo?— They thought eighteen years’ purchase t r 
higli at the time, and they called on the Congest 


Districts Board and the Congested Districts Board 
sent down an inspector to value the estate, and the 
Congested Districts Board only offered sixteen years’ 
purchase, and the sale fell through. 

48642. Did the Congested Districts Board offer six- 
teen years’ purchase? — Yes; that was before the 
passing of the Act of 1903. 

48643. Have there been negotiations carried on be- 
tween the present owner of the property and the 
tenants since the Act of 1903 was passed?— There 
were some negotiations, but they were making in- 
quiries. I do not think he would sell now at less 
than 24^- years’ purchase. 

48644. On what do you base that statement ?- 
Simply on this, that the Rural District Council 
offered to send a deputation, but he would not receive 
the deputation, and he said that at present he would 
not sell till he would see further, and that there 
were a lot of mortgages claiming on it. 

48645. But as a matter of fact he did not ask any 
price? — No, but it is rumoured that he would want 
to sell within the zones for 24£ years’ purchase. 
And, finally, I think the only method of settling the 
Land Question in the West of Ireland is by compul- 
sory purchase and by Parliament passing an Act 
that will compel a landlord to sell at a reasonable 
price. 

48646. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is that he 
should get his net income derived from the estate 
calculated on an average of a period of years!— I 
think eighteen years’ purchase would bring any land- 
lord more than his net income. 

48647. I do not want to bring him more than his 
net income, but in considering how you would deal 
with a large affair of that sort, would you say that 
the net income of the landlord, after deducting the 
usual outgoings, would be a fair measure of the price 
he should be paid ? — Yes, I accept that. 

48648. Mr. Kavanagh. — Just one question before 
you go. You have just stated now that the prices of 
agricultural produce have gone down within the last 
few years? — Yes, sir. 

48649. Are you aware that statistics are against 
your opinion, and that they have all gone up t — I am 
not aware, hut the reason I state that is that I 
remember I was cashier in a large milling concern in 
Newport, and at that time, twenty years ago, we nsed 
to buy 1,400 to 1,500 tons of oats each year, at an 
average of 7s. 6 cl. a cwt. — from 7s. 5 d. to 7s. 6 d. At 
present oats fetch in the market about 5s. 3d. It is 
sold in Newport at 4s. 10<L, and from 7s. 6 d. to 's. 
lOd. is a great fall, and then the potato crop for the 
last two or three years has been entirely lost alto- 
gether, and I am afraid this year there will be no 
crop at all. It is not worth noticing. 

48650. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That does not re 
duce the price of potatoes, but rather increases it?— 
But then you have nothing to sell, and the only thing 
that might pay the tenant farmer is cattle rearing, 
and such is the state of congestion that is to be found 
in the Westport Union that if you handed over the 
lands into their possession, -most of them free of rent 
at present, and make peasant proprietors of them, 
they would not be able to live on the small hold- 
ings. 

4865T. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean the average 
holding in the union ? — Yes. 

48652. What is your idea when you say a man wM 
not live on it though he had no rent to pay. Wnat. 
is the average valuation roughly ? — About £2 or 
£2 10s. a holding. There are cases in fact on tne 
Stoney property where holdings are rated at only 
14s. 6d. , and it is impossible to live on those holdings. 
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48653. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You represent the 
Mayo County Council?— I do. 

48654. Are you yourself a farmer? — No, I am not a 
farmer. I do a little on a small holding. 

48655. What is your occupation or trade? — I am a 
shopkeeper in Westport. 

48656. Sir John Colomb.— -Have you also got a 


48665. Sir John Colomb. — H ave you in your \ 
mind the enormous tnact of -waste land, the enor- 
mous extent of bog we oame through, coming from 

Belmullet here— is .that what you call waste land? 

Yes. The work of reclamation would keep the 
labourers and small farmers of Ireland profitably oc- 
cupied for the next quarter of a century, and pro- 
vide a permanent moans of existence for at least 


licence?— I have, sir. This is what I just want to three times the present agricultural population, 
put before you, and I will be brief m putting the Having regard to the importance of agriculture over 
whole thing before you. It is as well that I should pasture, I suggest that agriculturists should have the 
tell you that I am chairman of the Westport Board of right to serve notice claiming the land used for pas- 
Guardians. Westport Union, though called congested, ture for the more important industry of agriculture 
is in reality sparsely populated. The Land Acts and that the Land Commission should have the 
produced no great improvement in the condition of power to stake out from grazing ranches so much 
the agricultural population, as the landlords had land as the claimants could farm as agricultural 
practically cleared the tillers of the soil off all the holdings. If that were .the law many young boys 

good land before those Acte were passed and the and girls who have now to emigrate would mo- 

holdings of the great majority of the people produce vided with holdings, and a thriving peasantry 
no economic rent. That is to say, the results of their would be the result. Westport Union lies along 
year’s work left no margin after they provided them- almost forty miles of seaboard, but from the want of 
selves . with the bare necessaries of life. In most proper piers— which Tenders the use of suitable large 
mstances the necessaries of life and rent were received boats impossible— the fishing industry is not worked 
in great part from the earnings of relatives in to advantage, or on such a tcale as would yield even 

England, Scotland, or America. The operations of a sufficiency of fish for the purposes of the people 

Ihe Congested Districts Board are good, but too slow, along the coast, whose winter oondiment is, in great 
and they do not seem able to provide holdings for part, made up of inferior Scotch herrings I 
Z wT gl6S 6Xt T ded on wou]d tho special attention of the Commis- 

such holdings to the betterment of the country as a sioners to the condition of those poor fisherman 
0 . „ ,, along the western seaboard. There is a rich harvest 

48657. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— W hen you say at their very door, but for the want of safe piers 
r»“S holder. 1-1 r*«a .nd harW tte, .re unable to «,,il £h«m«l™ 3 
S t t . . . it Of place only 4™ boats can lie along in inll 

«65a.Wbo do not at present have holdrngs at aU? water; otter-wise the five boats most range ont 
■"Si “°* at “inp at an. along, and thej are liable to be bS Zd 

swashed. And the, can only Ash at oerSn sei- 


som™ and Tsai TTT b armers hav i£8 three or four s<ms - certain seasons they cannot fish at all 
“tie an a hoH?ni 7^”” » *“• And an ,01a» Island, to show ? ,on the neoee^L ol 

should see that the^ 9 0n f est ?4 Districts Board making some improvement in .the pier of Glare 
8Sj,“ nd to LmlwE™ -S 4 *¥ W ““d. ago we sent seed potatoes front 

0l th “ l 'tn“S° n 5S *nd « W a boat 

48660 You see that is Tint „ t a • T llb ^ ie potatoes, and the boat went within a hun- 

JlB.Lr.rt! S * method of i reducm g i dred yards of the pier. The sea was so rough that 
adding to the number of ^gftion, and the boat Lad to come back again eighteen nfifes, into 

hndwhel there iTnot enon.ftjT P + T Up °? the and there; and when she went 

sent to oTunatfon Tt K f °5 ^ oae 7 ^ aft6r three or four days, the only way 

one way but it is not T method §”* 1 . advantage in they had to take the potatoes from the 'boat was for 

ssL- *- zSEXsrz saasjfM/a sztszs f zs 
rs.'ar* 1 » tM^^^ar**** - *- 

JP?®* Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.—' W hich do you 48666 - M °st Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave you a 
put nret— -the enlargement of holdings which are not P er ^ nal acquaintance with the condition of things 
g™ Mdings V or proriding^ta S Ss“ “ ““dl-WeH, I hare net arnch, 


tenants L_>rT' or Priding lor the sons of — w 

48663 w„,u e that 1 lla 7 6 not sufficient holdings now. . 48667. Is the condition of the people very much 
have holdin la ^ look ’upon those who at present improved there? — Oh, yes; very much since the 
fost claim 3 * a ? 1111 economic kind as having the Congested Districts Board got it. 
to enlarge ^ ,** mad S available 48668. Is .the situation improved ?-I think so. 

condition of the farmers • 71x0 norn ". al 486d9 - How do those men send their stock to the 

tody good year? is one of pove5l 73 377 3 ° ut in one of ^ <*>"- 

Jear drops to a Ft l V 1 , a bad S^ted Districts Board’s steamers. 

^ The es^STemedv is to tiW . 48670 G WiU be from Clare Island to 

tupste on the P lac ® a gncul- give evidence to-day ? — I .think not. 

tivate^ dharm °f ownership of the 1 land they cub 48671. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— How do they get 
pwduce w™i? leS A 10n ' . of a mar ket for the crops 7 they or off the steamer now. Do they go along- 

tions ^ UTISe > because in their new condi- !■ ™® P^er?— They cannot, except at certain 


ffid, W °to d 1 ^ naume 111086 .^rop? ■idmdSSfio fad 48673 Mr^ ^ ater? “ High w , ater - 
which markets, always -.fetch prices otherland.— A re you acquainted 

fffflS? ,b6 b6at€n by importa- wTr 4 ® fish T« is oar - 

“wral dShS® T U l trieS - 111 visits to the ~ ° n ’ "* m Scotland ?-Well, I am not. 

special attenftot t ^nion I would direct the , 4867 , 4 - Do you know that the process that you 
mous ejrtcr,+ w.t ot , fcOQ 'Commissioners to the enor- described just now, of wading, is gone through 

inn- J 'waste lands now worthies* there in carrvinv too fish ° 


ing no ' W S ste laalds now worthless and. yield- in carrying the fish?— But this was potatoel 

We re once as j country. The lands now arable . 48675 ' ' Bu ' t 11 is ‘ a stl U worse case than you men- 
those wastof drea p r , waste now are. I suggest ^ed. because they do it every day?— In fact they 
the Govemmerrf ® h ^ lld - lbe compulsorily acquitted by cannot fish for the want of a pier. 
w ' se . reclaimed ’into l to j an f ^ or other- 48676. But I am pointing out that in .Scotland 

People as peasant^ UMnltotorT’ ,glVen to the whe ^ T 9 fisihin « is very successful, fishermen have 

mended by toe Devon 3 ,re ?° m ‘ to do tt ' at wading, for example, every day?— But 

^ect OommittoeeTf 7n}-7 5, an 1 by be ^Si e ^ people ’ have 310 proper Tiers. 

18 S^°wn to th e ti T e Tf J&gtJl 9° mmolls irom m77 : *o assure you that they have far 

48664. Sir FranoT -MoSTJv < ^ mmis f on - mo J® of th ®, and far better ones than in Scotland? 
landT- TheTlt iZlT A 0 7 mea f ^ There 18 0nl 7 0n6 ° ther point 1 llave to show you 
JaBd - grass iauds ?— If it is waste the amount of waste land we have in this Union 

and the valuation of the places in the hands of 
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graziers. A report was made by a Committee of the 
Westport District Council appointed td inquire into 
the condition of the congested districts in, the union. 
It was presented to the Westport District Council on 
the 11th of September, 1902, and I was Chairman of 
that Committee. 

48678. Mr. Sutherland.— Is that the report Mr. 
M'Hale referred to?— It is, and I just want to show 
you the amount of grass farms in the union and 
show that there is ample room to relieve the conges- 
tion I mention. 

. 48679. Sir John Colomb.— I suppose all the grazing 
lands are in Mr. Ginnell’s return ? — I do not know. 


48680. Because all those figures we have got in 
the statistics? — But would not it be well to put 
before you the condition of our union so that the 
public should know all abont it? 

Mr. Sutherland. — We have it in the Blue Book, 
and we have had it already from Mr. M‘Hale. 

• 48682. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understand that 
it is the last point that the witness wishes to make ?— 
'The Union of Westport has a population of 37,381 
and a valuation of £43,961, being at the rate of 
little over £1 per individual. Its superficial area 
comprises 347,819 acres, making almost ten acres per 
individual or fifty acres per family. Of a total of 
6,322 rated occupiers in the union, 3,041 are under 
£4 valuation, and 1,048 more rated from £4 to £8 — 
making in all 4,089 occupiers rated at or under £8. 
These figures have been carefully collected by the 
Acting Clerk of the Council from the rate books. Of 
the remaining 1,233 occupiers, in the union at least, 
500 more are barely removed by one degree of poverty 
above their 4,089 neighbours. We confined ourselves 
to a figure (£8), at or below which there could re- 
main no possibility of controversy that the holdings 
are below subsistence point. Thus the principal fact 
to be remembered in connection with the extent of 
the problem in this union is that there are 4,089 
Out of 5,322 families, say 20,000 individuals, whose 
holdings are obviously incapable of affording them 
subsistence, and who are only preserved from year to 
year from perishing of famine by the earnings of 
the adult male population in their annual migration 
to England and Scotland, and by the remittances of 
, their relatives in America. Two special trains per 
week are despatched from Westport during the season 
with small farmers setting out to work as labourers 
on the farms and in the ironworks and mines of 
England; there are also two sailings per week from 
Westport to Glasgow and Liverpool, by which the 
migratory labourers, male and female, are conveyed 
for 5s. per head, and the population is further de- 
pleted by two special trains per week of emigrants 
proceeding to America by Queenstown, the latter 
being almost exclusively young people from fifteen 
to thirty-five, in the flower of their age and strength. 
From Westport alone there left in the season of 
1901, 2,468 harvesters for England and 1,710 for 
Scotland. The total emigration from the county 
since 1851 has been 164,589 ; and from this union 
alone the emigration exceeded 30,000, which is not 
far from the figure of the entire present population. 


48683. Sir John Colomb. — That is in fifty-six 
years ? — Yes. 


48684. Sir Francis Mowatt.— In using the word 
•'emigration,” you do not mean to England and 
Scotland, but to America ? — To America. The con- 
sequence of this two-fold drain is that for six months 
of the year the small holdings are deprived of the 
care of almost the whole of the male agricultural 
population, with the result that their tillage plots, 
already worn out by the necessity for raising the 
same crops without any proper rotation in the same 
ground for generations, are becoming more and more 
incapable of proper cultivation. Under these un- 
favourable conditions potatoes, their staple crop, and 
with the exception of their earnings in Britain, their 
only resource against starvation, only yielded an 
average of 2 8s. ton per acre in 1900, as against a 
yield of 6-05 tons per acre in England. We have 
only been preserved for the last few years from a 
* SKS,* 1 *,! 1 of . disastrous potato famines of 1879, 
*890, 1894, and 1897 by the invention 
of the Bordelaise spraying mixture, which, however, 
involves an addition to the cost of cultivation that 
in many cases absorbs the reductions of rent obtained 
by the small holders in the Land Courts. The nor- 
mal’ conditions, therefore, of the life of 20,000 of the 


population of this union are : holdings too small 
too exhausted to support life, soil yearly 
more unfit for cultivation, three-fourths of the Ti 8 
iiiale population banished from their families 41 ™] 
country for half the year in- search of the Wu? 
and : most poorly recompensed labour, and a const ! 
liability to have the ordinary privations of 
winter turned into actual and general famine i, 
few weeks’ unfavourable atmospheric conditions ' 
July or August in an unreliable climate, by a f.iu? 
off in the English labour market, or by any sefi 
depression of American trade which would cnt off 
their relatives’ power of relieving them. The other 
main fact to be borne in mind is that this condition 
of universal penury, decay and expatriation for 
want of land occurs in a county containing an a™, 
of 1,327,000 acres, of which only 93,681 acres were 
in 1901, employed in the cultivation of cereals or 
green crops, while 644,463 acres were devoted to de- 
pasturing cattle. Although this union does not con- 
tain as extensive tracts of the primest evicted land 
as adjoining unions, such as Castlebar, Claremorrfi 
B allinrobe, and Killala, while it contains a denser 
population of persons dispossessed from the more 
fertile districts, it will be seen from carefully com- 
piled returns, which are set out below, that onlv 
15,000 of the 347,000 acres in the Westport Union 
are used in raising food for the people, and that 
even within the confines of this union we have bees 
able, to point to 150,935 acres, chiefly evicted land 
which are monopolised by a few dozen graziers, and 
which would ensure a comfortable livelihood to thrice 
the population who are now dragging out their lives ■ 
in the poorest overcrowded tillage plots. Then I have 
a statement showing the names of graziers and num- 
ber of acres held by them in the district. If yon 
wish, I will give you these. 

48685. We have these ? — There is one point I wish 
to call your attention to, to show you the amount oi 
land held by landlords in the district. The Marquis 
of Sligo, 27,402 acres; the Earl of Lucan, 382; Sir 
Roger Palmer, 218 ; W. C. Kennedy, London, 3,439; 
R. V. Stoney, 4,223; Thomas O’Donel, 2,495; Mrs. 
Clive, Ballycroy, 288; Bellingham, 8,955; Patrick 
O’Dowd, 305 ; Mary Pike, 1,533 ; Agnes M'Donnell, 
1,530 ; F. C. Garvey, Murrisk, 284 ; Gibbings, 1,(91 
All that is land held in the possession of landlords. 

48686. But these lands you are referring to in- 
clude hog and rough mountain? — Yes. 


48687. Mr. Kavanagii. — Untenanted land?— Un- 
tenanted land. And I will give you a list oi the 
amount of land held by several graziers to show you 
we have sufficient land in the union to relieve conges- 
tion and supply the majority of the young people in 
our union with sufficient land. 

48688. Sir John Colomb. — Do you exclude or in- 
clude rough mountain and bog ? — There is some rough 
mountain and bog on them. Of course rough moun- 
tain generally goes along with good land in some 
cases. You ai-e well aware of that. 

48689. Is the proportion of the rough mountain 
and bog in this district infinitely greater than the 
proportion of arable land? Would you kindly answer 
my question ? I ask you this general question as you 
know the district so well. Is not in this Westport 
Union the greater part of the land, taking the whole 
land, rough mountain and bog? — Oh, it is not. There 
is very little bog, and I can tell you that it is very 
seldom you will ever see a grazier in the district 
confine himself to rough mountain and bog. If ^ 
has any land at all, sir, he has the pick of “ e 
arable land in the district. 


48690. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I do not think 
you are quite answering the question that Six John 
Colomb asked you to answer. He wishes you to dis- 
criminate between rough mountain grazing or moor- 
land, on the one hand, and arable land and grass 
land held by graziers on the other. And are you 
able to -tell Sir John how they stand in proportion! 
Is there much of the good class of land as compares 
with the mountain land ? — Well, there is more of tn» 
rough class of land than of the arable land; but 
about Newport and Westport there is a great deal oi 
good land. I will just point out to yon all the go® 
land which is scheduled: — Robert Gibbons, Westport, 
221 acres; W. Horlcan, Westport, 374; Exh^ 
Moroney, Belcarra, 734; Hawkshaw, Ayle, ow, 
w. P. O’Malley, Louisburgh, 353; A. H. Boswell, 
London, 24,763 acres of land. This is a mountaw, 
principally grass, but still there is good arable 
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, p vp through the district. In Durma dis- 

K “tot L.™targh, there » good arable land, 
* rl 5:’ ... „ on A as you could get about the town of 
i^otnnrt 8 Then there is Lady Wilbraham, 572 
JS? Patrick Joyce, 262; A. M O’Malley, 286; 
Robert Powell, Westport, 106; Thomas F. Joyce, 
rltSrass 2,373; Patrick Fahey, Glemsland, 1,194; 
Tames Hawkshaw, Westport, 81; Edward King, 
Westoort 134; Thos. Bourke, Clogher, 306; James 
S Belclare, 65; Frank Mulholland, 429; 
Captain Laprimandaye, London, 10,064. 

48691. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that the 
Greater portion of the 10,064 acres in the hands of 
this gentleman is mostly arable land?— I could not 

^48692 8 But is it> f° r y° u stated that you would now 
eive us the figures of the arable and .cultivated land ? 
—I told you I would give you the amount of land held 
bv those several graziers in the Westport Union, and 
I may tell you it is very easy to see that the graziers 
have good land, because in the past the graziers always 
got the pick of the land, unfortunately, because the 
poor people were driven to the bogs and moors to make 
room for the grazier. 

48693. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What we want 
to get at now is what is the amount of really good 
pasture and arable land which is available. What- 
ever may be the causes, putting them aside for the 
moment, we wanted to get from you, as I understand, 
how much land there was available for additions to 


holdings, which would be good arable land' dr good 
feeding land? — Well, this whole list contains it. Of 
course there is some coarse land in it which you will 
always find in every district, but the majority is 
arable land. 

48694. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you had the 
valuation with the acreage in each case it would be a 
means of testing it? — Well, I have not the valuations 
here. I have only the valuation of the whole thing. 

Mr. Sutherland. — We have all the information 
about the valuation and everything. 

48696. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We shall check this 
by referring to the valuation. Where we find the 
valuation high we know it is good land, and where it 
is low it is poor land. Does that conclude what you 
have to say? — I only wish to say that unless there 
are compulsory powers brought in by the Government 
to compel those landlords in the district to sell their 
lands some of those landlords will hold out and they 
will not sell their lands, and the poor people must live 
on as they have been doing in the past. 

That is a point that has been pressed on us by a 
good many witnesses. 

48698. Mr. Sutherland. — You have heard the 
statement of Mr. M'Hale with regard to the un- 
tenanted land in this union? — I was not present at 
the whole of it. 

48699. Do you agree with what you heard of it, that 
it was correct ? — I do. 


Very Rev. Canon Grealy examined. 


48700. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Commission have 
had a very full detail of the points of the evidence 
you propose to give, and the witnesses you have heard 
who preceded you have gone more fully into the same 
subject on which you are going to speak. As we are 
anxious, if possible, to find time this afternoon to 
drive over to see some of the Achill lands, would it 
meet your views if I asked you questions on each of 
the points which you have raised, and if you think 
that I have omitted anything we shall be much obliged 
to you if you call our attention to it? — Very well. 

48701. You commence with the value of Newport 
West. I do not think that the exact figures need be 
given because we know them. Then you say “the 
glass ranches in this division and held by a few per- 
sons exceed in value by £165 12.?. all the land and 
other hereditaments held by 260 tenants. There is 
never a sod turned on these grass lands, or a day’s 
employment given to the men of the district, who 
have to go as migratory labourers to other countries, 
except perhaps here and there at a vegetable garden, 
and the lands are fast deteriorating for want of culti- 
vation ” ? — Yes. 


48702. That is sufficient for what you have given 
ns on that particular point? — Yes. 

48703. I take the same course with regard to New- 
port East. There again you give the detailed 
valuation, which we have also got, and you proceed to 
state that the division is valued at £786 15s. “The 
grass ranches held in this division by a few persons 
exceed m value by £313 14s. all the land and other 
appurtenances held by 195 tenants. There is no 
cultivation of these vast tracts of land. The land 
is going to the bad year by year for want of drainage, 
etc., and in this way the lands of agricultural tenants 
re Hooded and made unfit for cropping. There is 
e y en a vegetable garden cultivated in most of 
+ . 36 lar S a tracts of the best land in the district. All 
and ^ m’ mei ? 8° as migratory labourers to England 
of Vf If ** or< ier to procure the bare necessaries 
Were > *° 1 ' ^eir parents and brothers and sisters, 
tlio „ 16 T 10 *' f° r the money earned in other countries 
hv + f°P le cou ^d not live on the produce of the land, 
t/Jt® “est persevering industry, one half the year. 
fm p 8 , ,ri e fit of the nation every man holding large 
r land should be compelled by law to keep a 

!° n oE Et in tillage, and all of it from de- 
vrm j a ^ 0:n ' ^e land belongs to the nation.” Do 
an ything to that? — No, no. 
eWtwJ i j^dopt the same plan with regard to other 
that „ t j Y^ions. I am only putting it in a way 
487nK Ul * b( ? shorter fOT aU ° f ™ ? — Yes. 

Elerfrwoi 7 ?- ai . n ’. 7 ou give the figures of the Shramore 
1 Division, and you state — “No agricultural 


tenant in this district valued as high as £10. The 
grass ranches in this division exceed in value all the 
lands, etc., of the agricultural tenants by £315 6s. 
The same remarks as to cultivation and deterioration 
apply to this division that I have made regarding 
Newport East and West. Captain Laprimandaye, 
J.P., a most humane and charitable gentleman, who 
resides in London, holds under lease from the Marquis 
of Sligo, Westport House, County Mayo, 11,360 acres, 
valued at £410 7s., in this electoral division. It is 
over twenty years since the Captain called on me and 
stated that it pained him much to see the poverty of 
Lettermoghera tenants (forty in number), whose 
valuation is only £60, who formerly owned a large 
portion of his farm, from which they were capriciously 
evicted without owing as much as one shilling to the 
noble marquis, in order to make a game park for a 
young scion of the Browne family, and that he wished 
to give over a portion of his farm to those poor people 
to enlarge their holdings, and thereby give them an 
opportunity of living, and of rearing and educating 
their children — that he would give the land without 
one penny compensation, and at the rent which he: 
paid for it to the Marquis. Eighteen years ago the 
tenants of Shramore (Mr. Simes’ representatives 
being vendors) bargained for the purchase of their 
holdings at ten years’ purchase of the valuation. I 
personally arranged the terms. The Marquis of Sligo 
had a small head rent on the estate, and refused to 
sell his interest. Therefore the Land Commissioners 
could advance no money to the tenants. The sale to 
the tenants fell through, and a Mr. Stanuell, Dublin, 
bought the estate very cheap. As a result of our 
interview, Captain Laprimandaye and I wrote several 
letters to the Marquis requesting his consent to this 
arrangement. He absolutely refused even after we 
guaranteed him the rent annually. When the 
Congested Districts Board come into existence 
Captain Laprimandaye immediately asked them to 
buy his interest in this immense territory for the 
relief of the congested villages that surrounded it on 
all sides, but the Marquis again proved an insuperable 
obstacle to the benevolent project. For the last 
fifteen years the Captain and I kept pegging away 
incessantly for the purchase of this immense farm for 
distribution amongst the tenants ; but there is a 
marquis, an implacable “ dog in the manger,” still, 
who would lose nothing and could gain much in the 
transaction. If English statesmen are true to their 
professions, they will have no hesitation in applying 
compulsion to this and such cases.” Compulsion 
means there of course the power of compulsorily ac- 
quiring this land? — The power of compulsorily ac- 
quiring this land. 

l 2 
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Mr. John 
Walsh. 


Very Ber. 
Canon Grealy. 
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48707. Then, you say: “I have, without interrup- 
tion, resided as a missionary priest in the Unions 
of Westport and Clifden since 1871. I have known 
every village and hamlet from the town of Bel- 
mullet to the oily of Galway, and I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that there is not along the coast line 
of the two counties a poorer, a more congested, or 
a more neglected and inaccessible electoral division 
than iShnamore. It is in need of roads, bridges, and 
drainage. Neither the Looal Government Board, the 
Public Works Board, the Congested Districts Board 
nor the Education Board have done anything for it. 
Even in a year of acute distress, when other im- 
poverished districts can get relief, there is some in- 
superable barrier to the relief of this unfortunate 
place.” I think I need hardly read further, unless 
you wish to give any particular evidence? — No. In 
these two oases — I speak with knowledge now — the 
tenants of Shnamore bargained for their Land for ten 
years’ purchase. 

48708. What date was that?— 1888. 

48709. And it failed owing to the opposition? — Of 
the Marquis of Sligo. He had the head-rent, and 
he would not dispose of this, and the Land Commis- 
sion could 'advance no money. Mr. Stanuell, of 
Dublin, bought the lands. 

48710. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand that 
in this case of Shxamore the middleman agreed with 
his tenants to sell? — Yes. At that time Mr. Simes 
was the landlord, and his representative bargained to 
sell the land. 

48711. With the tenants? — With the tenants. I 
made the bargain. 

48712. You made the 'bargain? — Yes. 

48713. And the landlord would not agree to sell? — 
Yes. 

48714. You say the Marquis of Sligo had a small 
head rent on the estate and refused to sell the estate ? 
— Refused to sell the estate. 

48715. But that cannot be now? — This Act of 
1903 was several years after that. This was in 
1888. 

48716. This was under the Ashbourne Act? — The 
Ashbourne Act, 1888 ; and they could not compel the 
Marquis to sell, and the Land Commission could 
advance no money as long as another had a prior 
claim. 

48717. Yes, I see that ; that it was eighteen years 
ago, under the Ashbourne Act. But that cannot be 
now. The Marquis of Sligo cannot now, if he is the 
head landlord, and there is a middleman, and the 
middleman agrees with the tenants to sell, object, as 
the law stands now? — Yes. 

48718. That is all I wanted to make clear ? — Yes ; 
but even now the Captain is a leaseholder; he has 
11,000 acres from the Marquis of Sligo, .and for over 
twenty years he tried to dispose of his interest in 
it, and I have written several times to the Marquis 
of Sligo. 

48719. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Since 1903 ?— Not 
since 1903. And since 1903 'Captain Laprimandaye 
has communicated with the Congested Districts 
Board, and since 1903 Lord Sligo has refused to dis- 
pose of his interest. The reason assigned is this, 
that he says he is embarrassed and has not his 
affairs arranged, and he is not in possession of the 
property more than five or six years, since Lord 
John Browne— who was Marquis of Sligo— died, 
five or six years ago, and the present Marquis came 
in for the estate ; and he says that the estate is em- 
barrassed, and that he is not prepared for a sale, 
and that he has co-trustees to consult, 'and a lot of 
things like that; but at all events he is not dis- 
posed to sell the land, nor are any of the Mayo land- 
lords and the great territorialists. 

48720. Mr. S'uther land . —But that is one of the 
cases that would justify compulsion ?— I believe, sir, 
there is not a case in Ireland where it is more 
• . Tll e Marquis of Sligo has there, as I have 
stated, in. that electoral division, eighty tenants, and 
the average valuation is £2 5s. And the Marquis 
of bligo, in the Lettermoghera townland, has forty 
tenants, and their valuation is only £60, taking in 
houses, buildings, and everything, so that I think if 
you take the land alone, excluding their little 
houses, it would be about £1 each ; and a man from 
that village came to our Parish Committee last year 
for assistance to rebuild a portion of his house that 
tell down, and w e asked him what was his valua- 
tion, 'because we could not give anything to a person 
above a certain valuation, and be said his valuation 
was only 10*. ‘And how much land have you?” 


we asked. “ Well, I have about an acre " j. 

"and I have to go to fourteen different’ nW®? 1, 
that acre.’ We came to the conclusion that it t0r 
not worth expending money on. And von h* J -m* 28 
forty tenants on £60 worth of land, and you ■ 
this ranch of Captain Laprimandaye with 11 
acres alongside of it, from which thev » 
driven out in the early fifties to md* 
game park. You asked Mr. Walsh about tire n m 
acres, what was the amount of arable land Th 
are about a thousand acres of it arable land the 
mainder of it mountain. And it is splendid pastnw 
there is no better mountain pasture than it in th’ 
province ; excellent pasture. “ e 

48721. Most Bov. Dr. O’ Donnell, — Where is th t 
situated ?— Three miles north of Newport between 
Newport and Crossmolina. 

48722. Is it in the same electoral division?— Yes 
the very same. The Marquis of Sligo has another 
village, Furnace, there alongside of Lettermoghera 
and the holdings are valued at £2 each. ’ 

48723. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Then, to adopt the 
same plan with regard to Newport parish generally 
you say : “ The native population was cleared out a 
the most cruel and systematic way, as any person 
can see by a careful survey of the district. Pint, 
the people were driven from all the good land' 
second, from all the dry mountain land where cattle 
and sheep could live and browse. There are ten or 
twelve miles of mountain in one unbroken ran® 
from Mulranny to Nephin Mountain, for the most 
part fine pasture, all held by graziers to the exclu- 
sion of the native population, the rightful owners, 
who formerly occupied and had tlie benefit of it, 
Third, the islands of Clew Bay, fine land, producing 
a rich crop of sea-weed.” I must say that to an 
Englishman that does not give a good idea of fine 
land, “ producing a rich crop of sea-weed” ?— It is 
on the foreshore, and the landlord claims it, ol 
course. 

48724. “ The islands of Clew Bay, fine land, pro- 
ducing a rich crop of sea-weed, a most productive 
and fertilising manure, were taken from the natives, 
who enjoyed them for generations, and handed over 
to strangers, not a perch of them under cultivation”? 
— There is not better land in the union than the 
islands include. 

48725. Then you say : “ They are forty-two it 
number, the valuation £450 10*. The present native 
population (to use a common though not a becoming 
phrase) are placed between ‘ the devil and the deep 
sea.’ ” The deep sea we know, and the other gentle- 
man is probably an allusion to the landlord?— Oh, 
I do not state that, but I state the fact. The people 
were driven into the marsh and bog and mountain. 
All the good land along there was taken from the 
people and they were driven into the marsh. 

48726. Mr. Sutherland. — Were those islands at 
one time inhabited, Canon ? — A great many of them 
were. They were all cultivated in certain portions, 
and there are the ridges still there. 

48727. What are they now devoted to? — Grazing. 

48728. It must be troublesome to carry the cattle? 
—No ; you can get into most of those islands at low 
tide. 

48729. There seems to be an interminable numbs 
of them ? — Yes, and they are so near the shore that 
it is very easy to tie a beast to the boat and draw it 
on to the island. 

48730. Would they be suitable for the enlargement 
of holdings ? — I would not recommend people 
to live there, but they would be splendid for the 
enlargement of holdings on the mainland. 

48731. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then you say: 
“ They are driven into the marshes, cutaway bogs, 
and boulders to eke out a most miserable existence 
by the most desperate toil and industry or die of 
disease and hunger. Formerly flax, oats, and wheat 
were grown extensively in this parish. Now there 
is no wheat or flax grown. The tenants’ lands are 
not suitable for such crops, as they are too infer'® 
Formerly 2,000 tons of oats were exported from New- 
port quay annually, after keeping as much as sup- 
plied the native population with abundance of mea 
— a most nutritive food and suitable to the on® 21 " 
Instead of that I saw oats frequently imported fro 
Glasgow in the last twenty years for feeding 
horses kept in the district, and there is not a no 
possessed in one out of every twenty houses m 
parish. The people are not able to keep a horse 
the miserable patches of land they possess, n 
making meal of oats now, such an idea never en 
any householder’s head. The land they have is 


forty tenants on £60 worth of land, and vou l, 
this ranch of_ Captain Laprimandaye with iiJJJ 
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fit to grow or ripen oats for making meal. The oats 
is now only fit, for the most part, for making fodder 
for cattle. The Congested Districts Board or the 
Agricultural Board would do more for industrial 
revival by erecting corn-mills than by any other 
project they have undertaken up to the present at 
great expense.” I should like to hear a little more 
about that. Few things are more depressing than 
to see old corn warehouses going to wreck and ruin 
because they were not used ; and you have explained 
that the land is not fit to ripen oats for making 
meal, and, therefore, I do not clearly gather what 
there is that induces you to believe that corn would 
now be grown in this part of the country? — I take 
it that the good land would be given over to the 
people of the country and they could grow com. 

48732-3. You think that, given an economic hold- 
ing, the climate would admit of your growing corn? 
—Unquestionably. My project of corn mills was 
meant for all Ireland. 

48734. Satisfactorily, and to pay ?— Yes ; and on 
that supposition I make the statement. 

48735. 'Most Rev. Dr. 0’Donnell. — All that 

should go before the corn mills ? — Oh, certainly. I 
remember the time, when I was ,a young fellow, 
there wias no foreign bread stuff at -all brought into 
the oounty of Mayo worth speaking of. Every 
householder had his own meal, and they manufac- 
tured their own clothes, friezes -and flannels and 
tweeds and towels and sheetings and shirts and 
everything ; and they had their own linen 'and their 
own wool, and every householder, as a matter of fact, 
had a plot of flax. 

48736. Sir John Colomb.— T hat was practically 
at a period when Ireland was more or less isolated, 
and competition was not so keen as now. Trans- 
port .and all those things have brought the whole 
world into competition? — Yes, but we have in Ire- 
land land as well able to produce com as any land 
in the world, 'and I see as good land for growing 
corn, wheat, and oats in Ireland as in any part of 
the 'Continent, and if you travel on the Continent 
and in England and 'Scotland you see that every bit 
of land worth cultivation is under cultivation, and 
in Ireland there is no good land under cultivation. 
There is not a patch of land worth cultivation in all 
Europe, except Ireland, that is not cultivated. But 
m Ireland every bit of land worth looking at is pas- 
ture. r 


48737. Sir Francis Mo watt. — To bring about that 
state of things is the main object we are inquiring 
into. You must not think that the questions we 
put are hostile to that? — I do not look on you as a 
ncsfa'le tribunal. 

48738. We have to ask questions, and it may look 
like cross-examination, but we have to try to get the 
facts as they really are. We have at some length 
tbe unfortunate result of Sir Diehard O’Donel’s 
management of his properly, and unless you desire 
pernaps you would be satisfied without going into 
oatT 1 k' aVe no desire - 

• But we do not at all wish to stop yon say- 
mg anything ? — I do not wish to say anything about 
1 have 8 iven you in writing. 

lent to this” 18 * Wltn6SS very falrly stated is e q ui ™- 

lnwl 40 ,', 7ou no " 0011,6 bo the steps that ere ajbso- 
Stanrl ■ + e °? ssa:r y. for purpose, and as I under- 

memorJLi object of the next three pages of your 
tial JS b° show that it is absolutely essen- 

with ^ r ,l >owers should be given to the Government, 
lands TOV V ? rnmen *' de P a rianent, to acquire the grass 
numW a5 i e con 'fi ne< f to a comparatively small 
small peo P le ’ fo,r addition, to the holdings of the 

SSmfcftTes.* 0 makS eCOn ° miC instead of “* 

4874P j* is really y° ur object 1— Yes. 
argue wi+t™ y ° u .So on to argue from that, and to 
and onl-r, ^ ® Tea, t torce, that snch a course is the oiie 
teriorati™ 0 ^ 1-8 ? would prevent the people de- 

emivra+iJ? a t , me . and would check this extensive 
S w A “erica ?-Yes. 
randum mWu ^ a , portion of your memo- 

dispute It L^ 1 hav6 i° be ^d fully, as it is in 
Congested tv!? . ,llappelled that Mr. Doran, of the 
keen irith U for . 
tory to von o thought that it would .be satisfac- 
dence, that ’m,. tv? thos , e who had heard your evi- 
and offer , ran should be required to attend 

explain explanations as he desired, either to 

meats which 7 ,, ° r *°, qualify, or to admit the state- 
Ch you mak e- You say: "During the last 


twenty-four years 168 families left the parish for 
America. For fifteen years there was no emigration 
of whole families from this parish. During this 
period they fostered the hope that the Congested 
Districts Board would 'better their prospects by pro- 
viding them with more land and better land, and 
thereby enable them to remain in the land they love 
best, and live in some sort of peace and comfort in 
it, blessings to which they were strangers in the 
past. But, alas, human expectations are not always 
realised, and their case proved no exception. The 
high prices paid for land of late years, and the dila- 
toriness of the Congested Districts Board in dispos- 
ing of it, drove them in despair to the desperate 
alternative of emigration.” I gather, therefore, that 
emigration has increased during the last fifteen years ? 
— No ; but for the last fifteen years there was no emi- 
gration until about three years ago, but within the 
last three years it has increased. 

48745. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What happened 
within the last three years ? — Twenty families have 
left the parish. 

48746. Do you say that the poor people went 
because they thought the Board was too slow?— Yes, 
and because they were paying too much for the land. 

48747. How do you reconcile that with this state- 
ment, that within the last three years twenty families 
went to America from the parish— most of them well 
off ? — Some of them were well off. 

48748. Therefore it was not the poor people who 
were expecting enlargements from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board who went?— They expected an enlarge- 
ment from the Congested Districts Board, and during 
fifteen years there was no emigration from the parish, 
but during the last three years they went in despair. 

48749. But you have also in your precis the state- 
ment— “ for the last three years twenty families went 
to America from this parish, most of them well off ?— 
Yes; a man left the parish this year having £500 in 
ms pocket. He was herding in one of the islands that 
the Congested Districts Board bought, and when the 
Board bought it he gave up herding there, and went 
herding for Mr. Gibbons, up the mountains. Then 
it was rumoured that Mr. Gibbons was about selling 
his property, and it was also rumoured that herds and 
people not having land to surrender to get new 
holdings would get no land. He had a most in- 
telligent, well educated, grown family, and he and 
the whole family went away about a month or six 
weeks ago. 

48750. Would you consider that it is the people 
well off whom the Board should provide for ? — A man 
like that I think should be provided for. 

48751. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A man with £500 in 
his pocket?— Yes, so that he and his family should 
live in the district. He was an evicted tenant, and 
was very industrious. He used to herd and pick up 
periwinkles on the shore, and himself and his family 
managed to make a little money. That man should 
be provided for. If you send paupers into some of 
these fresh holdings I think they will not be able to 
u-v ° n " • ^ ^ink that men of substance, energy and 
ability with a little means are very good men to get 

48752. That is very good for the country but is it 
the purpose of the Congested Districts Board to pro- 
vide for a man with £500 in his pocket?— Yes, for a 
man like him — a man who had been evicted, and 
whose people had held land for generations in the 
country. I think that the accident of a man having 
put^£500 together should not debar him from getting 

48753. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B ut do you not 
think that the poor people should first be looked to ?— 
No ; I would make no distinction in that case. He 
was entitled to land. 

• 48754. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Was he the herd on the farm 
that was sold ? — Yes. 

48755. And after the farm was sold he lost his 
herding ?— Yes. 

, , 48756. You think it reasonable on a property of 
that kind to give him some land? — Certainly. 

48757. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — He was not 
refused? — We asked for land for one or two others 
who were cottiers and who had pieces of land. They 
were not recognised as regular tenants. They were 
veiy industrious men ; but the Board said that they 
had no land for snch people at all. 

4 8758. Was not the purpose for which the Board 
would buy the property to enlarge the holdings of 
those who had land and had too little ?— But I do not 
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think that a man herding on a property for years and 
bringing up his children there should be set adrift. I 
think he was highly entitled to a holding. 

48759. Mr. Kayanagh. — C ould not he buy the 
tenant's interest in a holding ?— That is another 

*48760. He had got plenty of money ?— He had. 

48761. Why should not he do that ? — He could not 
buy it unless there were persons prepared to sell it. 

48762. Are there no tenants’ interests in this country 
going up for sale? — Yes, from time to time, but the 
landlord has a veto. 

48763. Sir Francis Mo watt. — That comes back to 
compulsory powers again? — Yes. I saw a young 

industrious fellow who went in to buy a holding of 
a neighbour of his who was going to America. The 
Congested Districts Board served notice on the Land 
Commission to come and fix the true value of the 
land. He paid £50 for the holding, and I suppose 
that he will be turned out and lose his £50. The 
other person has gone oS to America. No matter 
how you look at the question, there are difficulties. 

48764. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Give us the 
name of this particular person who had the £500? — 
Conway. 

48765. Was he the herd? — Yes. 

48766. Is not the herd there still? — There is an- 
other Conway herding at the bridge of Bunahowen. 

48767. Sir Francis M.owatt. — The Conway to whom 
you refer went and became herd to Mr. Gibson ? — Yes, 
he left the townland on which he was herding after 
the Board purchased the property, and went to Mr. 
Gibson. 

48768. Therefore he was herding on a property when 
he emigrated ? — Yes. 

48769. Sir John Colomb. — The case to which you 
refer is, may I take it, an example of the broad fact 
that in this district a man without a scrap of land, 
by industry and energy, can accumulate a very tidy 
sum ? — He did. 

48770. That is open to everybody with energy and 
enterprise? — Not to everybody. 

48771. What was his special quality? — He lived on 
the island and had great' opportunities of picking 
up shellfish. There were people in the district who 
bought them and sent them to Manchester, Liverpool, 
and London in cartloads. 

48772. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I s that a large 
trade? — Some people make a good deal of money by 
it. I knew some of the poorest people in the parish 
of Newport when I went there to have become some 
of the wealthiest people in the place through that 
industry. 

48773. Sir John Colomb.— Without any assistance 
from the Government ?— Yes. They get for these 

shellfish from a shilling to fifteen pence a stone, 
and it would not take a family long to pick up a cwt. 
of them, but they cannot do it well except at high 
tides — the high spring tides. 

48774. Mr. Sutherland.— P ossibly this man wanted 
to get to America in any case?— He did not. He 
W 3,?°r have emigrated if he got land at home. 

48775. Sir John Colomb.— Do you think has the 
railway increased the energy of the people in collect- 
ing shellfish and all that?— It has. 

48776. Very much? — Yes. 

48777. And has enabled these men by their enter- 
SSn* t n , d “d®* 4 ** *? make a good living out of 
shellfish?— It has helped them very much. You 
were talking of lobster fishing. As is the case with 
every other fish you require a certain sort of sea- 
coast to have lobsters. With a good run on the sea, 
and nothing but sand, you cannot have lobsters, or 
where there is a wild rocky beach; but if you have a 
rocky beach with not too much of a rough sea, with 
seaweed growing on the rocks, you have plenty of 

a« 77 n ; ?? u have much of that in Achill. 

48778. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W e learned from 
m * niskea tbat they come to AchilJ to catch 
lobsteis? — Yes, and they come down from Conne- 
mara f^ CHfden. They go round the whok way 
J obster fishing, and remain on the whole 
d "T 1 r - turn home at aU > the same as 
!„l lab0Urei ' S migrate to England and Scotland 
" They come along the coast the whole 

do™^ nf S l l 1 an l whenever fcbe 7 Have a couple of 

S0 4 E von* COme here t0 Catch l0bsters 

you bav . e lobsters on_ the coast. Con- 


S n i y ^ p r s T “7: “ The Board~encouraged 
them to this course by giving exorbitant prices for 


their interest in their little holdings. This m 
questioned and repudiated as an unfounded^ t 
ment. I will not prolong the discussion on tid 
point further than to quote a few examples and n 
any impartial and competent person or tribunal s 
cide the case on its merits. First, Myles El 1 ° 6 ' 
tenant in the townland of Murrivaugh, was 
17s. The Board gave him £22 for his ffiw^ 
We have a memorandum sent down by the I 
spector. It says that this old man and his Jit' 
are going to America if they are allowed— I sun™! 
that means if they are allowed in — but if they 88 
turned back they will occupy portion of the old hot! 
ing as sub-tenants for their lives to one of the »T 
joining tenants. Your point is the valuation of 17 , » 
-Th.y had a fine young man and young J 

able to work land. u 

48781. Sir John Colomb.— Four people trvimr u 
live on land valued at 17s. ?-Yes They ^ ft! 
people who ought to get farms of land in the district 
and it is a terrible state of things where you hays 
35,000 acres of land in grass in the parish to see 
those people driven to a foreign country in that way 

48782. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say that m 
was too much to give on a valuation of 17$. ?_ Yes 
It would be equivalent to thirty years’ purchase of 
his interest in the place, and 21-£ to the landlord in 
all 50 years’ purchase. Who could repay it? ’ 

48783. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do you think 

that is a very big price for a small holding ? It 

very big. I have known people to leave the parish 
and to get nothing for their land. They leave it to 
a brother, sister, or nephew and go to 0I , 

condition that if they returned in three years thei 
would get it back. ‘ 

48784. Are not you aware that small holdings go 
for extravagant prices?— Yes, but no one in his senses 
except he had another piece of land would buy 17 j 
worth of land to live on. 

48785. But might not he buy it for addition to 
another holding ?— He would give £4 or £5 for it. 
perhaps, in that case. 

48786. In other parts of the country there are 40, 
50, iand 60 years’ purchase paid for these bits of 
land ? — I have often seen that done. I have known 
cases where 60 years’ purchase of land was offered 
this year by people who have made money in America 
or England. They oome home ; they are homesick 
and wish to live at home, and they would give nnj 
price for a bit of land in order to live at home, but 
in no other cases did I ever see such high prices 
given. 

48787. Was there a house on this holding?— There 


48788. Do you consider £22 too much to give to 
those people ? — Yes. I would say that £5 or £6 was 
too much to give. 

48789. Sir John Colomb. — 'Suppose the man put 
it up in the open market lie might get more?— He 
would not. No one would buy that except a neigh- 
bour whose holding it touched, and he might buy it 
If he had fourteen or fifteen acres he would get a 
big price, but not for a wretched patch like that. 

48790. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you know 
what the rent of that holding was ? — I do not. 

48791. Would you be surprised to know that it a 
£1 11s. ? — I took the valuation, and I would be sorry 
to make a rack-rent the basis of purchase, and £1 lk. 
is a rack-rent. 

48792. How did you ascertain the valuation?— 
From the rate hooks. 


48793. The price of these holdings is generally es- 
timated at so many years’ purchase of the rent. I 
think that £22 would not be fifteen years’ purdiiMe 
of £1 11s. It is perfectly strange to me to find ob- 
jection raised to this price being given for the tenant 
right of a small holding ? — The reason I object to w 
is beoause it encourages emigration so much in. 
district, besides being an exorbitant price. 

48794. I would like you to find any holding » 
Achill with a rent of £1 11s. that wouid be sold for 
£22, and Achdll is much more out of the way than 
the land around Westport or Newport?— I «> not 
think it is. 

48795. I venture to say you would not find i” 
Achill a holding rented at £1 Ils. that would be .sol 
for £22? — I knew little holdings in that neighbour- 
hood that brought from £6 to £7 

48796. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say‘‘ 
Kilcoyne tenant in Murrivaugh ‘bought the rwL 
of a man named Purvis in his holding, for £11 1 
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•fionaested Districts Board gave this Kilcoyne tenant 
£S 2 for the same holding.” Had there been no im- 
provement in the holding in the meantime? — None 

^ 45797 ^ Do you know what was the rent? — I could 

E< 48 WA. y< Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he rent was 
£3 10s. ? — Another rack-rent the basis of purchase. 

48798. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is sixteen 
years’ purchase ? — The rent is no test of the value of 
the land. I knew tenants on that estate of Mr. 
Stoney paying from £9 to’ £12, and the land that 
•was £12 is only £3 now, with the reductions under 
the Land Act. What an exorbitant price would be 
paid if this £12 instead of the £3 were to be the 
basis of purchase ! 

Mr. Sutherland. — The price in that last case is 
yery mild compared with the prices we have heard of 
lately in other places. 

48800. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You proceed: ‘‘The 
Congested Districts Board bought under the Ash- 
bourne Act the Lands of the tenants on the Rosturk 
Estate, Mr. Stoney’s property, at 21-J,- years’ purchase 
on the rent, the Islands, untemanted lands on the 
same estate, at 21£ years’ purchase on the rent. This 
estate was 'bought in 1898 or 1899. Up to the pre- 
sent the tenants have to pay the old rents, no reduc- 
tion, no advantage, except emigration.” The tenants 
are remaining on at the old rent ?— Yes. 

48802. Do you know whether any improvements 'are 
being carried out by the Congested Districts Board ? 
—Yes, 

48803. Is this particular case like others. Is the 
whole of the rent paid by the tenants expended on 
the improvements ?— I do not think they are doing a 
great deal of improvements for the last twelvemonths 
on the land. The people up to this have got no re- 
duction in their rents. 

48804. Yes, but they get the improvements done for 
nothing? — Yes, but when they bought Lord Dillon’s 
Estate they gave the tenants 6s. 8cZ. in the £ reduc- 
tion, and _hero they have a poorer class of tenants 
eight or nine years, and they did not get a shilling 
reduction, and they were entitled to a second judicial 
IeU j / very time that the estate was bought, 
and they have not got a penny from that to this. 

48805. Mr. O’ Kelly.— T hey did not give the Dil- 
lon tenants the 6s. 8 d. right away. It was some 
tune afterwards. 

. 48806 - Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hen you say they 
nave got no advantage they have got the advantage 
~ the improvements which have been carried! out? — 
res, but on other estates the Board give a reduction 
ot rent and make improvements. 

tw 80 - 7 ' ^ ost B®?- Dr - O’Donnell.— A nd more than 

at, in the making of the improvements they Lave 
ever? wages ?— They have. That is being done 

t a f^° 8 ri^ 0uld you say that tllat is not an advan- 
snrno a ^ an advantage, but they did not get the 
• advantage as the other tenants got whose lands 
were bought under the Act. 

*’ RA2 5 CIS Mowatt— T hen you say: “At 
°t the parish would not be re-ar- 
Xt ^ yearS ’ and ,as re § ards ^8 parish, 
Anvth^i than „ a re-arrangement will do any good, 
th/ m/L/ 6 1 ' be only a &Imm and a mockery of 

ter lul t •iP ien 7° u refer to a complicated mat- 
wards atJ - read , y°ur memorandum, and after- 
it “ . w dl say what he has to say about 

on Mr °lr er . WJ S 1 untenanted land and islands 
2,500 »» n ( ey s Nosturk Estate the Board bought 
fate .and f ° f m ountam untenanted, on the same es- 
under the a same Mr ‘ Stoney 1898 <* 1899 
tain was /win Tlle P r,ce for the moun- 

that it is Q ±800 ' What happened ? Notwithstanding 
so hoopWi mos t congested, a slum-of-the-slums estate, 
they cousiwl ^ estimation of the Board, that 
Price £ * a “ ercy to ^ve an exorbitant 

holdings as / enants of for their interest in their 
tion”— vni, J 1 encouragement to voluntary expatria- 
tricts C lu suggest that the Congested Dis- 
gmtionlS? deliberately intended to encourage emi- 
malioe, ^ '““at effect. I do not impute any 


^eTTooO I // 905 , th 6 Board resold 2,500 acres ” ?— 
48811 v SCreS °* tbe mounta in. 
tain that °wa!° , ! t * 11Ue ’ “ The only part of the moun- 
an y good or worth having to Mr. 


Stoney for £600, leaving the unfortunate congested • 4 WI <>* ton 7 

tenants only 500 acres of bare rocks to enlarge their ' J ' - , * 

terribly uneconomic holdings at a price of £200. Very Rev.’ ' 
Now, at the rate they charged the tenants they should Danon Grealy. 
have charged Mr. .Stoney, the rich landlord, at 
least £800, and a great deal more considering the 
fact that his portion is good pasturage and well 
sheltered, and their’s the very refuse as to pasture 
and shelter. If we take into account, too, the in- 
flation of the price of land under the Wyndham Act 
in addition to other circumstances, the Board should 
have got £1,200 for the 2,000 acres, if it can be ad- 
mitted that they have power to resell it to the land- 
lord after a lapse of six years under any circum- 
stances. The purport of the existence of the Board 
and of the existence of the Act of 1903 seems to me 
to be in entire opposition to the resale of the moun- 
tain to Mr. Stoney at any price. He wanted it only 
for sport. The tenants wanted it for their bare 
existence. It was as valuable to them as all their 
slum holdings put together. They could rear as many 
sheep on these 2,000 acres of good mountain as would 
produce wool enough to provide clothes for themselves 
and their families.” During the years in which the 
Congested Districts Board held these 2,000 acres 
before they sold it back did they admit the tenants 
to graze upon it ? — I heard that they were setting the 
land to graziers, that is, taking on cattle and sheep 
at so much per head. The tenants about there had 
no cattle or sheep, and in any case they complained 
that the price was too high. 

48812. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — O f what use is 
it to them if they have no cattle or sheep ? — I often 
saw people with no cattle or sheep and their hold- 
ing of . land set to neighbours for a year or two until 
their family would grow up and be able to earn, and 
these people became the most comfortable in the whole 
country and cultivated and worked their own land 
afterwards. 

48813. Where did you get the figure £800?— I got 
it in an answer given to Dr. Ambrose in the House of 
Commons. 

48814. I am afraid it is not accurate? — It was 
given in the House of Commons. 

48815. Mr. O’Kelly.— M r. M‘Hale said that this 
land used to be grazed before the Board got hold of 
it?— Some of it used to be grazed, but not all of it. 

48816. Then the statement of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board that this land has never been grazed by 
the tenants is not altogether accurate ? — No. 

48817. Sir Francis Mowatt— This is what I want 
the explanation of. If the 2,000 acres were as valu- 
able as all the slum holdings put together, and if 
they could rear as many sheep as would provide wool 
enough for themselves and their families, how is that 
consistent with saying that they have no cattle or 
sheep ?— Some of them have not. Some of them have, 
and m the course of time, under improved conditions, 
all would have stock. 

48818. That probably explains why when it was 
put out at what I am told is the rather moderate 
price of eighteen pence per head of cattle the Board, 

01 fact ’ received from grazing tenants in 
1891, £9 ; in 1892, £13 ; in 1893, £3 ; and in 1894, 

£9 ; and during the whole time from 1891 to 1894 the 
total amount paid by the tenants for feeding their 
cattle was £35 in four years?— We consider if they 
had given the 2,000 acres to the tenants for nothing 
it would not be very much of a concession. If vou 
take the interest of that £800 at 4 per cent, it would 
represent £32 of a concession. I don’t think it would 
Ve f y muc}l a concession to those poor people if 
they had those mountains without a penny for them 
at all. As a matter of fact the tenants say that the 
Congested Districts Board charged more for the moun- 
tain and the arable land than was ever charged 
before. I do not know that personally, but that is 
wnat the tenants say. 

48819. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— H ave you any 
figures for that? — I have no figures myself. I am 
only saying it from hearsay. 

48820. Sir John Colomb— What was the usual 
amount asked m the district per head?— Mrs. Pike 
has a lot of grazing, 5,000 acres in Achill. I heard 
she gave right to graze this 5,000 acres to her ten- 
an /® ls - P| r beast all the year. They could put in 
1,000 head if they like. 1 

48821. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You continue, “The 
Board in its extreme benevolence paid for the fencine 
of this immense game park and lent its engineer to 
superintend the good work for this rich gentleman ” 
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That means that they put up a boundary fence?— 
Yes. 

48822. And that the Board’s engineer looked after 
the erection of their own boundary fence? — Yes. I 
think that the money of the Congested Districts Board 
could be better utilised than in fencing in game 
■parks, for which it was never intended, when the 
people wanted land so much. 

48823. What they did is, having sold part, of the 
land they put up a boundary between their land and 
somebody else’s land? — If a gentleman wants a game 
park he should fence it himself. There was never a 
fence there, and never would be wanted, if he did not 
male© the game park in the very oentre of a moun- 
tain range. 

48824. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean to say that 
the Congested' Districts Board could fence round 
the whole 2,000 acres at the expense of the Congested 
Districts Board, or that they made a boundary fence 
between part of it and their l-and? — They should 
surround most of it with a wall, 'because the tenanted 
land runs around it, except np at the top of the 
mountain. 

48825. It was all a boundary between two pro- 
perties ? — Yes. 

48826. Is not it the law that where a boundary has 
to be put up between two properties of two tenants 
they pay the expenses half and half? — Not in this 
case, because this was a sporting park got for a gentle- 
man. I think if he wanted sport it should not lie 
fenced in at the public expense. 

48827. Is dt not the law no matter what the pro- 
perty is ? — I would disregard the law in such an 
exceptional case. I would have no regard whatever 
for it under the circumstances. In ordinary circum- 
stances it would be the tiling to be done, but here it 
was not. 

48828. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What was the cost? — I could 
not tell you, but there was a question put in the 
House of Commons and the Board admitted to the 
Chief Secretary or to some official of the House that 
they had defrayed portion of the expense of fencing 
in this way. 

48829. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On their own 
boundary ?— It is my opinion that they should not 
have done it no matter what pressure they got, and 
I say it was an abuse of public money under the cir- 
cumstances. 

48830. You seem to state that they fenced in the 
whole of the 2,000 acres?— That I am not sure of, 
because if you went up to the high mountain on the 
north side you could not fence it. 

48831. Did they fence except on their own boun- 
dary ?— Their own boundary surrounds all, except on 
the north side. It forms perhaps three-fourths of a 


48832. Mr. Kavanaoh.— I f they had not re-sol( 
this part would not they have had to fence the whoh 
mountain ? — Not at all, because the tenants’ holding; 
were here, and the mountain was used for the cattli 
and sheep off the land. It was never fenced, anc 
never required to be. There are from ten to twelvi 
miles of mountain in this locality never fenced anc 
never will be. 

48833 Was there one estate all round the 2,00( 
acres ?— It was,. except on the east side. I don’t knov 
what bounded it on the north, because on the nortl 
of Erris “** *** paris31 of Ball y CTO 7> i* the baron] 

4883A Sir Francis Mowatt.— Then jou say: 
ihe Board s plea is that they gave .back the moun 
tarn m exchange for land elsewhere to Mr. Stoney 
in the first place the Stoney family had only a leas, 
of this land. Mr. Jones was the landlord/ In tin 
second place for years before this so-called exchang. 
of lands took place and on more than one ocoasioi 
™cSi TS ' /?-? es ^ ,Ston «y promised deputations com 
posed of their tenants, and other influential peopl. 
who accompanied them, promised cheerfully and un 
^ tBat tfisy would at any moment sel 
these grass lands which were let on the eleven months 
system to graziers, to the Congested Districts Boarc 
yw f 'ff + £ n i e f ° r *he enlargement of slum holdings.’ 
That is the land that the Board got in exchange ?- 

,,^ 35 - T^ you go on: “Sure enough, these gen 
tiemen got more than a fair price for those gras' 
lands. The valuation is £131— the price paid fl ov' 
° Ver ^ purchase, or, JS^ifS 


Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How many „ 
chase of the valuation did Mr. Stoney cive+i, S D ^ ut ' 
for the 2 000 act.sl-1 don't knot/Xt to “S 
ation of the mountain was at all. lu ' 

48837. Is not that important, because you sav 1 , 
got a 'better bargain that he gave the Board {/is 
people would rather give £3,000 for the moim/- 
than £3,000 for the 150 acres. The Board gav/w? 
Stoney 2,000 acres, the ’best of the mountain f n ' 
£600, and gave the tenants 500 acres, the worst- 
of the mountain, at £200 — the land they got 
change. 8 ex ' 

48838. Are you sure of that?— They say so 
48839. Do -they all say so?— It would give tie™ 
more accommodation. This other land is fro 0 r sir 
miles away from the Rosturk Estate, and the moun 
tains adjoin the top of their holdings. 

48840. Apparently they were using very little of 
the 2,000 acres of mountain ? — They would use it 
48841. They were using dt very little?— I dare 
48842. Were not all the people in the district 
■anxious that the Congested Districts Board should 
acquire grass land, good land, to add to the small 
holdings ?— Yes ; but the people of the district who 
have called on the Congested Districts Board to inter- 
vene and buy from the landlord always made it 4 
condition of the arrangement that the mountain 
land and grass land should be bought along with their 
holdings, and even before the Congested Districts 
Board re-sold this 2,000 acres to Mr. Stoney they 
called on tire Board to buy Mr. Jones’s property 
but not to buy it if they did not get the mountain^ 
and 150 acres of grass lands. 


48844. The Stoney Estate, including the mountain 
that you are referring to, was purchased by the 
Board ? — Yes. 

48845. Then the Board wished to purchase this 
200 acres of grass land? — Yes. They were buying 
Mr. Jones’s property, and the tenants called on the 
Board to buy these grass lands and mountain, or they 
would have nothing to do with the purchase of tie 
estate on any terms. 

48846. Then the Board had this before its mini 
The tenants were using the mountain range to but i 
limited extent; and it parted with the range for £600 
because Mr. Stoney otherwise would not sell to them 
over £3,000 worth of grass land ? — That land did not 
belong to him at all. Mr. Jones was the proprietor. 
He could not sell it without Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones 
was anxious to sell at. Mr. Stoney, of Rosturk 
Castle, had no right to sell it at all ; he was only a 
tenant to Mr. Jones. 

48847. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Also, as a matter ot 
fact, (the Congested Districts Board have never paid 
him for dt ? — I am -glad to hear that, but the whole 
thing is in a very great muddle. Then Mr. Stoney 
gave them the right of passage through Six Roger 
Palmer’s property. They had one of their m 
engineers making the road, and they were stopped 
first by Mr. Stoney’s brother, who claimed the tenant- 
right, and then by Sir Roger Palmer’s agent. Cer- 
tainly one would expect that they would know that 
Mr. Stoney was giving a right through Sir Roger 
Palmer’s property. 

48848. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — 'Were you and 
others in the district who were anxious that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should buy land for the en- 
largement of holdings of tenants able to put Mr. 
Doran on the track of other land that could os 
bought without any of these complications ?— Yes- 1 
asked Mr. Doran to buy the tenant-right of some 
lands in the parish, and he did buy them. He con- 
sulted me, ,and I consider that he bought them mode- 
rately, too ; but of late years he did not consult me 
He would not come near me. I do not know why! 
gave him no reason. 


48849. Mr. O’ Kelly.— Even if this 200 acres w«* 
in another place, do you consider it would 
them in parting with the 2,000 acres ? — It would n 
48850. Mr. Sut her land. — They could not get b<A- 
and one was the alternative of the other ?— That is a 
true, because before there were any negotiations at 
with Mr. Stoney about the mountain deputations 
the tenants went to Mr. Jones to ask him to set ■ 
grass farms, and he said that Mr. Stoney had a ‘ eas “ 
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of them and nothing would give him greater plea- 
sure than to sell them, and to go to Mr. Stoney, the 
tenant and ask him to sell his tenant-right. 
They went to Mr. Stoney. Both were together, and 
both said that tliey would give the land to the Con- 
gested Districts Board at any moment. This was 
lone before there was any question of an exchange. 

4|851. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you hear 
that when Mr. Doran asked Mr. Stoney to sell these 
crass lands he declined unless the 2,000 acres of 
mountain were handed hack?— I don’t know what 
was said to Mr. Doran, but they said to the tenants 
that they were prepared to sell at any moment to 
the Congested Districts Board long before there was 
any question of swopping the mountain and arable 

^*48852. Was it before tlie first estate was sold to 
the Board that that statement was made ?— The Ros- 
turk Estate was sold to the Board at this time, but 
Mr. Jones’s Estate was not sold at the time that the 
deputation waited on Mr. Jones and asked him to 
sell his mountain tracts and to sell those two farms 
that Mr. Stoney had on lease, and he said he was 
quite willing if Mr. Stoney would sell his interest. 
The tenants went to Mr. Stoney next day. They 
were both, Jones and Stoney, going out shooting. 
The deputation met them. They both said any 
moment the Congested Districts Board give any rea- 
sonable price for it they can have it. 

48853. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In what year 
was that? 

4 Member of the Audience. — On the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1903, the deputation waited on Mr. Jones, and 
tlie following day it waited on Mr. Stoney. 

48854. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then you say : " The 
Kilbride Farm was bought of Mrs. O'Donel, valued 
at £87, price £1,800, twenty-seven years of the valua- 
tion, plus the bonus.” Do you know what was the 
rent? — I don’t, but I would not say that that was 
an unreasonable price. I don’t complain of that. It 
is good land and convenient to the town, and there 
were no tenants on it. 

48855. You proceed : “ Mr. Curran’s Estate 

bought of Mr. >Simes in 1888 for £1,500, valuation 
£117, was purchased by the Congested Districts 
Boaid in the year 1905 at £4,000. This was thirty- 
five years’ price on tlie valuation.” There again yon 
cannot tell the rent? — No. 

48856. Continuing, you say : “ How can it be .ex- 
pected the new tenants of these lands can pay the 
annuities that will be required to meet the principal 
and interest? The Board is, no doubt, doing good 
work for the country, but they would do much -bet- 
ter if there were representative men on the Board 
from the congested areas who would understand the 
country all their lives, -and its circumstances and 
needs. No one can understand the wants of this 
immense coast territory like a native. The Board 
should hold _ its sessions in the congested counties 
rather than in Dublin or London, -and have the time 
and place of each sessions published beforehand, and 
invite the County and District Councillors to attend, 
and give the benefit of their advice on the matters 
w> be discussed at the session. It would he for the 
Board to act on the advice given or not afterwards. 
There can be no doubt whatever the Board would in 
this way obtain much useful information, and would 
be more in touch with the public opinion of the dis- 
tricts concerned, and their work would inspire con- 
fidence instead of, -as at present, suspicion of under- 
hand influence guiding to some extent their opera- 
tions. The Board, strangers for the most part to the 
districts in their charge, are too much in the hands 
P a! d officials, some of whom, to say the least of 
it, have not the confidence of the people for whose 
welfare they work.” 

i ^ ev - Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you know of any 

fd that the Board could have bought cheaper in 
the district? — There is a great deal of grass land in 

he district, but I do not know if the landlord would 
sell. 

Francis Mowatt. — You think it better 
.r 5 bu y land at all than to buy it at such a price 
ably 086 you have referred? — Unquestion- 

48859. From what you say, I gather that first, of 
nroZ°? there should be added to the Board re- 
r nt 2. tlve mem bers from the rural counties for 
which they are working ?— Yes. 


48860. When you say representative have you in 
your mind men elected by the committees themselves ? 
— I think that the better way- to-do it would be to 
have the County Council elect the member for each 
county to represent the county on the Board. 

48861. And to see that the county got its fair share 
of whatever money was going?— To explain the wants 
of the district, bring them forward, and have them 
considered. 

48862. Sir John Colomb. — Do yon mean to form 
a consultative advisory body or that the Congested 
Districts Board should be composed of representatives 
nominated by the •County Council?— I put it here 
that there should be an Advisory Board in every con- 
gested county, and I suggest the District Council or 
the County Council, but I suggest also that every 
congested county should have a representative on the 
Board as a member of the Board. From Ballina to 
Galway, ' along tlie sea coast of Galway and Mayo, 
there are hundreds of miles of the poorest districts 
in Ireland. Gentlemen in Dublin or London or any 
other place who perhaps never put a foot into the 
district could not know the wants of the district like 
a native. It is absurd on the face of it, and could 
not be entertained for a moment by an ordinary man. 

48863. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.- — You think that 
there should be some member who would know the 
coast -and its wants, and the districts 'and the possi- 
bilities of developing fishing? — Exactly, I would not 
go in for .multiplying it, but I expect that every con- 
gested -county ought to have a member. There should 
be an advisory committee. The meetings should be 
held in the congested counties -rather than in Dublin 
and London. 

48864. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you say an ad- 
visory committee for each county ? — Yes. 

48865. And that advisory committee would advise 
their representative whom they elected? — No, the 
Congested Districts Board -as a Board ; that they 
would send thear views to the secretary for considera- 
tion. 

48866. Would not it be better that they should come 
through their own representative. If you don't do 
that you will have two separate currents of opinion. 
You will have the advisory board advising the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and the representative of the 
Committee and the Congested Districts Board would 
have to decide between them if they did not agree ? — 
I would give them no more than a voice on the Board 
in the affairs of the county no more than any other 
body. 

48867. Personally I would say that the advisory 
board had better advise their representative ?— You 
will have mistakes to the end of time if local opinion 
is not consulted. It is a matter of too much im- 
portance for the Congested Districts Board to leave 
the management of the whole Counties Mayo and 
Galway in the hands of a few officials. No matter 
how competent they are they are not able to take in 
all the work or to know the wants and needs of the 
people of the district. If we had legislation in 
accordance with the wishes of the people we would 
not require so much coercion or dragooning of the 
oountry with police and soldiers -and everything else 
of that sort. If the wishes of the people were con- 
sulted they would not be so unreasonable. 

48868. I think the next point you come to is the 
Newport Workhouse? — Yes. 

48869. We have had the case for that stated at some 
length. As I understand nothing has been done up 
to now towards the demolition of those buildings which 
would in any way prevent their being used. They 
have demolished only the dead house -and fever an- 
nexe ? — -Yes. 

48870. Therefore, what you advise is that, before 
there is any further demolition, it should be con- 
sidered whether it could be further utilised either by 
the Congested Districts Board or by the Department 
as it is called, for some useful purpose? — Yes. That 
place cost an immense amount of money, and, seeing 
that people are getting up schools, colleges, and 
buildings for the public good, it would be a very bad 
thing to tumble it down. 

48871. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you in 
your mind anything that would 'be useful ? — An -agri- 
cultural college, and a great many purposes, such as 
the rearing of stock and so on. 

48872. Is there any land attached? — You have 400 
acres of land within a stone’s throw of it. A comer 
of Derrylahan Farm almost strikes the boundary wall 
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o£ the workhouse. There is no part of the farm I 
might say that is not adjoining the workhouse. There 
armSOCLacres very suitable for an agricultural college. 
You have a railway station with a. swing and a pier 

at 48873 P °Sir Francis Mow att.— Would you be an 
advocate of using the 400 acres or any part of it ns 
an experimental farm 7— Certainly I would. You 
could have 200 acres for agricultural purposes and 
200 acres of it could go for the extension of holdings. 

48874. Mr. O’ Kelly. —What is it used for now 
Nothing, except the rats in the floors and the jack- 
daws choking the chimneys. 

48875 Are the Congested Districts Board removmg 
the stones I-During the last lew days they ere throw- 
ing down some of the out-offices, 'but that will not 
interfere with the general building. 

48876. Do you think is there any intention on the 
part of the Board to demolish the buildings?— I don’t 
know what is the intention of the Board, but I 
think that it would be a pity to throw it down. 

48877. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I think I may say, 
after the evidence that has been given, very great 
consideration will be given by the Board before 
anything further is done. We some to the fishing 
now. I have already explained that it is not within 
our power to recommend particular works, but we are 
obliged to deal with the subject generally. You point 
out that there have been a good many piers put up 
which experience has proved to be perfectly worth- 
less ? — Yes. 

48878. I think that that is common ground. You 
need not elaborate that. The harbour which you 
recommend is Roigh Harbour? — Yes, about midway 
between Mallaranny and Newport. You have two 
railway crossings, one at Mallaranny side and one at 
Newport side, and a little flag station would suit there 
to take away the fish or anything like that, about a 
mile from the harbour. 

48879. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H ow far is it 
from the harbour that was proposed at Inislyre? — 
Six or seven miles south of it. 


48881. A great deal of money was practically ear- 
marked for it ? — Yes ; £70,000 was proposed for it. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the Mayo County 
Council was contributing a considerable sum. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — They guaranteed what they called 
an insurance fund of £3,700 for four years 
48882. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What pre- 
vented the project in the end from maturing? — Of 
course if you are to develop the fishing of Clew Bay 
you must have ra harbour, but in my opinion it 
would have been a very vast expenditure to expend 
£100,000 on Inislyre. That is my personal view. 

48883. S'ir Francis Mowatt. — The same thing ap- 
plies to certain little piers you suggest at Doobeg, 
Muriivaigh, and Killeen, which could be used for 
fishing, seaweed, and turf supply to the islands and 
villages on the sea coast. Then in the last para- 
graph you give a list of the principal land mono- 
polists in the parish ? — Yes, except that I did not 
give the Congested Districts Board. I am glad to 


say that they have about 1,200 acres of 
land in their hands at present, but they oar* * 
buy it out. Over 700 acres of that property h 
been in Chancery for the last twenty year/ 
Judge Ross keeps a hold over .anything he can<mt 3 
48884. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I am. JLii 
interested in that suggestion of yours about an &d 
cultural school for boys. Is it your opinion *h t 
boys would derive benefit from an agricultural 
school while at the same time prosecuting suow, 
fully their ordinary studies ? — I thank so. 


48885. The (agricultural education might go on 
without taking from the other education ?— Yes, n 
they gave them a full day in the week for agricul 
ture on the faim one skilled teacher would do fi ve 
or six parishes and devote a whole day to agricul. 
ture in each, and have the agricultural school 
attached to some of the National schools, and take 
the boys in that district one day, .and go on to % 
next parish the next day. If they are not taught 
in their youth they can never be taught aiterwarcis, 
A tradesman, to be good, must begin in his youth! 
If you wait until he is an adult you will never 
make a good tradesman out of him. 

48886. Mr. O’ Kelly. — In your memorandum you 
speak about the people having suspicions of under- 
hand influences guiding the operations of the 
Board. Is there any connection 'between that and 
the re-sale of this 2,000 acres ? — That is what m 
think. 


48887. Will you elaborate that as briefly as pos- 
sible ? — iS imply that one of the agents of idle Con- 
gested Districts Board, Mr. Vereker, was for years 
Mr. Stoney’s agent, and Mrs. Pike’s agent here in 
Achill, and agent on the O’Donel estate and several 
other estates ; and a gentleman like that, who is 
constantly dining and supping in the big houses, 
when selling and valuing land and buying from and 
selling to these gentlemen, cannot be considered im- 
partial, and we have no confidence in Mm. It is 
only since Mr. Vereker was appointed that all His 
muddling turned up. Of course he might do very 
well in another county, where he had no connec- 
tion, but we luave no confidence in him. He might 
do very well in Cork or Kerry, where he has no con- 
nection, but ho has very extensive connections in 
this county and in the County Galway. A. person 
with no connection is the proper person. Human 
nature is the same all round. If you or I were put 
in that position, although we did not wish it, or 
did not mean it, we should be partial. We cannot 
divest ourselves of our nature. 


48888. It is only fair to Mr. Vereker to point out 
that he says that Mr. Doran arranged the sale of 
which you oomplain? — I don’t know who arranged 
it, but it was a bad business where the congestion 
was so great. These poor people are valued at £1 
and 15s., and I know children of nine and ten years 
of age who are brought by theiir parents over to 
Scotland to help in picking potatoes when they 
should be at school. This allows the necessity of en- 
larging their -holdings in order to give these poor 
people an opportunity of living. 


Mr. Henry 
Doran, 


Mr. Henry Doran examined. 


48889. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are chief land 
inspector under the Congested Districts Board? — 


48890. Canon G-really, in his evidence, reflected 
somewhat on the action of the Congested Districts 
Board, and I said that I would call on you to give such 
explanations as you thought well. I think you 
were present during his examination ?— Yes. 


48891. I need only deal with these matters e- 
tremdy shortly, but I would like to touch on son 
which appear to me extremely important. In tl 
first place the Canon said that some of the inhab 
tants did not put full confidence in the officials wl 
W « - ? f° r ^ leir welfare > &nd he explained that tl 
official to whom ho referred was Mr. Vereker, tl 
Board s assistant chief land inspector. He wi 
“ de L. th ,® Pression, rightly or wrongly, that 
was Mr. Vereker who negotiated what I may call tl 

the Vesey Stoney estate > ar 
that he had it m his power in some way, the Cane 
said, no doubt quite unintentionally, to fix tl 


price which was paid for that. I will ask you froi 
of all to tell us whether Mr. Vereker did in fact con- 
duct any negotiations with Mr. Stoney for the pw- 
chase of his land ; is that so? — No; he took no P» 
whatever in any negotiations with Mr. Stoney 10 
the purchase of any of his land. _ , 

48892. Did he suggest, either directly or indirectly, 
thirty years' purchase of the valuation of the gra* 
land purchased from Mr. Stoney? — No. , 

48893. Had he any power, directly or indirectly, o 
affecting the price paid ? — No. I might say tha 
conducted the negotiations and concluded them, an 
am responsible for anything that is done, and for a J 
fault that can be found. Mr. Vereker had nothing 
whatever to do with it. Perhaps I may say t 
when Mr. Vereker was appointed on the staff oi 
Board as assistant to me he had been land agem. _ 
several properties, and it was So obviously object* 
able that he should have anything whatever to 
with any negotiations for purchase of estates m. 
spect of which he was agent that I arranged 
him that in all matters connected with any es 
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over which he had been agent at any time, that 
neither in the preliminary negotiations or up to the 
time of purchase was he to have anything whatever 
to do with them; and that arrangement has been 
carried out up to the present moment. 

48894. There is one point that was not raised, but 
inasmuch as questions and answers in Parliament 
were referred to, I should like to draw your attention 
to a statement which personally I did not quite under- 
stand at the time— “The Land Judge did not con- 
sider it advisable that Mr. Vereker should be dis- 
charged as receiver when he entered the Board’s 
service and the petitioners’ solicitors opposed the 
discharge on the ground of needless expense. Mr. 
Vereker was discharged in August, 1905, but he never 
received any payment or fees of any kind for his 
receivership in 1905 ” ? — No part of the Stoney Estate 
was in the Land Court. That communication refers 
to the O’Donnell Estate at Newport, over which he 
was receiver, and which we have not yet purchased. 

48895. I am sure you will understand, and the 
officials of the Congested Districts Board will under- 
stand, that the Canon did not desire in any way to 
reflect on the intentional bona fides or straightfor- 
wardness of the Board’s officials, but only that he 
thought that in this particular case this gentleman 
might have been, without being aware of it, influenced 
somewhat by his previous connection with the estate ? 
—I am quite sure that the Canon would not think 
that anyone connected with the Board would de- 
liberately do what was wrong, but I think that, 
considering he is the most influential person among 
the extremely poor population on the area stretching 
from the Sound for miles beyond Newport, he ought 
to have seen at least the necessity for applying for 
correct information. 

48896. The Commission will judge of that? — I think 
I am entitled to say that much in reference to the 
matter. 

48897. If you will turn to page 12 of the precis of 
the Canon’s evidence, you will see that he refers to 
emigration and he says that during the last 24 years 
168 families have left the parish for America. For 
fifteen years there was no emigration of whole families 
from the parish : during this period they fostered the 
hope that the Congested Districts Board would better 
their prospects by providing them with more land and 
better land, but that the high prices paid for land 
of late years and the dilatoriness of the Congested 
Districts Board in disposing of it drove them in 
despair to the desperate alternative of emigration. 

I don’t know that I need ask you about that particular 
statement, because we have had an explanation, which 
is that the delay in dealing with the land ‘arose from 
the fact that it was impossible for the Board to 
obtain possession of the arable and grass lands which 
were necessary for the enlargement of the holdings ; 
and, in point of fact, even to this moment I believe 
you have not been able to obtain the completed title ? — 
The reason for the delay in dealing with the estate 
is very well known to the tenants, and, so far as I 
know, not a single tenant complains of it; but this 
18 due to agitators. 

f m * n( * > we only want to know the 

tact? — There are some people who want to 
make trouble, and go out of -their way to 
do so, without taking the trouble to inform 
themselves accurately. I must ask you to listen 
t0 , this short statement. On the Vesey Stoney 
estate there were 170 tenants. The average poor law 
valuation of the holdings was £1 6s. 8d. There is a 
ample of three of the townlands (map produced), 
ere is a picture of their holdings. A holding of 
mi gdt be held in twenty different patches. I 
o - a £ r ®? w ^h Mr. M'Hale that if these people got 
nntv ° ldl , ngs f ° r not hing at all their position would 
d substantially improved. That was the view 
nf] hoard took. The Board, through me, and the 
ihcJ °® oers explained to me and the people that if 
. 7 ™ ere rae rely to stripe their lands as they held them 
Violri them an equivalent of the land they 

, at r ® a lty they would not be able to confer very 
was + osnefit upon them, and that the only remedy 
cnnlfl T ,? et la nd, and to get it as near as we 
s i, ' “ challenge Canon Greaiy or anybody else to 
of the Board have lost a single opportunity 

dav 'ti ln ? g nntenanted land in his parish, from the 
thJ v A% b0ugh , t the Stoney Estate. They did what 
hnlHiJ^n do anywhere else. When some three 

gs of large grass farms, or comparatively large, 


on the adjacent O’Donnel Estate, were offered for .on- 

sale by a public body, that is the tenant-right of them, 3 ' __1 7 ' 

they actually bought them in order to be in possess ; on, Mr. Henry 

and in anticipation of purchasing the fee simple of Doran. 

the estate. One of these farms, Derrylahan, that you 

heard about to-day, as being a place where there were 

a number of tenants living up to the time of the 

Famine, is still in their possession. They have it 

seven or eight years. Some people complain of their 

keeping it so long, although these very people know - 

Canon Greaiy knows, Mr. M'Hale knows, and all 

the people who were complaining of the Board’s 

action were perfectly well aware of the fact that the 

Board as a judicial tenant of the lands cannot stripe 

it up until the Board become owners in fee. I cannot 

see that this sort of criticism is honest at all in face 

of the knowledge that they must have of the facts. 

Besides the Derrylahan Farm there are two other 
farms belonging to a man named Adams, that were 
offered, and the Board also bought the tenant-right 
of these, in anticipation of getting the fee. Until 
they get the fee they cannot utilise the lands. With 
the same object they approached Mr. Stoney at 
different times to sell the grass farm that he had near 
Itosturk Castle. Mr. Stoney refused to sell for several 
years, his main reason being that if he gave up these 
lands his farming operations would be so contracted 
that it would not pay him to keep a steward — I am 
speaking of what he said to me — and that he would 
not sell them. That was after the Board had pur- 
chased what we call the number one estate — the. first 
estate we bought. Some years, however, elapsed, and 
he then approached the Board, hearing they were able 
to make nothing out of the mountain division of the 
estate that they had purchased. That is to say that, 
although the people were offered the use of it for 
their stock, very few of them availed of it. 

48899. Very few of them haviug stock, I under- 
stand? — That was one reason. Another reason was 
that although in some cases we offered to give them 
loans to stock it, they said they had too much of this 
sort of land already — and I believe that this is a 
perfectly sound answer — and too little arable. They 
said— “ we cannot keep the stock all the year round 
on this mountain, and unless we have sufficient arable 
land and meadow to raise food for the stock in winter, 
we would not be able to use the mountain land 
profitably in connection with the holdings.” As 
proof of that, during the four years we had it in 
hands, the largest number of stock we had on them 
at any time, as far as I remember, was about thirty, 
and the average rents we received for the grazing 
averaged only about £8 15s. a year for the four . 

years. That was for land for which Mr. Stoney was 
willing to pay the Board. £600, and Canon Grealy’s 
suggestion was that the Board should let the tenants 
have this land for nothing. 

48900. I don’t think the Canon went quite so far 
as that. I think what he said was that even if it had 
been given to the tenants for nothing it would not 
have been a great concession? — I need not develop 
that any further than this, that when the Board 
purchased this estate from Mr. Stoney it contained 
over 2,000 acres of this mountain land. For five 
j’ears we offered the tenants free access to it at a mere 
nominal rent for their stock. Very few of them 
availed of it, and it was not absence of stock or 
absence of money to purchase stock alone was the 
reason, but the fact that stock can only thrive on it 
for three months of the year. They could not keep 
them much longer on it, and, unless there was an- 
other way to use them iu the intervals, they could 
not use it with advantage. Many of them declared 
to me that they had too much of that kind of "land — 
these were just their words— and that if they could 
get some good lands— referring in fact to those in 
Mr. Stoney’s possession— some of them would go there 
and make room for the people who would remain. I 
believe that was perfectly sound. I approached Mr. 

Stoney again about it, and he said if he got back the 
mountain he would enclose it, and endeavour 
to convert it into a game cover, and that if the Board 
agreed to give him back this mountain land he would 
give back the grass lands which lie had previously 
refused to sell. 

48901. Mr. Sutherland.— This is an important 
point which you have now reached. Did he 

make this a condition of his sale that he 
would get back the mountain ?— Most empha- 
tically he did. All through the negotiations 
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he absolutely declined to consider ““ “"if 
all unless he got back the mountain. The result was 
that I finally arranged it, and I am the only person 
responsible, as Mr. Vereker had 
do with it, and if there is any fault to find I am the 
one to blame. . 

48902. Mr. O'KELiY.-Did the local people scarcely 
use the mountain farm before the Board bought it? 
No There was no fence upon it, and what they 
calied the old Board of Works’ road was admitted to 
be the boundary between what belonged to the tenants 
and what was reserved to Mr. Stoney. 

48903. You heard the evidence of 'Canon Grealy. 
He said it would not be accurate if your Board said 
that the local people did not graze this mountain?— 
Yes, but you qualified your question. He said 
they had no right to graze it. 

48904. I merely suggest to you that Mr. Stoney 
used to allow his local people to graze this land at 
a certain price?— Yes, and very little he got out of 


48905. Would you be surprised to know that your 
Board has practically contradicted that?— They 
have not contradicted it. Read the letter pre- 
ceding that which has been read, and you will find 
that the question asked in Parliament was 
whether these people had the right before, and the 
answer was that they had no right. Mr. Stoney 
used to take .a few stock on the place, as we were 
doing, but according to our understanding of that, 
and the tenants’ understanding of that, if I fake on 
oattle on my mountain, at Is. 6d. .a month you can- 
not say that you have any right. 

48906. It was a condition of the purchase that the 
Board would re-sell the 2,000 acres of rough moun- 
tain grazing which are now being grazed by the 
tenants? — It has never been grazed by the tenants. 

48907. By whom was it grazed? — Mr. Stoney put 
stock on it for 4s. at a time, and found it did not 
pay. 

48908. Do you understand that the looal people 
never grazed on this mountain?— I never said any- 
thing of the kind. What I said was Mr. Stoney 
took grazing on this mountain from any tenants 
who wished to put a beast on this place at so much 
a month, the same as we did. But the tenants as 
a body had no right over this mountain, at all. 


48909. I am not tialking of rights. I asked Mr. 
M'Hale whether before the Board got hold of these 
2,000 acres these local people used, as the result of 
an arrangement with Mr. Stoney, graze the stock 
on this mountain run, and he said yes. I asked 
Canon Grealy the same question, and he said that 
some of the local people used to graze the stock on 
this mountain run. That is altogether unconnected 
with the question of rights, but the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, in its minute or memorandum to this 
Commission, states that this rough mountain 
grazing had never been grazed by the tenants. Is it 
so or is it not? — It is correct in the sense in which 
it was intended, that the tenants had no right to 
graze on the mountains. Anyone, whether he was a 
tenant or not, was allowed to graze stock on the 
mountain on payment of a head rent. 


48910. There is a conflict of testimony? — I don’t 
think there is any conflict. A tenant on the pro- 
perty, or anyone who was not a tenant on the pro- 
perty, who wished' to send a beast at so much a 
month, or so many sheep, could do so. 

48911. Therefore this statement that the mountain 
run had ‘ never been grazed by the tenants is not 
accurate? — We need not pursue it any further. 

48912. Mr. Bryce.— W ould not it be sufficiently 
accurate, and clear the matter up, to say “on 
which the tenants never had any right to graze,” 
instead of “never had been grazed by the tenants?” 


48913. Mr. O’ Kelly. -^My -whole point is, ha- 
the local people the right to graze these 2,000 acre 
or had they not?— They had not, as a body. 

48914. Mr. Sutherland.— Mr. Stoney had th 
right to reject them if they applied for grazing ?- 
Yes, iand very few of them availed of it. 

48915 Mr . O’ Kelly.— Do yon disagree wit 
Canon Grealy ? I do not agree with Canon Greal 
if he said the tenants had rights. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— I think in the cas 


of both parties there has been .a misunderstandi 
which might very well have occurred. The axm} 
sion used, that the tenants had never grazed tV 
land, is true in one sense ; that is to say, they norm 
grazed it as tenants, as appurtenances to then told 
ings. It is equally true that it is a very aataini 
construction for an outsider to put on the statement 
that a tenant paying tile head money which any on? 
of the public might pay could graze his stock/ 6 

Mr. O’ Kelly. —I am not suggesting that the ten 
ants had any right whatever; but I am suggesting 
as a result of the evidence of Canon Grealy and Mr 
M'Hale, that those 2,000 acres of grazing land were 
used as accommodation land for the local people. 

48918. Sir Francis Mowatt.— For anybody? t 
think it is quite established that it is so?—W e 
offered it for five years as accommodation to them 
with the result that they did not avail of it and 
they stated to me that the addition of the very’ We 
area of very rough land, with the very small strips 
of arable land that they have, would be of very 
little use to them. This is my opinion too. Canon 
Grealy suggested that the Board 'bought this moun- 
tain land for £800 and charged Mr. Stoney only 
£600, leaving £200 to bo paid by the tenants. 

48919. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell Leaving £200 

to be paid for the balance which was not given bad 
to Mr. Stoney? — The actual facts were these. In 
the price we put £600' on the mountain, which in- 
cluded about 300 acres more Gian we sold to him, 
and we charged him for the smaller area what w 
paid for the larger area, namely, £600. 

48920. Sir John Colomb. — No money passed yet! 
— Yes. He paid the money in oash. He did not re- 
buy under the Land Purchase Acts. He had to pay 
the money in cash. 

48921. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think Mr. 
O’Kelly said that in a Parliamentary reply the sum 
of £800 was mentioned? — Yes, but including other 
holdings that did not come within this mountain. 

48922. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The next point is 
that the Board encouraged tho disposition to emi- 
grate of some of tho small holders who were dissatis- 
fied with the delay by giving exorbitant prices for 
the interest in two small holdings. Two cases have 
been referred to: Myles Ivilcoyne, whose valuation 
was 17s., to whom the Board gave £22. It -appears 
that the rent was £1 11s. Would you kindly say 
what :is Gie justification for paying £22 for a rental 
of £1 11s?— Myles Kilcoyne and his wife, an old 
couple, lived on this holding, Myles being the tenant 
They had living with them a son of theirs and his 
wife, young people. His son was very deli- 
cate. They also had three daughters in America, 
and one son who was getting on remarkably -well 
there ; and the young married son at home, hearing 
the good accounts from his sisters in America, and 
also, I was informed by the family, acting under 
the advice of Gie doctor, decided that he would go 
to America. When the old couple found that their 
last son was going they -decided that they would go 
with him. They would not remain. They signified 
their intention of selling the interest in their little 
holding, on which there was a small house and out- 
offices. The Inspector, acting on my instructions, 
told them Giat the Board would like to arrange with 
them for the purchase of it. After negotiations they 
agreed to accept the sum of £22 for their interest. 
Remember that this £22 included the house, such 
as it was, on Giis little holding. The rent of ““ 
holding was £1 11s. Canon Greally says that the 
valuation was 17s. I am not sure whether that is 
so or not, and I -have no means of checking it no*. 
The rent was 31s. They had a house on the hold- 
ing, -and just by pure accident I find that I hare a 
tracing of the holding among my papers. Here » 
Myles Kilcoyne’s holding (indioates on tracing) oH 
acres 2 roods and 2 perches. It is in thirteen dune- 
rent patches (indicates). The Board agreed to buy 
Gie little holding, and gave these poor people »“> 
which was 15-£ years’ purchase of the rent, wfli 
rent did not include the house, the property of 
people, -an ordinary type of poor cabin such as 7° 
will see samples of. How Canon Greally says «“> 
£22 for the interest of a man with 4 acres of W 
at 31s., with -bog attached, and the. right of co ■ 
monage on Gie mountains, was excessively dear, * 
says that these poor people should not get this m 
sum for their interest, I cannot understand. 
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.lono* Mr. Sutherland.— What was it you in- 
tended to do with. Kilooyne’s holding?— It could 
"U he striped without it. These thirteen divisions 
L, to given to adjoining occupiers. • 

48924 'Sir Francis Mowait.— You paid 151,- 

vflars ' purchase to assist in enlarging the adjoining 
holdings, and you contend that that was a reason- 

ab 48925. iC Mr° O’ Kelly. — Whatever the object of the 
Board in buying it, the result was that the family 
had to emigrate ? — The object of the family was to 
e0 to America, no matter who bought, and if the 
Board did not buy somebody else would buy. The 
Board put no pressure of any description on the 


48926. Do you think it was a wise precedent for 
the Congested Districts Board? — The alternative was 
to let somebody else buy. I think it was a wise 
precedent. 

48927. Do you not think it would have been better 
to postpone negotiations with those tenants until 
such time as you had lands to which you might 
migrate them ? — What tenants 1 

48928. The tenants you bought out? — They would 
not wait. 

48929. Did not you hear it suggested that the re- 
sult of the intervention of the Congested Districts 
Board wes that a certain number of families emi- 
grated?— The suggestion was that the action of the 
Congested Districts Board has, in f act, led to the 
emigration of those people, and I want to state to 
you the facts, on which I believe you will form the 
opinion that the action of the Congested Districts 
Board had no such result whatever. 


48930. Sir John 'Colomb. — You took action be- 
cause you understood that the family were going to 
emigrate? — Because we knew that they were going. 

48931. Mr. O'Kelly. — How did you ascertain that 
fact? — From the people having informed them of 
the fact and offering to sell their holding to anybody 
who would buy it. Nobody will dispute it. 

48932. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The people them- 
selves told you? — And everyone about knew it, 'and 
the man himself told me he was going. He told 
me he was dying of consumption, and I said it was 
a curious thing he was going to America. He has 
died since, I believe. 

48933. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How can you justify the 
handing back of 2,000 acres to Mr. Vesey Stoney 
after having purchased it? — I have given all the 
facts. 


48934. You say you did it for the purpose of 
getting 300 acres elsewhere? — To secure good agricul- 
tural land elsewhere, and because this other land 
would have been of very little advantage to the 
tenants. If they could get it for nothing it might 
be as well to have it, but the Board do not give land 
for less than they pay for it. 

48935. I think you spoke .about the advantage of 
consulting influential men in the various districts 
in which you conduct operations ? — I am always 
ready to hear anyone's opinion. 

48936. Did you hear Canon Grealy say that dur- 
ing the last few years he has been practioally 
ignored?— I am sorry to hear him say that. _ That 
is the only explanation I oan give for his action in 
taking up the line he does. All I can say is that so 
“Ain personally concerned it was not a pre- 
meditated or arranged thing. 

48937. I am sure it would not be on your part? — 
Uf °? urs ?> Mr. Vereker, I have no doubt, if he has 
any hostile feelings towards him, would not call, and 
do not think that any self-respecting man, under. 
*j?i ar circumstances, should be compelled to call, 
hostil t u j^ tat * on ' house of a person openly 


You say you found it to be very advs 
dift v? kj conmilt the local influential men of 1 
trict when carrying out operations in Newpo 
v ._. 6 region contiguous to it you would find it f 
Y* i 1 ® *° <sonsn lt men like Canon Grealy \ 
;J‘ n< L’ a,ny man interested in our work, whetl 
an ™S°1 ant man or not. 

,, Jnere was -a time, in France, when it v 
that patriotism was the last refuge of scoi 


drels. You spoke about agitators in this particular 
part of the country. What do you mean by an 
agitator? — A person who occupies most of his time 
in creating disturbance in the centre in which he 
moves. 

48940. Are there any such men in the County 
Mayo ? — Yes, a good many ; for personal ends as a 
rule, and not with the object of 

48941. Canon Grealy .would not fall into that de- 
scription? — He would not. I will not name any- 
body. 

48942. I think that it was a most infelicitous re- 
mark ? — It would have been better if I did 
not make it, but all the same I am not going to run 
away from my statement. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — If you say you should not have 
made it I think you should withdraw it. I confess I 
do not like it, because I belong to that unfortunate 
category myself. 

48944. Sir Francis Mowatt. — There is another 
Kilcoyne who bought the interest of a man named 
Purvis for £13, and the Congested Districts Board 
gave him £52 for the same holding ? — This holding 
originally belonged to a man named Mally, who 
failed to pay the rent of it. Purvis was a game- 
keeper to the landlord. Mr. Stoney offered him the 
holding. Subsequently Purvis was anxious to leave 
the country. He was a stranger here. He was 
different in religion from the people. As far as my 
knowledge goes, there was some trouble in getting any- 
thing for the holding. He got the holding very easily 
as I have explained, and through the intervention of 
Canon Grealy, John Kilcoyne, a young married' man 
at the time, paid £11 for it, together with £6 10s. 
arrears of rent, and he also paid £4 for a little cabin, 
not upon the holding, but adjacent to it. That is to 
say, he only paid £21 10s. altogether for what he 
surrendered to the Board, the Board paying him £52. 
I suggest to you that there is another view of this 
case. The rent of the holding is £3 10s. The price 
which the Board paid for the tenant-right of this 
small holding was about 161 years’ purchase, out of 
which we stopped the rent due. This John Kilcoyne 
from whom the Board bought the holding for £52 
went subsequently to another holding on the same 
townland owned by an uncle named Pat Kilcoyne, 
paying Pat Kilcoyne for the tenant-right interest of 
his holding, and Pat went away to America, and 
Canon Greally said it was we made Pat go to 
America, although we had no dealings with him at all. 
The man we dealt with is in Scotland at present, but 
lie has his wife and young family at home. He got 
Purvis’s holding a bargain from the landlord. That 
was his luck. Purvis got it a bargain. When we 
came on the scene could we take advantage of this 
man because he got it cheap? 

48945. The inclusive rent was £3 10$. You gave 
£52 for that. That is about fifteen years’ purchase, 
and you say that fifteen years’ purchase on a rent of 
£3 10s. is a fair price ? — Yes ; we only paid about 
£13, for we stopped the rent due. 

48946. As regards the re-sale of the 2,000 acres, 
that was not, I understand, under the Wyndham Act? 
— No. It was sold for cash to Mr. Stoney, and not 
under any Land Act. The Board refused to have the 
sale through the Land Act. 

48947. We come now to the statement that Mr. 
Stoney wanted it for a sporting park, and the tenants 
for existence, and the Board paid for the fencing of 
this immense game park. Am I right in under- 
standing that what they paid for was the boundary 
fence, which they were bound to put up between then- 
own property and the property which was sold? — 
They did not even go that far. They agreed to pay 
half the cost of the construction of a fence made in 
accordance with a specification previously agreed on 
between the tenanted land of the Board and the land 
sold to Mr. Stoney. This map shows it (indicates 
on map). There was a fence built by Mr. Stoney, 
the Board agreeing to pay half the cost within certain 
limits. Mr. Stoney, however, continued this fence 
right up to the summit of the mountain. We had 
nothing whatever to do with that. We only paid 
half this portion here (indicates on map). 

48948. So far from paying for the fencing round 
the whole way, you practically paid for half the 
fencing on the south side only ? — Yes. 


Aug. 26. 1907,' 
Mr. Henry 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. E. Thomas O’Donel examined. 


48949. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You reside at New- 
port House, Newport, County Mayo ?— Yes. . 

48950. You appear for the Irish Landowners Con- 
vention ?— Yes. I acted as agent for some years on 
the property of the trustees of the Achill Mission 
Estate, in the Island of AchiU, up to the year 1880, 
during which period the rents were well ami 
punctually paid. The land is altogether mountain 
and bog, and there is no land suitable for migration 
purposes on the estate. If some of the population 
could be induced to migrate to suitable holdings else- 
where I t hink it would be beneficial to them, and 
also to those remaining. I believe the Parish of 
Achill is one of the few districts in Ireland in which 
the population has increased in recent years. 

48951. Has there been much emigration from Achill ? 
— I don’t think so, so far as I know. 

48952. Sir John Colomb. — There is migration, but 
not emigration? — Yes, migration to England and 
Scotland. 

48953. Sir Francis Mow ait. — There is no land 
suitable for the purposes of migration? — I would say 
not. 

48954. If migration took place, would there be land 
proper for the enlargement of small holdings ? — 
There is only the bogland of which the present 
holdings are made up. The extension of the railway 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour to Achill Sound has given great 
facilities for sending fish to markets, which are caught 
round the island, and this industry could be much 
developed, and has already been largely encouraged 
by the Congested Districts 'Board. I consider the 
railway line should be extended from Claggan Ferry 
to Belmullet, which would develop that large and 
important district now entirely cut off from railway 
accommodation . 

48955. Where is Claggan Ferry? — About midway 
between Achill Sound and Mallaranny. 

48956. Sir John Colomb. — In your knowledge and 
experience, has the fishing naturally developed by 
reason of, or since the making of, the railway ? — I 
think it has, decidedly. 

48957. More people are turning their attention that 
way ? — Yes. 

48958. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Has the number of 
boats increased ? — I have not got statistics, but I am 
pretty certain that they are, because at the present 
time there is a great facility for sending lobsters 
over to the markets in England which used 
not to exist because of the difficulties of 
transit, and I am sure that this could be 
developed more. My wife has a fair-sized estate, 
m the neighbourhood of Newport, including a sub- 
stantial area of good grass lands in hand. These she 
is quite ready to sell at a price which, invested at 34 
per cent, will bring in the present income yielded by 
the agistments lettings. 

48959. Sir John Colomb.— You mean by that that 
ths m 9?®y received after the expenses of proving title 
and all that if invested at per cent, would leave 
her as she is? — Yes. 

48960. Sir Francis Mowatt. — With her net income 
as at present ?— Yes. In every case of a sale direct 
to the tenants, where a price has been arranged for a 
holding between landlord and tenant, and the price 
arranged is within the zones, the sale should not be 
stopped by any question as to security. 

• u- A hT 0U wiU bear in mind that the Exchequer 
is ultimately responsible? — Certainly. 

48961. Do yon think they should not interfere when 
they have reason to believe that the price at which 
the sale was completed would land them eventually 
£d?^ men i + ° f th ? sec J rrit y ? — I think that when a 
landlord and tenant make a bargain to purchase that 
is good enough security. 

Tno 4 , 8 j 62 ; Vi Though . x if the tenant fails the State is ulti- 
lSSV h f T U ? ty t0 find the m °hey ? — Everybody is 
sional failure. ^ Th '“ " 

thfS *>"•< ; the :•» is liable to fail is 

the fact that obliges the State to see that he does 
'Ll “EF ov > a »“ l » bargain that the State 
Will have to get him out of it?— Yes, but I think it 

gai 7 n ry he T°i! ld contract such a bar- 

gain. ine fact of the rent being iudicial nn,l +L, 

evident that ft?* f e . zone % sho ^ d be cone We 
Sir PBiscra Mowirr — X should be glad to lno» 


that it was a conclusive security, but I cannot 
that I see it. 8a 7 

48964. Mr. O’Kelly.— You say the fact of the rent 
being judicial, and the teims of sale within the zone 
should be conclusive evidence that the State is snffi’ 
ciently protected and the advance thoroughly secure 
Now, you have heard of the Blake-Forster Estate it 
the County Galway ? — Yes, but I do not know anythin! 
about it. 1 g 

48965. Have you heard that before the passage of 
the Act of 1903 the estate was offered at some twelve 
or fourteen years’ purchase?— No, I did not hear that 

48966. You may take it from me that that is so- 
that the tenants agreed to purchase at that price' 
that the Land Commission sent down their inspector 
and that the inspector reported that it was not se- 
curity for the advance that was asked ?— No, I have 
not heard anything about the details. 

48967. Take it from mo that that is so. After the 
Land Act of 1903 was passed the Blake-Eorster Es- 
tate was offered to the Estates Commissioners, and 
agreements were come to at prices of from eighteen 
to nineteen years’ purchase, in close proximity to the 
zones— I won’t say within them. Do you t.hinh it 
would he wise that an estate of that kind, coming 
within the zones, should be passed and the money 
advanced? — I don’t see why it should not be. 

48968. And that an estate which was not good 
security for twelve years’ purchase should be sold 
under the Land Act of 1903 at nineteen years’ pur- 
chase? — That is the value of the Land Commission. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Suppose it came within the zones 
there would be no inspection? 

48968a. Mr. Bryce. — It was before the Estates 
Commissioners? — It was the Land Commission, 

48969. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The Land Commission re- 
fused to advance twelve years’ purchase of this pro- 
perty, as a result of inspection. Coming within the 
zones you have no inspection. The sale must be 
automatically confirmed. Do you think, therefore, 
that your statement that when an estate comes within 
the zones that it should be conclusive evidence that the 
State is sufficiently protected and the advance tho- 
roughly secured? — Yes. 

48970. Bearing in mind the Blake-Forster Estate, 
do you still adhere to your statement? — 1 do, because 
that might bo only an individual case, or there may 
have been a mistake made about it. If they did not 
think it was security for twelve years’ purchase, I 
think they must have made a great mistake in not 
sanctioning the sale. 

48971. Before the Act of 1903 passed it was pro- 
posed to sell this property under the Ashbourne Ad 
An inspector of the Land Commission comes down 
and says : “ This estate is not worth twelve years' 
purchase, and we are going to tell the Land Com- 
mission not to advance the money on this property.” 
After the Act of 1903 passed, any sale the price in 
which falls within the zones must go through. Is 
that good for the State? — Yes, because when a land- 
lord and tenant agree they are the Best judges of the 
value of the property. 

48972. Observe that the landlord and tenant are 
not the only parties to the sale ?— They are the best 
judges of the value. 

48973. If the Land Commission valuer says that 
the property may not be able to pay the annuity re- 
presented by the twelve years’ purchase, do you think 
it good business for tlie State afterwards to allow a 
sale to go through at a price far in excess of the value’ 
— The gentleman evidently was not a master of his 
business who valued that. 

48974. Do you seriously put that forward? — Yes. 

48975. Did you hear what the Estates Commis- 
sioners did in the case? — No. 

48976. They refused to sanction the advance. You 
say that landlord and tenant are the best judges ot 
their own business ? — Yes. 

48977. Let me suggest that landlord and tenant «e 
not the only parties to a sale of the kind. 
security for the ultimate repayment of these annui- 
ties fails upon a second class of the community, other 
than landlord and tenant. It falls upon the r*‘ 
payers, professional men, artisans, shopkeepers, an 
I suggest that it is only right that there should « 
some revision of those agreements before they P 
through in order that improvident bargains would 
be made, and in order that the general ratepayers 
the country may not be involved in heavy finsnci 
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loss afterwards. Have you got any observation to 
make on that statement ?— Only what I have said. 

48978. I therefore take it that you think that the 
general community who guarantee the repayment of 
these annuities ought not to have their views con- 
sidered?— I don’t think that an occupying tenant is 
fool enough to 'bind himself to pay for a number 
of years an annuity that he is unable to pay. 

48979. Let me suggest this. Suppose .that a third 
party has to secure the repayment of the advance 
for &e purchase, he ought to be consulted ? — He may 
be consulted, but his opinion may not be taken. 

48980. How would you like to be called upon to go 
security, say in one of the looal banks, for a Mr. A, 
knowing in your heart that he never could pay that 
money back to the bank ? — I would not do so. 

48981. Therefore I suggest that the general tax- 
payer ought to be considered when these bargains 
are made ? — Perhaps you may think so. 

48982. Mr. Beyce. — Surely the cases are parallel? 
—I don’t think so. 

48983. Sir John Colomb. — You are being asked to 
compare prices offered now and rejected formerly on 
an estate that you know nothing about? — Absolutely 
nothing. 

48984. At all events at that time the landlord was 
paid in stock ? — He was. 

48985. And that stock was then at a premium? — 
It was. 

48986. Take it at 110. For every £100 the land- 
lord got £110? — Yes. 

48987. Then, again, the annuity which the tenant 
had to pay has been changed from 4 per cent, to 3j 
per cent. ? — Yes. 

48988. Therefore, talcing the annuity alone, the 
difference in the annuity makes a difference in the 
number of years’ purchase that a landlord can re- 
ceive without a tenant paying any more ? — Of course 
it does. 

48989. Then, again, in this particular estate, of 
which you know nothing, for all you know the rents 
may have been reduced since the offer of 12 years’ 
purchase was made? — They may. 

48990. Therefore you oannot draw any general de- 
duction from a property about which you know no- 
thing ?— Certainly not. 

48991. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am not going 
into the general question, but I wish to 
ask one or two short questions arising out of your 
paragraph. Why do you say th^t the State (is 
protected if the terms of purchase fall within the 
zones ?— Because it is probably a judicial rent. 

48992. The reason I ask you' this is ; in answer to 
one of the Commissioners you said landlord and 
tenant were sure to agree about terms that were 
P°n S1 V, e ' ^ ^ at were so, how did the zones oome 
m?— Because it is within the zones; isn’t it? 

48993. But the zones would not be reauired if the 
bargain between landlord and tenant were always 
secure. That is why I put the question? — I am 
speaking within the zones at present. 

48994 That as the point. I want to know how it 
was that because a bargain fell within the zones the 
Mke WSS secure< ^ ^ — You could leave that out if you 

48998 You spoke of legislation. Are you aware 
that under the Act of 1903 if the Congested Dis 
nets Board purchase an estate in Achill the zones 
— 1 was nofc aware of that. 

^ Most Rev. ©r. O’Donnell.— They do not apply at 
trictoCrd 0490 *P urc ^ ase by the Congested Dis- 

O’ Kelly. — That is, it does not prevent 
P"* 0 * — ^ < * oes n °l alter the case in the case of 
purchase. 

fj 1 ' Oolomb. — It is not peculiar to Achill. 

illn.t • 1>r - O’Donnell.— Which is merely for 
-n j Lon. Whenever the Congested Districts 
ra. buy an estate the zones do not apply. 

^ r ' KAvanagh. — H ave you known of any 
taking place in this country ? — In the 
westport Union? 

i d.irect sales f rom landlord to tenant 
. . r 7 16 of 1903? — I don’t think so, except in 
T 'Lhat was a case of my own, in which 

^^ted Districts Board. 

th-it? • Were there any non-judicial tenants on 
'act WaS ° nly a ® rass f arm > as a matter of 


49000. A great many direct sales have taken place Aug. 26, 1907. 
through the country? — Yes. — 

49001. There would be non- judicial tenants on ^ r - Thomas 
many of those? — Yes. O’Doneb 

49002. Therefore there would be inspection ? — Yes. 

49003. Have you ever heard of any being upset by 
the inspectors not considering the price secured? — I 
have not. It may have occurred, but it did not come 
under my knowledge. 

Mr. O’Kblly. — With regard to this estate, I will 
give you a decision of Mr. Commissioner Bailey to 
show that after all there was something in what I 
was saying. He speaks of this Blalce-Forster Estate : 

“For 'both of the above reasons, either of which 
would, in our opinion, be sufficient, we, in the exer- 
cise -of our discretion, refuse to declare the lands 
comprised in the originating application am estate 
for the purposes of the Act, and must decline to be 
parties to proceeding to sanction an advance which 
would impose loss on the taxpayers.” So, after all, 
the taxpayers must be considered. 

49004. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — What is your next 
point? — Where owners signify their willingness to 
sell grass farms the offer is conditional on having 
their tenanted land purchased simultaneously. 

49005. Each owner can make his own proposal? — 

Yes. 

49006. He may offer to sell his grass land and 
tenanted land together? — Yes. That is the opinion, 

I think, that is widespread through the landlords of 
the County Mayo. 

49007. Mr. O’Kelly. — Don’t you think that that 
is the view which the tenants also take, that they 
should be sold together? — That is the view of the 
landlords. I don’t know what the tenants’ views 
are. 

49008. You live in the County Mayo, and are 
familiar with the public opinion of the county? — 

Yes. 

49009. Don’t you think it is the widespread view 
of the tenants that the grass land should be sold 
with the tenanted land ? — I think they would be very 
glad to get that land. 

49010. Do you think it is the view of the landlords 
also? — Yes. They wish to sell their .grass lands, pro- 
vided that tire tenanted land is purchased also. 

49011. They axe willing to sell the tenanted and 
nntenanted together? — Yes. 

49012. And hand the whole property over bodily 
to a purchasing authority ? — Yes. 

49013. Have you heard of a farm called the 
Cramagh Farm? — Yes. 

49014. Does the procedure followed by the land- 
lord in that particular case altogether square with 
youT view? — I am not quite sure if it is the farm 
near Ballina that you are referring to? 

49015. Yes? — I don’t quite know about it. 

49016. You read the local newspapers? — Yes, but 
I don’t believe all I see in them. 

49017. I am sure I agree with you? — I don’t know 
anything about your views. I am sure they are 
very good, but at the same time I might disagree 
with you. 

49018. You know that the Cramagh Farm is on a 
property which is congested, though not scheduled ns 
congested on account of the acreage of the holding?— I, 
do not know where it lies. 

49019. It is in Ardagh, three miles from Ballina. 

The landlady there has 113 acres of grazing land, and 
instead of selling the grazing land and the tenanted 
portion of the property to the Congested Districts 
Board or the Estates Commissioners, she proposed, in 
the first instance, to stripe the land herself, charging 
fines for it, and, having done that, afterwards to 
sell under the Land Act of 1903, in that way rushing 
up the prices from the old average of seventeen or 
eighteen years’ purchase, to close on forty years’ pur- 
chase. You have heard of that case? — I did not 
really interest myself in the proceedings at all. 

49020. And, furthermore, selling under the Act of 
1903, the rent would be upon the grazing land, which 
is grazing rent, and about twice the ordinary judicial 
rent in the district? — She might have been quite 
entitled to it. 

49021. But you say that where owners signify their 
willingness to sell their grass lands the offer is con- 
ditional on having their tenanted land purchased 
simultaneously, and I submit to you that the attitude 
of some of the Mayo landlords is greatly at variance 
with your statement? — I think the majority of them 
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,, 1M7 «. ». I-«J. I don't know .boat individual M. 

’ ■ Ttere may be an exception. , 

Mr. R. Thomas 49022. There are three altogether in the county < 
O’Donel. That case appears to me to be an exception, noni 
what yon tell me. , ,, « _ 

49023. Yon would not approve of the procedure 
adopted there?— I don’t know all the details. 

49024 If I have described it accurately would you 
approve of it?— I would' have to know more about the 
case before I could give an opinion. All prices should 
■be fixed 'by an independent tribunal, composed ot the 
most impartial men. I cannot accept the Estates 
Commissioners as independent between the parties; 
and however impartial they may be, or intend to be, 
it is eminently objectionable to have the purchaser 
determining the price in every instance. 

49025. Mr. Sutherland. — You have no confidence 
in the Estates Commissioners ? — The reason I put that 
is this — A rather peculiar case occurred in the County 
Mayo. There was a landlord who was receiving about 
£3,000 a year for grazing land, and the Estates Com- 
missioners approached him with the idea of getting 
him to sell, and he said he would. The inspectors 
came down and inspected the place and then went 
back, and the Commissioners offered a price which 
would have reduced his income by £500 a year. That 
evidence was given at Crossmolina before you the 
other day. It was referred to in Colonel Knox Gore’s 
evidence. 

49026. Was the assumption that whatever the man 
put forward as his claim should be conceded'? Has 
not the tribunal the right when both sides are before 
it to use its discretion as to what the proper price 
should be? — So has the landlord to say he could not 
accept the offer. 

49027. Suppose that it was the Land Commission, 
would not they do the same tiling? — I am only il- 
lustrating this as a case. 

49028. You say you object on the ground that they 
themselves are the purchasers. 'Suppose that the fixa- 
tion were transferred to the Land Commission, would 
not they also be judges in their own case? — Yes, 
they would. 

49029. Why is there an objection to the Estates 
Commissioners compared with every other tribunal you 
have in Ireland? — I am only speaking of this in- 
dividual case. 

49030. You are making a general statement?—! 
am taking that one case that came under my notice 
as an example. 

49031. You simply object that they did not agree 
with the landlord in his opinion as to what was the 
value of his estate? — Exactly. 

49032. But it is not their duty to do that. Their 
duty is to fix an impartial price?— They fixed an 
patently the price to suit them. 

49033. What you contend for is that the price put 

forward by the landlord should be the price paid? I 

aon t say that at all. Landlords sometimes ask more 
than they expect to get. 

49034. Then if it 
than they expect?— 
year. 


s agreed to they would get more 
i was not going to lose £500 a 


9035. Sir John Colomb. — All, I take it, you mean 
y this paragraph is that there is a feeling among 
e landowners that the Estates Commissioners, being 
the purchasers, should not be the absolute and 
arbitrary fixers of the price ?_' Yes. 

+W 0 *! 6 ' Sutherland.— But your example was 

fixer h of 86l !h« °^ d , te T th ® absolute and a^itrary 

ah BA ■ dont raoan *t 

ail. He did not name a price at all. He expressed 


would reduce his income by £500 a year 

49037. Mr. Bara.— la it quite comet to ,, 
Estates Commissioners the purchasers ?— Thev ,5 
be in this case. " " ou » 

49038. The real purchasers are the tenants Lw 
are no tenants in this case. 

49039. The Estates Commissioners are rmlv „ . 
nol. They would bo tl,« pure).™ it th!!, 
chasing for their own benefit. They are not Th 
fore the public are entitled to look on them J l!' 
portal people. The real purchasers are ths tiS 
—But m the ease (o which I refer there 
tenant. 110 

49040. There were going to be tenants. The Estate 
Commissioners always purchase for the sake of rivin. 
to tenants ? —But at the present moment there is mt 

49041. But it is not fair to make tC™S, 
of the Estates Commissioners being judges in fJ: 
own cases. They are not. They are judges betroa 
the landlord and the persons who are going tn mt a. 
landlord’s land?-Yos, but there is no pereon ffi 
at the moment, and the property is vested in then 
for the moment. 

49042. They have no object but to see that justice is 
done?— No, but apparently in this case justice is not 
done. 

49043. Mr. O' Kelly.- -Is your distrust of the Es- 
tates Commissioners based on the other case or that' 
— That is the case I base it on. 

49044. Upon that isolated case you urge that the 
Estates Commissioners are not independent between 
tho parlies ?— T am perfectly sure that they are tho- 
roughly fair in their opinion, but I don’t think they 
will give justice. 

49045. _ Don't you think that the circumspection 
with which tho Estates Commissioners approached the 
appraisement of value on this property would also be 
observed by the Congested Districts Board if they did 
their business properly?— I don’t know. Do yon 
mean that the Congested Districts Board would follow 
the same lines as the Estates Commissioners? 

49046. Certainly?— I should say that the Congested 
Districts Board would be better judges. They have a 
good deal more experience. 

49047. How are. they better judges? — They have 
been longer at the business. 

49048. But those who wore engaged in the business 
for the Estates Commissioners have long experience 
in the business? — Not so long as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. 

49049. You speak from absolute knowledge of the 
fact ? — Yes. I am pretty certain of it. No proposi- 
tion could be. fairer than this, and I have authority 
for putting it in : “ The Mayo owners, almost the 
whole, will sell tenanted and untenanted land on the 
basis of getting their incomes at 3^ per cent, basis." 
To ask them to sell for less would be inequitable, and, 
I would say, nothing short of confiscation. There is 
one matter I would like to mention in reference to 
Mr. M'Hale’s evidence. He said this morning that I 
had offered Mrs. O’Donel’s (my wife’s) property at 
Newport for sixteen years’ purchase. That is inaccu- 
rate. There was no negotiation of tliis sort. 

49050. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Y ou say that Mr. M 'Hale's 
statement is inaccurate? — Yes. 

49051. That may be so. But arc you aware that 
negotiations proceeded between the tenants and your 
predecessor ? — I am not aware of it. 

49052, Might it be so without your knowing. it 1- 
T don’t think so. I would wish to add to my evident 
that I think great credit is due to Mr. Doran for the 
able manner in which he has been carrying out the 
migration schemes in the country so far as I have seen 
them. 


Mr. Patrick 
Sweenay. 


SoX«JrL I '“ ,0 “ m «™—To„ reside at Achffl 

rSXraTXS? 0 ” ““ “ ] “ d W X 

XT,,!' 


Mr. Patrick Sweeney examined. 


The girls have to go to Scotland even as early 
twelve years of age, when they should be at sdu 
About 1,100 young boys and girls leave Achill ev 
year and about 1,000 men go to England. , 
49057. Do any of the men migrate to the coal nu 
in Scotland ? — Very few. They go to Scotland to 
potato fields, and act as gangers for the women to 
the potatoes, and this, that, and the other,. an< 
think it would be a great act of charity to do* 
thing possible to keep the women at home, ‘‘j 
cruel thing to see women in the fields digging 
and putting them into big hampers which they M 
put on their backs. 
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49058 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o the women 
cultivate the fields while the men are away ?— At home 
here they do the sowing generally. They don’t leave 
until the 1st of June. They return m October. 

49059. 0» the average, how many women go to 
Scotland in the year from Achill ? — Between the boys 

and women about 1,100. 

49060. You could not specify how many are women 
and how many boys? — About two-thirds are women. 
The others are boys. 

49061. How do they travel ? — There was a steamer to 
Glasgow got up in opposition to the railway company. 
During the season it takes about 700. The railway 
company gets the balance. 

49062. Does the railway company carry some of 
those who go to Scotland? — Yes. They go by rail 
from Achill Sound to Dublin, and then by boat to 
Glasgow. 

49063. Sir Francis Mowatt. — C ould you tell me 
what some hardy woman or girl brings back from 
those four months’ work?— From £8 to £10 on an 
average. 

49064. And the young men? — The men in England, 
if they have a fair harvest, make from £12 to £15. 
Some of them come home with £5. If they get a good 
season for hay and it lasts only about four weeks 
they have to come home then. If they get a wet 
season it prolongs the work, and they make more 
money. 

49065. Don’t they stop over for the grain harvest ? — 
Some don’t. They have too long to wait to support 
themselves. 

49066. So you like it to be wet in England and fine 
in Ireland? — Yes, that would pay them better. 

49067. Sir John Colomb. — I understood your main 
objection to seeing the women going is that they have 
to carry weights on their backs ? — Some of these sacks 
are over 2 cwt. 

49068. Are you aware that all over Europe women 
work in the fields ? — I have travelled a good deal over 
England, and I have not seen it. 

49069. But on the Continent? — I have not been on 
the Continent. 

49070. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W here do they 
carry the hampers ? — In Scotland. 

49071 Do they go very much for weeding potatoes? 
—No; digging. If there was some industry started 
m the place to keep the women at home it "would be 
a grand thing. It would be a charitable thing to do. 

49072. Do any of the girls go for the fish cleaning 
and curing in Scotland ?— Never. 

49073. Sir John Colomb. — H ave you got any in- 
dustry in your mind that could be made to pay here 
commercially ? — If there was hosiery or lace-making 
thing™ 6 industry like that it; would ^ » wry good 

49074. Have you got no lace-making here at all? — 
* ®, Slsters of Mercy have started a small branch here 
at the convent. 

49075- Is that successful ?— It is. 

„ 5 - long has it been established? — About 
months. In reference to the holdings, I may say 
thpi 14 ml quite lm P°8sible for the people to live on 
for i S . s ® a . rcel y a year but we are crying out 

vear T f ’ 1 * ls a . demoralising thing, and this 
nast’ am afrald ' w dl be worse than any for the 
Mure “ yCarS " The potato crop is almost a total 
other^ J+o° 3 f° 1 T y°uld the people here go to 

think so 4 ° f Ireland lf the y 8 ot farms?— I don’t 

rebevo 8 +^ ler6fc ?^- it; comes this, that in order to 
XL 2 C ° Ildlt J. on J of the people as at present 
to migration™^ be -* d o° n ? locaI1 Y- You cannot look 
migrate. 4 ° d ° — * I ear *bat they would not 

do you sugdest^i tv ®'® 0NNE3 ^-— ' What industry 
Congested dTI 1 t hmk , would be wise for the 
available to t buy U P what Iand is 

holdings.’ divide it up for the enlargement of 

able?— Thai ® ITTHEaLAND - — I s there much land avail- 

49081, T * g00i 

«ud there L/, 0 ™ g “-°mb.— G razing farms ?— Yes. 
bog. ver y lurge tracts of bog too— cutaway 

—Which ?^ THER: p AND - — Whi ch can be reclaimed ? 

490RX r, . reclaimed. 

°es it rest - upon, clay or rock ?— On. clay. . 


49084. Mr. Bryce. — Has the fishing rather fallen 
off here ? — No ; it has rather increased. 

49085. Lately? — Yes. Ten years ago we had not 

got one of those nobbies or fishing boats that the Con- 
gested Districts Board has. We have purchased 
eight of them on the island at present — they have 
got them on the five years’ system. 

49086. Are they doing well with them ? — One season 
was good with them, but this season is against them. 

49087. The weather was bad ?— Yes, and the fishing 
was bad too. 

49088. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 

suggestion to make about developing the fishing? I 

have. We are very badly off for pier accommodation 
here. There are a few suggestions that I would wish 
to make if it is within the province of the Commission 
to hear them. There is a pier at Darby’s Point that 
we would like extended. That is where all these 
nobbies come to land their supplies of fish. It is at 
Achillbeg Island, about five miles from here. 

49089. Sir John Colomb. — Is there a good road to 
14 Yes > a splendid road. If there was an extension 
of 200 feet I think that boats of 100 tons could easily 
float at half tide or less. We are talking this long 
time of a harbour of refuge. There is a very natural 
place for a harbour at Ballycurraun. It is about 
nine miles from here. It is a natural harbour as it 
is. If a few thousand pounds were spent on a pier 
any boat could save itself by going there. It is near 
Mallaranny. There is no fishing boat but would take 
refuge there. There is a natural landing to this pier 
at Darby s point. At present in rough weather boats 
have to make for Westport, but if there was a proper 
pier where I have mentioned they would be quite safe. 

49090. Mr. Sutherland.— T hen you would have two 
sets of piers, one for landing and one for refuge ?— 
Quite so, ,and I tihink that it is a veiy essential 
thing. Another point is this. Just opposite the 
coastguard station, if there were a few rocks re- 
moved, at a cost of a few hundred pounds, it would 
be a great improvement. There is a very fine pier 
at Keel, on which the Congested /Districts Board 
spent about £5,000 or £6,000, which is, however, 
choked up and lit would be a great matter if it 
could be cleared. The cost would be not more than 
a few hundred pounds. 

49091. If the harbour was so much required, and 
was made at such a large expenditure, why was not 
it kept going? — I fail to understand why the Board 
of Works or the Congested Districts Board did not 
finish it properly, instead of leaving a bar at the 
entrance. 

49092. The currents have collected it? — No. I 

understand it has been there since the completion 
of the work. 

49093. Bnt the bar is the result of the working of 
the wind and the currents, and, if removed now, 
will have to be removed again ?— That often happens, 
but in this case the bar has 'been there since the 
work finished. 

49094. You complain of the fisheries not being 
developed through lack of piers. In this case, where 
a paer has been built at a large expenditure of 
money, it has not been kept going ?— The (boats can- 
not enter there on .account of this bar. 

49095. Sir 'Francis Mowatt. — So that it has never 
been of use since it was made? — Not a bit. 

49096. Mr. Sutherland. — It was made in 1886, 
and was a heap of ruins in 1897, and it was recon- 
structed by the Congested 'Districts Board ? — I am 
very much in favour of this Claggan Station Rail- 
way. It is a very essential thing. It will open up 
the district, benefit the people considerably, and 
give employment. It is a most useful line. We 
have the authority of the Directors of the Midland 
Great Western Railway for saying that they will 
work it if it is constructed. 

49097. Mr. O’Kelly. — You mean the Mallaranny 
to Belmullet Railway? — Quite so. There is another 
poor district that I want to bring to your attention. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour built a bit of a bridge at 
Dooeega, which is a most congested village. Un- 
fortunately the waves came and swept the whole 
structure away. Mt. Balfour, from h£s private 
purse, generously gave this bridge to Dooeega. Now 
that it is broken the people on the two sides of the 
village cannot communicate with each other. An- 
other very important thing is the dredging of this 
channel here from Achill Sound to Darby’s Point. 
Since- the Abridge was built the whole place was 
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Mr. Patrick 
Sweeney, 


choked -up. Sand has accumulated in the channel, 
and boats that used to come through at Darby s 
Point to fish in. the channel are blocked, and if there 
■were a dredger employed to clear the Channel from 
Achill Sound to Darby’s Point it would be a vast 
improvement and a great benefit to the people. 
Eventually I think that the people of Achill must 
live on the fishing and stick to the fishing. I dont 
know any industry, except the fishing, that I feel 
we can do much with. 

49098. Sir John Colo mb.— Have any representa- 
tions been made to the County Council of the Agri- 
cultural Department as to the necessity of dredging 
owing to the silting up at this particular point 
doing so much damage ? — I happen to be a member 
of the County 'Council, and I would say that we are 
so handicapped with nates that it is impossible to 
make any further grants. 

49099. Mr. Sutherland. — -'What is the amount of 
your rates ? — I think it is 6s. &d. on buildings and 
3s. Ad. on land. 

49100. Sir John Oolomb. — Are rates very much 
higher now than they were before the establishment 
of the County Councils ? — They are about the same. 

49101. You don’t believe there has been any re- 
cent increase of nates ? — We are complaining very 
much of the rates on buildings. 

49102. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You are aware that the in- 
crease has been progressive, owing to the fact that 
County Councils have been compelled to provide for 
expenditure in connection with, matters that the 
Grand Jury had nothing to do with, for instance, 
agricultural and technical instruction, sheep dip- 
ping, and so on ; .and .you are aware that we had to 
borrow a large sum. of £30,000 in connection with 


the lunatic asylum, and that all these thin 
money ?— Yes, and there were pensions to old 
There were eight nobbies purchased bv tha “• 
here, and I would ask the consideration .^? 
Congested Districts Board to extend th e tim! 
years longer The men got five years to 
they borrowed. These two seasons have t ■ 
them. They have paid a big price ; they aibK!? 
and as long as they get the money they will 
The Congested. Districts Board has given thin 9 ‘f 
of pounds in Achill. I have never klown \ 
process to be given to any man. That is the hilw 
character oould be given the community .as refj 
paying thedr debts. .So I would recommend thf™ 
tension of the time by five years longer. They }/ 5 
•already paid off one year’s instalments. The» 
no more congested corner of Ireland than Achill i“ 
the name of goodness buy up the place. In the mid? 
bounng island, Clare Island, they are prosoeX 
Before the Congested Districts Board got it there 
nothing but steamers with soldiers going there 
strive to extract rents and rates. w 

49103. You want something done for Achill sad, „ 
was done for Clare Island ?— Certainly ; to buy ih, 
land, stripe it, and redistribute it. 3 * 

49104. Most Rev. Dr. O’DoNNELL.-The land i> 
Ciare Island is very much better than the land k 
Achill? — I believe it is. 

— Ye^ 5 ’ And iS m ° re difficult to do an ything here? 

49106. Mr. O’Kelly.— W ould those who oc tm 
grass land in Achill have any great objection to m 
with it to the Congested Districts Board if they tool 
at for the desirable work that you suggest ?— I belie; 
that the majority would be favourable. 

49107. The minority would be obstinate ?— Yes 


key. Martin 
Conncllan. 


Rev. Martin Connellan examined. 


49108. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You are stationed 
in Achill 1- — Yes. I am acting as administrator. I 
have only been here a few weeks, so that I cannot 
know much personally, but during the short time 
that I am here I know from observation that there 
are great possibilities for the island if a paternal 
government were to look after us in an adequate 
manner. Both land and sea are capable of develop- 
ment. I confine myself to the land. If you only just 
run through the island and look at the land as I have 
myself for the short time that I have been here you 
will see evidence that improvements can be effected in 
the lands. You will see the picturesque patches of 
tilled land, growing meadow, rich meadow, and you 
will see those patches in the most barren parts of the 
island — on the mountains and in the bogs— and they 
1 a 10 ?*? m if>bt be done if proper assistance was 
afforded. We have the population increasing here, 
i Vnn SUr ?> r jfnn g to ? nd t * lafc we have at present about 
6,000 or 7,000 people on the island at present ; and I 
?“1, informed, and I believe correctly,, that nearly 
p °P u l at T \ 8 aw 7 at P resent working in 
England and Scotland, including not only men and 
women, but boys and girls who should be at school. 
With such an active industrious people if the land 
wW d fu med P ro P“ J y i(: would be able to grow crops 
/loifto % ca T not b e Poured at present. V 

A* 4 ;™?' ^ ir JoHN Oolomb.— Do you mean farm 
drains?— As you go through the island yon will see 

coul^thpr th -7 were drained the farms 

Amin . be drained quite conveniently. 

49110. Are the farms well drained ?— Some of them 
fT, t Wher V°» have a°comforSbk 
™ , C t a ?? rd to s P end a few pounds you will 

S ni “ lr “ d » «->*- 

anrfthe ^ there is that population on this land, 
? ■ men . ar ® here from November to May which 

the time for draining, what are they doing if they 


are not draining ? — I cannot give you an answer, bai 
I know that they must be employed, especially tte 
men. 

49112. I am talking of their own farms ?— I take ii 
that the men certainly work on their own farms, aid 
as regards the women if there were some industries 
started, such as stitching, knitting, spinning, or some- 
thing like that it would be a good thing to keep then 
going in winter time. 

49113. Mr. Kavanagh. — How do you account Im 
there being no emigration to America from Achill?— 
They do emigrate, but to a limited extent. 

49114. You say that the population is increasing !- 
I have read that the statistics show that Achill ii 
the only place where you have the population in- 
creasing. I cannot go beyond that. 

49115. There cannot be much emigration?— I sup- 
pose that you have not so much as yon have els- 
where. 

49116. How do you account for that in such a poor 
district ? — Because the migrants go away and earn u 
much during the summer months as will keep them 
during the winter. 

49117. They do that in other parts and yet they 
emigrate? — Not so -much as in other parts of the 
country. I know -a good deal about Galway, Maj*, 
and Roscommon, and I have no hesitation i n saying 
that this is the only district in which the girls es- 
pecially migrate all round. I hope that we shall get 
assistance at this particular time. Perhaps this is 
not the place to sound the note of warning, but, ns- 
fortunately, I will have to sound it soon. The rain, 
as you will see going along, has the potato crop 
destroyed, and- also the oats to some extent. It i* 1 
hard task, but I am afraid that it is a task that we 
shall have to go through — to support the people dunng 
the winter months. I am afraid that we shall hare a 
very bad winter and a very bad spring. 


Mr. Patrick 
O’Donnell. 




Mr. Patrick O’Donnell examined. 


work of the Congested Districts Board on the St 
property. I must say that we are no paid agita 
but the elected representatives of the people, and 
a better knowledge of the wants and requirement 
the district than any paid official of the Board. 

49119. Sir John Colomb. — He did not say 
agitators? — Well, agitators. So far as we »» 
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„ no ,i we are only too happy to co-operate with the 
Pleated Districts Board. There can be no doubt 
i +Aver but the resale of the mountain to Stouey 
huge job, and if the opinion of Canon Grealy 
. "I the representatives were consulted, this deal would 
ha ve taken place. The remarks made by Mr. 
with reference to Canon Grealy are entirely 
ncalled for when he says that “this stab in the 
hack ” was probably because he did not call on Canon 
rWv and he was not consulted in the working of 
JL Board in the district. It is a well-known fact 
that Canon Grealy has always taken a deep interest 
in the welfare of the poor of his parish, and also was 
most anxious to facilitate and co-operate with the 
Board in the great question of relieving congestion, 
and it was on his suggestion and advice the O’Donel 
farms (in Newport) were purchased at 7£ years’ pur- 
chase on the valuation, while Mr. Doran gave 26 
rears’ purchase for the tenants’ interests on inferior 
land on the Stoney Estate. Indeed I feel certain that 
Canon Grealy would not at all feel honoured by a call 


these operations of the Congested Districts Board? — 

^ 49121. What do you think of them ? — I believe they 
have been a great failure, and I can only say that the 
re-sale of the mountain to Mr. Stoney was a grievous 
mistake on the part of the Congested Districts Board. 

49122. Sir John 'Colomb. — What is the particular 
work of the Board that you consider is a great 
failure? — The re-sale of this mountain to the land- 
lord. 

49123. Is that all? — It would have been better to 
give it to the people. 

49124. Is there anything else in which you say that 
the Congested Districts Board has been a failure, or 
do you mean these particular cases ? — These few cases. 

49125. And only those few cases ? — The Congested 
Districts Board has done tremendous work and a great 
amount of good in the country. I would be very sorry 
to see it abolished. On the contrary, I would be glad 
to have it added to and strengthened. Unquestion- 
ably, if Canon Greally had been consulted before this 
sale it would not have taken place, and it would have 
saved a lot of unpleasantness. 

49126. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They have 
acquired the land and the rents are being collected, 
and that rent is being expended on improving the 
lands and making them much better for the tenants 
who get them? — That is so, but this land taken has 
not been striped yet, and some of the tenants offered 
holdings on the place have refused to take them. 

49127. Ton may be perfectly sure that there will be 
someone to take it? — One of the tenants who was 
offered it would not take it. He has got a holding 
from Mr. Doran. 

49128. Do you think it could 'be offered before the 
Board became owner of the estate ? — It could not be ; 
but I heard from one of the tenants that they would 
Le offered holdings on the estate, and he said he would 
not take it. 

49129. It has not been offered yet? — Along the sea- 
board of the Westport Union, which runs from the 

.llenes bo Blacksod Bay, the fishing industry is 
principally carried on in small boats and curraghs 
and for the want of proper harbour accommodation, 
and larger boats, the fishermen of the district are un- 
1 a f eap tIle . 8 reat advantages which could be 
enved from having suitable vessels. Herring and 
mackerel are the principal kinds of fish taken, but 
n ’ , S> plaice, sole, turbot, haddock and lobsters 
m also taken in abundance. The principal fisher- 
1 R the village of Currane, Achill, have 
t,. , 8°t some large fishing boats from the Congested 
fho *■ ,? ar< l> an( l I have learned from them that 

,’ me flowed for paying up those instalments on 
1 ? uo ^ 1 too short (five years), and unless 
cr.mnfn Jr t , lme extended to ten years, they must be 
compelled to hand back those boats again. 

idea^'-J! 1 * J °f N CoxOMB -— Can you give me any 
five ven™ man l las made on these boats in the 

h,T ' 0,lI J h » d * h » >><»*« <or ™« 

years butfW™ 1 f ?I r< ?P a y in 8 the money was five 
In the n.-w yoold Wls h it extended to ten years, 
of ■mihlTp ™ twenty years there has been a great waste 
the coast °7, ln ere «tion of useless piers along 
has 1 am of opinion that fully £50,000 

rown away on such works in the Westport 


Union alone by the Board of Works ; for instance, at 
Lecanvy, which cost £7,500, at Dugort, and the 
Valley in Achill, where there is neither a boat nor a 
fisherman, and the Mallaranny pier, where a boat 
has not lain alongside since it was built. 

49131. Mr. Sutherland. — When the piers have not 
brought boats in the past how are they to bring them 
in the future ? — Those are useless piers in their present 
state. 

49132. Do you think that was never said before 
these piers tvere built?— But I am saying it now 
again as a practical fisherman who knows it. 

49133. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Mallaranny pier is perfectly 
useless ?— Yes. A pier has been built at Dugort by 
the Congested Districts Board, at a cost of £1,832, 
although there is neither a fishing boat nor a fisher- 
man within miles of the place. There can be no 
question of this. 

49134. Sir John Colomb. — And do no fishermen 
come in from other places ? — At times they may come 

49135. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do the Iniskea 
men come in there ? — Yes, occasionally, and they come 
up here to Achill Sound principally. 

49136. You were nearly forgetting that? — They 
come up principally to Achill Sound and sell their 
lobsters here. I also see that £1,849 has been ex- 
pended on a pier at Keel, and I must say the work 
done does not appear to be worth the expenditure — 
the entrance i3 so narrow that an ordinary rowing 
boat can hardly pull her oars clear of the rocks on 
each side ; besides the place is filled up with rocks and 
boulders. I would strongly recommend that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should thoroughly clean and 
deepen the harbour at Cloghan (Currane, Achill), so 
that the fishermen could enter in all states of the 
weather. 

49137. The Congested Districts Board has four piers 
in Achill and I am afraid that you do not approve of 
any of them ? — I will, with great pleasure, approve 
of the one at Currane, Achill, where there is a large 
population, but no one will approve of building a 
pier where there is no fishing population and no boat. 
There is no boat within three miles of the Valley in 
Achill, but the pier there was not built by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

49138. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We won’t go back to 
these old piers. We all agree that it was a msitake? 
— Achill has a large migratory population. As Mr. 
Sweeney has said large numbers migrate to England 
and Scotland every year, but I think that there is a 
great future before Achill in the way of fishing and 
industries. The Mavo County Committee of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction sent a crochet instruc- 
tress to the island for six months, and she has in- 
farmedi me that more intelligent or industrious girls 
she has not yet met in Mayo. Some of them, after 
three months’ training, were able to earn from 5s. 
to 7s. per week at crochet work, together with doing 
their household duties with their parents at home. I 
believe if the Congested Districts Board sent about 
three crochet instructresses to the island during the 
winter months that it might, after some time, be the 
means of stopping the demoralising annual migration 
of the girls of Achill to Scotland. 

49139. Sir John Colomb. — There is a lace school? — 
Yes. It is working under the nuns. There is also- 
some pretty good land, in fact four or five good farms 
of land ; one owned by Mrs. M ‘Donnell, of the 
Valley, another owned by Mr. Sweeney, senior, and 
Mr. Sweeney, junior. Mr. -Sweeney has informed me 
that they will have no objection to selling their lands 
at a fair price. So far back as 1846 or 1847 all these 
lands on the island belonged in fact to the tenants. 
The rental of the island of Achill was £800. By the 
year 1879, when the Land League was started, it 
had been raised up aB high as £5,000. The fisher- 
men of the Currane portion of Achill are as pro- 
gressive as any to be found on the west coast of 
Ireland. To show that they prosecute their fishing 
with great energy ond industry I may mention that 
some of them have gone down as far as DoWning's 
Bay in Donegal and have been fairly successful there. 
Some of them in fact do not return home until 
Christmas, and on their behalf I put in a statement 
which speaks for itself in relation to fishing and 
mining and soforth. 

L 2 
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Mr. John M'Govern examined. 


49140. Sir Francis Mo watt. — You are a member of 
the County Council of Mayo and reside in Newport ? 
— Yes. I represent Newport West on the Rural Dis- 
trict Council, where is situated this Stoney estate 
that you have heard so much about. It is not neces- 
sary for me to refer to the matter now in detail, 
hut I may say that so far as Canon Grealy’s evi- 
dence was concerned I thoroughly agree with it, but 
he made one slight mistake with regard to that man 
Conway, the herd. He had two daughters and a son 
out in Colorado, and the most of the money he was 
in possession of, I believe, he got from those three. 
It has been stated here that Mr. Stoney would not 
sell the arable land unless he got back the mountain. 
I deny this, because on the 9th of November, 1903, 
I was one of a deputation who accompanied the ten- 
ants to Mr. Jones, who was head landlord, and Mr. 
Jones stated to us that he was only too anxious to 
sell, and that in any place he would invest his money 
he would get better results than he was getting from 
Mr. Stoney, as he held under lease. The Stoney 
portion of the estate was vested in the Congested 
Districts Board in March, 1905, and the entire Jones 
Estate was vested in the Congested Districts Board in 
June, 1905. Consequently, if Stoney never gave his 
consent to sell the Congested Districts Board would 
get possession of the land. The Stoneys were only the 
middlemen. 

49141. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Had he a lease? 
— I think he had a lease, but it appears that as I am 
on the question of this mountain Mr. Doran made a 
statement in my presence here to the efiect that Mr. 
Stoney’s farming arrangements would be disarranged 
if he sold this land. 

49142. Mr. Stoney said that to Mr. Doran ?— Mr. 
Stoney has not grazed this grazing farm within my 
memory One portion of it, Rockfield, was grazed 
on .“e 11 months’ system by Pat Moran and others. 

49143. Mr. O’Kelly. — So you don’t think that the 
statement of Mr. Stoney to Mr. Doran was accurate? 
—l don t believe a word of it, because the man did 
not farm himself. I might mention that immediately 
after getting the answer from Mr. Jones that he was 
perfectly willing to sell a deputation of the tenants 
TOIM OB I Mr. Stoney. Mr. Jone., Mr. Stoney, end 
To eker were ,-”i a shooting expedition that day. 
Seiflhfrhffd Mr.Joiee, Mr. Stoney proniJd 
ejieo 1 . ad objection to sell the land. 

48M4. Sir John Coiojm.-At a fair price ?_Yes. 

Sit SwS" P ”“' 1 5 oh ' m The Congested B i B - 

J “totonnoed operation;, on the land 
fid ‘which. ™ 

£? ^ a . “eiraem, and tohen some of 

Sent^SL “f “ Sir K< « er Miner's 

lES-fkFVi? 01 ® aSd onJeriid fto® off. It 
M> Ston^V’e' 1, & “ " ght of ™ * Place thaf 
»enl?Z r , „ 14 a PP“» ■!» that they 

up a quarry and put up a shed to nse as a 
SSttfeTT? 5? M ’' J ™“ “■»« uJou* and 

daiae tr h .t ‘ he Y had n «ht to quarry it. 

45. Most Rey. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does not that 

paiftor I.' e^™ S Tw''f7-~ Th63 ' ' 

gestod DiSScfs Boarf ° “ ™> tei “ &»■ 

their time C Id’J ' „, b ' g »h , «aUy before 
That is the “tonly™^ f P»*' 

people on this estate havh, P . m- to.”*** 6 - The 


and other shell fish T h«v» Sphering oocklea . 
home at B or 10 o'loct at uT l* ”°T n Ulem to 
fch on their to gh f^ d “"Y ‘hose shell 

hack the following night T^ch* J? aSfc | efl ? a ‘ r 11111(1 001116 
at 10 o'clock at might andnut “S? 4 H?™* '“»»<> 
until daylight of tTv> W or j not S^ng home again 
can give yS -a cZ KLT* lng aft ^'axds° ? 
mother of a large^fmily ^Wh‘ P *° a , woman, the 


summer’s morning when I met the woman tu- 
beside Mr. Thomas O’Donnell’s grand v a tp 
herself. There were two asses on -before her « $ ■ 
had a basket of cockles, which she had been camH 
on her back, left beside her. She walked into cSf 8 
bar, which was twenty miles freon her own homTi 
she w-alked twenty miles back, and the day 1 tf d 
she got home she was confined of a youngster j ™ r 
sider, taking all the circumstances into considerat^"' 
■that that is a case of very great hardship, /jv 
of those families migrate to England and the trirh? 
Scotland. The same thing would apply t 1,. 
Stoney Estate as applies to the island of Achill !! 
far as migration is concerned. m 

49148. Considering that the valuation is so 1 
don’t you think that the Congested Districts BonH 
ought to do its very utmost to enlarge those holding 
and do it quickly ?— Yes, but I cannot agree to tfi 
Congested Districts Board sending their represen 
tative about among the tenants asking them if the 
are willing to sell and giving them exceptional urii* 

I °io t too P S PO ”u 0f lnv “ gling Uiem to go to Airiio 

49149. Mr. Sutherland.— Do you assert it wai 
their intention to inveigle these people to eo 
America? — I heard that. B w 

49150. Do yon think that is the policy of the Con 
gested Districts Board to bribe these people to eo tn 
America ?— It is against the interests of the Board I 
believe, to do so. ' 

49151. Why then insinuate it ? — I don’t think you 
can hold the Board responsible for everything that 
the officials do. 6 

,. 49 £ 52 ; ^ 08t „ Re !'- Dr - O’Donnell.— D on’t yon 

think if the officials are to do their work efficiently 
they must receive more support from public opinion 
m the locality than suspicion ? — I may tell you that 
we have given as much support as we possibly could. 
We went so far as to prevent the tenants from buyins 
direct through Judge Ross’s Court. The agent?! 
present — Mr. Delandre. 

49153. It is absolutely necessary that people of that 
sort should not buy direct?— But I believe that the 
majority of the tenants on the estate were prepared 
to buy direct, and we induced them to buy through 
the Congested Districts Board. We instructed a 
solicitor in Dublin to appear on behalf of the tenant! 
in Judge Ross s Court, and the tenants met about a 
month ago and they have decided not to purchase 
through the Congested Districts, Board unless they are 
consulted as to prioe. 

49154. Mr. O’ Kelly. — -Would those Kilcovnes hare 
found- a purchaser for their holding in case the Board 
dl< L?;£ W?— Thqy might. It is doubtful, 
of them ^ ^° U l ^ loae kcal people?— Everyone 

. 40156. Was it their intention to leave the country 
in any case? — Not in all cases. In some it was. It 
was in the case that Mr. Doran mentioned. It waa 
Myles Kilcoyne’s intention. 

49157. Suppose that the Congested Districts Board 
aid not step in in these particular cases would other 
private individuals have stepped in and bought the 
would StS ° f thOS0 tenants 1.< don’t believe they 

49158. Those tenants having decided to go to 
America ? — I don’t believe they would, simply be- 
cause the Congested Districts' Board had the estate 
purchased and they believed they would set an en- 
largement of their holdings. 

,49159- Though it might not have been the intention 
of the Congested Districts Board to send those tenants 
away to America, that was the effect of their inter- 
ference ?— Quite so. 

49160. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is a state- 
ment put to you, but it is not Mr. Doran’s state- 
ment?— I know that. 

49161. Mr. O’Kelly.— D o you think if any portion 
of those 2,000 acres to which s’o much reference has 
been made were utilised for the benefit of those in- 
tending emigrants they would have remained at 
Home. — The tenants scarcely ever do anything with- 
out consulting me, and I have it from the tenants that 
they never required any land outside their own if the 
land was striped, if they had the right of the moun- 
tain that -they enjoyed heretofore, and if they got a 
°L the ^ anc * s which are on the estate. 

49162. Sir John Colomb. — A re they under the im- 
pression that -they had the right to -that mountain?— 

I believe they had. 
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49163 You heard they evidence that they had not ? 

I don’t agree with it for this reason, two years ago 
had a seed distribution in the Westport Union. 
One man named John Loftus, of Bunhowna, was 

charged tor ‘“8* ° £ ' d >"g d 

for three bags as a valuation of two shillings for the 
mountain, w> d hs »“ “ .* 

valuation of £1 5s. of the holding on which he lived. 
Consequently I believe that the man would not be 
rated for the mountain unless he had a right to it. 

49164. Are you a farmer yourself ?— No, I am a 

£ ^4916S? ) Have you got a licence as well ? — Yes. About 
the re-sale of the mountain. I met two of the ten- 
ants to-day at Mullaranny station, and they seem 
very sore on it still being taken back from them. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Board has been in 
possession of the Stoney Estate since 1900, yet in De- 
cember, 1906, notice appeared in one of the local 
papers stating that Mr. Stoney had poisoned it for the 
destruction of vermin, which goes to show that he has 
the right of game over the whole mountain. 

49166. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The title is not 
complete on the second purchase? — It is number one 
that I am referring to. 

Mr. Doran. — He has not any claim to the game on 
the Stoney Estate except on the mountain? — The 
notice I refer to specified all the mountains and 
islands on the Stoney Estate. 

Mr. Doran.— He has no more right to it than you 
have. 

49169. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We have 

nothing to do with these notices? — They go to show 
that he has the right. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — They only go to show that 
he put the notices in. 

49171. Mr. Sutherland. — You don’t believe that 


49172. Mr. O’Kelly. — A t any rate the fact re- 
mains that this notice appeared in the local Press 
over the signature of the gamekeeper, and is it not 
only reasonable to suppose that the public opinion 
would be that it was inserted on the authority of Mr. 
Vesey Stoney? — Quite so. 


49173. Mr. Sutherland. — That would not settle 

it ? — It would go to show that he had the right. 

Mr. Bryce. — It would not go to show that he had 
the right, but that somebody alleged he had the right, 
which is quite a different thing. 

49175. Mr. O’Kelly. — At any rate it would pro- 
duce the impression that Mr. Vesey Stoney’s agent 
desired to create? — Since the Congested Districts 
Board got possession of this estate the tenants have 
been prosecuted for cutting seaweed also. 

49176. Sir John Colomb. — Where they had not be- 
fore any right? — They had a right to it, because it 
was decided in the court. Mr. Stoney had them pro- 
secuted in the Petty Sessions Court at Newport and 
the case was dismissed by Mr. Horan, who was Resi- 
dent Magistrate at the time. 

49177. Do you state that the Congested Districts 
Board are stopping tenants from cutting seaweed 
where they have the right to cut it? — No. I state 
that Mr. Stoney, since the Congested Districts Board 
got possession of the Stoney number one estate, pro- 
secuted the tenants and convicted them for cutting 
seaweed where they had heretofore a right to cut it. 
Ten or twelve years ago the tenants were prosecuted 
for cutting seaweed. Mr. Horan, the Resident Magis- 
trate at the time, dismissed the case against Mr. 
Stoney, and from that time until after the property 
was purchased by the Congested Districts Board the 
tenants had the right of cutting seaweed on the estate 
and Mr. Stoney then prosecuted and convicted them. 
It appears that the Congested Districts Board did not 
purchase the seaweed with the estate. 

49178. You mean the foreshore? — Yes. The Jones 
Estate is situated somewhat similarly to the Stoney 
Estate. The valuations may be a little more, though 
in some instances they are less, and the same 
remedies, of course, apply to the Jones Estate as to 
the other. It ‘cost about 21£ years’ purchase. The 
representative of the late Victor E. Kennedy offered 
it to the tenants, before Mr. Jones purchased it, for 
11 years’ purchase or thereabouts, but the tenants re- 
fused to buy it on the ground that if they got it for 
nothing it would be no good to them. The people 
along the seaboard between Newport and Mallaranny 
are very good fishermen, but the Mallaranny pier is 
becoming useless except as a shelter in case of storm. 


Mr. Michael Masterson examined. 


49179. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
side?— At Shraheen. 

49180. Are you a farmer? — I have got two acres of 
land. At one time on Mrs. Pike’s Estate in Achill 
the tenants were living on the grazing land occupied 
now by Mr. Sweeney. Of course, the landlord 
thought that this land was too good for the tenants 
and evicted them out of it, and hunted the tenants 
out on to the shaking bogs on the estate. 

49181. How long ago are you speaking of? — About 
40 or 50 years ago. When the tenants were evicted 
they were sent up on to these shaking bogs, and each 
towmand was divided into stripes, and the people 
were put on to these stripes, and personally I under- 
stan “ ‘ r ?m the old people on these stripes the value 
at the time was ten shillings, and from that it was 
ra $moo ted up to £12 each stripe. 

49182. Mr. Sutherland.— From ten shillings?— 

ihere were three tenants put on to a stripe, and each 
was paying ten shillings. Then each of these tenants 
t U P to £4. Then they had the right 

mountain ; not altogether the right of the 
mountain, but they had a great deal more of the 
ountaui than they have now. The landlord took 
°* toe mountain away from them, and fenced 
Fm/ * J} 16 mountain for himself. Part of the hold- 
at the time was bog and part rough land with 
e ?> ood the people had to set to make land of 
rim ?i ^ bogs, and to carry the stones out of this 
o Jj", * 'S’ an d you can see the strand from Achill 
Ip. Darby’s Point covered with stones to grow 
tpiL.SFi l . d ’ furthermore, the rent of the land was 
- by Act of Parliament by five shillings in the 


the 


and there was another reduction on the second 
» ( or y tom ; but there were poor people who could 
nf p™ i nto 9°urt and settled with the landlord out 
on n, Urt ’ and they got the reduction of free grazing 
on .the mountain. 

j * John Colomb. — Added to the holding in- 
of a reduction? — Yes; three shillings in the 


pound land free grazing, but he charged the tenants a 
shilling for the right to the mountain, which is not 
in writing in the agreement. 

49184. They made a written agreement out of 
Court? — Yes, but they did not mention in the agree- 
ment that this shilling was charged to the tenant for 
the right to the mountain. 

49185. Then he cannot enforce it? — He added the 
shilling to the rent. 

49186. Is there a judicial agreement? — Yes, but he 
never mentioned in the agreement that the people 
were to have the grazing. 

49187. Mr. Sutherland. — So it was only two shil- 
lings reduction they got instead of three? — No. They 
got nothing at all. 

49188. I thought you said they got three shillings 
reduction ? — Some people with no cattle got three 
shillings and more people who had cattle got none. 
Now, as to the fishing industry. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board made a lot of improvements on the pier 
at Darby’s Point, opposite the coastguard station. 
Certainly I say if they spend half as much as they 
have done it would be an everlasting benefit to the 
people of Achill, and especially to the fishermen. 

49189. If they carry the pier further out? — Yes ; 
that is to extend the pier by about half its present 
length. If that were done, then any ship coming into 
Clew Bay could come along there with a cargo. I 
have travelled in England and Scotland, but if I went 
into these particulars I could keep you until the 
morning telling the privations and hardships of young 
girls leaving Achill at twelve years of age for Scot- 
land to earn their livelihood. That is a poor thing, 
sleeping out in cold bams when they should be at 
school. In fact I lost my own health over in England 
working in the hay fields getting wet and going into 
a cowshed to sleep at night. That is why I came 
home. 


Aug . 28, 1907, 
Mr. John 
M Govern. 


Mr. Michael 
Masterion. 
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49190. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you 
side?— BaUycroy. Ballycroy North and South 
tain 52,168 acres. The valuation is £1,284. Lb 
on the agricultural land, excluding the game. On 
estate of 11,000 acres purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board much needed employment was given. 
40,000 acres are in the hands of three landlords. On 
two estates the game is the most valuable. On one 
of these estates, the Busby Estate, the tenants have 
the grazing. On the other, by far the largest, 29,160 
acres, the tenants have no right of grazing outside 
the ambit of their holdings. The landlord grazes 
17,077 acres. Excluding the demesne, which is about 
600 acres, he grazes 16,500 acres of the best grazing 
mountain in Ballycroy. The greater part of it is 
reclaimable if money were expended on it. 

49191. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The gravel 
comes up pretty near the surface ? — There is splendid 
soiling for reclamation. I have been working steward 
for eight years with the landlord and another gentle- 
man and they expended double the rent they were 
receiving on improvements; the improvements took 
place on lands occupied by the landlord. The rents 
got reduced and there is no expense for labour. 

49192. Mr. Sutherland.— What was it expended 
on? — Draining and reclamation and road-making. 
Since that was dropped there is no labour given. 

49193. Sir John Colomb. — It dropped with the 
Land Act of 1881? — Exactly. Eighty-four tenants 
hold 4,548 acres, of the average valuation of £3 16s. 
6 d. each tenant. Nine tenants hold 7,505 acres, with 
an average valuation of £6 or £7. The landlord holds 
17,017 acres, with a valuation of £348 11s. The majority 
of those large grazing ranches are reclaimable. They 
are fit for tree-planting on the mountain side. The 
landlord has offered to sell to the Congested Districts 
Board, but it appears that they have no money to 
buy. Here is a letter I got a few days ago from 
General Clive. He says, “ I should be glad to meet 
my tenants who like to come here as you suggest, but 
I have only to tell them that the Congested Districts 
Board have written that they have no money available 
and are therefore unable to consider the purchase of 
the estate at present.” 

49194. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat disability 
may disappear later on? — Yes. 


Mr. Edward J. Corrigan examined. 

49195. Did the Commission pass through that 
perty when coming to Mallaranny ?— They did 0 1*°’ 
£1,284. That is coming from Belmullet. There is not a better est u 


49196. Sir John Colomb.— You were a steward 
looking the carrying of these reclamation work. • 
former days? — Yes. ln 

49197. From your knowledge and experience 
you tell the Commission did the expenditure on th 
reclamation result in payment back again of the « 
penses incurred? — It has. ei ' 

49198. And do you believe that a great deal of the 
land there would well repay the expenditure of in 
telligently applied labour?— I am quite certain of it 

49199. And add greatly to the value of the land?- 
I am quite certain. 

49200. And defray the cost of its reclamation? 
Yes. The only thing I would suggest is that the 
Congested Districts Board is the Board that we hare 
the most confidence in, owing to his lordship and 
Father O’Hara being on the Board. Also throuch 
the parish committee the people are improved in their 
conditions by the building of out-houses, the remoTal 
of cattle and so on. The Congested Districts Board 
should get more funds for these purposes and for the 
reclamation and draining of those mountains. The 
drainage of these vast mountains would make the 
climate healthier. In reference to fishing, I cannot 
speak of my own knowledge, but I am told that there 
are sixty-seven boats in the parish of Ballycroy and 
had there been a pier built at Fahy, near Doona, there i 
is no doubt they would be better employed at fishing 
than in going to England and Scotland. Great dis- 
asters happened twice, in 1838 and 1840, and from 
that there is no fishing. They are afraid to go, 
There are only twenty tenants out of 297 entitled to 
Board of Works’ loans, that is people of £7 valuation, 

If the people who own 30 acres of land could get loans 
spread over a number of years — say, 40 or 45 years- 
I am sure it would better their condition, and until 
.the plough takes the place of the spade there is no 
chance of improving these places. 

49201. You consider that an economic holding even 
where the land is so reclaimable should be a holding 
large enough to be worked with a plough ?— Certainly, 
so far as our district is concerned. . 


The Commission adjourned. 
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NINETY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28th, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Castlebar. - 

Present -.—The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr.’ O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Conor 
O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l; ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas Rutledge examined. 


49202. Sir Feancis Mowatt (in the Chair).— Mr. 
Rutledge, you appear on behalf of the Irish Land- 
owners’ Convention? — Yes, sir, of the branch in the 
County Mayo. . , 

49203. We have the advantage of a precis of your 
evidence, and we will ask you questions as you go 
along?— In order to meet the suggestion that Mayo 
estates are not a security of high class, or not as sound 

a security as estates in other counties 

49204. I may tell you we have had no suggestion 
of that as yet ?— It is a prevalent opinion m this part 
of the world. In order to meet that suggestion, I 
desire firstly to call attention to tables 69 and 71, 
pages 72 and 74, in the Report of the Irish Land Com- 
mission for the period ended 31st March, 1906, 
dealing with judicial rents which have been fixed by 
all methods provided by the Land Law Acts for first 
and second statutory term, from 1st August, 1881, 
to 31st March, 1906, and from the commencement of 
the second statutory term to the same date, and I 
have to call attention to the concluding paragraph in 
section 8, sub-section 1 of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881, dealing with applications to the Land 
Court to fix the fair rent to be paid to the landowners, 
as follows: — “After hearing the parties, and having 
regard to the interests of the landlord and tenant, 
respectively, and considering all the circumstances of 
the case, holding, and district, may determine what 
is such fair rent. The tables indicate that properties 
in this county must have been let to tenants upon more 
reasonable terms than in other counties in Ireland, 
as an examination of the tables will show that the 
average reduction given for all Ireland in respect of 
first term rents amounts to 20’7, whereas in the 
County Mayo the average reduction only amounts to 

49205. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are those 

reductions general? — Yes, my lord, for all Ireland. 
This shows that Mayo properties have been let at T6 
cheaper than the rest of Ireland, and a comparison 
of this reduction with other counties works out more 
favourable. For instance, in the Province of Munster 
average reduction 22T, the County Mayo reduction of 
19T is less than in any other county in that province, 
and in the Province of Leinster, average reduction 20'1 
il i s k®? than any, except in the Counties Kildare, 
* 7 ' 5 > King’s, 18'4, Westmeath, 17‘8, and Meath, 18 - 9. 
In the Province of Ulster, average reduction 19 - 7, 
*t is less than any counties, except Antrim, 18 - 7, 
Down, 19, Fermanagh, 18 - 4, and Londonderry, 18'6. 
9? .n • ? rov ^ nce °f Connaught, average reduction 
, . > J* is less than in any other county, Galway 
»enig 22 and Leitrim being 22 • 3. Therefore it is as 
lauch as 2 - 9 less than the former and 3-1 less than 
the latter. 

49206. Sir Fhancis Mowatt. — When you say that 
lat is a proof that the lands were let at lower rents, 
°u d° not mean actually lower, but lower relatively 
do^v 7 Val « e of the land?— Quite so. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you infor- 
l0n c ? n t fas t the reductions given in the County 
°,. on the fixation of first term rents, with the 
- I , on , on the fixation of first term rents elsewhere 
ln Irela nd?-That is what I am quoting. 


49208. You are speaking of first term rents?— Yes, 
entirely ; so far. 

49209. Mr. Bbyce.— Before you pass from that, 
does not your argument assume that there was a fixed 
and settled principle of valuation of land ? — Quite 

49210. But we have evidence from the appeals that 
that was not the case ?— But these are the results of 
appeals and everything else. 

49211. Yes ; but once a value is put on it by the 
Sub-Commissioners it is hard to get over. I mean 
that is the evidence. If you read Mr. Cherry’s book, 
I think you will see that the evidence is that there has 
been no fixed principle of valuation at all? — That 

1S 49212. And Mr. Bailey’s evidence before the Com- 
mission, some months ago, showed that, in his 
opinion at all events, in the poor districts of Ireland, 
among which Mayo may be considered one, the prices 
had not been fixed upon the same basis as in the rest 
of Ireland? — Well, of course, under the Act of 1881 
a fair rent is not defined, but I have called your 
attention to what the gentlemen who were appointed 
to fix fair rents have to do, and that was that they, 
“having regard to the interests of the landlord and 
tenants respectively, and considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, holding and district may determine 
such fair rent.” 

49213. I quite agree with that, but I believe that 
your argument would be a strong one only if it could 
be shown that the same principles had been acted upon 
in the poor district as in the rich district? — I can 
only assume that those gentlemen who were appointed 
by the Government, men of intelligence and skill in 
land valuing, took all those circumstances into account, 
as they were bound to do under the Act of 1881. 

49214. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do you think 
that in fixing a fair rent in Mayo the Commissioners 
put some of the rents on reclamation made by the 
tenants? — Oh, yes. 

49215. On the poorer land a lot of reclamation has 
been done? — Certainly. 

49216. How do the first term rents in the county 
contrast with the Government valuation — are they 
above the valuation or under it? — I really could not 
say. I should think they were in or about it. But 
of course the Government valuation of Mayo is sup- 
posed to be very low. 

49217. Have the tenants improved on the poor 
lands? — Of course. The tenants have done an 
enormous amount of improvement, and they have been 
allowed for that in the fixing of the rent, and a study 
of the pink schedule issued in each case would show, 
and should show, the allowance they have got. 

49218. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Those rents are 
fixed in fact in reference to the circumstances of the 
tenant? — Quite so. The average reduction for second 
term rents fixed by all the methods provided by the 
Land Law Acts from the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings to the 31st March, 1906, for Ireland is 19'7, 
whereas the reduction given in Mayo is only 15 ' 5, 
no less than 4‘2 under the average for all Ireland, 
which is a less reduction than in any county in the 
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Mr. Thomas 
Rutledge. 
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Province of Munster, average reduction 18'1, the 
nearest being Tipperary, 166. A less reduction than 
in any county in the Province of Connaught, average 
reduction 17 5 ; and less than in any county in the 
Province of Leinster, average reduction 16'8, except 
Kildare, 14-1, King’s, 14-7, and Meath, 139. 

49219. Pardon me if I interrupt you one moment 
with reference to the opinion which you have just 
expressed that the valuation is practically, roughly 
speaking, in Mayo, about the same as the first term 
rents ? — That is only my own idea. 

49220. I may mention that Sir John Barton, the 
Commissioner of Valuation, who gave evidence be- 
fore us, was asked this question : “ Can you give 
me the figure for Mayo ?” (that is, the relation of 
the valuation to the 'first term rents), and he said : 
“ Yes ; the valuation in Mayo is 10 per cent, below 
the first term rents.”* 

49221. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not 
that point to the conclusion that the Commissioners, 
in fixing rents on improved lands, did not take into 
account the improvements? — I do not believe the 
Government valuation has much to say to the value 
of land as between landlord 'and tenant. I know 
of lands set far and away above the Government valu- 
ation, which are exceedingly cheap. 

49222. .Sir Francis Mowatt. — Pardon me. for in- 
terrupting you. We are glad to know that? — The 
reduction given in Mayo is a less reduction than 
in any county in the province of Ulster average re- 
duction 22‘7, the nearest being Tyrone, 19‘1. There- 
fore 'as regards second term rents, it is clearly 
shown by the return of the result of the proceedings 
to fix rents, that Mayo properties rank fourth in all 
Ireland, -a less reduction in respect of these rente 
having only been given in the Counties Kildare, 
14-1; King’s, 14 - 7; and Meath, 13‘9. 

49223. The conclusion I understand that you draw 
from that is that the reduction having been less is 
an argument that the rents were not previously 
higher than elsewhere? — Quite so. The land was 
let originally cheaper. 

49224. And that in consequence, for the money 
which is now advanced' those lands would form a 
better security than if the reduction had been very 
considerable, and showed that the original rents 
were too high. That is your point?— Quite so. 

49225. Mt. Sutherland. — May I ask you before 
you pass from that if it was always the case in the 
County Mayo that the rents were punctually and 
regularly paid, and that consequently .the security 
was so good? — Oh, always. The rents were always 
paid, in my time, punctually and magnificently. 
Dealing with the same point as to security— se- 
condly, I hand in a return dealing with sales of 
tenancies in the oounty, which will show the extra- 
ordinarily high prices given by purchasers. (Hands 
m Return, f) The first is 9j>- years’ purchase, given 
for a future tenancy, rent £23 3s. 6d. 

49226.' Sir John Colomb. — This is a return of the 
sums given for the occupation interest of tenants on 
different estates ?— Quite so, sir. The second is 19 
yeaxs purchase given on a rent of £5 in respect of 
a future tenancy. These are tenancies, of course, 
determinable at the landlord’s will, subject to a 
notice to quit. 

49227. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n the case of 
a future tenancy which can be so determined is the 
tenant entitled to compensation? — Oh, certainlv for 
improvements. J ' 

ako f ” ^ 

49229 A future tenancy!—! do not flunk so 
& 49230 i lut uot for disturbance.' 

49230. Mr O'KmiY.— Is the landlord's rout as 
secure as it used to be, or more secure ?— Certainly 
circumstanced as their land is; and, from the re 


49233. And the demand has increased ?— Tti 
enormous prices for them unquestionably V 
just show you. The next is 40 years’ TmiU ,. 1 
first-term judicial rent of £1 9s . 3. P £ a * e ° f . 1 


£10 16s. 
£10 16s. 


6 d., 


Now, that is 


36_y«»rs' jmhase of » first-tenu Sdidd 3 * 
is a substantial lolfc, 
years’ purchase it t 

£395, not , to speak of auctioneer’s commission ^ 
next is 13 years purchase of a first-term rent ' of w 
. 10s., and the next is the most extraordinary if 
It is 102£ years' purchase of a tenancy Kyi 8 ' 
year at a rent of £2, being £205, in adffiti* f 
auctioneer s commission. “ t(> 

49234. Sir Francis Mowatt— Perhaps vou 
not give tile detailed figures in other 
That as sufficient for your case?— Quite so nCa 

tw 235 -^ 1 r 11 ^ yOU t 0116 or , two questions upon 
that. You hand in a return as illustrating the Jn 
nty of rgnte in Mayo by showing the high prfl 
paid on the sale of tenancies? — Yes. 6 pnc * 

49236. I .win take the last oase, th e one in which 
* man g.Te 102 yW purchase for « tenancy dfc 
mmable at the landlord s will ? — Yes, sir J 
49237. You can hardly put that forward, or do you 
put it forward, as illustrating the true value of the 
purchase. Is not it the fact that it must have been 
bought by some man with some passion for that par 
ticulaT holding altogether irrespective of its real in 


49238. That is what I am saying ?— It was a hold- 
ing without any building on it, and it adjoined tie 
holding that he occupied and lived on. 

49239. And no man out of a lunatic asylum would 
give 102 years’, purchase, as a business transaction, 
end aocept that piece of land as a sufficient security 
for 102 years’ purchase?— It shows the competition 
value of the land apart from the true value; hut 
then the competition value is the market value. 

49240. I do not think that is quite as good as it 
appears to be in support of your argument as to 
security — to get a single individual to give 102 years' 
purchase for such a thing ? — 'Well, the next oase on 
the list, you will see, is 03^ years' purchase. 

49241. For a tenancy determinable at will. Do 
you not think that there must have been other con- 
siderations actuating that man besides the intrinsic 
value of the property he acquired ? — Well, I do not 
think there were, sir. I think it was bona fide 
bought in competition. Of course there were cither 
people bidding as well. He was simply declared 
the purchaser, but there must have been other people 
■bidding as well. 

49242. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D o you know 
the details of these two purchases. In what cir- 
cumstances were these little holdings situated? — They 
were ordinary small holdings. 

49243. In both cases were they bought by small 
holders who wanted' them for the purpose of enlarge- 
ment? — The one at 102 years’ purchase was bought 
by >an adjoining tenant. The one at 83 was bought 
by a_ tenant on the property. I do not think ilia 
holding adjoined, but it was very near. And' it w 
half a mile from the little town. 

49244. This was bought with the man’s own 
money ? — All money paid out of his own pocket. 

49245. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How many acres had the 
102 years’ purchase man ? — He had 7 acres 1 rood 25 
perches. 

49246. How many .acres did he buy? — He bought 
9 'acres 0 roods 31 perches, in or about the same acre- 
age as the original holding. 

49247. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you put forward the 
price paid for the tenant’s interest as an evidence 
of the value of land ? — I put it forward as showing 
the value of the security- to the State, because when 
a tenant buys from the State he will not only he 
buying the tenant’s interest, but he will also be buy- 
ing the landlord’s interest ; but the State will he 
securing the tenant’s interest as well as the land- 
lord’s ; so on the point of security they have both 
interests. 

49248. Mr. Sutherland. — I assume that this was 
a transaction for cash ; that there was no borrow- 
ing ? — No borrowing whatever, sir ; cash paid over 
the table. 

49249. Sir John Colokb. — Y ou put forward these 
t See t0 ^ Flfth Report of the Commission [Cd. 8680, 1907], p. 28, q. 22583. 


3 - *• ¥* 

tenancy ; the rent is £6 15.? • - - 

years’ pure! 
rent, £3 13s. 
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fiimres of the .amounts given for occupation interest 
to 8 show tli. ait the security is ample?— Quite so. 

49250. And to show that if the annuitant pur- 
chaser fails -to discharge 'his obligation to the State, 
if he fails to pay his annuity, there will be no diffi- 
culty whatever on the part of the Government in 
realizing the security owing to the competition?— 

^*49251 . Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you need 
hardly go on further with that point? — I just wish 
to make ,a remark upon it. • 

49252. If you please? — Prom this I draw the rea- 
sonable inference that the landlord’s rent is as secure 
as anything can well be. If his tenant pays him £5 
a year, and the tenant’s interest is worth from £100 to 
£120, is not the security behind the rent almost gilt- 
edged. The tenant is not likely to forfeit an interest 
so valuable by declining or neglecting to pay such 
a small outgoing as the annual rent. Lastly, on 
the question of present security, I also submit a re- 
turn in connection with some estates over which I 
act as agent. (Hands in Return).* This deals with 
six estates entirely situated in congested distracts. 
You will see from the summary that there are 1,215 
tenants, and the average gross yearly rent on the 
aggregate for ten years was £6,313 4s. Id., being 
just over £5 per tenant per year ; and they paid 
within the ten years £6,357 2s. lid. 

49253. The average collection is larger than the 
rent itself ? — In consequence of tlie arrears taken in. 

49254. If you had not included those arrears, what 
would have been the case then? — I will show you 
those arrears. If you take estate No. 1 you will see 
arrears on that estate on the 1st November, 1895, 
£225 8s. lQd. The average rental of that estate for 
ten. years was £1,097 2s. 5ci , and the average collec- 
tion has been £1,100 12s. 5 d. TEe average rent paid 
by each tenant is not quite £4 per year. Now, on 
No. 2 estate the average rental is £1,475 3s. 2d., and 
in ten years the tenants have paid £1,477 17s. lOd. 

49255. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ould- you be 
able to say that on this estate the rent came out of 
the land, or that in came from America? — Oh, I 
cannot say at all. Of course I do not know, but I 
am pretty positive that the rent came from Eng- 
land, or that tlie greater part of the rent oame from 
England, because all those estates I am dealing with 
are in a congested district. 

49256. And the tenants are migratory labourers? 
-Three-fourths of them. 

49257. They and their sons go- to England every 
year to look for work? — Three-fourths of them, and 
in the collection of rent in this district 90 per cent, 
of the money you get is in gold, which shows that 
they brought it from England. 

49258. Of course that holding is too small to sup- 
port a whole family, ,and they migrate ? — They must 
migrate. They simply have these holdings as tem- 
porary residences for their families and children. 

49259. Mr. Bryce. — I f that is so the security of 
the payment is not -the value of the land, 'but 
the certainty that the man that has the land 
m a migratory labourer who is determined to go to 
• England to_ get the money? — That is so, hut you 
must take into account what his interest is in the 
working of the land -also. 

49260. That is only his desire to remain on in the 
country, combined with the desire to go to England 
•o get the money ? — W ell, we must all work or we 
do n °t get any money. 

49261. That is quite true, but I only point out to 
you that it is not the value merely of the land that 
i* there per se? — It is the value of the land in the 

tiooi raar ^ e h unquestionably. 
ml ’ ^ * s not hhe intrinsic value? — It may not 
oe the true value, but it is the competitive value un- 
questionably. 

49263. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say at these extrava- 
^P n ceS r„ a sma U holding is always worth a certain 
The price in fact shows that every holding 
492f4 p cer * ain amount. 

for +i But . * s enough to make it a good security 
fectly Purchase price put upon it? — A per- 


wlth '® le smali holder meets his obligation 

the « +? I j Ve ] OUS punctuality, but if by any chance 
do T! ht J° r , t* 106 * men “ England were to fail, 
y u think they would have that regard for 

* See p 
fSee p. 


punctuality? — I cannot say; huit I say that pos- 
sibly if that field were closed, something else would 
open for them. Now, on No. 3 estate the average 
rental for ten years was £651 Is. 3d. The tenants 
paid £670 17s. 5d. 

49266. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We take these 
samples, and I think you need not go on with that ? — 
The sum received shows the result. 

49267. Sir John Colomb. — You hand this in? — 
Yes. 

49268. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Might I ask you a 
single question on that. Are they still paying off 
arrears 1 — Oh, yes, of course they are. They are 
practically all the hanging gale in arrear. I have 
handed in a return showing the annual rent accrued, 
and the number of tenants and amount of rent dis- 
charged for the past ten years; and, as the return 
will show, the punctual payment of rent on these 
estates speaks volumes for the integrity of the ten- 
ants and the excellence of the security. 

49269. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The integrity of the 
tenants is an excellent security? — Quite so, sir. 1 
also hand in a retumt taken from the Bine Book 
according to the various rural districts in the county, 
dealing with untenanted lands upon estates over which 
I act as agent, and the owners of these lands are 
perfectly satisfied to dispose of these, together with 
the tenanted lands which they own, provided they 
are given a price which will produce a capital sum, 
plus expenses of sale, 5 per cent, on the gross purchase 
money, which, when invested at 3£ per cent, interest, 
would produce their present net income. 

49270. Is the 5 per cent, on the gross purchase 
money the expenses of the sale? — That would be a 
fair estimate. 

49271. They would accept a capital sum which in- 
vested at 3£ per cent, would produce their present 
net income, plus 5 per cent. ? — No, sir ; the 5 per 
cent, must be deducted from the entire capital for the 
costs of the sale. 

49272. Put in another form, it means, does it not, 
that they will accept a capital sum which at 3£ per 
cent, would produce their net income, including in 
their gross income 5 per cent, on the purchase money ? 
— That would be another way of putting it. 

49273. Mr. Bryce. — The plus and minus always 
produce confusion. Can you give us actually the sum 
of money. Give us a concrete case — a hypothetical 
case ? — Yes. If an owner sold an estate realising 
£100,000 he would really get £95,000 of that, because 
the costs of sale would be £5,000. 

49274. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat about the bonus on 
the £100,000 ? — The bonus is after that. I am taking 
the ordinary purchase money of the estate. He would 
of course get the bonus on the £100,000. 

49275. Sir John Colomb. — What you mean, Mr. 
Rutledge, is, I think, this, that the landlord is 
willing to sell, provided that when the transaction is 
completed and all expenses paid, the capital sum 
remaining should be an amount which invested at 
per cent, would yield the landlord the net income 
that he had before the sale? — That is so. 

49276. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And, that being so, 
any bonus in addition ? — Ah, no ; I am not including 
the bonus, of course. I do not mean that a man 
should get his net income and the bonus as well. I 
would add the bonus, of course, to the purchase money 
of the estate, and then take 5 per cent, off for the 
expenses of the sale, and then give him the capital 

49277. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou have sold estates ? — I 
have sold a few — yes. 

49278. Did you arrive at a price that would secure 
the landlord’s net income? — I tried to. 

49279. Would not the only way be to have the books 
of the landlord submitted to the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board? — That is 
practically always done. 

49280. Did you submit them? — I submitted every- 
thing I was asked for, 

49281. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to that, 
let me understand. In your judgment, there would 
be no difficulty or objection raised by landlords to the 
production of their books by the purchasing authority 
who have the money to pay? — Not the smallest in 
the world. Why should there be? 

49282. Mr. O’Kelly. — D o you know that objection 
was taken to that course? — I never did. I certainly 
would not take it, and none of my clients would 
either, as far as I know. 
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49283. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would that 
be the same as giving an account of the net income 
for -which the Income Tax is paid?— Oh, no, In- 
come Tax should be assessed on the Government 
valuation, less one-eighth deducted under the Finance 

^*49284. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How about an estate 
held in mortgage, and • as to which ^ interest 
payable on the mortgage is more than 3£ per cent. 
The course adopted, as I understand, m such a case 
as that would be that the price P^t down there to 
secure the net income would not include deduction of 
interest on the mortgage?— N<^ sir. Mortgages are 
a personal matter between the landlord and his 
creditors. , , . 

49285. That is quite true ; but when you are making 
up to the landlord the loss of his net income and all 
those mortgages have affected his net income from the 
estate, on what ground would you except the mortgages 
in the calculation. I only want to know for informa- 
tion ?— If you took the interest on mortgages into the 
calculation a very great amount of confusion would 
arise where a man had mortgaged his life estate. 
There would be danger of very cruel injustice to the 
remainder-man in the settlement. 

49286. It is the fact, is it not, that where a man 
is paying 5 per cent, interest on a mortgage, and he 
agrees to pay ofi that mortgage he saves on the 5 per 
cent, interest, and if you calculate the 3^ per cent, 
interest without taking that into consideration, it 
appears to me that you are over-estimating the actual 
net receipt by the difference between 3£ per cent, and 
the amount paid on the mortgage. I quite admit 
that it is a personal matter with his creditors, but 
when you are making up to the landlord for the total 
loss on the transaction that interest really becomes an 
important calculation. I do not say that there are 
not difficulties in the way?— That is perfectly correct 
as regards the mortgage on the fee of an estate, but 
there must be a distinction between the mortgage on 
the ifee of an estate and the mortgage on a life estate. 
If you reduce the net income by including the interest 
on "the mortgage on a life estate, including the 
premium on the policy of assurance, it is absolute 
ruin to the remainder-man. 

49287. Mr. Bryce. — Do you include in those 
charges, beyond the deduction which you say should 
be made, arrears ; that is to say, do you look back to 
that debt when in the course of so many years the 
landlord may fairly consider he cannot get the arrears ? 
— Oh, of course any arrears of rent are a personal 
debt if he is tenant for life of the estate — actually a 
personal debt due to him. 

49288. But do you include the fact of arrears in 
this deduction — do you deduct a sum representing 
arrears from the annual income? — No sir ; I deal with 
the arrears as money due to him, and leave them 
there ; they must be either paid or added to the 
purchase money. 

49289. I only wanted to know what your practice 
was. You would not deduct arrears of rent in 
calculating the capital value of an estate ? — You know 
they are a personal debt due to the tenant for life 
of the property, or the owner in fee, as the case 
may be. 

49290. Are not they a very considerable element in 
the present position of affairs all over Ireland?— Oh, 
I do not see much difficulty about arrears. 

49291. Perhaps you do not here in Mayo, but there 
are other parts of Ireland in which arrears are very 
serious, and in which it is supposed, and I think with 
justice, that the high prices which undoubtedly pre- 
vail since ithe passing of the Act of 1903 are ac- 
C ^ or ^*e fact that the arrears ate 'being 

added to the purchase money?— I have never added 
more than a yeaT. In several cases I have added one 
year. 

49292. Mr. Kavanagh.— Have you ever heard of 
more than one year being added to the price?— On no 
estate that I had anything to say to, sir. 

49293. But in arriving at the net income?— 
In very special cases I have added a year. 

49294. But in arriving at net income, would not a 
landlord have to show the average receipts of rent 
within the last so many years ?— Yes ; say ten years. 
That would be very fair. 

49295. So that therefore the arrears really would 
disappear, and you would only be entitled to consider 
Jus net income as far as it has been collected ?— Quite 


so, as far as getting- at the capital sum, but still a 
arrears would be his. m “>• 

Mr. Bryce.— That is just the question that T 
to Mr. Rutledge, to which he gave a difierent 
I understood him to say that in calculating the 1 
income he took the gross rent, irrespective of * 1 . Jr 
it was actually paid or not. et ’“ er 

Mi. KtVAHiGH— Oh, I think not. I„ ■ 
an estimate surely on the average of the last so manj 

what ii 


38. Mr. Bryce. — As a matter of fact 


you said in answer to me. 'Do you take the full fcW 
is the gross, rent, or only what the landlord has J 
tually received ?— In .arriving at the capital sum I 
of course take the full year’s rent. 

49299. Not what he has actually received but on 
the average of years?— Oth, certainly not; ’the M 
year’s rent. 

49300. Mr. Kavanagh.— But you cannot take the 
gross rent as the net?— Well, the rental must be 
ascertained first, and from the gross rental you must 
of course deduct to get at the net. 

49301. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But let me take at 
extreme case. A landlord’s gross rental is £i OOO 

3 ose. During the last ten years the actual ’sun 
is £500, and there are £500 of arrears not paid. 
Which of those two sums would you take in calculating 
the capital sum to be paid?— I could not imagine 
such a case. 

49302. I purposely put an extreme case in order to 
determine the principle ? — Of course the capital value 
would be on the £1,000. 

That you would call net income, though he never 
got it? 

49304. Sir John Colomb. — He uses this expression- 
“ By net income I mean the profits of the lands to 
the owners in ordinary cases ” ? — Yes, sir. 

_ 49305. Do you mean profits made or inclusive ol 
liabilities due ? — I mean net profits after paying all 
expenses charged upon the land. 

49306. Not what the landlord has not received!- 
Certainly not. 

49307. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I put it to you again, 
and again I take this absurd figure to illustrate the 
principle. The actual receipts during ten years are 
£500 and the rent is £1,000 ? — Yes. 

49308. But the actual sum received is £500, and 
£500 a year remains in arrears over that property for 
ten years. Do you consider the net profit to he the 
£1,000 or the £500? — The net profits would not be 
. £1,000, of course, because from that you must deduct 
Income Tax and all other Government charges which 
he has to pay — tithe-rentcharge, head rent, general 
rent, and annuities — all those things. If he does not 
choose to collect his £1,000 a year that is a matter 
for himself. Why should his successor in that 
property pay that? — As a rule he has only a life 
interest in the estate. 

49309. Yes, but I think you propose to calculate the 
capital sum, not on the net income of the successor, 
but on the net income of the actual landlord, as I 
understand, and the net income of the landlord in 
the case I have given you would be £500 a year, less 
expenses of collection, and not £1,000. I want to 
know which of those two sums is, in your mind, the 
net income ? — I really could not imagine such a case, 
sir. 

49310. Then, to meet your views, we will put it 
down as £750? — I could not imagine such a case. I 
could hardly imagine a man with £1,000 a year only 
receiving on an average of ten years £750. 

49311. Let us just assume that the rent is £1,000 
gross. Let us assume, very liberally that the actual 
amount received is £999. Should the calculation 
made upon the £1,000, less expenses, or upon 
£999, less expenses ? — I think in that case I wi_ 
not trouble with either. I should be quite satisnea 
whichever I got. 

49312. Then we will put it back. It is of so much 
importance that I want to make this clear. We will 
put it back to whatever you think is possible, say 
£1,000 and £900. Would you take the £1,000 or tM 
£900 for the purpose of your calculation ?— I 
take it on the net receipts, the net receipts as 1 a eD 
them here. 

49313. Most Rev. Dr. O'DomraM.-I think »!* 
will he aljle to answer Sir Francis Mowatt, our L 
man, more fully if you address yourself to tjhis 9 . 
tion for a moment. When you speak of net mcon 
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j g something less than the gross income?— Of course 

it S«4 it is less by two things— first the expenses of 
S; n and, secondly, the uncollected rents, or is 
f S bi oS on. of th»e thing. *-B i, less, in 
mv ooinion by only one of them. 

”*49315 Mr Bryce. — Now, I want to illustrate this 
, V ca9e of the Dillon Estate, in the east part of 
tbi, county. By the r*w, it does not qwfe eng out 
vnur ideas about the value of security in Mayo, 
w au se the Dillon Estate, which was bought by the 
roneested Districts Board a few years ago, had a 
rental of £20,000 a year; but the net rental 
fSffved by the landlord was only £16,000 a year; 
that is to say that out of every £100 he only received 
about £80. Now, in that case, supposing it was a 
case of purchasing this estate now, and of giving the 
landlord 3£ ,per cent, for net income, would you take 
the £20,000 or the £16,000? It was in arrears and 
the net ’receipts of the landlord were only £16,000. 
Would you take the £20,000 or the £16,000 ?— If you 
took the £16,000 in what position would you be leaving 

the remainder-man. 

49316. I did not ask you that, but how you would 
calculate it ?— I would calculate it on the gross. 

49317. On the £20,000?— Certainly, sir, because, if 
not, you punish the remainder-man for the default of 


what we wanted to get at. It is on the gross rent ?- 
No allowance made for rents not collected. 

49319. Sir John Colomb. — It is a very important 
point indeed. Mr. Rutledge, in view of your answer 
that the purchase money should be arranged on the 
basis of the net income, would the net income in your 
mind include arrears? — No. 

49320. That is what I wanted to know? — No; I 
have said all along that arrears are a personal matter 
altogether between the landlord and the tenant. They 
would not be brought into the value of the estate. 

49321. Sir Francis Mowatt.— It may be my 
stupidity, but the transaction must be a clean trans- 
action, and when the Government purchase these 
lands with the view of carrying out a State policy, they 
can leave no liability due to the landlord from any 
of the tenants? — That is so, sir. 

49322. Then, if these arrears can be dealt with in 
the way you describe, it appears to me that it would 
leave a large liability on the tenants to the landlord 
after the transfer is made. How do you propose to 
deal with that? — No; the moment the tenant signs, 
the purchase agreement with the landlord the arrears 
are gone. They must be settled before the purchase 
agreement is signed. Afterwards the Act of Parlia- 
ment cancels them. As long as the purchase agree- 
ment is pending he can never sue the tenant for rent. 
By net income I mean the profits of the lands to the 
owners in ordinary cases, after allowing for purely 
estate outgoings, namely, poor rate, head rent, tithe 
rent-charge, and other Government charges, together 
with expenses of management, that is, his net income, 
and of course out of the purchase money he would 
have to bo given a capital sum to pay off those 
charges, and this considering that in selling their 
untenanted lands they are disposing not alone of their 
present net income out of such lands, but are also 
P. a T tln 8 w ith their occupation interest, which, 
although of immense value, they are getting nothing 
or. For instance, they might have sold their occupa- 
lon interest in these lands, creating tenancies since 
o passing of the Land Act, 1881, and accepting large 
sums of money as fines for the creation of such 
anc , les ' and still retaining their present net income. 
ln b e ing willing to sell on the terms men- 
bim t t cann °t be considered unreasonable. Nor 
1 ^ to the loss of proprietorial rights or 
decide . *° SS °* P res tige. If the Department 
,* •, 0 grass lands acquired by them to tenants 

aennir^f 61 fig ! lre , than wil l recoup the expenditure in 
Statj* • ® ,q Sl i 0 ^ lands, I have no objection, but the 
the « n d01n 6 this beneficial work, must bridge over 
17630 Stuart’s evidence, questions 

I™* „ to letting puori. if land 15 
good bargains & ^ air ren *’ and that he considers them 

lhp 9 d?iLJ^ r ' — W ou kI the bonus bridge over 

difference i£ e «T' The bonus would nofc bridge over the 
4932a q- ttlls case - 

reference tif a 0 ? Colomb. — A s a matter 'of fact, in 
re to (.hat question, is it not a fact that the 


bonus is eaten into, and in some cases entirely 4^, 28, 1907 - 
absorbed by the legal expenses ? — I believe so, sir. I — - 

have no knowledge of it personally ; but I have heard ^ r - Thomas 
it, and I know the greater part of it is. The position Rutledge- 
may be thus stated. A landlord receives £100 a year 
for a *grass farm, net, after meeting all estate out- 
goings. The State acquires it, and in order to carry 
out a policy of amelioration for the benefit of the 
poorer classes, lets it in parcels to occupiers, who pay 
£80 a year. Is the landlord who acquiesces in the 
policy in so far as he voluntarily surrenders his grass 
land, to bear the deficit? Is he to be compensated on 
the basis of an income of £80 a year only ? I submit 
no argument based on equitable principles can be. 
adduced in favour of such a suggestion. 

49325. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But when you say 
he voluntarily surrenders it, he does so for its f ull 
value? — We do not oonsider that he does, because he 
gets nothing for his occupation interest. He has 
two interests. 

49326. But he is getting his net income ? — 'But he 
might have increased his net income considerably, 
as I point out, as he might have let all this U-nH in 
holdings. 

49327. Sir John Colomb.— Mr. Rutledge, is it or 
is it not the fact that it is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty in some cases for -any landlord to estimate or 
to prove bis net inoome derived from untenanted- 
grass land? — Oh, that, of course, would be a matter 
of great difficulty, but on the estates which I am 
looking after I have none of that. 

49328. But it is recognised that there are many 
oases in Ireland in which there is that extreme diffi- 
culty ? — Of course in the broad sense untenanted 
land might include land which is left for a tempo- 
rary purpose unoccupied. 

49329. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In the possi- 
bility which you contemplate of an owner of grass 
land dividing it into holdings and selling them by 
auction or other competition, what would happen 
those holdings ? W ould those who bought them re- 
main tenants of the owner? — Yes; they would, of 
course. 

49330. Do you think it would be possible for an 
owner to. do that at present. Do you think would 
the public submit to that class of competition ? — On 
that, of course, my lord, I could not express an 
opinion. I dare say they would not. 

49331. On the other hand, you do not think that 
public policy would tend in the direction of the 
State advancing public money at 2J per cent, to 
enable an owner to improve his inoome by that class 
of transaction ? — Possibly not ; but since 1881 I have 
known instances of where owners have broken up 
grass farms and let them in small divisions to their 
tenants adjoining. In fact they were carrying out 
the present idea. 

49332. Of breaking up the land? — Of breaking up 
the land. To their own adjoining tenants. 

49333. I do not take you as recommending this at 
all, but you are merely stating the possibility of it? 

— But it has happened. It has been done. 

49334. I am aware that it has been done, but you 
do not contemplate the owners trying that class of 
thing on anything like a large scale?— Oh, no; I do 
not. They never did. Personally, my own view is 
that it was a great mistake that they did not. 

49335. Is this your view, that it would have been 
a good thing if owners had .taken grass lands and 
split them up and given them on equitable terms to 
occupiers ?— Most certainly, my lord. I do not 
think there is much doubt about that. Ireland 
already contributes much more than her share of 
taxation for Imperial purposes, as found by -a 
Royal Commission, and I am of opinion, and with 
great confidence suggest, that the Imperial Exche- 
quer should fill the gap in every oase where the 
lands are not re-let, at a figure sufficient to recoup 
the Departments. I concur in the view expressed 
by Colonel Saunders Knox-Gore in his evidence be- 
fore the Commission at 'Crossmolina, that the consti- 
tution of the Congested Districts Board should be 
altered by vesting in the Board power to act from 
day to day without having to resort to the trouble 
and delay of convening meetings. 

49336. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Just let me ask you 
a question upon that, to understand you. How can 
you contemplate a Board acting from day to day 
without meeting?— They must meet, of course, to 


Sea Appendix to the Third .Report of the Commission [Cd. 3414, 1907], pp. 227 and 2! 
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49337. But you suggest that the Board should act 
from day to day without having to resort to the 
trouble and delay of convening meetings 7— Because 
at present, I understand, they only meet twice a 
month. , 

49338. And would you have them meet tram day 
to day?— Of oourse; if necessary, they should. 

49339. But you do not express that. What you 
wish is that the meetings of the Board should be 
very much more frequent? — Quite so. 

49340. Mr. Kavanagh.— ' Could you expect that 
from an unpaid Board ? — I think the gentlemen 
forming the Board should he called to meet from 
day to day if .they can do any good .to the country, 
which undoubtedly they are doing. _ 

49341. You are speaking of meetings all the year 
round ? — Meetings whenever necessary. 

49342. Mr. S'dthbbland. — A nd pointing out at the 
same time that they should be representative of the 
various districts ? — I would not of>j ect to that. 

49343. That ie what Colonel Knox-Gore said?— 

49344. Six Francis Mowatt. — I am afraid you 
could not expect them to live in Dublin all the year 
round, away from their homes, to attend meetings. 
Is that what you suggest — that the Board should be 
formed in such ,a way that they might meet in the 
various counties ? — Well, they might have Depart- 
ments dealing with each county. I think that would 
be a far better system, if .they haxi meetings of the 
men dealing with the counties. 

49346. iMr. Sutherland. — I think there is con- 
siderable confusion between two ideas in the pro- 
posals made ?— -Possibly there may be. 

49346. Sir John Colomb. — You say the constitu- 
tion of the Board should be altered ; but, as I under- 
stand you, when you say to meet from day to day, 
you mean to meet frequently? — Yes; I would not 
object to either. 

49347. Would that alter the constitution? — It 
would be reforming the Board. 

49348. Well, the Board is now a nominated body. 
Do you .mean to imply, by altering the constitution, 
an alteration of that principle? — Of the meetings? 

49349. No. What I mean is that the Board, as 
now constituted, consists of nominated members. 
You used the phrase “altering the constitution of 
the Board.” When you say that do you mean a 
departure from the principle of nominating the 
members ? — Oh, no ; I do not go so far as that. 

49350. Mr. O’Kelly. — What constitution for the 
Congested. Districts Board do you suggest? — I really 
have not thought that matter out, Mr. O’Kelly, be- 
yond saying that in my opinion I think it would 
be a good thing if the powers of the Board were 
extended. 

49351. You suggest certain changes in the consti- 
tution of the Board by vesting in the Board the 
power to act from day to day. 'Suppose there were 
a ; representative body composed, as the Congested 
Distracts Board is, of .unpaid members, how could it 
act from day to day?— They might act through a 
Committee. 6 

49352. What kind of a Committee?— A Committee 
of their own body. Of course I see a difficulty 
about not being paid. Of course they should be 

49352a Do you not see that vour .argument would, 
logically, lead to the dissolving of the Congested 
Districts Board? — I hope not. 

..IPS' ym .fV that? — Because I would 

all parties B ° ard ^ and aot independent of 

ti.!? 6 ™,? 0 ” d ° T" of all par- 

TfS.w” S "? I”** independent of tte 

Stl? ‘Conmusatone** «id flu. lind Oornnia- 

+t 4e3 r. 5 ' you expect an unpaid body like 

the Congests Districts to »afat“n 

mX?dl” P T W SSTd "" wk “ they are 

4935 6 Suppose you paid his Lordship the Bishou 
he could not attend there from d?te divft 

lit 

•».**.** sfBtfw.-s 


afraid I am pledged to unpaid poverty ? T 

my lord. 3 H 

49357. Sir John Colomb.— You have had k, • 
to do with the Congested Districts Board?— v* 1118 ’ 

49358. Now, can you mention any concrete oat 
the Commission of expense, trouble, and dek • 
any .business transaction you had with the Board a? 
to the fact that they only meet twice a month? 
There appears to be considerable delay in Adjf~ 
with them. 3 

4935ft Pardon mo. I asted you for a , 
case. Have you any such case?— No, I have not 

49360. In any transactions -that you had -with th 
Board, can you give, from your own knowledge , 
concrete case where delay and trouble have W, 
caused by the fact of only meeting twice a month? 

I cannot give a concrete case. 

49361. Mr. O’ Kelly — What kind' of Congest*! 
Districts Board would you like to see estabM«j 
It is quite palpable that the present Congested Dk 
tricts Board cannot give that daily supervision wh id 
you would like to see. What kind of Board -would 
you like to see established ?— Oh, representative men 
from each county. I hope to have the pleasure 0 f 
seeing you there some day. 

49362. But by whom would you like to see these 
men appointed. ?— Of course they must be appointed 
by the men who appointed you as Chairman of the 
County Council. I should not object. 

49363. Do you mean an elective body?— A Bprini. 
ling. I do not say. they all should be ; but a sprint 
ling; .a strengthening of the Board. 

49364. Do you not think that if so, if the counties 
were to appoint representatives, and that those re- 
presentatives were not successful in securing benefits 
for their country, then, when the time for re-appoint- 
ing and re-election came along they would not he 
appointed again ?— That would be the fortune of 
war. There are ups and downs in the world, and 
you must always go up and down. 

49365. And after a. couple of years, when the men 
had acquired a knowledge of the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, they might be removed ?- 
Possibly they might. 

49366. Do you not think that would be unavoid- 
able? — No. Apparently it would not work well if 
that happened, but I really do not think it would 
happen. I approve of the Board, .and think thej 
Should, be maintained as an independent body, and 
that far more money ought to be placed at their 
disposal to enable them to continue the admirable 
work they have done and are at present doing; and 
I would also suggest that the Government should 
undertake a large scheme of arterial drainage in the 
county, which would be of immense importance, and 
also that the sea .fisheries on the coast should be fur- 
ther assisted by an extension of the existing railway 
system and the building of other piers for the pro- 
tection of the fishing teats. 

49367. Sir Fhancis Mowatt. — When you say that 
bar more money should be put at their disposal, do 
you mean by the Exchequer or looally? — By the 
Exchequer, certainly. The landlords have paid their 
share of taxation, .and a Commission .has reported 
that Ireland has overpaid something about 
£2,000,000 a year. I think it is quite time we 
should get some of it back. 

49368. Mr. O’ Kelly. — 'Would you kindly tell me 
what are your reasons for suggesting that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should be maintained ?— Look 
at the magnificent work they have done in the 
country ever since their establishment. There are 
living monuments all over the country of the splen- 
did work they have done. I cannot see that any- 
thing possibly could be better. Why change them 
when they have done so much beautiful work. 

49369. I quite agree, but I thought you suggested 
that they should he changed ? — I did not make that 
suggestion. 

49370. Have you any knowledge of the work of the 
Estates .Commissioners ? — I have knowledge of the 
work done by the Congested Districts Board. 

49371. Do you know the work done by the Estate 
Commissioners on the Clanmorris Estate? I ha? 
seen it, but have not inspected it. 

49372. But you would not suggest that the Estate 
Commissioners would he less competent or c&pa D 
than tbd Congested Districts Board?— Oh, do, 
would not make any suggestion at all. 
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49373 Then why should they not do the work?— I 
.if already answered that question by referring to 
fh« magnificent work the Congested Districts Board 
h v e done “ Why swop horses when you are cross- 

a stream ” is an old saying. 

49374 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T here is one 
nuestion I want to ask you. You recommend 
drainage as very necessary ?— Yes ; most necessary. 

49375 Are you in the habit of tilling much 

•reunelfl-No, my lord. . 

J 49376 . Do you know something about drainage ?— 
I do, my lord. ...... , 

49377. Is it your opinion that under a good system 
o£ drainage the yield of those very small farms 
might be considerably increased? — Undoubtedly it 
would be increased, but whether it would be increased 
to the benefit of the parties doing the work is an- 
other matter, because tillage has failed in Mayo. 

49378. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that 
mixed fanning has failed? — There have been many 
examples of large men that farmed in Mayo, and 
they have all gone. 

49379. Do you say that mixed farming has failed 
in Mayo ?— Oh, no ; I mean the practice of tillage 
on a large scale. There were several men, well-known 
men, who started it here. 

49380.' Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not 
mean tillage oh a small scale? — No. Tillage on a 

large scale has been tried in Mayo, and failed to 
succeed. 

49381. Mr. O’ Ret.ly. — O ne question. I put this 
point to you. Do you think it possible to solve the 
problem of congestion within a reasonable time with- 
out tlie exercise of compulsory powers? — I think it 
is. 

49382. How do you show that? — Well, it is all a 
question of money. 

49383. Do you think that the Landlords of the 
County Mayo would be willing to accept a certain 
sip for their grass lands which at 3£ per cent, would 
give them their net income ? — I am certain that every 
landlord in Mayo that I know will dispose of his 
property on those terms, and I have spoken to many 
of them. 

49384. Which do you think is the greater evil, the 
evil of congestion or the counter-evil of compulsion ? 
—Well, I am not in favour of compulsion &t_aU. 

49385. Why ? — I think compulsion is unnecessary ; 


and if you compel a man, particularly an Irishman, 
to do anything against his will he is never satisfied. 

49386. But compulsion is not new. It is not a 
novelty. We have compulsion, for instance, in re- 
gaid to the taking of land for railways? — But those 
are comparatively small things. 

49387. Do you think it a small thing to take up 
land from a man ? — A railway running through a 
man’s holding will not take away much of it, and he 
gets an enormous price. The cccupieT will get paid, 
and the landlord will get paid, and everybody will 
get paid. 

49388. Can you explain to me, as showing the 
necessity for compulsion, the interference of Mr. 
Goode and Mr. Black, in regard to the Clanmorris 
property? — I do not understand what you mean. 
There was no interference on their part. Besides, I 
really cannot go into this question now. 

493g9. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to the 
question of which you consider the greater evil, surely 
your position is that if the price offered to the land- 
lords be a price which, if it were invested as a capital 
sum at 3£ per cent., would give them their net income 
there would be no necessity for compulsion? — That is 
so, sir. 

49390. Mr. O’Kelly. — Arising out of Sir John’s 
question and the answer you have given, may I point 
to the case that has been mentioned, of taking in the 
first instance a fine of ten years’ purchase and then 
afterwards selling under the Land Act of 1903? — I 
really do not know anything about it. It is not on 
the estate I manage. 

49391. Might I suggest that your view would be 
modified, assuming that what I say is correct? — But 
I don’t know anything about it. 

49392. But supposing that my view is correct? — 
Oh, I really will not deal with the question at all, 
because it is a matter that I know nothing at all 
about. 

49393. I am suggesting to you the assumption that 
my view is correct, and you decline to consider it? — 
Why not; why should I not; because if I happened 
to be agent over the Crannagh farm 

49394. And then you do know something about it ? — 
I know nothing except what you say. Whether the 
state of things arose which you say did arise is a 
different matter altogether ; but it should never have 
arisen. 


Very Rev. Canon Lyons examined. 


49395. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — You have been 
nominated by the Archbishop of Tuam ? — Yes. for this 
deanery. 

49396. You are resident where ? — In Castlebar. 

49397. You have not a precis of the evidence which 
you propose to give? — No. Without being in any 
way disrespectful to this Commission, I wish to 
state that there is a general want of confidence in 
au Koyal Commissions. In the first place, we have 
Til M m ! ny Commissions without any result. We 
““ me Royal Commission on Financial Relations, 
composed of financial experts, and their re- 
no Lief ^ 0t acted u P° n - There lias been 

lfv Je g*slation. The next Commission, is the Viceregal 
Uimmismon on Poor Law, and the report has not been 
upon, and there is no legislation. We have had 
tW ° , R oyal Commissions on the University 

W^ a ttor, an Ti, there f 110 le S islation ’ 311(1 no ho P 0 of 
ofK « T1 ? e P e °P le S3 y—“ What chance have we 
ever thf 10n l rom this Commission?” How- 

49398 V , * y be " 

disermtin , ar * rather suggesting that we should 
: r,°“ sittings ? — Oil no, Tam not, but there 
493« m Commission.. 

l.tS_r h ]>.. been no legi.- 

result at all. tliere llave Commissions with no 

Ca 4 ^° w ^°f • B,ev : Dr - O’Donnell.— I think the 
ever I thirj? 0 - 1 * 1 ® to P ut 111 an “however”? — How- 

Commission 1S 0ldy falr to give a cllance this 

Mow.ATT.-Of which we shell 
f be Conceetod tv * • P luonist Government established 

I euppcSrSd “f"* ^ 0 " <l * b « *«“■> ego, 

lias been ’wort-;’,, if usual, financed it miserably. It 
the country Lf-rf? , to tlle . Present hour throughout 
- > d I dalresay it is doing splendid work, 


but it has nob satisfied the countxy. It does not 
satisfy itlie people. I have in this parish eighty new 
houses, built on untenanted land striped by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and outside their meanings you 
have people in a state of congestion looking on, quite 
dissatisfied with their condition, as compared with that 
of their neighbours, and I do not see what necessity 
there is for further evidence about congestion. It is 
quite evident to everybody, and if this Commission 
take the trouble to walk for twenty minutes near this 
town, they will come to a state of congestion such 
as could not be found in Korea. 

49402. I believe it is bad in Korea? — Yes. The 
Congested Districts Board has this estate now in 
hands, working it for the last two years — draining, 
building houses, and fencing — improving the houses 
rather ; and some of those tenants have their patches 
of land — £3 worth, in twenty patches. Mr. Doran 
saw this state of things. About £3 is the average 
value— the average rental of these poor people. The 
tenant himself has to go to England to earn the rent 
and support his wife and children. 

49403. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You say that it 
is not striped ? — No. 

49404. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The patches here and 
there which have been purchased by the Board appear 
to be 280,000 acres? — Bat Mayo is a large county. 

49405. That is a beginning ?— But when will it be 
ended. Since this Commission began its sittings last 
September, 40,000 people have left the country, and 
when you have your report made I suppose 40,000 
more will be gone, and when you have legislation on 
the report there will be 40,000 more, and that is 
120,000 gone, and the Act passed will probably require 
five years to amend, and you will have 200,000 people 
gone. That is the way legislation is made for Ireland. 


Aug. 28.190T. 

Mr. Thomas 
Rutledge. 


Very Rev. 
Canon Lyons. 
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In fact the country is bleeding to death, and unless 
there is a remedy applied soon it will be bled white. 

■ 49406. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The point you 
are nutting is that the Congested Districts Board 
should be more and more urged to go on with the work 
of migration ?— Exactly. I have congested estates in 
this parish without untenanted land, I have estates 
with tenanted land and with untenanted land 
also, but the landlord will not sell. One who 
has tenants with uneconomic holdings and grass 
land adjoining, immediately outside, would not sell on 
any account; and there is another estate very con- 
gested which has no untenanted land on it, and the 
landlord will not sell because he is getting twice the 
rent on an extensive tract of bog he has. What can 
be done with him? Then there is, on the other side 
of the parish, convenient to me, there is an estate 
where half is congested and the remaining portion is 
untenanted land— grazing land. That is Sir Henry 
Blosse’s estate, and he is prepared to sell at a reason- 
able price. 

49407. You are aware that he is negotiating with 
the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

49407a. And you are aware that there is a diffi- 
culty on the score of money in conducting the ne- 
gotiations ? — Yes. 

49408. Will you tell the Commission something 
about that portion? — That portion is a very fine 
property. There is very little congestion on it. I 
do not think there is any congestion on it at all. I 
don’t think there is much ; there are holdings of £5 
and £6, and £10 and £15. I do not call that con- 
gestion. But then he has untenanted land — three or 
four thousand acres, which he is prepared to hand 
over to the Board. 

49409. Do you not think it would be a great pity, 
if there was a sale of that estate, not to have it sold 
to an improving body? — I think it would be a great 
pity, because we have before our eyes the results of 
the Congested 'Districts Board. We are all proud 
of their work, and it is admired by strangers coming 
into the country, as we know, and going about' 

49410. If that property were sold to file Congested 
Districts Board oar to the Estates Commissioners 
direct they oould use the untenamted land for migra- 
tion purposes? — Certainly. 

49411. Mr. O’Kelly. — You said something about 
strangers coming in? — I am speaking of visitors 
from America and England coming here and going 
round the country. 

49412. Where would your preference lie, in favour 
of the 'Congested Districts Board or of the Estates 
Commissioners? — I do not wish to distinguish be- 
tween them at all. I am quite satisfied with any 
Board which is working like the Congested Districts 
Board. And I would suggest also that whatever 
body it may be that does the work, whether the 
Estates Commissioners or the Congested Districts 
Board, the Agriculture Department should be repre- 
sented, because now, when the land is transferred from 
the landlords to the tenants, is the time to set about 
establishing agricultural schools to teach the people 
to take out of the land what is in it. 


49413. Would not you approve of this suggestion, 
that on any estate about to be sold the tenants ought 
to be consulted? — In the past I do not know what 
has happened ; but the tenants seem satisfied. 

49414. My suggestion is this. -Suppose that Sir 
Henry Blosse sells his property to the Congested 
Districts Board, do you not think that before the 


submitted to them, and that they should have a 
voice?— Would they be judges? 

49415. I am not suggesting that?— I only want to 
know from you would they be judging themselves in 
the case. I mean to say would they be able to iudee 
what the price should be? 6 

49416. Of course ?— Well, I do not know. 

^ merel y Pitting this plain question, 
and I will .take yes or no. Do you not think that if 
the Congested Districts Board wished to purchase Sir 
Henry Blosse s estate the tenants themselves ought 
to have a voice m the matter ?— Certainly ; but 
muC ,^ “ nfusion at meetings of that 
kind that it would be really better to consult them 
way besides at public meetings. 

49418. Still that is the only channel by which the 


people oan be consulted ?— Oh, you oould eaoji 
cuss it with them in their villages, but if ym 


them .together it is very easy to put thaw> 
right track. ^ 


right track. 011 

49419. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You o, 

whatever means are taken, in some ■wav 0 / jfj 
they ought to know what the terms are?Jk*,i°L 
49420. Mr. O’ Kelly— That is my 3 
tainly. Why not? 1 pomt, -Ctr- 

49421. And I suggest to yon that in the . 
tions. as between the Congested Districts Board ^ 
the Estates -Commissioners the people J T 

consulted?— Certainly. 


49422. And that if the people wished to bn 
through another improving body, such as the EstaS 
Commissioners, do von not tViinl- t-Lot u n , 


Commissioners, do you not think that if that 
the wish of the people it ought to prevail?— I 
prefer to have a simple form of transfer of landi! 


mis country. 1 would nave compulsion in the fit 
place. It is all very well to hold meetings. W, 
know meetings end in confusion and no settlemed 
I would give the landlords their net income sal 
compel them to sell, but I would impose on the tenasi 
only what he is able to pay, and the State should 
out of the over-taxation of three millions a veai 
pay the difference between what the tenant raid 
pay and what the landlord should get. That wouH 
simplify the matter. 

49423. -Suppose the tenants said “ We wish fi, 
Estates Commissioners to buy the property, and m 
the Congested Districts Board ” ?— If there is consa- 


tion to -be relieved the Congested Districts Bow 
should buy untenanted land, and get the untenanid 
land in preference to the Estates Commissioners, aj 
let the Estates -Commissioners buy in Cork or Lbs. 
rick, or the midland counties, where there is » 
congestion. The Estates Commissioners have m 
done anything on the Clanmorris Estate. I hi* 
seen it, and they had do nothing at all there. Son 
time since they had not striped it. They have oil; 
marked out in the middle of a field, by digging up i 
sod. No fences built, no houses built, and eidk* 
confusion, and they are quarrelling and fighting, ri 


on it ? — I saw .the Mayo Abbey portion of the esttk 
recently, and it is not very far from Claremoirii 
■and I have been told by en official of a number o! 
trespasses. I do not mind what -body at all pm- 
chases the land, provided the transfer takes plia 
quickly and the tenants pay only what the land ii 
worth. 

49425.. Sir Francis Mowatx.— You would like la 
see the work done ?— Yes, by some means or another. 

49426. You say that the Congested Districts Bond 
should have compulsory power to purchase the laud 
and should distribute it promptly, if not immediately 
and that the question of congestion should be m 
with and finished at once ? — At once. There is « 
use at all in putting it off. . 

49427. Mr. Bryce. — You recognise that an unlimi® 
settlement of that kind must take time?— An De- 
limited settlement, yes. 

49428. That is to say, any settlement of the hid 
must take time. Do you not recognise that there ni) 
not be perhaps a sufficient number of pop* 
sufficiently experienced in the question to cany w* 
the whole of that settlement in a very short tirnl- , 
I think it could be carried out in a few years, njf 
the Board want -is more power and more money. * 
people are sick hoping ; they are leaving the <xwa 
in despair. Unless thete is some remedy appu® 1 
once I do not see any hope for the country. 

49429. Do you not recognise that they could not<h 
it all at once ? — I do. 

49430. Even if there was existing perhaps at tlw 
moment a sufficient number of experienced peop 
carry out this universal transaction, it could «* 
done at once ?- — It has got to be done. If the wn ' 
Connaught was purchased out by any authority 
people would be satisfied to wait till the wort is • 
and we have the untenanted lands divided, an 
will not be flying out of the country. 

49431. And that this promise would at once dap 
emigration? — Yes. Well it would stop it as i 
it is possible to stop it. , 

• 494.32. Sir John Colomb.— Is it the young men a 
young women that go? — Yes. Well, sir, it £ 
the very old and the very young that remain 
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country, and I am afraid that your remedial legisla- 

d^^oyou consider that the enlargement of the 
f tWs or mother’s holding will have the efiect of 
l»nine the younger members at home?— I do not. 
77/ 1 g a y can be done at all is that when you have 
divided the land into holdings of 25 « 30 acres a 
tnant may educate his children and give the land to 
his eldest son, or one son, and scrape a fortune for 
his daughter, and the others must leave. There is 
nothing else 'for them, as far as I can see, owing to 

the conditions of life. 

49434 Suppose you divide it up do you consider 
that the land would be so largely tilled that it would 
jjiyg employment and induce them to remain at 

jjjjme ? The price of produce is such that you could 

not do it. You must change the laws. Since Free 
Trade was passed up to the present time’ the popu- 
lation of Ireland is going down. The price of oats 
produced in the county forty years ago was 8s. or 9s. 
It is now only 4s. This is only the fringe of the ques- 
tion. This problem you have is only ai small 
thing. As far as I can see the only way to govern 
Ireland is that she should govern herself or be 
governed as a Crown colony. Every country in 
Europe is increasing in population except Ireland. 
That is not the result of good government. 

49435. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Now you know 
Mayo just as well as others ? — I do. 

49436. You know in a rough way, do you not, the 
amount of grass land that is available for migration 
and enlargement of holdings? — Well, in this district 
there are 3,000 acres in Mayo Abbey, the greater 
portion in Carnacon parish, a couple of thou- 
*and acres. In the parish of Turlough there is not so 
much, but there is, convenient to it, a very large 
tract, and Turlough parish is congested. If a num- 
ber of estates could 1 be purchased iu a district there 
would be no need to bring migrants from a distance. 

49437. This was owing to the fact that the Board 
could not deal with the aggregate. It was compelled 
to bring in congests from a distance ? — And the people 
were very much dissatisfied. 

49438. You consider, do you, that it should relieve 
congestion in the neighbourhood ? — Yes. 

49439. Do you think that the amount of grass land 
in the County Mayo would go a great way to relieve 
Mayo congestion ? — I am satisfied it would. You 
have in the barony of Kilmaine a large territory of 
grass lands, as also in- the plains of Mayo. You have 
nearly in every pairish an amonnt of grass land that 
would relieve nearly all the congestion. 

49440. I gather from some of your remarks that you 
would rather like to migrate people to land, the 
character of which they were in some way before 
acquainted with?— Yes. 

49441. You would not move them absolutely at once 
into strange land ? — No. 

«o2 1“ ,™ Id *> gradually t-Yea. 

regard to immediate action through- 
out tne neighbourhood, is it your view that if there 
^® aent land and the Board had authority to 
‘ a w *de area and show the people that they 
ikhtiIa “if 10 ”, 0I L a large scale it would give the 
?l F confidence ? — You want to show the people 
“re in earnest 

«W5 were i?. Aohill »— I was, three years. 
Jr, 7 ° u thmk tJlat some of the Achill 
rr n r.l d c , on ?f flunk they might, but 

opinim thlDk fchey wouW d <> so well. That is my 

nrS; 1 lgfl i ther from y° u A»*t all the west of the 
Hl need 5 ver y much to 'be sdh.eduled-.that it 
TwSd Jh J u } d *£ ‘ tlle . Congested) Districts Board ? — I 
schedule the whole province of Connaught. 

DistriJl 4 nd yonld you consider that the Congested 
d “ 1 scheduled area 

i' 1 * 1 -"*, whole proving. 

Certainly *** ^ould deal with it throughout? — 

Keny 9 n T A rJ d not i ex ™ de Kerry ?— And not exclude 
« coL«ti™ ^ T 1 - 7 shouM I? Wherever there 


i uuftvmw ^ore .there are twenty families living 

1 WOul i regard tllat ,as a 

augment their holdings out of 
land ^ knd to 1)0 Provided in any pert of Ire- 

f he 94 Col 1 ^ > i^,’i at large saw th^’ iand 

ng ted Districts Board was dealing on a 


big scale with the problem, do you think that there 
would be a change in public opinion, and that 
public opinion ,at the back of the Board would enable 
them to meet all local objections? — I believe if they 
did that on a large soale all would be satisfied. It 
would be easier to deal with .the people, who would 
feel that justice would' be done to them, that their 
condition was to ibe improved, end that it would he 
done within reasonable time. 

49451. Do you .think all uneconomic holders should 
have their holdings enlarged before sons of tenants 
are provided for ? — Oh, yes ; I think they should. 

49452. They should come first? — Yes. 

49453. And sons of tenants afterwards? — By all 
means. 

49454. Mr. Beyce. — W ith regard to that, you look 
at Ireland .as a whole? — Yes. 

49455. Because you are aware that there is a feel- 
ing in certain parts that the sons of tenants in the 
immediate neighbourhood should ho first provided 
for ? — Yes. That is a mistake. I would relieve con- 
gestion first. The existing holdings should be en- 
larged, and after t-halt, if there was land left to be 
divided, I would give it to the sons of tenants. 

49456. Before we pass from this point, yoli said, in 
answer to Mr. O’ Kelly, that you thought the tenants 
should he consulted. You are aware how in a great 
many cases since the passing of the Act of 1903 the 
prices paid where there has been no intervention 
officially by the Estates Commissioners or the Con- 
gested Districts Board have been extremely high, and 
is it not your opinion that if those transactions had 
been oarried through by the Congested Districts Board 
for example, the prices paid to the landlords would 
have been lower?— Yes, certainly. 

49457. Is not that an illustration of the fact that 
it is not always desirable? — No, it is not. I have 
an instance here in my own parish. Lord Kilmaine 
left it with me to settle with the Congested Districts 
Board and the tenants, and the Congested Districts 
Board offered a certain number of years’ purchase, 
and it was not up to the mark. It was really ex- 
ceptionally low. The tenants were willing to pay 
two years’ purchase more and have the lands striped. 

49458. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you mean to say that the 
tenants on the property should not be consulted ? — I 
did not say that they should not be consulted, but 
there are ways of consulting them. 

39459. How 1 — It is not by calling the men together. 

I do not say that you should bring a number of 
people together at a public meeting, and ask them 
which price they would pay. The tenants aire not 
judges. If you ake dealing with a Board you have 
confidence in, you can leave it fairly in their hands. 

49460. When your evidence is read it will he inter- 
preted as a reflection on the Estates Commissioners? 
— No ; I did not reflect upon them. 

49461. In reference to the danmorris estate would 
you tell me in what particular really you think that 
the Estates Commissioners ought to he rebuked for 
their action in connection with the Clanmorris pro- 
perty? — Oh, I don’t think I have .anything to say to 
it at all. 

49462. But you referred to it a while ago ? — I have 
nothing to say to it. What I stated was that as com- 
pared with the Congested Districts Board they did 
nothing. 

49463. That is what I say — as compared with the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Yes ; what about that ? 

49464. Do your observations apply to the agricul- 
tural portion of the estate or to the estate as a whole 1 
— In passing by I saw nothing done. 

49465. Do you mean to say that your judgment 
was based upon mere cursory observation? — I have 
heard it stated besides. 

49466. Give me a concrete instance? — I did not 
say that there was a dereliction of duty. I believe 
all they did was to mark out and divide the land 
where the tenants were to put up their fences and 
put up their houses. That is very different from what 
the Congested Districts Board does. That is what I 
meant to convey. 

49467. Why is that? — Because the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board build houses, suitable fences, and all 
the rest. 

49468. And so did the Estates Commissioners? — 
Where? 

49469. In the County Galway? — I have not seen 
it here on the Clanmorris Estate. 

49470. But the -administration of the Clanmorris 


Aug. 28 , 1907 . 

Very Bev. 
Canon Lyons. 
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Avg. 28, 1907. property toy tihe Estates Commissioners, you say, is 
— not such, as administration toy the Congested Districts 
Very Rev. Board would be, and I -want to know in what parti- 
Canon Lyons. gnJjj. definite way the Estates Commissioners have 
been guilty of neglect of duty? — There is no question 
at issue as to neglect of duty. It is only a question of 
the management of an estate. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board act .as I said >a whale ago. The Estates 
Commissioners do not put up fences or build houses. 

49471. Do you still adhere to your view? — I do. 
Can you say anything against it? 

49472. I want to ask you this : In what particular 
way have the Estates Commissioners been guilty of 
neglect that the Congested Districts Board would not? 
— I have never charged them with toeing guilty of 
neglect of duty. 

49473. And in the administration of the Clan- 
morris Estate they have done all that was necessary ? 
— All that they proposed to do. 

49474. That the Congested Districts Board have 
done ? — Have I not tola you that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board build dwelling-houses? 

49475. So have the Estates Oommissioners? — They 
have not /lone it. They have not done it on the 
Clanmorris Estate. 

49476. No, because the houses were in very good 
order, I am sure? — No, tout when they build houses 
it is on a different system. That is the difference be- 
tween ns. The Congested Districts Board do their 
work, and the other body does not. 

49477. That is, observe, that you give judgment 
that the Congested Districts Board does its work, and 
the other does not? — I have said that the Congested 


Districts Board does its own work and tv 
body does not do that work at all. It If® «fb*r 
to do it. l tenant 

49478. Mr. Kavanagh.— D id I understand 
say that you would like to see all corSl y ° u 
bought toy the Board now at once, althoLh^^f* 
not the money?— I would like to see St 
satisfy the people, to give hope to SSLw* 0 
they may remain m their country. ^ 

49479. Would the tenants toe satisfied to m, • 
on under an improving Board at their present” 
for perhaps an indefinite number of yeara^J* 
Quite sure they would be very glad, because they 
have employment to keep them at home, and, £3* 
they would have the hope of getting an etdareeHkS’ 
ing, and a better holding, ant that is aSySSS 
inducement ; hut to leave them as they ar^afw! 
m a state, without hope, I think is very bad. P eKB 
49480. The reason I ask the question is that * 
have had evidence given by tenants who are rema* 
mg five years under the Board, and they aw»* 
satisfied with it ?-I believe there is an io£t* 
dissatisfaction tout if they saw that the whole of ft. 
county was to be dealt with as one item in the com 
try there would not be the same amount of disatil 
faction. 

49481. Then you would he in favour of having all 
the congested estates bought up at once now?-Y« 
49482. Even though they could not be dealt with? 
—Yes ; even though they could not be dealt with 
It would give some hope to the people that they n«d 
not emigrate. 


Mr. Patrick 
Higgins. 


Mr. Patrick Higgins examined. 


49483. Sir Erancis Mowatt. — You are Chairman 
of the Castlebar Rural District Council? — Yes. 

49484. Are yon a farmer yourself? — Yes, a practi- 
cal farmer. 

49485. How much acreage do you hold ? — .Some- 
thing about 100 acres. 

49486. And what -is the valuation ? — 'The valua- 
tion is £45, and the rent something about the same. 
Valuation and rent 'are something .about the same. 
The area of Castlebar Rural District is 140,640 
acres, and the valuation £42,598. The popu- 
lation is 23,335, the rating being at the rate 
of £1 13s. per individual. The number of 

holdings under £5 valuation in the Rural District 
is 4,424, and the number over £15 valuation 367, 
which number occupy 36,502 acres, or .an average of 
100 .acres each. The population of the Union in 
1841 was 61,043, and in 1891 the number was 28,921, 
or >a decrease of 32,142 in (fifty years. The holdings 
under £5 valuation are altogether inadequate to sup- 
port a family in any way approaching comfort. The 
average stock that such a bolding could rear would 
be about one oow and .two oalves one year old, two 
pigs, and .a donkey. 

49487. Sir John Colomb.— T hat is five animals?— 
Yes, five and a donkey; one cow, two calves (each 
calf one year old), two pigs, and a donkey. 
iu 4 ?^ 88 ' Mr - Suth3U£land. — W hat is the land for 
that?— I am talcing the average bolding under £5 
valuation. Some of the holdings are rather more, 
and some less. I am taking the average. 

49489. Sir John Colomb. — You say this is an 
average holding ?— Yes, the average of holdings under 
£5 valuation. 

49490. Surely an average small bolder will 
not have two calves of one year old?— Some may not 
nave a cow at all ; others may have two cows ; but 
JL am taking the average case of a man in that dis- 
“iL'! 1 holding under £5 valuation. 

49491. Do you mean that a man under £5 on the 
average will have two year olds ?— Two year olds, 

49492. And no young calves?— Yes, we call them 
calves up to a year old. 

You a caly ® s - but no* exceeding a year 
oid j-Yee AH the able-bodied men and boys on C 
have t0 migrate annually to England, where 
their average annual earnings would be about seven 
?™“ ds ' leayi ng their wives and children do all the 
TOk - ^ the present season I have knoSra 
eighteen men leave one village for the harvest fields 


of England one morning in June. I may instas® 
the case of a man named Laffey to illustrate the dill, 
culty of living on the miserable class of holdings 
that exist in this district. He has to provide for i 
family of nine on a holding of four acres, three being 
cut-away bog, leaving only one acre of arable land. 
The non-scheduled divisions of this district are in 
many instances in a far worse state than some ol 
the congested portions. The Brabazon Estate, in the 
division of Ballyhean, represents the state of affairs 
in the non-schedulcd divisions,, Eleven families os 
this estate have to live on a valuation of £29, or an 
average valuation of £2 12s. lOd. per family, whilst 
twenty individuals in this same division own 2,032 
acres. The Brabazon tenantry have to travel a dis- 
tance of • five miles for turf, and a like distance to 
sow conacre potatoes. The rundale system is respon- 
sible to a great extent for the failure of crops, 
particularly the potato. Tenants living on rundale 
estates have to keep tilling the Bame stripes for a 
lifetime*. The Peyton Estate is typical of most 
estates in Castlebar district. I may be permitted to 
mention a few instances on this property to show ft* 
state of affairs in this union. In the village of 
Clonfert there are fifteen holdings all in rundale. 
Thomas Gibbons holds three acres and twenty perches 
in seventeen divisions. Thomas Fleming holds three 
acres two roods in thirteen divisions. Michael Joyce 
six acres in twenty- three divisions. In hover 
Moundeasy Pat Walsh holds four acres in twenty- 
five divisions. James Hyland four acres in fifteen 
divisions. In Middle Moundeasy Catherine Madicao 
holds two acres in fourteen divisions. In 
Moundeasy Edward Reilly holds four acres in six- 
teen divisions. 

49494. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In what elec- 
toral division are those townlands ? — In the electoral 
division of Cloonkeen. 

49495. Mr. Bryce. — And it is not scheduled !p 
Cloonkeen is scheduled, but the Brabazon estate is » 
a non-scheduled division. 

49496. Mr. O’Kelly.— A nd it is not scheduled 
owing to the fact of the high valuation of the grating 
land? — Yes, the high valuation. 

49497. And no population? — And no population. 

49498. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As a matter of f»» 
it is scheduled? — Cloonkeen is scheduled, but tna 
Brabazon estate is not scheduled. 

49499. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— In Clwnkeen 
there, are 118 holdings under £4 valuation?— 
my lord. 
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40600. Mr- Bryce. — In what electoral division is 
the Brabazon Estate ?— In Ballyhaise Electoral Divi- 
lion It is not scheduled. 

49501. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have any of those rundale 
estates ever had rent fixed on them ?— Oh, yes, in 
nearly all cases. 

49502. How did the Sub-Commissioners fix the rent 
on rundale holdings, as a matter of fact ?— Oh, they 
pointed out the difierent stripes. 

49503. Mr. Sutherland. — Who is responsible for 
having the land in that state, Mr. Higgins — did the 
landlord ever try to prevent it ? — I have never known 
it. He never made any attempt to my own know- 
ledge, and I have never seen it under any manage- 
ment only rundale management, and in valuing 
the land I have known instances where they never 
saw it, and I know a property myself where a gentle- 
man bought the property, and for seven years never 
la w the property. 

49504. Sir John Colomb. — I suppose those rundale 
estates have been in rundale time out of mind? — 
Time out of mind ; before my time ; I have never 
teen them otherwise. 

49505. Mr. Kavanagh. — And if they were striped 
and re-arranged would there be any chance of their 
returning to rundale ? — Oh, not the least. The 
people’s ideas in that regard are entirely changed. 

49S06. They recognise the difficulty? — They recog- 
nise tEe difficulty. Drainage is one of the most 
crying needs of this district. Next to the distribu- 
tion of the grazing lands, it is the most urgent. 
The crops suffer periodically from flooding, and some 
of what would be the best tillage lands in the dis- 
trict are most of the year covered with water. In 
the matter of drainage, the Congested Districts Board 
have done some admirable work in this district. 

49507. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is arterial 
drainage?— Arterial drainage. The Arterial Drain- 

age Commission held no sitting here, nor did they 
examine any witness on the tenants’ behalf from this 
district. 

49508. Mr. O’Kelly. — I was under the impression 
that you were to give evidence before them? — Yes, 
but I was never called upon. 

49509. But they took some evidence from Mayo ? — 
Yes, they sent some evidence from Mayo. Very few 
sales under the Land Purchase Acts have taken place 
in this district, most of the landlords either refusing 
to sell, or demanding such a price as made a sale 
impossible ; in most cases twenty-four years’ purchase 
on first, and twenty-six years’ purchase on second term 
rents. The Fitzallan-Hope property was sold under 
the Ashbourne Act in the year 1900 for sixteen years’ 
purchase, and from inquiries I learn there lias not 
been a single failure to meet their annuities on 
this estate. The properties of the landlords demand- 
ing twenty-six years’ purchase are much of the same 
description as the Fitzallan-Hope. The work of the 
t ansh Committees is greatly hampered owing to the 
people xa congested areas not being inclined to under- 
take improvements, pending the sale of the estate 
they five on. 

49510. Sir Francis Mowatt — Why will the ten- 
ants not execute the improvements— do you say it is 
^ they are waiting for the sale of the estate? — 

does he wait ? — I think it would be a 
ery loohsh thing to undertake improvements on 

f® Ti 8 !® foldings. In the first place they can- 
undertake it because a man living on a rundale 
i raa y have his neighbour’s property coming 

l tt r ‘ Sutherland. — But he might improve the 

• j. He might, but he is loth to do it because, he 
and « wl to hope that he will have a better house 
tion holding. As an instance, I may men- 

crrnnt^ at clonk een Parish Committee were 

the °* hfty pounds to be expended under 

cshcJt i. lm provement scheme, but owing to the 
rnnid u ** ave men tioned half that amount is all that 
cannot , ex P en ded. The local sanitary authority 
adminict j e ih 0 sanitary laws satisfactorily 
conoorff? Ie< ^ un der existing circumstances. In 
toc^her w hero dwelling-houses are grouped 

an ocmn' ‘he sub-sanitary officer serves notice on 
hean tk.x x , ate a nuisance by removing a dung 
He I* told distance, namely, twenty-two feet, 

1 “ »'*ekbonr'. house or yard is some- 
» distance of tea feet, knd his own 
™““ l * Waiter of a mile away 


49513. Mr. O’Kelly. — I think you would improve? 
— Improve, yes, because I have no landlord. Some 
of the landlords on the estates that I have mentioned 
refuse to sell at any price. 

49514. On these properties the landlords refuse to 
sell point blank? — Yes, point blank. 

49515. Can you give the names? — Mr. Acton and 
Colonel Ormsby. 

49516. And therefore there cannot be improvement 
without compulsion? — Impossible. 

49517. Sir John Colomb. — Did you hear the last 
witness but one, Mr. Rutledge? — Yea. 

49518. Did you hoar him say on Uhe other side of 
the case, that the landlords in general would be quite 
willing to sell if it was understoood that they were 
not to get less than their net income. Did yon 
hear him say that ? — I did. 

49519. Do you agree with that?— I disagree with 
that. I have known cases where they demanded 
twenty-four and twenty-six years’ purchase. 

49520. That is not the point. Take one of those 
two landlords, whichever you like. Were you one of 
the tenants? — No, I am not, but I am on an adjoin- 
ing property. 

49521. When you say that they absolutely refused 
to sell, can you give the Commission the date and 
the time and the circumstances under which they 
refused to sell, whatever the price was? — Well, I 
cannot give the correct date exactly, but as near 
as I can I think it was in 1904, the year after the 
passing of the Act. 

49522. When you say that those two landlords 
refused to sell, do I understand that they refused at 
any price at all ? — At any price at all. 

49523. Well, then you are giving that information 
second-hand. It is what yon heard?— Yes; what I 
have heard on most reliable authority. 

49524. When you say “reliable authority” can 
you name anybody who had told you directly from the 
landlord that he would not sell? — I can say who it 
was. He is in Court, Mr. F. Kenny. He is in 
Court. 

49525. If it be true I understand that your evi- 
dence is that in your view compulsory powers should 
be given? — Yes, I think so. 

49526. But in your view would you expect any 
landlord to sell if the result were to be that he would 
be worse off than he was before ?— Well, I could not 
expect it, but I could not at the same time expect 
that a tenant should have a rent put upon him that 
he could not bear. 

49527. Let us stop there. Do you mean that the 
price that the tenant is willing to pay ought to de- 
termine the p-rice the landlord ought to receive. Ia 
that your position ?— No, sir. I do not say that by 
any means. 

49528. Please understand I am not cross-examining 
you in any hostile sense. I want to get fairly ana 
accurately your views. You admit that you would 
not expect any landowner to lose by the transaction? 
— Yes. 

49529. But you say that the tenant ought not to 
pay more than the fair value? — Yes. 

49530. That is, that he ought not to be called upon 
to pay more than the fair value? — Yes. 

49531. But supposing in that case there is a differ- 
ence between you and that it would bo necessary to- 
give the landlord his net income and to say what 
amount of annuity the tenant should pay, do you 
think that either class ought to bear any loss, or do 
you think that the State in carrying out a State 
policy ought to bridge the difference?— I think the 
State ought to bridge the difference. 

49532. Mr. O’Kelly.— S ir John seems to think that 
you got your evidence second-hand ? — By personal ex- 
perience. 

49533. You are Chairman of the District Council? - 
— Yes. 

49534. And being in that responsible position as a 
public man you are generally consulted by all the- 
tenants ? — Yes. 

49535. And is it natural that these people should 
come to you to consult you— they always do?— They 
always do. J 

49536. It is not from second-hand, but from first- 
hand that you got your knowledge of the facts ?— Yes 
if I may be allowed to call it so. 

49537. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Can you tell us 
what you do with your farm of 100 acres. How do 
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you use that farm, do you till a portion of it? I till 
a big portion of it. 

49538. How much?— Eight or nine acres. 

49539. That is a large proportion of the arable 
part of it? — Yes ; all the arable part of it. 

, 49540. And it is not the same part of your farm 
you have under crops every year?— Oh, by no means. 
That is the ruin of the country, my lord, constantly 

**49541. You observe a certain rotation ?— Yes. 

49542. And that means giving the land. ' a rest 
occasionally? — Yes. 

49543. Do you think from looking around you that 
small farmers would be greatly benefited once they 
had purchased their holdings, with some enlargement, 
if the system of cultivation were improved? — I think, 
my lord, there is great room for improvement. 

49544. Draining first ? — Yes. 

'49545. And liming the soil? — Liming the soil, and 
other improvements introduced. 

49546. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is there any lime in 
this district ?— Yes, sir; there is an abundance of 
lime in this district. 

• 49547. Sir John Colomb. — Are the £5 holders who 
keep cattle readily .able to sell the cows?— Yes. 

49548. Where? — Generally to graziers in the dis- 
trict. 

49549. And therefore the grazier is a market for 
the small holder?— In the first instance he is at pre- 
sent. 

49550. Have you ever thought, assuming that the 
policy of the State is to do away with the graziers 
altogether and still leave the small holders, what is 
to become of the small holder who is obliged to sell 
his yearlings when he cannot get a market for them? 
— Yes, I have thought of that several times. But in 
the first instance you say, “ When you do away with 
the graziers you will not have small holders then.” 
We say that when you do away with the graziers the 
market will only be improved, because our present 
system is ' for the small holder to sell over to the 
grazier and then the grazier keeps the stock for three 
years and he sends them over to the Leinster men 
for fattening purposes. Well, if you enlarge the 
holdings the people themselves will- be able to rear 
them up till they are able to sell direct to the 
Leinster men. They will be able to keep them til) 
they are two or three years old. I have no fear of 
that. 

49551. What do you consider an economic holding ? ' 
— That would depend on the district and the quality 
of the land. 

"49552. . Take the district you know, or take the whole 
County of Mayo. If you were to acquire all the 
grass land you would have no small holders at all ?— 

I do not say that you would have none. That would 
be an impossibility. 

49553. How are these few to live if -they cannot sell 
their yearlings ?— Well, they would have the same 
opportunity that they have at present. 

49554. How would they ?— ' Well, I may describe 
their living as miserable. They could not approach 
anything like comfort. 

49555. But at present, I understand, they sell to 
the grazier? — Yes. 

-40556. Now I ask you is it your view that when you 
have bought all the grass lands in Mayo and divided 
them up to the people you will admit that there would 
be a large number of small holders?— I did not" say a 
large number, but there would be some. On the con- 
trary I say there would be a very small proportion. 

™ ld ”* be 

thei¥ S LEfl •7h W0 “ ld l' * ble t0 seI1 th « 4 to 

holdings^ 3 ne,ghb0UrS Wh ° W01lld have larger 

'HSJ But ,i h ere would still be. breeding of stock ? 

, Ti l ere 1 , would be different systems. One** man mav 
breed all his own cattle. Another man may not * 
may buy. There may be different systems. 7 ’ 


49562. And therefore - they ■ would be • able 'V, • 
eliminated the grazier, to sell to advantage 
49563. Sir John Colomb.— F rom a public point 
view you perceive at once the importance* oft?! 
question. Take your own farm of 100 acres Diri 
ding up all tihe grazing land would not eivs +v 
people 100 acres each? — By no means. * ™ e 
49564. You have got 90 acres in grass?— Ia nas* 
49565. Now, do you take in or graze cattle 
buy cattle. 1 

49566. And then you graze, and them you sell 
You keep them and mature them first and sell after 
grazing 1— Well, not on that system. I till a laree 
portion, and most of the stock I sell I "keep fat ' ™ 
40567. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Y ou fatten them? 
Yes. 


49568. They are stall-fed in winter ?— Yes, a svs. 
tern that would be greatly followed if the people had 
the grazing lands. 

49569. Sir John Colomb.— W hat is the' amount of 
stock you carry on your holding?— As a rule about 
tweuty-three head of cattle or twenty-five • head of 
cattle. A large portion of it is mountain or . bog. 

49570. How many of the twenty-three or twenty- 
five do you breed yourself ? — I breed about five in the 
year. I buy the remainder. 

49571. And therefore to this extent you work jour 
farm as to have only one-fourth with cattle you breed 
yourself and three-fourths you get as a grazier buying 
cattle? — Not as a grazier. I fatten them/ 

49572. At all events you buy this stock and vou 
mature them? — Yes. 

49573. You fatten them by house-feeding ?— House- 
feeding principally. The land in this district is not 
able to fatten them. 

. 49574. Are the grazing lands of the district able 
to fatten at all? — Very little in this county.; 

49575. And by stall-feeding you fatten the stock ?- 
Yes. 

49576. And do you mean that you buy -thein, keep 
him till the beast is three years old, put him in the 
stall and fatten him in the stall ? — Yes, Sir. 

49577. And you do that? — Yes. 

49578. And you find that pays? — I find it pays, 
and also the pasture improved by that system in the 
first instance, decidedly improved. 

49579. The main question is that, you -find with 
100 acres of land that that business pays— it' pays 
you?— Yes. 

49580. Mr. Beyce. — Y ou were just going to say, 
when another question turned up, that if. the small 
people had these grazing lands divided among them 
they would be able to produce the cattle' finally in 
a state to sell directly to the Leinster buyers Quite 
so, sir ; that is the point I intended to convey. ” 

49581. Why? — Because they would feed them more 
on' tillage. They would till more, and .they would 
feed them on roots. 

49582. And there would be more stall feeding?— 
Yes ; more stall feeding. 

49583. Instead of its being carried on when the 
cattle are in tihe hands of dealers or graziers ?— Yes. 

49584. There is one question I should like to ask 
you about, and .there has been no evidence about it 
yet. Are_ the small holders generally,' in' your ex- 
perience, in this neighbourhood in debt to-the shops ?— 
They are in debt, in my experience, very much in 
debt. 

49585. Generally ? — Generally in debt. 

49586. Very few of them free from debt?— I. would 
say so. 

49587. Do .they, get long credit from the shops?— 


49588. And they are not ail© to get out of debt ?— 
There has been a series now of bad years, and I 
should say that presently they are very much in 
debt. : 

49589. Has not the year- been exceptionally bad?— 
Exceptionally bad. 

49590. Do you suppose that in other years, before 
this, not exceptional ones, they were in debt ? — They 
were, more or less, they have been, a bit. : 
49591. Sir John Colomb. — I should like to ask you 
a couple more questions about this. Do you think that 
an ordinary £10 holding in Mayo — an- ordinary 
aVefaee £10 holding, would enable a man to fatten 
stock? — From tillage it-might, but not. very many. 

49592. You admit it could be done?— It could bo 
done, because an acre of tillage -land is able' to rear 
more stock than five acres of grazing land. 
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49593 Yo u would not tell the Commission that, 

. _ our opinion, speaking from practical experience, 
‘“wish us to understand that as a rule a £10 holding 
eouW fatten stock ?— It could fatten a few. 

49594. Do you mean that a few of the holders might 
he able to do it?— I mean to say that a £10 holding 
would be able to fatten a few beasts in the year, 
instead of turning thorn out as stores. 

49595. Mr. Kavanagh.— Would there be more 
_rofit ?— Oh, by far, and the land decidedly improved. 
F 49596. Mr. Sor seel and. — Are you aware that in 
holdings in Scotland of that size most of the fattening 
takes place — in England and Scotland? — I was not 
aware of it ; but the land is not so bad. 

49597. Well, I may tell you that that is a fact—: 
exactly the same system you have earned on here. 
What average acreage would a £10 holding represent? 
—The holding might represent 200 acres in one dis- 
trict, and twenty or thirty acres in another district. 

49598. On the average? — Taking the average of 
ordinary land, it would represent about five acres of 
tillage. 

49599. Mr. Bryce. — That man with five acres of 
tillage would keep how many beasts, on an average ? — 
About ten. 

49600. And out of those ten beasts how many do 
you think he would be able to fatten till he could sell 
them to the Leinster buyers? — About two or three. 

49601. Sir John Colons.— Do you consider it an 
economic holding that does not work a horse, and 
where a horse is not necessary ? — Oh, certainly a horse 
is an indispensable element in the working of those 
farms. 

49602. I will put the question in another way to 
make it plain. Do you consider that a farm which 
is only worked with the spade can be considered 
economic? — I do not. 

49603. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell.— Y ou keep two 
horses yourself ? — Occasionally, yes. 

49604. And you plough your. land? — Yes. 

49605. You have just given important evidence that 
we have been long looking for— the evidence of one who 
has himself done the practical thing of raising stock 
and keeping them till they are stall-fed ? — Yes. 

49606. Do you live entirely by your holding?— 
Entirely by my holding. 

49607. I suppose you grow a good deal of root 
crop ?— Yes,, a 'good deal of wheat. 

And O' 011 use root crop for fattening 
cattle?— Yes, all. 6 


49609. And do you consider that if the grass lands 
were used pretty much as you use. your holding the 
new occupiers could earn a fair livelihood out of the 
land ? — I am certain of it my lord. 

49610. Mr. O’ Kelly.— How many cattle do 100 
acres of grazing land carry ? — Thirty or forty. 

49611. Would those 100 acres of. grass, broken up 
into farms, five acres each, under a system of mixed 
farming, carry the same number of cattle ?— They 
would carry fifty per- cent. more. 

49612. Mr. Boyd told us, in London, that if 100 
acres were broken up into four farms of twenty-five 
acres each those four farms would not be able to 
carry as many cattle as the 100 acres ?— Oh, that is a 
mistake. 

49613:, As a . practical farmer, you say that is a 
mistake? — Entirely. I am prepared to show that it 
is a mistaken view altogether. 

49614. Mr. Bryce. — 35o yon think the . average 
economic holder of £10 rental or valuation stall- 
feeds any cattle ? — In some instances he does ; but as 
a rule there, are not many of that description of 
landholders, in this district. 

49615. I see ; it is an uncommon farm ?— Yes. 

49616. Out of those ten beasts that an economic 
holder, after the distribution of the grass lands will 
have, there will be some that he is able to fatten 
annually ?— Yes. 

49617. Sir John Colomb.— Instead of breeding te 
00 now, to the grazier. ^ But when the grazing 


sell, 1 


land will all be gone what is he going to do ?— Well 
he takes them to the market, and he has them better 
fed, especially in the spring season, when the Leinster 
man comes down here; and they are better housed 
ana hand-fed, and he takes them in better condition 
to the market, and . he sells them. 

49618. But the middle grazier would be gone in Ros-. 
common, and you will have to rely on. the Leinster or 
the Scotch and English buyers? — I would anticipate 
that anew market would arise, and that the dealings 
would be direct with the Englishmen then. 

49619 As a matter of fact, you deal with the 
Scotch buyers? — Yes. 

49620. Far more than you deal with the Leinster' 
buyers ? — Yes. 

Sir Francis Mowatt,— Thank you ; and allow me 
to compliment you on the excellent evidence which 
you have given, and on the excellent way in which 
you have given it. 


Rev. Michael McDonald examined. 

pay. the rent. Although, the figures I have given be- 
long only to the parish of Westport, the condition of 
affairs they indicate is the same in each of the sur- 
rounding palrishes. 

49623. May I ask yon, at this point, how that sum 
was ascertained ?— Personally by my going round 
through the parish. 

49624 And receiving from the different tenants who 
had received the money statements of how much they 
had received ? — Yes, and I have reason to rely on their 
acCTiraey. This money is sent to help the old parents 
and the young members of the family to subsist and 
pay. the rente. Let no one think that these poOr 
peoples rents are made by the lands; and the same 
is true of the surrounding parishes. 

49625. Sir John Colomb.— T aking your figures, that 
would give an . average of only £5 per migrant ? — It 
does not ' follow, sir. 

49626. You say that there alre 1,343 members of 
families sending ihoriio £6,898. That would amoimr 
01 lihA , - ... - .. ± , to £5 per head? — It does not follow that a man’s- son 

0 heard R stated ^otwitbstanding that, I in. America sends home to his father all that he earns. 
P^ing their isnS d A 1 TVT *5 f T d , pomt thafc 1 hk& to have brought :be- 

t!«* poor tenants }l t dreads * e ^ a,1(1 fore the Commission is that it looks strange that the 

i*°dy. should ima ( ri-n^ H,^ K +i® V1Cfcl0n f' Bu t- lest any- vast area of country lying between Slyne Head in 
that the people c ®‘ yJJ h v f a pr °°! G “ty a Y and Belmullet,. down in North Majo, com- 

» addition, I -woSd ftl Tt ?. ri ?, ing ^ A p ?P 1 1 J lou ® . anA impoverished districts as 

would call special attention to the fol- Ballycroy, Achill, Tiernaar, Newport, Wespovt, 


. was announced I proceeded to compile 
some statistics in order to enable' the members to 
see jnow it is- that the agricultural tenants of the 
parish of Westport manage to subsist and to pay 
tear rents. In the parish of Westport there are 622 
tenants. Their total . rent amounts to 
o 0s _ and their total valuation, to 
„ ’ „ te 5rf. From this it 'will be seen that the 
Vfdua ric»i of all the tenant farmers in the 
wrmi 1 V great ^ small, is only £5 In. 5d., whioli 
fir,, t convincing proof of the uneconomio condi- 
iion. of the whole of the district. The land is, in 
fum' and °°i d i an d yields only a scanty re- 
‘v-ima-t *1 k“ e ^hour and attention bestowed on it. 
ablo +°* “ 10 tenants are so very poor that they are not 
Farid? n Vad themselves of the grants made by the 
1 0ITlmitte p’ under ’the Congested Districts • 
ona-f™’.Jiv Call f e , w h en the Committeegrant them even 
in (inai5 j op , . estimated cost of an improvement 
th e nth™. lT i® 8 ’ t,10 y av ° unable to bring together 
the .rift '‘'"^'fourths, and consequently have to foreg< 
have 1 heard P ommilfctee - Notwithstanding that, 1 


28,;i907v 

Mr. Patrick ■ 
HiggihB. 


Rev. Michael 
M'Donald. 
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.. , 0 ,., Louisburgh, Aughagower, Leenane, Letterfrack, and 
Aug. la, imi. ciifden is not represented on the Board which has 
Rev. Michael been created for the special purpose of dealing with 
M'Donald. such district®. 

.49627. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— You consider 
that there should be someone on the Board who should 
have local knowledge otf the wants of such districts 1 — 
Yes. 

49628. You have a good acquaintance with the dis- 
tricts you have named? — Yes. I am eight years in 
Westport. 

49629. From your knowledge, would you consider 
that the line of improvement is that of enlarging hold- 
ings and migration on the one hand, and on the other 
the development of the fisheries ?— Both, I should say. 
The development of the fisheries is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

49630. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course, you are aware 
that at present the Board is not constituted! on a re- 
presentative basis at all ? — I am quite aware of that, 
but the Board, exists for a purpose, .and 1 attention to 
these extensive and congested districts forms an im- 
portant part of that purpose, and they should be re- 
presented. 

49631. What you mean is that there should be such 
a re-constitution of the Board as we have heard of 
already to-day ? — I was not in when that evidence was 
given. 

49632. But you will understand that the Board is 
not at all representative in the sense you mean, but 
that the present men are appointed for their emi- 
nence wherever they are ?— Yes. It is of (that we 
complain ; we want men not merely to be eminent, 
but also to be acquainted with our local needs. 

49633. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Which would you prefer; a 
Board suoh as the present Board, free and independent 
or a Department such as the Estates Commissioners 
that would be answerable to Parliament? — I don’t 
know that I should be able to give an opinion on that. 
But personally I would prefer the OBoard as it is for 
dealing with our district. 

49634. Whafc form would you suggest tin reference 
to the re-constitution. of the Congested Districts 
Board ? — That each largo congested district should be 
represented on the Board. 

49635. In what way would you do that ? — I am not 
prepared 'to go into details. 

39636. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your view is 
this : that there should be on the Congested Districts 
Board, from the various congested alreas, a representa- 
tive who would know 'the local wants : is that the sum 
of your recommendations? — From that laige district 
between Bel mullet and Slyne Head there ought to be 
at least a representative on the Board. That is my 
statement. I adhere to that. 

49637. The population, along the coast from Err is 
Head to Slyne Head is specially circumstanced ? — Yes. 

49638. Sir John Colomb. — When, you say represen- 
tative .what I interpret you to mean is that there 
should be somebody possessing local knowledge of that 
particular district? — Assuredly that is what I mean; 
not an elected representative. 

49639. Mr. O’Kelly. — How would you appoint the 
representative ? — I said before that I was not prepared 
to go into details. 

49640. You have gone into details. You have said 
you would not have an elected representative? — Be- 
cause I know ,a good deal of what happens at local 
elections. 

49641. Mr. Kavanagh. — What number of additional 
persons would you suggest on the Board for Mayo ?— 
That there should be someone to represent the parti- 
cular district of which I have spoken. 

49642. And one for each of the other districts? — 
No. I think that one who would represent this very 
i ^ d '* 3fcrict ’ represent most of the congestion 

49643. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I think your 
suggestion, is this, that it would be good for 
the coast of Mayo and the neighbouring coast 
if there was someone on the Board from 
that coast who would know the wants of the 
COaSb ® anw wa 7 as Father O’Hara knows the 

wants of the inland district? — My suggestion is this 
that the district I have referred to from Bedmullet 
to blyrae Head is practioally neglected, because it is 
not represented on the Board. That is the extent of 
what 1 want to say. The Congested Districts Board 
advantage, in certain cases, adopt local 
case. The Board quite 


recently buult seven new houses on the Binriiam 
at Gloehpatrick, convenient to the sea at pu *5®*® 
Before beginning to build the Board was 
and told that great multitudes of people fm 
inland districts were accustomed to come them t* 
seaside in the summer time. It was ai.JLrj" 
the Board, that they could materially and 
■esiat the tenxuite and at the saihe tinK™ 1 ®' 
these visitors by adding, say, one large roomtoSj 
nary plan, of the house which the Board is 
to build. The district is very attractive iii^f 0 ^ 
but the accommodation for visitors is deic^H^ 


primitive. .The Board declined to adopt the 

and J n ( d r g 1S P robabl 7 deprived dR 

:enants of these new houses of about £in7T„ ? 
49644. Mr. Sutherland.— What was the 
(signed for the refusal? — Tha* timv .. reas ? n 


suggestions. Here 


assigned for the refusal ?— That they oould i ot'Li 
any of their funds for providing- increased’ J 
accommodation for the tenants of GloshjJriiTS 
a vttev to lottmg the extra rooms to persons * ™ 
to the seaside during the summer. By doing tb.tS 
deprived the tenant of about £10 a S 5J 
neglected a good opportunity of devaluing the mZ 
natural resource of that poor district. B 

49645 Sir Francis Mow att. — The natural re- 
source being the visitors ?— It being a seaside 

49646. Mr. Sutherland.— But they had not the 
power to do it?— I question very much whether thw 

hSe 1 !? ^ P0We1 ’’ If ^ 5bad n ° fc th6y 

49647. Sir John Colomb.— The extra cost of a 
room put on to one of those houses would not be 
more than about £20 ? — I don’t suppose it would 
non 9648, t0 say thafc a P ers6n spending 

£ /° * ysa ' r out of rt ? — In the Reason 

49649. Ihen if an enterprising man could get £20 
he could get 50 per cent. ?— Each tenant if he had a 
large room added to his house would by letting that 
room to people who come from inland places in the 
summer time be able to get about £10 or thereabout* 
during the summer. 

49650. These houses having been provided by the 
Board, if they had this room you think they would 
make £10 a year. If they could get a loan and 
had this room added at a cost of, say, £20 they 
would be making 50 per cent on their money. Don't 
you think- by degrees that that will happen?— Pro- 
bably you have before your mind a class of person 
different from the class who actually inhabit the 
houses. It would be one thing if the houses were so 
built in the first instance, but it is quite another 
thing now to ask the tenants to do what you suggest. 

49651. I would not ask him, but surely he has 
that opportunity. Fifty per cent, is very good inte- 
rest? — He might find it very difficult to meet the 
requirements of the Board. 

49652. I am putting the Board aside. Suppose a 
man in one of these houses saw that if he put up a 
room at a cost of £20 he could make 50 per cent., 
and that the Board had refused to make the addi- 
tion ?— I have not stated that the man requested 
the Board to do that, but the suggestion was made 
to the Board, and I submit to you that the Boari did 
not act judiciously -in rejecting it. 

49653. Mr. Bryce. — Would it meet your sugges- 
tion if the Board were to be asked not actually to 
build this house without cost, but to lend the money 
to the man and add to his annuity in proportion 
to the amount of money which they advance in 
order to build this extra room. Suppose the Board 
said : “We cannot consider this question of summer 
visitors, but if you like when the house is being 
built to have an extra room and have the cost of 
the extra room added to the annuity we can do so.” 
Would that meet the case? — I don’t know that it 
would meet the case at present. It might ten years 
henoe, when those who occupy the houses are able 
appreciate .the mistake of the Board. It would be a 
different thing entirely when the house was being 
built if the room were added then. 

49654. I am supposing that that is done, but that 
the annuity becomes greater in consequence of that? 
—I quite understand that. 

49655. Don’t you think that that would meet your 
difficulty? If the Board agreed to do this, would 
not the tenant agree to pay a larger annuity to have 
the advantage of having an extra room?— I should 
say so, because the increase in the annuity would 
be very small. 

49656. As a matter of fact this question was up 
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in connection with the Scottish Land Bill in the 
House of Commons , the other day. We managed to 
eet inserted in the Scottish Land Bill, which un- 
fortunately has been lost, a provision that the 
crofters in Scotland might receive summer visitors. 
Under the existing Crofters Act they are not able 
to receive summer visitors. They are not able to 
do anything but conduct the business of the croft; 
but we got it inserted that they were to be allowed 
to have the summer visitors ; but in that case they 
were going to spend the money themselves, the case 
being that the crofters generally are better off than 
the small holders on the west coast of Ireland; but 
I confess that the suggestion seems a valuable one 
to me? — It would be useful to the people. 

Mr. Sutherland. — The trouble is that it is not in 
the Board’s power at present. Providing accommo- 
dation for summer lodgers is not one of the purposes 
to which the Board can apply money. 

49658. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are you aware of any 
clause, rule, or by-law in the Congested Districts 
Act which prevents the Congested Districts Board 
from doing that work? — I am not. 

49659. Nor am I ; I don’t think there is any such 
clause and I think that the Congested Districts 
Board can apply their money to any object they 

{ lease?— As a matter of fact, the communication 
com the Board surprised me and surprised others 
who saw it. 

49660. You have got congestion in that district? — 
Yes. 

49661. The object of the Board is to mitigate, so 
far as it can, congestion. Suppose that the only 
way in which they can do that in that district is 
by. doing the work, on which you have laid some 
emphasis, and that there is nothing in the Act to 
prevent them from doing it, don’t you think it is a 
wise way to proceed?— I should think so. 

I think you can take it from me that there is 
nothing to prevent the Congested Districts Board from 
doing anything they like with their own money. The 
Congested Districts Board are empowered to spend 
their money in any way they please, so long as the 
object is the mitigation of congestion. 

49663. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he purposes 
are wide, but they are limited and defined. There 
would be some difficulty about the annuity on the 
land. At any rate, the land itself could not carry 
n. Une difficulty about adding the annuity is that 
the annuity is supposed to go on the land. But 
J^uJ 1S *»7 0U , would a PP 1 7 a repayable loan to 
enable those tenants to add a room to their houses, 

3 j n ,, fo £. particular purpose not repayable 
under the Purchase Acts at all. I consider that that 
probably would succeed?— I have no doubt that it 
would succeed, but .the .reason I brought the point be- 
wre this Commission is that the Congested Districts 
i- ' “f 03 ^ 1 might pay more deference to local 

*uggestion8. 

f^ ays 0 , u ,g ht to P a y deference to local 
rnggestions, but it would not follow that they should 
always comply with them?— Nor would I suggest 
klfij 1 mer6, y waTlt to emphasise the fact that 
me Hoard can make mistakes, and that it did make 
n ®. providing the additional accommodation at 
felt pa , tnck - There is a need that is very keenly 
safe 2”? t1le W€s tem seaboard. It is a 
muL < « for boats. From Bel- 

is lmt 111 ^ ayo > to Gleggan in Galway, there 
■could m, t harbour that fishing boats 

fishemT 111 *° * 0r safety iu stress of weather. The 
th» “ e n . 00 ? 3cious °f the wealth of the sea, but 
where iwu ^ on P 6rl1 of their lives. Some- 
reW „,S ew fh^ 6 ought to be a harbour of 
up the matter 0 " 16 sym P a ^ le ^ c Board ought to take 

b-as liappened to the Inislyre pro- 
*t fremiAiJi 15 more than I could tell you. I saw 
throurfi ®f ate d in. the newspapers that it fell 
Western J? 16 fact that the Midland Great 

requisite quotT* 7 ’ Coinpany woul<i not contribute the 

the ™ ason soggwted by Father 
fused. finite right. The Midland Company re- 
formed" am Probably better in- 

though the iSSn ..than Mr. Bryce. Even 

construct * land . Railway Company agreed to 
railway from Westport to Inislyre Mr. 


Long to!d me he would veto the project ?-Mr. Long Auo. 28, 1807. 

said he thought the Inislyre project a foolish one 

and he would not approve of it. Rev. Micbacl 

49674. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Was not there M ‘ Uona,d - 
“ “97 for the marine grant earmarked for Inislyre? 

It has not yet .been expended?— I think not. 

49676. The Mayo County Council .agreed to help 
it by a rate for a couple of years ? — Yes. 

49677. And the Congested Districts Board was 
giving one-tenth of the expenditure? — Yes. 

49678.. All these things seemed very favourable for 
the .project which you say has beeu given up. Could 
anything he done to put new life into it?— I sug- 
gest that the Congested Districts Board or some 
sympathetic Board would urge the matter. 

49679. Would the local people be able to elicit a 
favourable reply from the Midland Railway Com- 
pany. Mr. Sutherland knows all about the fishing 
m Scotland. He has been constantly telling us that 
a harbour of refuge should have a railway in touch 
with it?— If the Government would supply -all the 
funds required to build a deep water pier at some part 
of Clew Bay, and if that sum would be so large as 
£100,000, and if the need is so. great that the Govern- 
ment would feel themselves justified in expending that 
much on it, I don’t see how the Government would 
be justifi*! in throwing up the project because the 
Midland Railway Company refused to give £15,000. 

It seemed to me that the Government were not in 
earnest. 

Oare Island, for many years, has been the 
property of the Congested Districts Board, and is 
still cut off from the outer world, for want of tele- 
graphic communication. The islanders may have 
boat-loads of fish, but they cannot send word to the 
mainland or to the markets ; and thus it sometimes 
happens that the fruit of their toil on the deep is 
tost. It is well known that the fishing ground around 
Glare Island is not surpassed on the whole Irish 
coast ; and I am constantly hearing it spoken of as 
a matter of surprise that the Congested Districts 
.Board, which went sponsor for the island so many 
yearn ago, and did so much for it, left out that 
obvious essential to success. 

49680. Would a cable from the mainland cost a 
great deal ?— I don’t think it would. 

49681. .Sir John Golomb— -What is the distance to 
nearest point on the mainland ?— Three miles. 

496f& Mr. .Sutherland.— H ave you ever tried the 
.Post Office, the department whose duty it is to supply 
telegraphic communication?—! think that the priest 
on the island and his predecessor and others were in 
communication with them on the subject. 

49683. They did not consent ?— They did not. 

49684. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he Congested 
Districts Board does help telegraphic extensions, but 
that as a small matter compared with the laying of 
a cable to 'Clare Island, which, unless the Post Office 
took it up, would he an extremely difficult matter?— 

I am aware that the Congested Districts Board 
Helped the cable to Arrian, which was much more ex- 
pensive than the oable to Clare Island. I am aware 
since I left Arran that the large island has tele- 
phonic communication with the middle island and 
toe south island. That is right, but I don’t see why 
Clare Island has not been treated in like manner. 

49685. Is not the landing in Clare Island very de- 
ficient? — Yes, veiy dangerous. 

49686. You would require a good deal of -money to 
make >a good landing place at -Clare Island ?— Yes 

49687. Comparing the needs of Glare Island, is not 
a good landing place a greater need than telegraphic 
communication?— Yes. Is your lordship making a 
landing place pant of the telegraphic scheme? 

49688. You must take all those improvements toge- 
ther ?— One at a -time. They are a long time waiting 
for the telegraphic communication. 

49689. Sir John Colomb.— You have pleaded very 
ably for telegraphic communication with Clare Island. 

You gave as a reason, that very often the islanders 
have fish, but they cannot telegraph word to the main- 
land or to the market, and therefore the fish is 
wasted ? — Yes. 

49690. Suppose you had the telegraph and no pier. 

What would be the use of a telegraph if you could not 
get. on shore, and could not ship?— They have small 
boats on Clare Island, and they have large boats at 
Westport and round about. The small boats could 
meet the large boats if the owners of the large boat* 
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knew that there was anything to come for to Clare 
Island. , 

49691. Sir Francis Mowatt.— If there were large 
boats at Clare Island it would do away with the 
necessity, of that? — Large boats would have no busi- 
ness at Clare Island without a pier. • 

49692. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— When you speak 
of the necessity for telegraphic communication and a 
aer, is not it true that many of the needs of the 
Tare Islanders have been met? — Yes. 

49693. Has not a great deal been done for Clare 
Island ? — Yes, and the islanders have reason to be 
grateful. 

49694. Therefore, while these things would be a 
decided improvement, yet if all the country had as 
much done for it as Clare Island it would be very 
well ? — It is an extraordinary thing that the Congested 
Districts Board has done so much for Clare Island, 
and has still loft them cut away from the outer w;orld 
in ,a matter so small and so obviously necessary. 

49695. Mr. Sutherland. — You have some experience 
in this sort of thing. Do you expect the Congested 
Districts Board to do everything. You are aware 
that local authorities can apply to the Post Office, 
under the Telegraph Act, to have extensions of this 
character, with a guarantee from them. Why should 
not they do it? — I would say, in a place like Clare 
Island, that the Congested Districts Board has stood 
sponsor for, they ought still look after, it, and I say 
they should not be deprived of that, and that the 
Congested Districts Board should interest itself in 
, seeing that it should be supplied. 

49696. Is not it a primary duty on the local 
authority, whose duty it is to provide these things, 
iii conjunction with the Post Office, to make an ap- 
plication to the Post Office, under the Telegraph Act? 
—Who is 'the local authority? . .... 

49697. The district council — they are the parties to 
apply under the Act? — I would urge the Congested 
Districts Board to do it here as in other places. 


49698. I would suggest to you that you mftu 
to move them ? — I am not connected with Clara T i i 
otherwise than that it is in the neighbouring 
thought it right to bring forward its wants ' 1 

49699. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Is nnt n 
Island rather different from neighbouring iaZS* 
notably the great island of Achill, in this that 
comparatively good land in Clare Island and ft 
people largely live by the land, whereas in places l v 
Achill it is very difficult to live by the land ?—The ■ 
a fair share of good land in Clare Island, but T ft!!. 1 ! 
know that all the people of Clare Island can if 1 
by the land. They fish at present, and the fishinf ! 
very necessary to enable them to live. 8 J 

49700. Not only that, but you consider, do mi 
you, that being out so far in the deep, they are ver, 
favourably situated for the development of Z 
fishing ?— Yes ; and the ground around Clare Island 

zefzszxs. ol *• TOtj tei •*»«-* 

4 9701 Mr. Stmn.- Is it jour ide., »h !n _ 
would telegraph that there was a good fishing that 
the steamer should go out there to take the fish I. 
that what you had in your mind ?— That would be 
a very large scheme indeed, providing a steamer to m 
out and meet fishing boats and take the fish to send it 
away by train. What I had in my mind was that 
wlhen the islanders have a catoh of fish theiT little 
craft may not he able to reach the mainland and 
they >are handicapped for want of telegraph., ’ 
49702. It would be better for the large boats to fish 
themselves ?— There are no large boats at Clare Island. 

49703. But if there were large boats they would be 
far better engaged in fishing than in carrying fish from 
small boats ? — There may be large boats at Westport 
that are in touch with the train and these could go to 
Clare Island and take in fish from the small boats, 
and then bring them to the train. 


Mr. Higgins re-examined.* 


49704. Mr. Bryce. — Do you remember what Mr. 
Rutledge said with regard to the- very large prices 
paid for occupation interest ? — Yes. 

49705. Have you any comments to offer on that?— 
I. have known these extravagant prices to be given, 
but never by any person whose income was exclusively 
derived from land. Returned emigrants, sometimes 
police pensioners or shopkeepers, have been the pur- 
chasers in such cases. I have known two tenants’ 
interests on a property over which Mr. Ruttledge is 
agent to be sola during the last ten years. One was 
sold, for four and a half years’ purchase of the rental, 
and the other at a fraction over six. 

49706. One of these was purchased by yourself ?— 


Yes, at four and a half years’ purchase of the rental 

49707. Is there any case in. which ! 100 years’ pur- 
chase or 80 years’ purchase, or any large number of 
years’ purchase was paid by a neighbouring tenant? 
— I have never known a tenant to give any such price 
where the income was derived from the land. It ii 
shopkeepers, pensions, or people who make money in 
America who give these high prices. 

49708. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou bought a holding 
yourself ? — Yes. 

49709. Was that holding adjoining your farm.?- 
Yes. 

49710. You bought it for the purpose of enlarging 
your own farm.? — Yes. 


Mr. A. M’Namara examined. 

49711. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Would you kindly 
state what you wish to bring before the Commission ? 

—I am a District Councillor in the above district 
and Vice-President of the United Irish League, and 
am well acquainted with the condition of the small- 
farnters in this parish. The half parish of Killeen 
is jerj- congested. A large part of the tenanted 
portion of it is held in rundale. Some of the 
town! alias have a valuation of less than £2 per 
Holding, and the majority of the tenants would be 


instance ?— The tenants of the small holdings a 
their. sons go to England for the harvest there _ and 
try to make a miserable living for their families. 
The Marquis of Sligo is the principal landowner in 
this district. He olered this and other portions. of 
his -property to the • Congested Districts Board in 
1901. at eighteen years’ purchase. The Congested 
Districts Board considered the price altogether t 


T uite unable to eke out an existence were it not for 
tue extraneous assistance they receive, principally 
m ^ney from their relatives or friends in America. 

{p' Upon large portion have less 

than £2 holdings. Would you regard these as far-' 
y°“ ra ^ 0 r regard them- as labourers 
with an allotment ? Under ordinary circumstances 
could a man earn his living without labouring for 
people? — No; they labour abroad. 

49713. Do you call a- man with less than a £2 
holding a tenant-farmer?— Well, they have got the 
name of tenant-farmers. 

49714. The name won’t help us. Can you say 
^ an i W i 1 £* a , £ T holdm S could be expected to 

497 ^ ^ bddln g ? -I »“ SUTO ^ could not. 
w 971 ii Tlle , 1 ‘ ef ° re hls holding is an addition to what 
he couid make in some other way, either by assist- 
ance from, labour or in some other way— fishing f 0 f 


high,- and negotiations consequently ^ fed ^ through 


* Fbr former examination, eeVp. 


—iter the passing of the Land Act of 1903, he was 
requested to sell to the Board by. the Westport Dis- 
trict Council, but refused,. 

49716. Did he refuse on the ground of the terms, 
or did he say he would not sell on any terms, 
We asked him to sell through the Congested Distoo* 
Board, blit he did not say or negotiate with tn 
Board to my knowledge. Adjoining this very .con- 
gested' district is the vast grazing ranch known « 
the Houston Ranch, containing 24,762 acres. i“ 
best portion of. this ranch was purchased by t 
Board four years ago from the Earl of Lucan. . 
have, been requested several ■ times by- the Distn 
Council and the local branch of . the.. United « 
League' ' to ' Commence the necessary work ana 
tribute those lands, . but they have not'- yet* 
not- have they' giv.en any explanation as . t0; . , ' 
delay.- I must ' correct that. ' Since I sent the 
precis of the evidence — since it .'got /printed Jr * 
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reply from them that the land was leased, but 
they aid not even then tell us the length the lease 
had to run. They said the land was leased last 

SU 4ff717. That lease has the best part of nine years 
to run out?— I cannot say that. They would not 
even give us that much information. 

49718. Did you ask for it?— We did, sir. 

49719. And they did not give you an answer? — 
Not until about two months ago — to the District 
Council— did they say that it was leased, but they 
did not say how much of the lease was to run. That 
was the first answer in four years. 

49720. Although you had asked for it before? — 
Yes. 

49721. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D idn’t you 
know locally? — No, we did not, because I believe 
there was an eviction since the land was first leased. 

49722. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I believe it is a fact 
that they make repeated offers to the gentleman who 
holds it under lease to come to an arrangement, and 
he has refused? — Well, that would only strengthen 
the case for compulsory powers. 

49723. It would not be fair to say that it was the 
fault of the Congested Districts Board that they did 
not act more promptly, because they had no power 
to act?-’— I am not saying it is their fault, but it is 
a great pity they have not got the land or have 
not got compulsory powers to get the land. The 
rest of the ranch is held from the Marquis of Sligo 
on the eleven months’ system. 

49724. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there much 
held on the eleven months’ system? — The greater 
part of the ranch. I think there was only 16,000 
acres bought by the Board. 

49725. And will some ' of the remainder be good 
for tillage? — Yes, there is some good tillage on it. 

. 49726. Mr. Bryce. — Where is that?— It is in the 
Louisburgh District. 

49727. West of Wesitport? — Yes, sir, and there 
was a larger portion in that part of the parish than 
there is in the part now tenanted ; and it was con- 
sidered the best part of the parish — the best land. 

49728. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When did the 
evictions take place? — ’48, I think, the greater, part 
of them. The kelp-making industry was a source of 
considerable earning to the tenants along the sea 
coast until this year. The price of kelp was re- 
duced from £4 10s. to £3 10s. This is further re- 
duced by the Marquis of Sligo, who claims one-fifth 
the price of all the kelp made by his tenants. He 
has an arrangement with the kelp agents, and they 
stop , one-fifth the price of the kelp made by the 
tenants. I consider this a most unjust tax on a 
decaying industry for the following reasons: — 1. The 
seaweed from which the kelp is made does not grow 
th f. foreshore; it grows on the shallows of the 
Atlantic Ocean and drifts into the shore after severe 
storms. It is generally taken out by men up to their 
waists in water. The tide 

Sir 1 F . EANCI8 Mowatt.— D o you know if 
claims that royalty on the kelp because 
it is collected on the foreshore?— I believe that would 
! s , case - , I cannot- understand what other case he 
c nave, because the seaweed is perishable In four 
nnU,:! 6 r ays ®f ter landing, and would be worth 

aovm tt an yk°dy if it is not manufactured. 

He contends that whether it grows on the 
tbo i° r n ?k 1® collected out of the water on 
fom i. r Q es ior . e men up to their waists, and there- 
shnro? 9 bbat it is collected on the fore- 

tidp k y - belief is that as it is taken out of the 

is d* z sir *° **• 

alwaw\' v*' Ka_ v anagh.— H as that been the fact 
slaves ■ ■ ’ Bulce tbe time the tenants were 

claim^L Sutherland. — Y ou believe he has a 

49 TO T^® |2 Tes b Q re ?— I believe he has. 

I believe so A ^ AVANAGir - — ®as it ever been tested? — 

h e 4 S , n J !, r, fi - S ^ THE “ D . — The question is whether 
be has ^pbt . to the foreshore ?— I believe 

ever fnr j • .fl 1 ! 18 g ive s no accommodation what- 

jj It is dried on land for which he 

£ BANCI ® Mowatt.— What - do you mean 
far ?— The land is rented as 

<lof land tiao lde i T16es ’ and ' any tenant that has 
near the shore must pay for the place of 


drying. I have known men who pay £1 and £2. 
The kelp of this district is carted seven or eight 
miles to the kelp store, at a cost of five shillings per 
ton. Deducting carriage and royalty it only leaves 
£2 11s. to the tenant. I believe that at this price 
the industry will quickly die out. I believe there 
was only half the amount of kelp made this year as 
the year before. 

49736. iMr. Sutherland. — What was the price? — 
I remember as a small boy £7 ia ton being paid, also 
£5 and £6, and then up to last year it was £6 10s. 
Wo complain that the Congested Districts Board has 
given mo accommodation for fishing in this district. 
We applied to them several times by memorials signed 
by the Parish Priest and the Protestant Rector for 
a pier at Bunlough Point. The -inhabitants of 
Inisturk Island petitioned them also, as it is generally 
there they land their cattle for the fairs and markets. 
There is, I believe, twenty miles of sea coast from 
Ronah Pier to Bundorragh Pier without a pier or 
boat slip. I believe there would be a considerable 
amount of money earned by fishing if the people had 
accommodation. There is mot a better fishing ground 
on the western coast than that immediately outside 
our shores. 

49737. Sir Francis Mowatt.— N ot a better loh- 
ster fishery ? — Yes, and mackerel fishing ground too. 
As proof, there are from twenty to thirty boats from 
ConnemaTa every summer -and harvest fishing for 
lobsters on this coast. 

49738. Where do they land' the lobsters? — They 
land them in -Connemara. 

49739. You have no piers here, land I dad not know 
whether they landed them on this coast or took them 
up -to Connemara ? — They nearly always go to Ck>n- . 
nemara, 'but they also go to Achill. They have a 
safe harbour in -Connemara. 

49740. Sir John Colomb. — Why don’t the people 
in this district do the same ? — They would lose their 
gear — they could not come in. 

49741. Is that not the same in the case of the 
other people? — No, because they can go -hack to Con- 
nemara, where they have piers to land at. We have 
not ia pier, good or bad — not even a boat slip. I 
believe it is the most neglected part of Ireland. 

49742. Are you a fisherman ?— I fish sometimes, but 
I don’t snake any tirade of it. 

49743. Are you a farmer? — I am a farmer. 

I "sh 44 " * 8 your ,acrea g e ? — About 34, sir, 

49745. That would- be nearly 40 acres English? — I 
suppose something like that. 

49746. What is your rent?— £12 8s. 

49747. What is the valuation? — About the same. 

49748. Do you live on the shore? — Part of it is on 
the shore and part of it is island. If the pier were 
erected -tile kelp that has now to be carted seven or 
eight miles could be shipped there. 

49749. Mr. -Sutherland.— Where to?— To Ronagh. 

49750. Sir Francis Mowatt.— -The carting is 
seven or eight miles to the kelp store?— Yes, from 
where I live. 

49751. Do you mean if people built here a kelp 

store there would- also be kelp brought there? I 

don’t see how it would not. 

49752. Mr. -Sutherland.— How is d-t sent away, 
Mr. M'Niamara ?— Sometimes by steamer to Glasgow 
or London, wherever the agents require them. Last 
year we had two companies from Glasgow buying, 
but I think it is -all going to London, now. 

49753. They send round vessels to collect it? — 
Last year there were four schooner loads of kelp . 
taken from Ronagh, while a full cargo or nearly two 
cargoes left our place. About half the kelp is made 
in my district. The Congested Districts Board, 
-after purchasing an estate, charges the old rent 
until such time as. the estate is re-settled. 

49754. Sir Francis Mowatt. — D o they take the 
seaweed- dry or half burned?— Half burned. 

49755. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat estate is 
before your mind?— I have Jones’s -Estate for one and 
the Lucan Estate, part of it. In one case they are’ pay- ' 
mg the old rent, and that a first term ren-t. I know 
four -tenants adjoining this ranch of Houston’s, and 
they are paying old rents still, and not alone that, 
but first term rents. 

49756. Are there" improvements going on ?— No 

nothing done. 

f 9 7 57 n’ are spring generally of -the Board's • 
estates ? — Yes. 


Aug. 28, 1907. 

Mr. JL " 
M'Namara. 
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49758. Are not the rents expended on improve- 
ments? — I could not tell yon that. I do not see why, 
when they purchased the estate, they would not give 
a reduction, when the tenants are getting no benefit. 

49759. You allude to the ones who don’t get im- 
provements by it ?— Yes— making the poor man pay 
for another man’s improvements instead of getting 
them for himself. 

49760. Are you sure that any man who does not 
get improvements pays for the improvements on his 
neighbour’s lands?— If the Marquis of Sligo’s estate 
were bought in the morning I know scores on that 
estate who could not live on the land. On the Earl 
of Lucan’s estate I know four tenants who are being 
charged the old rent. 

49760a. Has not that estate been greatly im- 
proved ? — I ibeldejVe it has been |greia|tly improved 
about Castlebar. 

49761. In other words your complaint is that these 
men get no improvement and are being charged the 
old rent? — Yes. 

49762. But would not it be possible, on the octoa- 
eion of sale, to compensate these four men ? — If they 
did it would be all right. 

49763. They have the opportunity still? — Well. I 
hope they will do so. There was' a resolution came 
before the District Council asking for a reduction 
for the tenants on the Stoney Estate in Achill, and 
the facts that came before them were that they were 
all first term tenants and would not even get a se- 
cond term without going into Court. 

49764. You will find that they sent a complete 
description of the process. In many cases the rent 
is very considerably reduced, and in other cases where 
it cannot be done, those men who don’t receive en- 
largements can’t be benefited until the estate has 
been sold to the tenants, and for them some allow- 
ance is made in consideration of the fact that they 
got no enlargements ? — That is the fact I wish to im- 
press upon the Commission. This sometimes takes 
six or seven years, and I think it is not fair. I 
believe that tire tenants should get an immediate re- 
duction in proportion to the annuities they would 
have to pay if they bought direct through the Land 
Commission. These are tenants who would get no 
benefit by it. On a large estate there will be a good 
many tenants who will derive no benefit from the 
enlargement of holdings, and whose land is. already 
stripped. If the Board buys an estate at 18 years’ 
purchase the tenant derives no benefit, while if the 
estate is bought from the Land Commission at the 
same terms Hie tenant gets an immediate reduction 
of eight shillings in the pound. 

49765. Sir John Colomb. — Do you want to repre- 
sent to the Commission that as a rule when an estate 


is bought by the Land Commission 8s. 
given? — It will come to that. 


m the £ j, 


49766. Do you mean to represent that is tie 
—I have seen several reports of sales in which ft 
accepted per cent, until such time as tW 
money. J 601 «• 

49767. Sir Francis Mo watt.— Do they *1*, 
the improvements on the estate that the 
Districts Board make when they buy an eetate?_r 
could not say that. 1 

49768. It makes a difference. In the one case he 
gets a holding unimproved and undrained- in ft 
other he gets a holding improved and undrained? * 
It makes a difference as to whether you should eel 
any relief or not. * 1 

49769. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell.— Y ou are makins 
a case for the men who are better off. Why don't vm 
pay more attention to the men whose holdings are 
enlarged?— I think that should be the business of the 
State, not the tenants. These better off tenants— the 
£10 tenant is not a very rich man, and probably he 
would prefer to have bought through the Land Cora 
mission, but giving an opportunity to the poor tenant 
to get an enlargement of his holding. 

49770. You are perfectly right that the better-off 
man should yield a little for the time in order that 
the poor man may have enlargement ?— They hare 
yielded a lot, because this estate was offered to us 
about twenty-five years ago for eighteen years. Any 
way we got circulars from the Marquis of Sligo offer- 
ing the estate at eighteen years’ purchase to us direct 
and we had a meeting. Our people came to the con- 
clusion that the great part of the people would be 
in as bad a state as ever with the land they had; 
so the better-off tenants agreed to let the sale run out 
until the grazing land was distributed, and I don't 
see why these men, who did so much, should be 
punished for that. 

49771. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You don’t blame the- 
Congested Districts Board for that? — No; but I wish 
to give a reduction to people who don’t get a reduction 
when they buy. 

49772. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would not you call arterial 
drainage a benefit to the whole district?— Yes, in some 
places you would improve, and reclaim any places 
requiring it, and pay for it. 

49773. You would call arterial drainage a benefit 
to the whole distriot? — Yes, I do where it is neees. 
sary ; but in some high-lying lands it would be no 
benefit to them. 

49774. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you regard it as- 
an improvement in this county? — I think there ft 
nothing more important in this county for the low- 
lying lands. 


Mr. P. D. Kenny examined. 


49775. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Kindly state what 
you have got to say to the Commission ? — It is under 
three heads. The first is reclamation of land, which 
I thought you might be interested in. 

49776. You are familiar with this part of the 
country ?— Yes ; I live here most of my time. Last 
year I had -a tract of cutaway bog growing heath, 
rushes and bog cotton. This year it grows two good 
crops of clover and Tye grass hay without any 
tillage. 

49777. What is the under stratum — is it clay or 
gravel ? — It is an alluvial drift under the bog, which 
must lhave been a soil 'before the bog super-accumu- 
lated. 

49778. Mr. Bryce.— It is not boulder clay?— It is 
not. 

49779 Sir John Colomb.— How deep is the turf in 
the hog ?— ' When a child I lived there, though I have 
been away since, and I saw about ten feet of peat cut 
off it for fuel. 

49779a How much was left of Hie bog surface, 
'between the surface of the ground and sub-soil ?— An 
average of probably eighteen inches. The fhst year’s 
hay pays more than twice the whole cost of the 
““ the land is permanently reclaimed. 

*2?- J 1 ** _ . SUTHERLAND—Which process ?-The 
u g t0 S et , these ^Its— fertilising 
and seed principally, and the land is reclaimed in 
addition, as well as getting the crop. 


49781. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you the owner 
or tenant of this land ? — I am the tenant. There i» 
the least possible work to be done, I think. In my 
case, some drains had to be made ; but there are greet 
areas— and this is what I want to get at— ready for 
the process, without drains, in the congested district!. 

49782. Mr. Sutherland. — Those mountain slopes’ 
— Mountain slopes, with furze, and those places that 
are half bare, oan bo made to grow big crops of 
clover, without tillage, as well las leaving them per- 
manently reclaimed by the process that grows the 
clover. 

49783. You would require to reclaim them before 
you get the first crop of clover? — Not at. all. It 15 
almost wholly a matter of the chemistry of the sou— 
the chemistry of fertility in the soil. 

49784. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you tell us 
what manures you employed before putting in tM 
seed ? — Lime phosphates and potash were the principal 
things. In putting in the clover I treated it wits 
tritro Culture, which certainly has the advantage o 
attracting nitrogen from the atmosphere and increasing 
the vitality and volume of the clover crcp. 
Leguminous crops depend exceedingly little, or *1®*, 
not at all, on nitrogen in the soil. Nitrogen is wo 
£14 a ton, when the other things are worth only m 
ton. These legumes, such as clover, are tho 
valuable crops that oan be grown by. these T85T-, -• 
expensive substances, while, at the same time, putting 
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into .the soil the expensive substances that make com- 

P 1 !? 7 ^ aI You n |° n ’t contemplate a succession of. clover 
^mns?—Clover, except white clovers, will live .on 
nrdmary land not more than three Or four years It 
not a perennial, hut the process leaves behind a 
botanical habitat for other clovers that are permanent 
and make very good pasture.. 

49786. Mr. Sutherland.— I would gather that the 
land has been devoted permanently to leguminous 


crops 


!_No; I am making use of the legumes 


means of reclaiming. 

49787. Are not they very exhaustive crops?— They 
are exhaustive of the more inexpensive substances in 
fertility, but they increase the more expensive sub- 
stances of fertility, and that is the particular point 
of them. The nitrogenous substances in fertility are 
expensive ones, costing from £14 to £16 a ton, while 
lie others cost £4 a ton, and I think that . the clover 
plant and others will add on the soil a quantity of 
nitrogenous matter equal in value to the cheaper 
stuffs that are put in to grow the clover. 

49788. Sir Francis Mowatt. — So you contemplate 
eventually being able to grow other crops on it? — 
Yes ; the land is made fit to grow other crops — it has 
converted the land. You can plough that land — that 
leathery stuff. Another effect is to rot the moss or 
bog stuff. Bog, in any form, is a kind of partially 
decomposed vegetable matter, very rich in many cases 
in nitrogenous substances, which are not in an active 
form, because they are insufficiently decomposed. The 
immediate effect of an .alkali upon the acids which 
keep them undecomp.osed is decomposition, as anyone 
can. see. 

• 49789 You said you had to drain this particular 
piece of land ? — Yes ; I found some draining necessary, 
but it might be very much more inexpensive to people 
who have dry tracts, as we have in the congested 
districts. 

49790. . Mr. Sutherland. — How many years do you 
think will it take to bring this land into a state in 
which it can be cultivated by that process ? — I put 
in seed at the end of April last year. That was the 
first active operation involving expenditure of labour 
and cultivation, and the same year — last year — I 
mowed a crop, heath bent and rushes altogether. It 
was rather to prepare for this year’s crop. This 
year . I have mown two crops of very good stufi 
indeed off the same land. Now you can plough it. 
The moss is decomposed, and you can turn it up with 
a plough and pair of horses. You can dig it with 
the heel of your boot. This is really the first year, 
because the seeding began only in April of last year, 
and it anight be later if you like. Yon would have to 
begin the process, of fertilising earlier. That would 
not involve labour. It would involve some amount 
of expenditure. The whole thing does not cost more 
than thirty shillings, a statute acre, as regards fer- 
tilising. 

^ ex *' year can you take a cereal crop out 
of that?— You can, next year, if you like. It is 
not advisable. I further top-dress the following year 
again for a meadow crop, and then I find again the 
ootanical habitat, due to change in the constitution 
of the soil, will be fit for various valuable plants 
are very good food ; and I have an area of land 
at has been treated that way for the last three or 
ur years that is used as permanent meadow and 
very 8°od stuff. I have beside it a patch 
" *■ have not touched at all, on purpose, for five 
years, so that all it has grown for five years is upon 
.and I don't think that it would be worth 2s. 6 d. 
per acre. 

49792. Sir John Colomb. — What area did you 
in iw a who : e ' — ? have four statute acres treated 
filing w ? y ’ * n P‘ eces ’ one year after another. I 
now i “ ave within the congested districts land 
.,P ract i e ally . useless which in eighteen 
thm 3 co “Id be made to produce at a profit more 
4Q7ox 1 ,7 hole present production, 
of »i, to n? than the whole present production 
th, f " land that is worked. It is so of 

f a _ m3 T , bave visited in the average cases, and 
thn i * n °w the congested districts, I think that 
the P rodu ction could readily be doubled from 

labour " at Present cropped, without any additional 

labour ?— Yes ^ RANCr3 Mowat t. — W ithout additional 

woald 05 nr^ r ‘ ® j T0E - You mean that the same labouT 
■ w Produce .double the results ?— Yes. 


49796. Sir John Colomb. — That is on land not ,1^ 5}& 
requiring drainage? — The land they are working _al ' ' 
present. Some' of 'it might be the better "for .draiii- Mr. P.1) 
.age, Some might not ..require it.. Taking 'the land Kenny-, 
at ^present tilled by the people as it isj they could 
geb_ more than twice what they get off an acre ,&fc 
present, and expend very much less labour to get. 2b 
than they do. V. 

49797. Am I right in interpreting the general 
effect of your evidence to be this, that with' that 
class of land it is not so much a question of labour 
as a question of intelligence and knowledge ?— Cer- 
tainly. You see many cases of a great deal of labour 
being expended on land for almost nothing, with' the ' 
land reverting almost immediately to heath and all 
the rest of ifc if they lay it down. This is owing 
to want of that intelligence which, added to their 
labour, would make all the difference to these poor 
people. - 

. 49798. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think that the ap- 
plication of technical knowledge to small farms would 
produce results far greater than are now produced? 

— That is the conclusion of the whole thing. I have 
done it.' 

49799. No doubt your farm is one which is re- 
garded as a model, but would you think" that it is 
u good thing to have not so much the enlargement 
of small holdings as the application of agricultural 
knowledge to the holding's at present possessed by the 
people?— I think that the need for enlargement would 
be lessened in proportion as' efficiency was increased 
upon the land already held, because in proportion as 
the holder is efficient, his production and his stand- 
ard of living, are increased on a given area ' in. his 
control. " 

49800. Mr.' Kavanagh. — Would not you say that 
cattle want a larger' run, and that even if. you 
increase the efficiency of a small holding you would 
never make it quite the same for raising cattle as 
the large holding? — I find where they get the. greatest 
possible production, and profit too, I think, from 
cattle, they have the smallest possible tun'. In . Bel- 
gium they can keep four full-grown cbws 'to 'the 
equivalent of an Irish acre. 

49801. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You "mean stall- 
fed?^ — Yes, or milkers. It does not matter which. 

They are fed with green stuff in summer instead of 
grazing. On some lands, notably lands in the West 
of Ireland that are friable, as they call it, and are 
very liable to be too dried up, you might get four 
or five times as much summer feeding from an acre 
under cultivated green stuffs fed in the byre as merely 
by grazing. 

49802. Sir John Colomb. — I would like to ask you 
with regard to Belgium — if comparing the conditions 
of that country with Ireland — is it not by the quick 
succession of crops during the summer season that 
the food is got- in Belgium to maintain the stock ? — 

It is. 

49803. Don’t-you think that there is much greater 
certainty there with regard to weather, and that 
there .they .are not impeded by the variations in 
. weather " which we - experience in Ireland, with - the 
result that 'they . can get a greater number of manured 
crops off the land than in our climate, where the 
weather makes it uncertain whether we can do so 
or not? — I think that the weather in Ireland is more 
favourable to the growth of green crops than in 
Belgium. It is less favourable to the saving of dry 
grass crops. 

49804. I entirely agree with regard' to mangels 
and turnips, but with regard to the other crops used 
in Belgium I would like to get your opinion as to 
whether, comparing the two countries, you agree 
that in Belgium, owing to the certainty of sunshine 
in summer, there is no delay in the succession of 
crops for forage; while in our country, on account 
of the climate being so different, you cannot at all 
be certain that yon would get the same number of 
crops in a season off the land as they do in Belgium? 

I can grow four crops of clover in the year in Mayo 
- in a very bad year, on land -at 5s. an acre. 

49805. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In continuation of 
Sir John's query, you say you have had two crops 
of clover this year? — Yes. 

49806. At what dates were they got? — One was 
stacked about six weeks ago, and the other is nearly 
fit for cutting. I got three last year on similar 
land. 

49807. Do you contemplate if this is cut now, as 
you say it -is .pretty nearly ready for cutting, that 
there is a prospeet-of your having a third crop? — 
o 
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, Not this year. This has been a particularly bad 
year. This is worse than last year by about one 
crop at least. 

49808. Sir John Colomb. — W hat, in your 
rience, are the crops which they take off a holding 
in Belgium in summer when the holding is worked 
to the full?— They grow lucerne, and probably lucerne 
is the best of all for continuous summer cutting. 
We have not that in Ireland. I have not it yet, 
though it is better than anything I have. They also 
grow clover, but it is not as much for green feeding. 
We want a crop that will, in return for generous 
manuring, give the best possible growth, and lucerne 
is probably the best example for that particular 
purpose. We might grow that here, and an acre 
then would feed for green feeding in summer as 
much as three or four acres of the same land laid 
out in a dry season in bad pasture with bad seeds. 

49809. Speaking generally, with your experience 
and knowledge, you would not say that the difference 
of climate and the absence of continued sunshine 
militates against the Belgian system bering applied in 
Ireland? — I am inclined to think that onr climate 
is better than Belgium for the purpose we are dis- 
cussing. I have not been able to examine per- 
sonally, but I have made careful inquiries, and find 
that our growth begins earlier and continues later, 
and that we never in winter get to so low a level of 
vegetable life in a state of nature. These facts then 
go a long way, and far more than make up for our 
greater variability of summer, which is very seldom 
so severe as to prevent growth, though it has done 
so this year; but this is the only time it has done 
so dnring the six years that I have been in Ireland. 

49810. On the point of vegetation in winter, does 
not that militate against Ireland enormously in the 
difficulty of keeping down weeds in Ireland as com- 
pared with Belgium and other counties where the 
winter is harsher? — Probably that would apply to 
Irish farming as done >n the West of Ireland, which 
is done rather to accommodate weeds ; but if you 
plough in autumn you are rid of your weeds, and no 
one thinks that what helps the weed will help the 
plant worth growing. 

49811. Is it the case .in this part of the country 
if you plough a field in the autumn, ploughing your 
stubbles and having taken off your 6crubb, that by 
Christmas the place will be nearly green? — It might 
be if it is not properly ploughed. If it is it won’t 
be, certainly. 

49812. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say you might 
grow lucerne in the West of Ireland. Have you 
any experience, or do you know of any lucerne crop 
grown in the West of Ireland ?— No, but I am trying 
it this year. I have prepared some land for it now. 

49813. Sir John Colomb.— Is there any quantity 
of lucerne grown in any part of Ireland?— I don’t 
think it is grown largely in Ireland anywhere, but I 
hear it is a success where it has been attempted. It 
is another legume that lives on the air largely and 
loes not depend on the soil for its ni trogen, which 
is the most expensive of the fertilisers. It gets all 
the nitrogen it wants from the air, and increases the 
nitrogen m the soil as well. 

49814. Has the Department of Agriculture made 
any experiments m any part of Ireland with lucerne? 
—1 thinJc they are making experiments this year ; 
hut apart from lucerne very large quantities of green 
stuff can be grown with hardy legumes and rye 
grass. ■ We oan get three crops of rye grass in the 
year on fairly poor land, with good seed, and assum- 
ing favourable conditions. 

...X! 1 ?; 'TK y ° U advcc , ate « the system of keeping 
■cattle in all the year and never letting them out fo? 

— i r am’ ? a U +L lnfe v ding th T l VOm ^ginning to end? 

* rather showing what oan be done. That 
may not always suit if you want to make the utmost 
™Zh’- Ur an<1 ' 1 • thl J nk * at tlLat is practicable. The 
wo?ld°not W i^ Jl* 186 ? by J? ie su Sg e9fcion that there 
r ftink y f f ° r ^ t0 ias call it. 

much running in Ireland, and 
Wore they stand 

mmimm 


your view on -that Suggestion ?— It is quite likely n 
you divide each animal off to its own particular 
tion, and fence it in, it is obvious that it would wit 
do so well. But when you take up cattle feedins 
it is done in Belgium, and even at Glasnevin 
out taking them out of the stall, the stuff grown t 
them is pure; it is grown for them specially 
nothing but the stuff intended for than is u, T 
crop that is cut for them, whereas if you let th 
roam over a hundred .acres in a natural state tW 
have to deal with the stuff as it grows naturalh 
That would include all kinds of rubbish on aT6r J! 
land, sorrel for instance, and things that are 
tively injurious ; and in fact it is an essential Mri 
of the difference 'between feeding at large and f«d 
ing inside. Naturally if you are growing stuff V 
tallage to feed inside you will not grow rubbish • y™ 
will not grow weeds. 1 3 

49817. Mr. Bryce.— I n other words the statement 
by Mr. Boyd is a statement of conditions which 
would, in the proposed change, not exist at ellj-l 
think so, if I may say so without offence. 

49818. Mr. O’Kelly.— M ay I put it in this war 
Suppose that on the four farms into which the om 
hundred acres were divided you had a system of 
mixed tillage, do you think that the same number 
of cattle might not be kept as before. Say that the 
farm had 100 cattle before division, and afterwards 
there was a system of mixed tillage, would you not 
be able to carry 100 cattle still?— Was there sup- 
posed to be any assistance from a system of mixed 
tillage before the farm was divided? 

49819. Sir Francis Mowatt.— If you applied the 
best possible system to the four divided farms could 
you bring up and f atten as you could on the old 
system of grazing over the 100 acres ?— I think you 
ought to double it. I can fatten four or five cattle 
every year on a bit of poor land the valuation ol 
which is only £6. 

49820. Mr. O’Kelly. — In that case may I take it. 
as a practical farmer yourself, and a person who hat 
applied a great deal of industry and knowledge t. 
the business, that you differ from Mr. Boyd, who 
said the exact opposite? — Obviously if he said the 
exact opposite I am afraid I must differ from bin. 
but I am not aware that he did say the exact oppo- 
site. Mr. Boyd assumes one set of conditions, and I 
assume another. My meaning is that, in 25-scre 
plots, well worked by rotation, the 100 acres, or anj 
given area, will feed much more cattle than in ordi- 
nary pasture in one whole tract-. 

49821. Mr. Bryce. — 'Would you kindly describe 
exactly to the Commission -the process which yon sat 
should be pursued. When you were put dowt 
in October in face of a bit of bog which 
had been cut away, with 18 inches of bog 
left on top of gravel . what did you do?— 
That is not when I began. If you walk over 
the plot in October, or any other time, you can 
easily see, from the plants that grow, what is under- 
neath. If one does not know agricultural chemistrj 
much, one can easily ascertain. If you see sorrel 
you infer .acid as a fact. If you see heather you 
infer 'acid ; or if you see sedge. These are common 
things on such lands, and they do not flourish with- 
out aoid ; -that is, vegetable acids in the soil. The 
presence of these acids has two effects, bad ones. One 
is to prevent the life of organisms more worth har- 
ing in that land. Another effect of these acids is <o 
prevent the decomposition of vegetable organism 
natural to the habitat. If there is water enough, 
bog is produced by accumulating insufficiently decom- 
posed vegetable fihre. You want that stopped, 
the obvious fact is that alkalis and -acids combine 
chemically, .and if you .apply an alkali you neutral*' 
an acid. As a chemical necessity, in proportion a? 
you do that you produce two effects opposite to the* 
injurious ones that I have mentioned. Yon ^ 
the growth of that particular thing that associated 
with acid, but you have also by decomposing the 
matter, in so far as you have decomposed it— for 
when the acid is taken from it it must decompose-* 
you set free the nitrogenous matter that has be® 
held in it all these ages. To produce this effect 
have got to find the cheapest alkali that will sun- 
Lime is exceedingly good, but not always avail- 
able. Slag has the same effect, but is very 
The best I have found for my purpose was a w*‘ 
ture of phosphates of lime and potash, both of win® 
are manufactured .at a cost of £4 5s. per ten- 6,1 
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„ rw t to the statute acre of that mixture will 

n ' t. XL..X T rmanf.innon . It has OM- 


49839. In Mayo? — Yes. I would be very glad to Aug. 9d, WOT- 
>oint out a few cases. We have a road running in my ' ' 

leighbourhood. On one side the farms are not less Nr. P. u. 


produce th ® X U Tliave mentioned in my own case. neighbourhood. On one side the farms are not less Nr . P. D. 
iucedjhe res ^“ „ p statute acre, with, of course, than fifty acres ; on the other they are not more than KpQD >' 

49822. Per acre j may say j have not found ten ; but I think that the standard of living is higher 

careful seeding^ hari ^„ com i ng into the West on the ten-acre side than on the fifty-acre side. 

*? y r m W into the congested districts. The stufi is 49840." You suggest that a man with ten acres of 
of 1161 as well as being bad of its kind. land might be doing better than a man with 100 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— You mean that that aC res?— Yes. 

• 'the West of Ireland is not good? — Yes, the 49841. You have examples of the kind in mind? — 
vnu usually get through the country. The result Yes. I shall be very glad to show them to you in 
•that -people are .prejudiced against artificial our neighbourhood -any time. 

18 inures because they never get toe right stufi ; and 49841a. Mr. Bryce.— You have got your crops off 


rC Sis *»« »?« «» 5 “«. " “ 

would advise them about it. 

Si You applv the alkali— that is the first thing 
* 01 do?-Yest : the alkali is applied in October or 


in the summer. After you put on this manure in the 
new year what do you do? — I meadow again. 

49842. With the same treatment of phosphates?-— 
No. I have now made up the missing element in 
the balance of fertility in the soil. I have got my 


49825 And the seeding? — Not then. Then there first crop. Farmyard dung, which is supposed to 
• +hi I iE to enable the seeding to fasten a little on represent all the elements of fertility, would not help 
1” itg fating, a little scatter of anything else, which mo much in this. It is the artificials that make up 
roats about ten shillings an acre, carting stufi on to the things deficient in the soil and set free those that 
it iust to give the seed cover. I don’t care what it are already there. And next year I have got a 
ia It is not manure, but rather physical shelter to balance in which I can add farmyard dung. Next 
B ive the seed hold. , .. year, with farmyard dung, I get a bigger crop than 

B 49826 Mr. Brtce. — You don't clear away the ever, and I can go on. 

heath?— I don’t touch it at that time. Next autumn 49843. You were keeping this land in meadow ?~ 
it is so brittle that it flies before the scythe. I Yes. __ , „ , 


generally mow the whole thing off with a scythe. 49844. Now you want to make your farm work 
This year I mowed it with a machine ; but it is ini- economically and to have some green winter crops. 
Dortant to have the land covered over with some For that you will have to plough ? — Certainly ; and I 
slight covering of earth of some sort. What I used will be able to plough this. I can plough it now, 
was stuff dug out of the foundations of an outhouse. but I think it is better to continue a few years after 
49827. It would not do to scatter it with broken up j g e fc this effect produced, treating it and meadowing 
turf, dug up from the earth itself ? — I would not it i n this way, because it requires some time to com- 
advise that ; it is liable to get wet suddenly and dry plete the decomposition of the old mass of vegetable 
suddenly. Your seed might get destroyed, as exces- s t u ff that has been half decomposed lying underneath 
sive drying might take place in the particles on toe the surface. I find in this process toe fertility is 
surface before your seed properly rooted. travelling downwards tan inch or two each year, 60 

49828. But a little scattering of the subsoil would that presently you may find it six or seven inches, and 
do perfectly well ?— You could not get anything better the plough then comes, turning over mould, whereas 
than this bluish clay stuff that you find under bog, before it would have to turn over a wild sod of peat, 
wherever you can get it, especially if exposed for the The difference is very considerable. Time is required 
winter to frost. There is an enormous number of to complete the process. 

holdings on which the people could live very com- 49845. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The moment that is 
fortably indeed if they knew how to get about their done then the alternate cropping can be given ?— Yes, 
work, provided it is dry enough. I think the mind of the 

49829. Sir John Colomb. — Do they get proper people is diverted from this kind of thing. I don’t 
seeds?— They could get them at once if toey knew. The merely think it— I know it. The people are not 
problem of congestion would be very largely solved if directed in these matters, and they don’t believe it 
the people only knew how to get to work on the land, even when it is done. 

An eoonomic holding is a holding held ‘by an economic 49846. Would not your own case act as an object 
tenant. It is not a geographical measurement. lesson to those about you? — I think the general efiect 

. .49830. Mr. Brtce.— In the month of November you in my neighbourhood is to discredit every fact 
got your phosphates ?— In October or November. achieved. I think that my average neighbour is very 


the people only knew how to get to work on the land, even when it is done. 

An eoonomic holding is a holding held ‘by an economic 49846. Would not your own case act as an object 
tenant. It is not a geographical measurement. lesson to those about you? — I think the general efiect 

. .49830. Mr. Brtce.— In the month of November you in my neighbourhood is to discredit every fact 
got your phosphates ?— In October or November. achieved. I think that my average neighbour is very 

•49831. About the month of April you scatter your suspicious of every fact, and the more it is a fact 
seeds and your shelter stuff ? — I get in the stuff first — • the more he seems suspicious. 

•«- - ’ ■- " -*■ — "•— — » Anoao Mr. O’Kellt. — I s it the paternity of the 


the clay or earth — and on that I scatter the seed w„ rv — .-i rr- a . . , 

in April or May ; indeed it does not matter up to fact that he is suspicious of ?— Probably that might 

June or July. The only difference is, if it is put have something to do with it ; but their attitude 

in in April you will be able to mow off with it the towards ■ facts is not as we find in other countries, 

heather of last year, which will be brittle, and this Before you get a fact accepted here you must have 

will, enable you to clear it off and leave the land clear it approved by somebody else. That brings me to 

for a very good crop next year. education, and I would like to say a word about that 

49832. Mr. O’Kellt.— What do you mean by saying in relation to these things. If the public mind were 

that an economic holding is not a geographical prepared for these things by education and the 

measurement ? — I would say it is a holding held by an atmosphere of early life— if you had an industrial 

economic tenant atmosphere, and an industrial public opinion you 

49833. An economic tenant must have necessarily, could not have this incapacity at industry. Generally 

and obviously, an economic holding. What is your speaking, I find my neighbours incapable of applying 

idea of an economic tenant?— A man who is efficient my realised facts to their own case, although my time 

in the treatment of the land under his control. has been spent mostly that they might do so, because 

zioox, t 'ii , , , „ , „ I don’t depend on doing this exactly. I should be very 

JPSJjA t0 tel1 me h0 T ™ any glad if my life were useful in any way. That is the 

you ihoid?— Th'rty statute acres or a little over, -I S. j haye in the matter . i fin d my neigh- 

icwra r, r j x j x x xw hours generally incapable of applying my realised 

JR Do 1 understand you to suggest that you £ their Q J wn cases though it wou f d enable them 

have an economic holding of ten or fifteen to double their incoTOe and their standard of living at 
4QOTX xx' j i ., x x x xl x • once. They have practically no knowledge of the 

anS'fi -x^ 1 xr e rt 8 the treat ® ent " chemical processes of fertility, and they seem suspi- 

thn .tILr 0 1 . t ?—I ^ ot alL There must be a Umit to cious of new facts evea if they have toe concrete de- 
hrLrfFJ ; xl* 0f th x statement I have made, but, Mt tioa of years. Besides they are brought up 
koS’ • thl ? “ u ? tr y- 1 re P eat . economic ^ consider facts as facts, but rather 

49a37 a °? e , lleld hy a . n economic tenant. to .accept privileged opinion as toeir sole guide. 

i« S’ tt tCw”S;”f M 19848 What do you mean by privileged opinion !- 

'■™>-Tes. T find'lSu witt ten acre! who is What yon thought would to of enormously more vain, 
“lojmg a much higher standard ol living than a >» the public mind than any dact that I could pre- 
man with one hundred acres across the fence sent— or wihat you said you thought. 

■19858. Whore did you have that experience !-Ih *849. I am following you with the greatest pos- 
neighbourhood ‘ * sible interest. I must confess I would like to have an 

O 2 
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, .,^7 elaboration of that privileged statement— what is 
ZJ , privileged opinion?— I mean it to be the opinion of a 

T). person enjoying privileges in various ways, and who 
i-s looked up to as a leader in various ways, with the 
result of adding to the current value of anything 
he might say on the subject, whether he knew any- 
thing .about the subject or not. That is very often 
the result, while the actual facts, which I have pre- 
sented, are discredited, 'because they have not the 
approval of such privileged opinion. . 

>49850. Mr. Sutherland. — In short, they will not 
take other people’s opinion for their own ? The 
peasant schools might well concern themselves with 
the growing of clover on top of heather. There is 
scientific education, as well as profit, in it. In these 
schools we have nothing of the kind, and the efiect on 
the mind is rather in the opposite direction. Hence 
the failure of the Congested Districts Board to get 
its excellent intentions presented in tangible improve- 
ments, in the conditions of the people. 

49351. Sir John Colomb. — Are we to take that 
statement as meaning that where you have seen the 
operations of the Board they did not improve the 
conditions of the people ? — Not to such an extent as 
would be the case if the people were capable of making 
the most of it. For instance, where they have done 
drainage, as is the case in Roscommon, I never saw 
finer work than is done in the River Lung, near 
Ballaghadereen. I was all over it. I find that 
extremely little advantage is taken of the oppor- 
tunities created for them. 

49852. You mean that arterial drainage haying 
been provided, the adjoining tenants, whom it was 
intended to benefit, are not making good use of it? — 
They are not making much use of it, and 
don’t know how when they are ready to do so. By 
the means I have suggested, they could easily do so 
without the expenditure of labour even. It seems 
a pity that they don’t. 

49853. Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Doran, who is chief in- 
spector of the Congested Districts Board, has exactly 
the same opinion as yourself with regard to the ne- 
cessity of education following upon drainage done 
by the Congested Districts Board? — I am quite sure 
that the work of the Board is largely lost for want 
of preparing the minds of the people for the work 
and the advantages that it offers to the people. 

49854. Mr. Doran will, I think, agree entirely with 
that 1 — His acquaintance with the data of the matter 
will, .be larger than mine. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — We all agree with you in 
the matter of education. We might take that for 
granted. 

49856. Mr. Sutherland. — You take into account 
the past history and circumstances of the people, 
which have not been very conducive to a good state 
of education. You admit that? — X am quite sure 
that the Irish people are naturally as capable as any 
people in the world. 

49857. You take into view their past history and 
how they have been used?— I don’t think it is a 
matter of charity. I hope that there is nothing un- 
charitable in my attitude towards them, surely, if 
I am here to help them. I cannot help them, except 
by telling them the truth. I cannot tell them they 
are perfect when they are losing half their energies 
for the want of the application of knowledge. There 
are other hindrances in the way of the Board’s work 
which it is not at all pleasant to me to present to 
you; yet it seems to me that it would be humbug 
for me to come here and not present them. I don’t 
hke doing it, yet they are facts. Officials of the 
Board complain to me that they are prevented from 
domg their duty by clergymen. An engineer spends 
weeks ^ striping an estate in accordance with the 
Board s plans, and then the parish priest comes 
down and puts an end to the whole arrangement. 
Ihe Board may provide money and plans for migra- 
tiort, yet this side of the Board’s work remains an 
ob vious f ail u re, and the Board’s officials complain 
to me. that the priests will not let the people leave 
their parishes, however congested. 

' 49858. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ould you 
give a particular case in which the clergyman has 
interfered with the engineering work?— I have 
th 2o?r« ° T f ^ at ca T ef ul1y. and I don’t think I ought. 

49859. It is a difficult thing, then, to bring your 
statement to a test?-It is difficult to bring it to a 
formal test, but the thing is common in my experi- 
ence. ~ 


49860. I think, .wo, cannot go up oil that, t 
like if you allude to a particular case to blow im- 
migrants then?— If. I mention any partimlJ 
I specify the engineer or official of the Board 
has told me this. That I refuse to do, because v" 
a statement in confidence— a statement of tb! tZu 
of which I am thoroughly convinced— and I am „ 1 
tainiy not going to break confidence with one 
has :told me those things. wno 

49861. It would not be a right thing to do at all 
but it js a strange thing to make a statement S 
riot be able- to give the evidence on which it rests?- 
I am , more concerned with stating what I believe in 
b.e true, and my own conscience is a much more im 
portant standard to me in the matter than any other 
whatever. 1 

49862. You could not have a standard to go br 
more important than your own conscience, but it « 
a ■ very important thing for one who goes by his con- 
science to have his conscience rightly informed." 
Could you give those cases in which the migrants 
were deterred from coming through the action of the 
clergyman ?— Yes ; I can give those, because no offi- 
cial of the Board is involved. I am free to give 
those. The officials commonly quote the priest ai 
follows: “Do any good you like within the parish, 
but dDn’t let me catch you taking any man out of 
it.” 

49863. The instances, please ?— That has to do with 
what we have been discussing, and which I refnie 
to specify. 

49864. I can quite understand your honouring 
your conscience in the most scrupulous way, but it 
does occur to me to be strange that you would state 
that there were such instances without giving the 
evidence on which the instances rest. I would not 
think it strange for you to state .to the Commission 
that it was your own impression. I think it is per- 
fectly fair ‘for you . to state that it is your own 
impression ?— I have not any objection at all to the 
Commission taking it as my impression if it is mom 
desirable to have it in that form, but I will not 
break confidence with the officials of the Board who 
told me this, who trusted to my sense of honour, 
and whom I have known for years, and known to he 
verv good - officials. 

49865. Mr. O’Kelly. — A re the' estates to' which 
you are making reference in the County Mayo?— 
Yes. 

49866. Do I understand you to say that these 
things have occurred in the County Mayof^-Yes. 

49867. You, have found priests, clergymen, on es- 
tates purchased by the Board who dissuaded officials 
of the Congested Districts Board from migrating 
tenants to a distance ? — The word used by the official* 
Of the Board themselves is, rather, “coerced." 

49868. Do I understand you to say . that the offi- 
cials of the Congested Districts Board, on estates 
in the County Mayo, were coerced into preventing 
people from leaving their parishes ? — My personal 
statement is that the officials of the Board have 
told me so over and over again. 

49869. Let me suggest this to you : in all fairness, 
do you think, coming before this Commission, that it 
is a fair statement to make considering that you 
decline tq mention this particular estate?— No; it 
is here I am ready to specify that. It was the other 
I was not prepared to specify, because other people 
were involved. 

Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou are a very well-known man, 
.as we all know, and a good deal of respect is paw 
to any statement you make. You have now said 
that in the County Mayo clergymen of' .your o™ 
Church have coerced officials of the Congested dis- 
tricts: Board into preventing migration from para™' 
lar parishes, for this reason, that they w . a jly . 
keep the people within their own parish and d « d “ 
want to have the number of their parishioners <u 
inished ? , w 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not think he said , 

49872. Mr. O’Kelly.— I think that is thefect oi 
it. (To witness ). — Is that the efiect of it? * 
like dealing with opinions. Peasants m t e . . , 
gested areas give that as a reason why they a 


e not let 

3 ought 


49873. . I might suggest to- you— because we oag 
always be fair — that the clergymen have aI '? ay , ■„ 
the most" active and the most industrious i , , 
to persuade the tenants on small uneconomi . ^ 
ings to migrate from those holdings to a . 
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, )hat w jth the assistance of the Congested Dis- 
frj R„!, r d they have, in many cases, succeeded in 
gSiSaSmTi. bo.’ Would you differ from «h.t 
. stion ?— It cannot be those same men certainly, 
r cuite certain that some clergymen will have 
acted in that way. I only wish they all did. 

49874 I do not know the officials who are in your 
roSdence, tot might I suggest that there are ottor 
Officials of the Congested Districts Board who, if you 
St them, will tell you that the best help they 
sot in trying to persuade tenants who were reluctant 


a congested districts 


the parish priests 


of the various parishes ?— Generally : I am not aware 

° 49875. Surely, if you have an isolated case, you 
would not press a general charge against the clergy 
upon one or two cases of the kind that you have 
mentioned? — My statement is that officials of the 
Board generally make this statement. That is the 
extent of my statement and of my responsibility in 
the matter. _ , 

49876. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You have intro- 
duced, I don’t know whether intentionally, the word 
"generally.” You have said that the officials of 
the Board generally told you. I understood before 
you were referring to one or two officials ? — This is 
the first time I used the word “generally.” I use 
the word “ generally ” now because of the sugges- 
tions contained in the other questions. “Almost 
invariably,” I think I can say instead of “gene- 
rally.” 

49877. Mr. Sutherland. — I think you said you 
thought your responsibility was discharged when you 
brought this before the Commission, that certain in- 
dividuals who were officials of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board told you such things : do you hold to 
that? — What I would rather say is that that is the 
extent of my responsibility. That is my statement, 
and I don’t want to have any enlargement of it 
made. 

49878. But the statement is made? — The statement 
is this, that the Board’s officials generally tell me 
this, and tell it as one of t(he particular difficulties 
in carrying out the -work of the Board. 

49879. Mr. O’ Kelly. — "With all due respect to the 
Board’s officials and to you, let me say, in a per- 
fectly friendly way, that, knowing the County Mayo 
as I do, and .1 know it from end to end, that my 
view is entirely different from the view of the Con- 
gested Districts Board officials who are in your con- 
fidence. Let me tell you that in every single parish 
in the County Mayo the priests have done their best, 
and have .exerted themselves to the full, in order to 
induce those people who were on small holdings to 
leave and to go to a distance, and it would not be 
fair for me, knowing Mayo as I do, to allow a 
statement of the kina to pass unchallenged? — Then 
the matter is between yourself and the Congested 
Districts Board officials, who also know all about it. 

49880. Mr. Kavanagh. — We have heard evidence 
all over the congested distriots from would -he mi- 
grants and possible migrants, and we never heard 
one. single statement of the kind? — And I don’t think 
yon will. 

-49881. And I don’t think the statement, is possible 
from anybody ? — I promised to be specific about this 
matter. On the townland of Cultrasna, within a 
» Su Kiltrmagh, the Board has settled the whole 
rt, i. 'tenants on the mere equivalent of the land 
they had before, and not one of them can work a 
piough owing to the nature of the Land. This is 
only - a ease. T} ie y continue to go to England an- 
num ly for a living. One of them, John Ivers,.has 
and of the annual value of 15s. He had only one 
n°* hv? ^ ear ‘ animal he had to graze with a 

eighbour, paying more for the grass of his cow 
■ R an , f ° r the whole of his purchase annuity. The 
noam has built a new house on John's 15s. estate, 
,, * s perpetuating congestion, and it is practi- 
i y tn® same with the rest of them. The land has 
has" ky straight stone walls. Destitution 
hpli .x. r ® c tangulated, and people are assumed to 
Ktro1 V ?(. v* P^P^ty lies in the difference between 
,,8 , nnes and curves. They have an equivalent 
•, they had before. Not a man can work 

Tohn° U T ° r ' a •'torse. All have to go to England. 

he is ready to migrate any time, 
their & ™ le r6s *' tvhom I interviewed intimated 
whA hngness to go to. better holdings, except one, 
cnnwh J -that the parish priest would have to be 
ted first; and yet they are fixed on these 


scraps. It is said that the migration powers of the Any. 28, 1907 
Board have failed only beoause the people Will not 1 -rrr . 
go. i ^?r. Prll 

49882. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I s that the Kenn ^'_ 
whole- case ? — That is the case as. regards the migra-; -• 

tion question. ’ " 

49882a. Seriously, do you take your oase as low- 
ing that in that case the parish priest or any priest 
prevented the small holders from going to larger 
holdings available for them ? — My lord, I am coni 
cerned only with what they tell me. 

49883. Did they tell you that ?- — Yes. 

49884. What did they say ? — They said they were 
ready to go away. 

49885. Did they say that the parish priest pre- 
vented them from going to holdings available fpr 
them? — One man told me that hefore any of them 
went the parish priest *would have to be consulted. 

49886. Would not there be a very good reason for 
that? — I think the thing ought to be managed be- 
tween the man and the Congested Districts Board. 

I do not really see why religion should come between 
the Board and the people who have to deal with 
these matters. I don’t think it a function of reli- 
gion. 

49887. Does it oome in at all there? — As repre- 
sented by the parish priest I am afraid it dees. 

49888. Is not it a very natural thing for those 
people to take the advice of their parish priest ?— 

It would he more hopeful if they were capable -of 
taking their own advice in their own matters. 

49889. That is your view, but would not a sensible 
man take the advice of somebody, and who so com- 
petent to advise those people as the parish priest. I 
ask you to prove the statement that in this oase the 
people were prevented from going to better holdings 
by the parish priest?— My statement is they said 
so. 

49890. You have not told us that they said so. 

You said that one man said that before going to a 
better holding they should consult their parish priest. 

That is what you h-ave told us. Do you think that 
that is sufficient? — And because from my conversa- 
tion with the rest of them my conclusion was that 
that was the difficulty in the way. 

49891. Did any other of them say that to yon, 
that he was in any way prevented? — Some of the 
same people here stated, in the same townland, that 
the reason for not letting them go is that they 
were worth so much per head per year in the parish. 

49892. Who said that ? — Some of the people in the 
village round Cultrasna. 

49893. Did they say they would not he let go? - 
Yes. 

49894. You began by telling us that one man said 
that hefore he went he would need to consult his 
parish priest ; then you have made a statement 
which, of course, is quite consistent with, that, that 
a man said that before any of them went they should 
consult their parish priest about it, and then that 
some of them said they could not go without the per- 
mission of the parish priest because they were worth 
so much a head to the parish priest. Are all state- 
ments true? — This man who made the first statement 
did hot say that. Others of them I asked about it, 
and .why. should there be a desire to keep them 
there. 

49895. Did they say there was a desire to keep 
them there. Did you put that to them ? — I did. 

49896. You put it into their mouths then ? — I doii’t. 
question anyone’s motives. I assume them .to he 
honest. I ask your lordship to assume that mine 
are. 

49897. Certainly? — Thank you very much. There- 
fore I would not go to put questions into their 
mouths. 

49898. I have no question of that sort to raise, hut 
I want to get what occurred? — I will tell your lord- 
ship. I saw that- man, and heard him make that 
statement to me, that they would have to consult 
their parish priest before they left. I went to the 
others after that, on several days, as much as any- 
thing to get their criticisms on the statement of the 
first man, and to see what they would have to say 
about it, and several of them told mo that that was 
the reason for keeping them, that each household 
was worth so much a year to the parish collection. 

49899. They said the parish priest was keeping 
them for that reason. Is that the fact ? — They stated 
.that that was their view of it. Natumlly the.v are 
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not in a position to discuss the motives of the parish 
priest. That is what they said. 

49900. I only wanted to know exactly your state- 
ment of what they said. Did they say to you that 
the parish priest intervened iat all?— I will repeat 
my statement. . , 

49901. Will you please answer this. Is it not an 
easy question. I don’t want to put any catchy ques- 
tion. Did they state that the parish priest inter- 
vened at all?— Thev stated to me that the parish 
priest objected to their leaving the parish, and that 
in their opinion the reason was that they, per house- 
hold, were worth so much a year to the parish col- 
lection. . 

49902. Did you ask them were they prepared to go 
but for this intervention ?— John Ivers, for example, 
is prepared to go anywhere. 

49903. Are you aware that there is not land at 
present for everyone who is willing to go away?— 
That would not have to do with this explanation of 
the failure of migration from unwillingness to go. 

49904. Had you before your mind any land to 
which they could go? — Yes. 

49905. Land that was available ?— Land that might 
be made available. 

49906. How far away? — About twenty-five miles. 
49907. In the possession of the Board? — 'Some was 
<ind some was not. I mean grazing ranches, such 
as were discussed here to-day, might be bought at any 
time by the Board for these purposes. 

49908. But at the time there was no land in the 
hands of the Board for the purpose ; was there? — 
-That I am not concerned with. 

49909. I thought you would be concerned with 
that? — I am only concerned with the plea that mi- 
gration has failed because the tenants refuse to 
leave. I think that the Board is interested in that 
plea. 

49910. No, on the contrary we have been told by 
very small men that they were prepared to migrate 
if they got improved holdings. Now, you convey to 
the Commission that these men are slow to express 
'their opinions. I have not the least hesitation in 
saying to you this, that if there is one thing with 
which these small men have impressed the Com- 
mission, from Malin Head to Cape Clear, it is this, 
that they were perfectly steady in their evidence, 
perfectly fearless, and perfectly straight and simple 
in their evidence; and you may take it for granted 
that those small men, who are practically all your 
countrymen, have these native qualities. Is not it, 
then, a very serious thing for you to come before 
this Commission and suggest that these men have 
not the bravery to come forward and state their 
opinions to the Commission? — I am not aware that 
I ever stated that. I am concerned only with what 
these men stated to me. 

49910a. Did not you state to Mr. Kavanagh that 
wo should not hear it? What was the drift of that 
statement ? Mr. Kavanagh said to you that we never 
had heard a complaint of priestly interference to 
prevent migration, and you said that we should not 
hear it. _ What was the drift of that?— My meaning 
in that is clear. There are occasions on which they 
do not tell you the truth even on oath. 

49911. I am sure you are saying what you think, 
but, very distinctly, I think I can say to you that I 
have net overstated the quality of the small men 
who have come before the Commission ?— I am sure 
the small men and the big men in Ireland are just 
as good as anywhere else in the world, minus these 
uinerences in the conditions in which they live ; and 
yet I have known twelve of these small men to per- 
jure themselves absolutely not three years ago in a 
matter about which I knew the facts absolutely, and 
I knew that they knew the facts. 

i Mr ‘ BRYCE T ~ Wit ' ]l T£ S*rd- to the question 
of this place, may I just get the name of the estate 
n ls townland of Cultrasna. 

1 Vmh w easfc of . K , lItutta gh, or less than a mile. 

'\ er ®. you m *°™ ed th »t these men had ever 

aVf ™ th ^ Possibility of migrating ?-No. 

49914. Then the whole thing was in the air • 

8u PPOsed that there might be land to which 
X L^wi, migra no achlal land was offered 

oW^ ih» h ^ C °K-r^ lgr c ate ’- and tKey had not been 
of the , m 'g rati on by any official 

5L th 3 Bo * rd ?— About that I cannot say. I think I 
't r fl +J. 0t discu8s that particular matter with them 
, T rather assumed that the duty of the Board was to 


find land for them, and to relieve cone«n ft „ . 
finding land elsewhere. When I found 8 «, * n ^ 
Board fixed them permanently on impossible Mi* 
ings naturally I began to examine the qLt; ® 
would they go if they got land? The common^? 
to me is they will not leave where they are n' 
ttay tell me they ere willing to go. Then we am'" 
the reasons why don t they go. ua 

49915. I think we saw that very place at the u 
ginnig of the Commission. My recollection i s tw 
we were told by officials of the Board that at jJ* 
time the estate was settled there was no land av'T 
able for the enlargement of holdings. The Boanl 
as constituted, has considerable power, and as thin' 
are at present has to work from hand to mouth ft 
sometimes gets an estate and has got to settle it 
It cannot keep the people indefinitely going and if 
it has not got a place to which it can migrate, them 
it is bound to settle them there in the meantime 
doing the best it can, striping the lands and mak' 
ing them as comfortable as it can. If the opnor 
tunity ogcurs later on, by the purchase of grass land 
in the neighbourhood to which these people could be 
migrated, then would come the opportunity of en- 
larging their holdings by offering the best of them 
the chance of migrating to this place which thev 
would buy. I am not sure, but I think we saw thi'i 
very place quite close to Kiltimagh, and that is whv 
I asked the question whether they had been actuallr 
offered the possibility of migrating ?— That would not 
require to settle them permanently on impossible 
holdings in the meantime and build houses for them 
at the expense of the State. The annuity value or 
the house and building in the case that I have men- 
tioned is only fifteen shillings, and this for a man 
who has to send out his cow to be grazed with i 
neighbour, paying more for the grass of his cow than 
for the whole of his present annuity. Why should 
the Board relieve congestion by doing that? Would 
not it be better to wait until land was available? 

49916. Sir Feancis Mowati. — We are altogether 
getting away from the question before us. I think 
the Commission may be content to leave your evi- 
dence as it stands, with the impression that" it makes 
on them from hearing them as regards that point?— 
Very well. I have said all I had to say. 


49917. Mr. O’ Ke l ly. — You were a great friend of 
the late Mr. Davitt? — I knew him very well. 

49918. You knew Mr. Davitt’s ideas about the 
compulsory acquisition of land as well as anyone !- 
I don’t think I remember. I think it would follow, 
from his convictions, that he would be in favour of 
compulsion. 

49918a. Have you got any views to offer on that 
subject? — I should like to offer one that may k- 
relevant to some extent. I think that the use made 
of land and the capacity to make use of land an 1 * * * * * * 
matters very much more important than the ques- 
tion of compulsion. 

49919. That is not the question. Are you or an- 
you not in favour of compulsion ? I dare say jw 
are in favour of solving the problem of congestion in 
Ireland?— Yes. 

49920. You think it is a great evil in the country, 
and would like to see it abolished ?— Yes. 

49921. If the means by which it is to be aboliab’I 
are conditional upon the exercise of compulsion, 
would you hesitate in the application of compulsion- 
—I should agree to compulsion if it resulted in hav- 
ing the land held by the capable. 

49922. We may assume that a Board like the Con- 
gested Districts Board would give land only to the 
capable and to those who offered some promise of 
bemg_ industrious tenants? — I don’t see any such 
promise. 

49923. Surely you are not going to write down 
your own countrymen as incapable ? — Comparatively. 
I think, in industrial matters. Not, I think, from 
their own fault, but in industrial and economical 
matters my fellow-countrymen are far behind w 
people of other countries. . 

49924. For which they are not to blame them- 
selves? — So long as they are told that they w* 1 
remain behind. , 

49925. I think you must insist on telling them, 
because historic facts substantiate our view, 
me observe that to put an end to congestion » 
necessary to apply compulsion, and suppose c 
only the fit and the capable got the land so 
would you then apply compulsion ?— I don t like com 
pulsion in any form! 
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.qooa We have compulsion already in many forms, 
•wi toe it in connection with xailw.ys, and in con- 
■Mtion with tin Labourers Act passed last year, 
Tf the country has approved of compulsion in these 
“ “ why should Parliament and the country hesi- 
4 oteto approve of compulsion in cases equally if not 
mere urgent?— I could show very good reasons if I 
thought it right to trouble the Commission with an 
argument of analogies. The analogy is defective and 
Hould show it to be so. 

49927 Let me suggest to you that is more 
important to people to live than to travel ?-Every- 
y T wants to travel; only a class want land. 
Everybody requires to travel, only a class can hold 
land and the community require, as a right, that 
-the holder of the land should make the best use of 
the land in the interests of the community as a 
whole, and whatever leads to that result ought to 
be encouraged. It might in one case mean com- 
pulsion ; in another it might not. But usually, in 
the economic expediency of the case, it has been found 
broadly that interference with freedom in these things 
has operated against the successful use of the land 
and its resources. 

49928. Let me suggest that the interests of the 
■community, as a whole, entirely depend upon the 
agricultural prosperity of the community?— I don’t 
admit that. 

49929. Let me suggest that anything that would 
increase the prosperity of those who follow agriculture 
would have the result of increasing the prosperity of 
the country as a whole? — I don’t admit that the 
country depends upon agriculture wholly. 

49930. Would you kindly suggest, considering that 
we have no other industry in the country, what is the 
basis upon which the fabric of Irish life rests? — 
Mainly agriculture. 

49931. Practically entirely ? — There is a population 
of about 600,000 in the North of Ireland who don’t 
depend on agriculture at all. That is only one 
example. You have everywhere through the country 
some portion of tlhe community living by non-agricul- 
tural industries, and necessarily so, as you cannot 
have a community without them. 

49932. Take your own province. Kindly tell me 
upon what the towns live, if not upon the agriculture 
•of the province? — The people live nowhere wholly by 
agriculture. They live here by it more than elsewhere 
and almost wholly, and of course industry here is 
more exclusively agricultural than anywhere else. 
This is one of the drawbacks of the country. 

49933. I quite agree that it is a great misfortune 
that we have not greater industrial enterprises ; but 
am I not right in suggesting that those who live upon 
industries other than agriculture form an infinitesimal 
part of the population ? — They are not infinitesimal ; 


they are small, but to make that as a basis of . 
anything for the future would be wrong, because it is , 
a lop-sided and insufficient basis of society - 
economically, and before you can have a normally 
growing social structure you must have it represented 
by the industrial basis all round. 

49934. You said it was right to apply compulsion 
in the case of the acquisition of land for railways? — 
Yes. 

49935. And that it was equally right to apply com- 
pulsion to' obtain land for labourers’ cottages? — No; 
we did not discuss that. 

49936. Suppose in a country like this that it was 
in the general interests of the community that land 
should be acquired compulsorily and given to tenant 
farmers compulsorily, would you not think that, that 
being so, it was a sensible thing to acquire land ? — I 
don’t think that is so. I cannot admit the basis of 
the question. 

49937. In what do you differ from it? — In that the 
free use and transfer of the means of production is 
far more favourable to the good of the country than 
any form of compulsion. 

49938. Are you aware that in Queensland the State 
has resumed, at fair prices, the possession of great 
tracts of grazing land for the purpose of closer settle- 
ment? — Yes; but I notice it is individualising 
property in the land all the time. 

49939. That is the very thing we want to do in this 
country? — Then, if I were to admit the compulsory 
transfer of land owned by one man to another man, 
it follows that I must defend the right of somebody 
to come to-morrow and compel the man to whom it is 
given now to give it up again. 

49940. Quite so. I quite agree with that proposition. 
Let me suggest to you that the land is the property of 
the nation, and if the public interest requires the re- 
sumption of land at any time by the State, why 
should it not be resumed? — The land rightly, 
ethically, ought to be the property of the nation. 

49941. That was the view of your friend the late Mr. 
Davitt ?— Yes ; but I find, on examining it, that the 
ownership of the land, as land, is not 1-15 as much 
as the production of the land under intelligent treat- 
ment, and I am more concerned with the 14-15ths 
than with the l-15th. 

49942. Don’t you think, if it is right for a pro- 
gressive country like Australia to resume possession of 
the land it would be very sensible to pursue a similar 
policy in this country ? — I think we ought to provide 
our analogies at home. I am not . sufficiently 
acquainted with Australia to be able to give an 
opinion on the matter ; but I am opposed to taking 
anything that is any man’s from him by compulsion. 

I should not like it to be done to myself, and I will 
not recommend it ior my neighbour. 


Mr. George Taylor examined. 


49943. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You wish to make a 
statement in reference to some evidence that has 
«*n given ? — Yes. I am agent to the Marquis of Sligo. 
”■ reference to a statement of Mr. M'Namara’s, I 
to 8ay 4 **at he has not stated the conditions 
lorvj v nuin her of years purchase. In the year 
1»07 the Congested Districts Board entered into 
negotiations with the fourth Marquis of Sligo for ti e 
purpose of purchasing Kilteever, containing 53,000 
aw ' a - The conditions were eighteen years’ purchase 
("fif t °* tenanted land, 70 per cent, of which was 
nst term rents, and thirty-two years’ purchase for 
TV gT X Zm $, 4and ’ an d fifteen years’ purchase of kelp. 
nn 1S i- a® ® oar d was not prepared to give, and the 
vi 0118 through. I think they offered some- 
„„ n P sixteen years’, and I think thirty for 
af .! and - anc * ten years for the kelp. Then 
1 * n 4116 y ear 1900, Lord Sligo asked the 
thev * j AL Sy were to finish off the matter, and 

thpv If i taey ^ ad no mone y- I n 1901 they wrote that 
, S°t money, and asking would he take any- 
na<w£l eS - 3 ’ * le . sa i<l no - After the Land Act 
affair, ’ 1 j 1®?3, in October they approached him 
miff},*- ,f nd s aid that on account of the bonus he 
anr? *° terms - He was then in delicate health, 

He Hid -Would have nothing more to do with it. 
•comin„ - In , cem ber, 1903, and the present Marquis 
his m 9 ai te new to the estate, had to take out 
mnr« f 44 4s n °t completed yet. There is no 
nt it, but I thought it only right to make the 


statement for fear that the Commission would be 
actually under the impression that eighteen years’ 
purchase without other conditions was offered. 

49944. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But you do not 
want so much to contradict what Mr. M’Namara 
said, as to supplement it? — Yes, and to correct his 
statement. Lord Sligo was not prepared to give his 
tenanted land for eighteen years’ purchase unless he 
got thirty-two years’ purchase for his grazing land, 
and fifteen years’ purchase for the kelp ; and he also 
stated that the third Marquis, his brother, offered 
Kilkeever for sale about 1883 or 1884, but then seventy 
per cent of them were rents that were not reduced at 
the time, under the Land Act of 1881. 

49945. Do you think would there be a prospect of 
the negotiations being resumed soon? — I suppose there 
would, but I cannot say anything more. I only 
thought it right to make this statement. 

Mr. M'Namara. — I have a circular as to the terms 
offered by the Marquis of Sligo after the first term 
rents were settled, about twenty years ago, and the 
deductions we would have got if wo purchased then. 
The tenants did not agree, because they wished the 
small tenants to get an addition to their land too. 

Mr. Taylor. — Yes, you might have been one of the 
30 per cent, of the tenants who had got a first term 
rent fixed, but the majority of the tenants had not 
first term rent fixed at the time the circulars we 
sent out. 


.lay. 28, UK>7. 
\fr, P. D. 


Mr. Gc >ii;e 
Taylor- 
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Mr. Thomas Moclaib examined. 


49946. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? 
—No. I am a journalist. I live in a congested dis- 
trict in the centre of Kilmaine Estate, near Castle- 
bar. I am connected with the management of a hold- 
ing on that estate belonging to my mother. 

49947. Do you manage the holding ? — Yes, espe- 
cially in connection with the live stock and arranging 
the tillage on it as well. The Kilmaine Estate has 
been purchased by the Board. I am married to a 
daughter of the woman who owns the holding. The 
former owner of the holding died three years ago. I 
live about a quarter of a mile from it. I lived on it 
for a while after his death. There is only one son of 
the family at home. The two of us generally 
manage to run things together in connection with 
the holding. From an intimate knowledge of 
almost every electoral division in Castlebar Union, 
as well as from a fairly good knowledge of every por- 
tion of Mayo, I am of the opinion that the entire 
county should fee scheduled as congested, and that 
the Congested Districts Board should be granted 
compulsory powers to acquire lands, as their opera- 
tions at present are greatly hampered for want 
thereof. To instance a case in support of this argu- 
ment I may’ mention the Kilmaine Estate, near 
Castlebar, which was purchased by the Board nearly 
two years ago. The area of this estate is 2,055 acres 
statute, the number of tenants is 93, the gross rental 
£532, the Poor Law valuation is £545, and the ap- 
.proximate population is 635 persons. The valuation 
of the vast majority of the tenants is under £5, and 
in .no case does it exceed £10. The land is of the 
poorest quality, and most of the arable portion is 
cutaway bog and reclaimed mountain. The area of 
many of the holdings does not exceed three or four 
acres, .and a large portion of the land is rundale. In 
one tbwnliand six families hold between them 28 
acres, divided into 65 ■ plots, the holdings of each 
tenant varying in size from three to seven acres, and 
on this small area a population of over forty people 
eke out a living,, not one of the heads of the families 
going to England. One of these tenants, with three 
acres of land, pays £19 a year for five acres of 
grazing land in the vicinity ; he keeps six cows, and 
manages to' make what he calls a fairly good living. 
In an adjoining townland there lives a widow who 
has fourteen acres of land, about four of which is 
marsh ; she rents six acres of .grazing land, for 
which she pays £25. ;That was. up. to last Novem- 
ber, when the Congested Districts Board took over 
this land. 

49948. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hen you say 
none of the heads of families go to England do you 
imply that none of the sons go'?— Not out of that 
particular village. Out of every other portion of the 
parish they did. 

49949. Sir John Colomb. — The tenant with three 
acres of land who pays £19 a year is an eleven 
months tenant ?— Yes. He is a tenant, farmer who 
has— acquired the . tenant’s interest, and he lets the 
grazing to four or five tenants there. This man 
keeps all his bit of land at home, about acres, in 
tillage, and on the five acres he keeps his cattle in 
mrmmer. - He hand-feeds them with green . food, and 
has them practically at home the whole time in 
winter. 

man nearl J £4 an acre?— Yes. 

• x-C 6 !' Tha . t s , hows the great value of grazing land 

in that particular district ?— Beoause there is hardly 
any .of it there.. The convenience of it, especially 
for milch cows, IS worth a good deal, to have it 
near home. This woman to whom I have referred 
keeps twelve cows, that is on the same system as 
w r ’ ,b / <>f band feeding and grazing 

together— and she has managed to rear a family of 
+ ■ Bnd ^educate h6r family sufficiently well 

So *° 511 good Prions. These 

are the- well-to-do farmers on the estate. Other 
tenants with large families have to live on three or 
° f cuta ™y bc s; most of them own but 
one or two cows, and keep no .other living stock. 

tenants on the estate keep a horse, and 
some do not even keep an ass, and have to carry both 
manures and crops long distances on their Was 
..-O ne hundred and twelve men and youths from the 
S5r£a ter tb? 118W eVety y6ar ’ and tlleir average 

tl J 0 i sea3 °n amount to about £1,200 I 
obtained this information by consulting a nLn from 


each part of the district and oounting up tha 
ber of men from each place. Some of tW' ^ 
ten months of the year in England. The men $ i 
home early in the year as a rule, and the wo™*, , 
children do most of the farm work at honm 
means intense sufiermg and increased pcvertv ( 
those poor people ; but it is a noteworthy f aR f 
tratmg their thrift, that there has not been «' , 

.recipient of outdoor relief in the district for 
Though the Board have purchased this estate mZ i 
compulsory powers, they con do but little to en™ 
rage the thrift or industry of the tenants or to i^' 
prove the condition of those who have to eke out 
livelihood at present on a small patch of boe ‘ 
mountain. Sixty years ago, on an adjoiningfLfe 
over forty of the present Kilmaine tenants Led 2 
927 acres m the Townland of Derryharrifi • ism 
came, and with it the dread famine ; the tenant! 
could, not pay their rents that year, and were turnai 
■out m a single day by the landlord, being forced to 
erect shelters for themselves and their families in the 
bogs and hill of the adjoining Kilmaine Estate » 
else seek the shelter of the Workhouse, while their 
former homes were razed to the ground, and Dmtt 
harriff was given oveT to bullock and" sheep, beiw 
converted into a grazing ranch by the landlord. 
Congested Districts Board have now acquired po=s» 
sion of this farm, and, as some of the former tenants 
are still alive, it is possible that they or their bom 
may be re-planted on the land from which they wti? 
evicted sixty years ago. But in the interval which 
has elapsed since the clearances in ’48 the land wss 
allowed to run waste, drainage and manuring being 
neglected, so that the Board can now give out pi 
new holdings and sixteen plots (for additions to the 
holdings of as many tenants) on the area of 927 acta 
where forty families resided sixty years ago. He 
Board have also acquired a second grazing farm ot 
62 statute acres, which it is also proposed to divide 
into plots for addition to existing holdings, so that 
about forty tenants will get relief , from the. existing 
congestion ; but unless the Board obtain compulswj 
powers the lot of the remaining fifty-three’ tenants 
. will be no better than before. There are hundreds 
of acres of grazing lands in the vicinity of the estito 
which cam 'be. acquired if compulsory powers.' ai? 
granted, but the owners have not signified their, in- 
tention of disposing to the Board under the ' volun- 
tary system. There is one very large tract of gras- 
ing . in portion of the demesne, and a..- great 
deal of it is let to graziers on the eleven months’ 
system. It is almost at the end of the estate. There 
is more land on the town side of the estate. 1 
don’t know the particular tenure on which it is held. 

49952. Most Rev. Dr. 0’Donnell. — You have not 
conveyed that .the owner has refused to sell that laid, 
but simply that you have no indication that he will? 
— The fact remains that if they got a fair chance «’ 
all of buying at any kind of a price I am sure they 
would have bought. There are other places ‘in tki- 
union on another estate, Keelogues, almost as had. 
and within a very short distance of it is Ballyvanj. 
which i& good grazing land. • 

49953. Do you know that large estate?—! don’t 
know the tenure, but I know it is paying, land. 
There is another very poor property between- »' 
meaning of Castlebar and Westport Unions, up in »• 
mountains, Sherabeen. The valuation is very »*■ 
■and the tenants are very poor. They cannot eves 
grow a bit of oats or even rye on any portion of their 
holding to make thatch for their houses. For some 
reason or other the Board has not been able to g« 
any chance at it. At a sitting of this Commission 
in London some, months ago a Mr. Boyd, representinj 
the Landowners’ Convention, described the people oi 
the West of Ireland — I won’t be certain as to tee 
exact words — as a lazy and thriftless people T “ 
-Kilmaine Estate furnishes a striking examp*® 
the inaccuracy — I will not use a : stronger wora-w 
this statement. Since the Board acquired posse 551 
of the property they have carried out extensive wor 
in fencing and drainage; and if Mr. Boyd were 
visit the district in mid-winter lie would meet see 
of -brawny sons of toil working up to their wai 
often in mud and water, for the lucrative wages 
9s. a week. • The' people in general throughout, w* 
bar Union favour the Congested Districts BoMtJv 
more than they do the Estates 'Commissioners. * D " 
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in ithe gentleman -who compose .the ; 
toe orafideM ofScia]> _ ojid ^ ^ 

®*5' + ®L done away with and the Estates Commis- 
^ discharge its functions, it is the 

61 Tnion o P f^Sy euch a change would .be detri- 

nTto a epeedy settlement of lie problem of re- 
SSS llSSln the West. Th., officiate 


;f.S otetmto tenant to mmate even a ffcortju- 
m tom lis old tome, «™ *WI> he u offered a 
w^r holding. Discretionary powers for the 
r2u£rT removal of tenants should be vested in the 
to meet the requirements of such cases. I am 
fZre of two cases in Castlebar, one m particular m 
Cloonkeen division, in which a delay of nearly two 
years oocurred owing to the action of one of the 

^49954. That tenant was a woman ? — Yes ; and in 
another case the tenant was a district councillor, and 
he was equally obstinate. The Board should be em- 
powered when .they purchase lands in the vicinity 
of towns, or in distriots where there is a large popu- 
lation of young men, to vest about four acres of land 
in such places in the hands of trustees, the land so 
vested to be used for the promotion of healthy exer- 
cises such as the old Irish games of hurling, foot- 
ball ’ etc. Such a move would tend to improve the 
physical powers of the people generally, and would 
go far towards keeping country boys from seeking 
the enervating influences of publidhouses in towns 
when their day’s work is done. I think that that 
is a matter which requires some consideration. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It seems to be a very 
valuable suggestion. 

49956. Sir John Colomb. — Do the boys generally 
seek the enervating influlenoe of public-houses ? — • 
Boys wll be boys no matter in what part of the 
world, but if you give them a chance of enjoying 
themselves outside they won’t go inside. In AchiU 
on Monday one of the witnesses said that the Board 
should not purchase land at all unless they got it 
more cheaply than they got the estate under discus- 
sion at the time. Our complaint is that they won’t 
buy because they don’t like to give too high a price. 
A farm was offered for sale last week adjoining the 
Kilmaine Estate. There are five or six tenants on 
the Kilmaine Estate who have very small holdings, 
and generally have to pay £5 or £6 an acre for 
meadowing on this farm. They were quite prepared 
to take it for the price realised at the auction. 
Taking into account the annuities payable to the 
Land Commission, and the interest on the purchase 
money it totted out to about £2 an Irish acre. They 
were quite willing to do so, but they might find a 
difficulty in finding the money for the purchase. 

49957. Was it the occupation interest that was put 
up? — Ves, but was the tenants’ interest in a holding 
purchased through the Land Commission. 

49958. It was an annuity farm? — Yes. 

49959. Was it brought before the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board that this farm was for sale ? — Yes. 


49960. What was the annuity of the farm? — £28. 

49961. What was it sold for? — It was not sold at 
all; £905 was bid for it. It did not reach the 
reserve. 

49962. It is still open for sale J-r- Yes. The tenants 
put next it are quite prepared to pay £2 an acre 
for it. 

49963. Mr. Bryce. — What was the name of that 
farm? — Flynn’s farm. I live on three acres of an- 
other paying farm, and on account of living in the 
district I don’t want to say anything about that. 
The Board is in negotiation for the purchase of that 
at present. To show the industry of the tenants in 
the district, I may mention that the people on 
portion of the estate, on a mountain part of it, have 
been engaged in sprouting for early potatoes for years 
and years, before ever the system became popular in 
any other part of Ireland. They have been at it 
for twenty-five years, which shows their anxiety to 
make a few shillings extra by their industry. 

49964. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Were the late 
frosts not against them? — This year they were, un- 
fortunately. . 

49965. That is an indication of their industry? — 
Yes. Here is another indication of industry. Some 
of the people of from £6 to £7 valuation bought milk 
from their neighbours, and along with what they had 
themselves, sent it up in daily supplies to Dublin, 
but they could never wait to get their money 
back. It might, perhaps, be two or three months 
before they would get the cheque for their milk, and 
they had to drop it on that account. In connection 
with Mr. Rutledge’s suggestion in his evidence to- 
day as to dividing grass lands up into holdings, 
your lordship said it would have been a good thing 
if it had been done in time. The only time it was 
attempted in Mayo was when an estate was about 
being sold to the Estates Commissioners. The land- 
lord tried to get the double interest in the estate 
by striping up the land at first, then selling the 
tenant right of the holdings at eight or ten years’ 
purchase, and then selling the whole thing over again 
to the Estates Commissioners, hut the gamei was 
stopped in its infancy. 

49966. Sir John Colomb. — You tell me in working 
out the figures that the tenant was willing to give 
thirty-two years’ purchase for that farm ? — Yes, out 
the reason is that they have only between four and 
five acres of land away in from the road. This place 
is next to them. They buy hay and pay between 
£4 and £5 an acre for it. 

49967. It would be a great convenience in the en- 
largement of holdings? — Yes. 

49968. And for that they would be willing to give 
thirty-two years’ purchase? — Yes. 

49969. Mr. Kavanagh. — D o you think they would 
make it pay ? — That would be a matter for themselves. 

49970. They would not give so much if they did 
not think they would make it pay? — There aTe very 
few fools in that part of the world. 


Aug. 28, 1807. 

Mr. Thoma* 
Moolair. 


Mr. Alexander Larminte examined. 


49971. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have sent in a 
pphlet* in which you trace the history of what 
nas led up to the present condition of the country, 
winch 19 very interesting, hut as I understand you, 
you approve of the Congested' Districts Board’s work 
nmch M ^ ou ^ Lavo bad experience of St ? — Very 

49972. Then you are not one of the strong advocates 
h c ??P u bion? — No. 1 tibink very strong reasons 

s ould be given before compulsion should be resorted 
‘ , ery effort of inducement should be used before 

M sl0 £ “ resorted to. 

i j Do you think it can be expected that the 
ndowner should agree to sell his land at a price 
* c *i W0l i^ diminish the income that he had been 
ccustomed to receive? — Certainly, I do not, unless 
other compensating advantages, 
k it k is your main objection to compulsion, 

fhn»M , ause the landlords will not sell at a loss to 
„ i tv 66 ’ ani * that compulsion may be applied to 
-nlj ? — y°u think that that is objectionable? 
t. 2S w ithout saying. 

whole you prefer to see congestion 


u y° u “UinK mat tnat is i 
4997R e n y t 14 , goes without saying. 

,'.Dut on the whole you prefer to 
1 by the Congested Districts «uui 

y other body you know of? — Certainly. 


49976. And you are generally satisfied that they Hr. Alexander 
work upon good business-like sound serviceable lines ? Lamiinie. 

— I would not suggest much improvement. 

49977. You do not altogether look at emigration 
within reasonable limits as sucb a very great evil? — 

I do not see how you can get on in this country 
without it under existing circumstances. I wish I 
could. 

49978. Are you satisfied that the educational system 
in the country is the best for agricultural districts, 
or do you think that the nature of the training and 
the methods of teaching are capable of improve- 
ment ? — I think that they are capable of vast improve^ 
ment. They are almost in their infancy. At present 
there is scarcely any education. That is a great 
want in this country — a thoroughly good agricul- 
tural education with object lessons. 

49979. Am I right in putting this construction 
upon your general view that although you have no 
fault to find with the Congeeted Districts Board, and 
you think that their work is very good, yet when 
you look to the future you see the double necessity 
now of bringing up the young to understand how 
to manage the farms and to work them with intelli- 


* See p. 200 el leg. 
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Awj, 28 1907. gence and knowledge ? — Indisputably I think the 
**■-- — 1- present system is about the worst in existence. 

Mr. Alexander . .. 

Larminie. 49980. You say rumour has it, and apparently on 

good grounds — I don’t know what the apparently 
good grounds axe— that the Board will be amalga- 
mated with or absorbed by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and you proceed to argue that you can see no 
reason why the Congested Districts Board should be 
so absorbed, and you bear testimony to the manner 
in which they have done their work up to now? — 
Yes. 

49981. Therefore, we may take it from you your 
evidence is that the Congested Districts Board should 
continue to be the authority for dealing with the 
congested districts, and that its means of doing good 
should be increased by increasing its funds? — Cer- 
tainly, by an increase of its funds and an increase 
of its discretion. 


49982. You look as far as possible to the diminu- 
tion of emigration and an improved education, which 
would enable a larger proportion of the people in 
congested districts to make their living there? — Cer- 
tainly. 

49983. Beyond that you don’t think it is possible 
to go? — No. I think that the prices of agricultural 
produce are so very bad that agriculture does not 
pay at all. 

49984. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D on’t you think 
it might pay the small occupier? — I do, as far as 
he can support himself by his own work ; but if he 
has to pay for labour it cannot pay. 

49985. But the small occupier would have a great 
deal of labour within his own family circle? — Yes 
if he waited for them to grow up-. 

49986. They are not grown in every family? — No. 

49987. In that view don’t you think it would be 
good economy to have much of the land of Ireland 
that is under grass, that is to say, second and third- 
class land brought under a system of tillage, the 
occupiers being small farmers ?— Tillage properly car- 
ried out will improve most of the land. It will im- 
prove land and increase its productiveness, but the 
only question is, does it repay the labour? 

49988. Take it that intensive cultivation was intro- 
i th ? re was a practical system of 
agricultural education for the young, don’t you 
whrfefh lf L wouldbe well for the country as a 
think so mucl1 more land sh °uld be tilled ?— Yes, I 

49989. If we had arrived at that stage of practical 
agricultural education, and intensive cultivation con- 
sequent upon it do you not think that many of the 
population would be provided for who now emi- 
do not because it is only the redundant 
y °" iEr “ te - Very 

JKft C “ d “ * S? 8 *™ of cultivation more men 
would have employment at home?— That is so as 
long as they are unmarried, and do not start fresh 

o.S 9 !'.. 1 * "a 0h ™“ ““of if 118 <U> land were 
ereiJato ?-T2° po I mlation oven ften would 

pre™? 2 'l W taS SV’f'Vl “Wo*™ with ap- 
emigratum fi “ ?,&**■* 

'sLTel' 4 "‘ h ‘ PPr07aI - b “‘ iWKi! 

are sent away half educated emi ^ anta 18 that they 

of the country not properly utilised ? r n? 01 e I ? ad 
W led up «o „y SS 

49995. Sin IWcre Mowa„._I „ ra , d ^ ^ aA 


one question, a continuing one, of great imno I 
You assume that a labourer cannot make a ]j2 •' 
this country. That is to say, while a small a,® 
whose family work upon the holding can male ,3* 
yet he cannot aSord to hire labour at a livine * 
which would support the labourelr from his own wf 1 
I think it is very important that it should w? 
fully considered. We have been told by a succa?* 
of witnesses that to put a great deal 0 f addS 
labour into the soil, would treble the output from *W 
ground, and I personally should be very Born vTk! 
persuaded that the time would not come when am 
without sufficient land to provide for his own fami? 
will be able to obtain a living wag© for work with, ft 
farmers. You, I gather, have made up your 
that that is not likely to occur ?— I don’t think it k 

49996. You don’t think that the land is capable M 
a higher class cultivation, which will so far mereaw 
the output of it that they can afford to empio, 
labourers outside their own family at a living wn^l 
I don’t think they can,, to any considerable exteiT 
considering there us nothing that they can sell to ad' 
vantage. There is only the one crop still in Ireland 
that you can cultivate with profit— that is the potato 
There is no com you can grow 'that really pays for tk 
cultivation 


49997. Then you have cattle ?— Yes, but it is not 
profitable to anything like the extent that it was 
twenty years ago. 

49998. Let us assume what was impressed on u 
to-day, the possibility of stall-fed cattle in thii 
country, fattened up and sold straight to the butcher- 
don’t you consider that that means a very large in- 
crease in the number of labourers employed grow™ 
green stuff, turnips, mangels, and so forth ?— That £ 
every other country in the world, is done by labourers 
who are paid for it, and live upon. it. 

49998a. Is there anything peculiar in Ireland that 
makes that impossible ? — It has been tried over and over 
again by the mosu intelligent and wealthy farmers, 
and they have always given up cultivation. 

49999. You go so far as to say that tillage is not 
a practical outlook except on small farms?— I think 


50000. Are you speaking of Ireland or of the West 
of Ireland?— Principally of the West of Ireland. 



50002. Mr. Beyce.— Y on are under-agent for Lord 
Lucan . I was under-agent over forty years ago. and 
head agent since 1872. * 

50003. 1 don’t quite understand the second last para- 
graph of page 5 of your pamphlet, in which you say yon 
also broke up and measured the holdings? — Holdings 
that were originally limited perhaps to two or three 
families in common, and in the process of times these 
became twenty, thirty, and forty families. That is 
the origin of the nundale holdings, of which we heard 
so much, to-day. The landlord is, in no respect, re- 
sponsible for the rundale holdings, except by the 
fault of omitting to take powers to prevent it Under 
the old arrangement he could not prevent it because 
where leases were granted they contained no special 
restrictive clauses. These leases were made over 100 
years ago. 

50004. Mr. Stjthbeland.— 1 The landlord could have 
put m any condition, he liked in these leases?— Ye& 
Unfortunately the clauses against sub-division wai 
imitted. 

50005. Why was such an important thing omitted I 
. r- suppose that the importance of it was not con- 
sidered at that time. Over 100 years ago rural life 
was a ver y primitive matter in this country 

50006. . Is this the process : when a man cultivated 
a new piece of land inis rent was raised ? — Not under 
these leases. The leases that I speak of were in 
existence! on an average fifty years without any 
change of rent. 

50007. These pieces of land were being reclaimed 
meantime? — No. Some of them may have been re- 

claimed or improved. 
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snnna Sir John Colomb.— On Lord Lucan’s estate 
, t "Y,; cv of breaking up a large area into small 
^did not succeed ? — I think it was a success. 
wvSfl I am glad that I asked the question because 
.1 imnrrssion. on my mind was otherwise ?— Lord 
t“cw Lmed it oat prutic.Ilj m the Congested Dis- 
trieto Board has done, except -that he could not tmdet- 
Sr great impweement.. bmld.ngs, old so forth. 

T ThiiSt I have put it olearlj in mj pamphlet With 
1 ;‘V 1 th© area under the power of the Congested 
nirfricts Board, I think that it is not sufficiently 
refined We find that occasionally the Estates Com- 
missioners and the Congested Districts Board overlap, 
" d T think that that is unfortunate, and would sug- 
gest that the whole of Connaught, with a few of the 
northern and southern counties, should be put en- 
tirely under the Congested Districts Board 1 . 

50010. In what way have you found the overlapping 
of the two Departments in the same district detri- 
mental?— I cannot give you fully individual cases, 
but I know cases ; for instance, the other day, where 
there was a meeting of tenants, they fought over the 
question whether the estate should be sold through the 


Congested Districts Board oir the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and I think that that had a very unfortunate 
effect on the minds of the people. I think that agri- 
cultural education is the great want in this country. 
We have very little of it. We have the Agricultural 
'Department doing something, but nothing very practi- 
cal. They have no educational farms. They have small 
experimental plots. These are so very scattered that 
they have had very little effect on the general public. 
What you want is to teach the young men how to work 
the land to the greatest profit. One of the most im- 
portant questions, particularly for 'the West, is that 
of the fishing. That is the one industry that can be 
developed almost to an unlimited extent in this coun- 
try, and I think that not nearly enough attention is 
paid to it. The people want pietas and harbours on 
all parts of the western coast, with assistance — I would 
have nothing in the way of free grants — in such ways 
as loans for the purchase of boats and gear. I know 
that it is done at present to some extent, hut not on 
nearly large enough a scale. I 'believe it is the 
greatest source of wealth we 'have in the West of Ire- 
land, if properly developed. 


Mr. Thomas Gali.agher examined. 


50011. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer ? — 
Yes. I farm nine Irish acres. My valuation is 
£8 7s., and my rent £9. I am selected by the 
Uamacon and Ballyglas6 Branch of the United Irish 
League, and am well acquainted with the condition 
of the small farmers on the different estates in this 
district. There are, lin the parish of Cam aeon, about 
150 tenants, and of these about nine are economic, or 
over £15 valuation. Nearly all the remainder occupy 
holdings ranging from two to eight acres, some even 
less. The result is that they are able to live and 
pay their rent only by labouring in England, and on 
money which is sent by children and friends in 
America. Where these are not forthcoming, for in- 
stance in the case of a man with a large young family, 
then the condition is very poor. These small tenants 
do not care very much to purchase their holdings under 
these circumstances as it would not materially im- 
prove their condition. 

50012. Why do you think that it would not materi- 
ally improve their condition ? — Because if a man with 
two or three acres of land purchases without getting 
an enlargement he leaves himself no enlargement to 
get. 

50013 Although he would pay a smaller sum on his 
annuity than he now pays in rent, and would gradu- 
ally become the purchaser of the freehold of his pro- 
perty?— It would not improve him much unless he 
got an enlargement of the small portion that he now 
holds. These men have been constantly toiling the 
same small patches, which, as a result, become worn 
out and enfeebled, and are rendered very liable to 
potato disease, especially in a wet season. In con- 
sequence of the smallness of thei!r holdings they have 
to take con-acre from £3 to £4 per acre a year, and 
this leaves them very little for their labour. The only 
remedy is to enlarge their present holdings by the ac- 
quisition and distribution of uritemanted land. There 
are, in this district, over 1,400 acres of untenanted 
land suitable for this purpose, which could be allocated 
without removing them from their present homes, ex 
C ?P* very few cases, and even in these few cases 
the tenants would be still living in the very same 
surroundings as heretofore. These lands referred to axe 
situated at Castlecarra, Burriscarra, Golforth, Mount- 
P^t, and part of the Towerhill property, also 
part of the Moorehall and Waterford Estates, and are 
au m this district, but they cannot be acquired with- 
fiftiM°i n ^S lsory P urc hase. 

How do you know that they cannot be ac- 
l^'Si , w ‘^’out compulsory purchase? — Because the 
anaiord has been approached and will not sell the 
Pass lands. 

snni f' i^ho is the owner 1 — Mr. Moore. 

i ? lr John Colomb. — Did he tell you he would 
a i grass lands? — I heard it a long time ago 
6 J ;enan ' ts belonging to Mr. Moore. 

Not i OU < k’ n ’ tl know of youir own knowledge? — 
• * only heard it from the tenants. To improve 


the condition of the small tenants and give them enough 
of the land to live on in terms of moderate comfort I 
advocate strongly the application of compulsion for 
the sale of these lands, of course, at a fair compensa- 
tion. 

50018. I suppose you mean by fair compensation 
such a sum as would ensure the landlord neither more 
nor less than his previous income? — If he was very 
near his net income he would be well off. I think 
that the Congested Districts Board would be the best 
body to entrust with carrying out this matter. This 
district is not scheduled as congested, but all Connaught 
should be scheduled. The bogs axe all worn out. 

50019. You say that of your own knowledge? — Yes. 
I refer to the bogs in my parish. The people have 
to go to outlying districts and buy turf at great ex 
pense. The lowlands are all flooded during winter, 
as the drainage has been altogether neglected. Lough 
Caxra is not allowed to empty its waters into Lough 
Mask. Two landlords are the cause of this, as they 
hold the water to beautify their demesnes. 

50020. Have they dammed the rivers or what ? — They 
have, many years ago, at the time of the drainage. 
There is a battlement of from five to 6ix feet against 
the wall. 

50021. How long ago were these made? — I could not 
give you the date, but it was the time of the drainage. 
I am sure it was forty years ago. It was made by 
Mr. Moore, of Moorehall, because Lough Carra comes 
close up to his house, and the demesne is within 400 
yards of dt. If this battlement were broken down 
it would strand a great deal of the shore on him and 
he should make another boathouse. He has one made 
convenient to him ; but that is drowning the whole 
oountry. The floods aire all leaving us without turf 
and pasture. 

50022. You say that in consequence of these small 
holdings these tenants have to take con-acre at from 
£3 to £4 an acre? — They have. 

50023. They get that from neighbouring farmers? — 
From these graziers and the landlords. The grazing 
lands are held by outsiders. 

50024. What do you call outsiders? — People out- 
side the parish. 

50025. Do you mean that nothing should be owned 
in the parish except by people inside it? — No; but 
these big farmers come from outside. 

50026. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the land 
be suitable for cultivation? — The best of land. 

50027. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would you let anybody 
outside the parish come into it? — The local people who 
need the land most should be supplied first in every 
place. 

50028. Sir John Colomb. — You spoke about a 
economic holding of £15; is that valuation or rent?- 
Valuation. 

F 2 
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50029. On an average, what- extent of land would 
that represent? — It may be fifteen or sixteen acres. 
Our valuation is high. Valuation and rent come very 
doee. 

50030. Do you mean that the rent would be about 
£1 an acre? — It is not valued at £1 an acre, but we 
would have fifteen acres of land of the valuation of 
£15. 

50031. Mr. Brycb. — Y ou are talking of tillage land ? 
—Yes. 

50032. In addition to that there is some mountain 
land attached? — Not in our distrlict. 

50633. Then, if the holding consists of fifteen acres 
at a rent of £15 that means that the rent is £1 an 
acre ? — Yes ; and in some cases £1 5s. 

50034. Then it must be very good land? — Yee, but 
the rent. is very high. They raised the rent of the 
land. They brought out the reviser. 


50035. The valuation of the land hat w l 
vised for sixty years ?— It is not sixty yext 7® * 
was revised on our property.- * J it 

50036. Sir John Colomb.— T he valunim„ _ 
by Griffiths in the forties and fifties. The 
of the land has never been changed. ' valua tico 

50037. Mr. Sutherland. — You are 
valuation of the Land Commission?— No W g r° ** 
the valuation of the holding. I c learl4 T 1 ® 
what I am saying, because when I w J 
•brought out the reviser and he raised the valwLr 7 , 
the holdings in some cases from £4 to £5 5j Hon ^ 

50038. Sir John Colomb.— N ot on the land w 
valuation of the holdings, which inoluded , 
The valuation of the holdings. “ hou6e6! - 

50039. The valuation of the land has not be* 
changed for fifty years ?— What difference doe * 
make to a man if he has to pay it all the same? * 


I 


The Commission adjourned. 
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NINETY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING- 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 30th, 1907. 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M. 

At the Courthouse, Claremorris. 

Present : The Bight Hon. Sir Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir John 

Colomb, K.C.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p.; Conor 
O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Ka van agh. Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Patrick J. Killeen examined. 


50040 Sir Francis Mowatt (in the chair). — You 
reoresent the District Council of Claremorris ?— I am 
. chairman of Claremorris District Council 

50041. You have a precis - prepared, and as you 
proceed we will ask you questions on that. With re- 
gard to the first point, as to population and valuation, 
you will bear in mind, perhaps, that we have all the 
statistical figures, and we will not trouble you to re- 
peat anything that is not essential to your argument f 
—I will be thankful if you will allow me to proceed 
in the order in which I have arranged my evidence, 
as it will be easier for me to give it in that wav. 

50042. Very well? — The valuation of the Clare- 
morris Union is £44,729. It comprises three . dis- 
pensary districts, viz.: — Ballindine, £16,050 5s.; 
Ballyhaunis, £13,081 ; and Claremorris, £15,597 15s. 
The population, according to the census of 1901, was 
.25,820, made up from Ballindine Dispensary District 
7,239, Ballyhaunis Dispensary District 10,879, and 
Claremorris Dispensary District 7,702. 

50043. Sir John Colomb. — Does the total population 
include the town? — 25,820 persons. 

50044. That includes all ?— Everything. The 

valuation of the union at the time of last census 
. (1901) was £43,972, which, shows that th© valuation 
has increased £757, whereas the population must have 
materially decreased during the past six years. 

50045. The valuation has increased? — Increased. 

50046. That is on the valuation merely of buildings ? 
—Well, I will go into that just now. There are 
nineteen electoral divisions within the union, viz. : — 
Ballyhaunis, Bekan, Claremorris, Cloghermore, 
Course, Culnacleha, Kilvine, Knock (North)> Knock 
{South), Loughanboy, Murneen, Ballindine, Bally- 
howley, Caraun, Crossboyne, Garrymore, Kilcolman, 
Mayo, Tagheen. The first-mentioned eleven are 
scheduled as congested ; the other eight divisions 
should be scheduled as congested. Before going into 
the scheduling of districts, I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners to the increase of valuation 
in the union, which I attribute to new buildings, 
especially those new improvements raised by the 
parish grants given by the Congested Districts Board. 
In many instances where there has been an addition 
or renovation of a poor man’s home there has been 
therewith an increase in valuation, and several 
farmers have therefore refused to accept of parish 
grants, lest they should have to pay an extra charge, 
which would mean, as the rate now stands in this 
union, a yearly tax of £1 2s. Id. on every £5 increase 
in house valuation. There should be e. remedy for 
this taxation ; because unless the Irish peasant sees 
clearly that it costs him nothing to become improved 
he will make no effort toward improvement. The 
entire Claremorris Union should be scheduled as con- 
gested. 

50047. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — By that state- 
ment about the Irish peasant, you mean, I take it, 
Mr. Killeen, that he would not like to be taxed on 
his improvements? — Well, you know the rate on 
houses in this union is 4s. 5 d. in the £, and if he 
shoves up a bit of a shed which will cost him £8 or 
*9, or perhaps £7, the reviser will come round and 
down a v ' a luation extra on the holding, and he 
mu T- Ve to P a y 4s - 5d. peT £ extra during the year, 
the Irish peasant does not like that thing. 


50048. He has much more objection to being taxed 
on his improvements than to contribute to the im- 
provements ?— Yes ; that is quite so. 

50049. You are aware of that?— -Yes. 

50050. You are also aware that it is the universal 
rule in England and Scotland as well? — Well, it is 
the landlord, I have heard, that pays for the improve- 
ments in England. 

50051. Mr. Sutherland. — The taxation is on the 
improvement? — Yes. There should be some remedy 
for it, because farmers are chary here to take parish 
grants on that account. 

50062. You know that is a general question common 
to the whole country, this system of valuation of land ? 
— Yes ; but you know it is hard if a man is taxed from 
the fact that he builds a bit of a house on his land. 

50053. I quite understand? — And he therefore im- 
proves the general appearance of his domicile by 
that fact, and puts on a very neat colouring of red 
upon zinc, and that tends to the improvement of the 
entire place. 

50054. And it lessens the burden of taxation at 
the same time on the man who makes no improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

50055. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As I understand, 
the Irish peasant has the same feeling on the matter 
as all others. We do not like to be taxed more on 
houses than we can help? — Quite so. 

50056. And if we improve our houses they become 
more valuable, and therefore they are higher taxed? 
— Certainly. 

50057. And it is not the Irish peasant alone who 
objects to that?— Well, you are dealing with the 
Irish peasant now, sir. Anybody can get a grant 
from the Congested Districts Board but the Irish 
peasant, do you see, sir. 

50058. Yes?— The entire of Claremorris Union 
should be scheduled as congested. In the eight divi- 
sions which are not scheduled there are about 11,000 
acres of grass lands valued at about £5,800. 

50059. You say they should be scheduled as con- 
gested. Do you give any reasons for that? — I will 
further on. Of these 11,000 acres, 3,324 are owned 
by Lord Oranmore and set to graziers. There are 
several villages very congested in the districts not 
scheduled, for instance, Caraun Electoral Division. 
In the village of Cuilmore 274 people are huddled 
together in bad land valued at £298. 

50060. Two hundred and seventy-four people?— 
Yes, on £298 worth of land. We hav© also in the 
village of Garryredmond 145 people on a valuation 
of £173; in the village of Meelickbeg 30 people on 
£30 valuation; in the village of Meelickinore there 
are 96 people on £75 15s. valuation; and m the 
village of Tootagh there aro 80 on a valuation of 
£65. 


50061. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Adding all 
these together, the aggregate, would be less than £1 
per head on the valuation ?— Quite so. In Mayo 
Electoral Division, in Corskeagh there are 36 people 
on a valuation of £39 ; in Coriisland 17 people on a 
valuation of £3; in Derronell 65 people on a valua- 
tion of £51. In the Tagheen Electoral Division, in 
Ballydafi there are 81 people on a valuation of 
£73 10s. ; in Knockbrack and Lan aboil 37 on a valua- 
tion of £49 10s. ; in Sessaugh 71 on a valuation of 
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£80; and in Tagheen (East and West) there are 70 
people on a valuation of £100. And in Ballindine 
Electoral Division, in. Killeen, I will addy 12Q' people 
oh £111 10s. valuation. These are a few instances of 
facts that I will lay before the Commission. 

50062. And if you take the valuation of the grass 
lands out of the total valuation, these electoral divi- 
sions, which are now excluded, would come within 
the definition of congestion? — Yes. My evidence will 
clearly show that the rest of these are not less con- 
gested. These villages can get no benefits from 
parish grants, etc. The Parish Committees have 
proved a great boon to most parts of the country. 
Their working has helped to change for the better 
the physical features of many . villages and intro- 
duce ideas and practice of sanitation hitherto un- 
known — at least unobserved. People are instructed 
in the hygienic advantages of admitting pure air 
into their houses ; they use windows larger in size 
than heretofore, and capable of being opened for 
ventilation purposes. Then the rules that govern 
the giving of grants of money to any householders 
require that the manure pit should be removed from 
its familiar place before the door to a safe distance, 
and if possible out of sight. Some jealousy has ex- 
isted as to the difference of the amounts given to 
some parishes, and the monies which go to each 
Parish Committee should be meted out in such a 
way as to prevent any jealousy. By all means give 
the grants to those most deserving; and let me here 
again impress upon the Commission the necessity of 
having the whole of this union scheduled as con- 
gested, because it is evidently perfectly unfair to 
have people unbenefited by such grants and allowed 
to remain in their original state of want of taste 
in their homes for the simple reason that their vil- 
lages are surrounded by big grazing farms' where 
the valuation is great and the population almost 
nil. 

50063. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What do you mean by 
people unbenefited by grants? — People who cannot 
get the grants, who cannot derive any benefit from 
them. 

50064. What particular class? — People living in 
non-congested areas. 

50065. Now, you spoke about having the whole 
county or province scheduled? — The whole union. 

50066. Tell me what your idea is as to what would 
be a fitting description of congestion ?— Well, I think 
the 30s. average valuation per head is entirely too 
low, because the average family in Connaught is 
taken as five, with the result that the average valua- 
tion per family would be £7 10s., which is entirely 
uneconomic. I would suggest that the amount be 
doubled. 

50067. Would you rather agree that the definition 
of congestion should be changed and made a matter 
of discretion for the Congested Districts Board or any 
future body who may have to deal with congestion? 
— Well, sir, I have seen by the evidence in other 
places that it has been proposed that all Connaught 
should be scheduled as congested. That would pro- 
vide for and take in the Claremorris Union. There 
is a great necessity for it, and I wish very much to 
impress it on this Commission. This union is very 
congested. 


50068. I should like to know exactly what you 
definition would be. When you talk of congestioi 
you talk of it in places comparatively near hand, 
want you to suggest what your definition of conges 
tion would be?— Where there are holdings less a 
least than £10 valuation. 

50069. Do you take £10 .as the limit?— £7 10s i 
the maximum at present. That is entirely too low 

Si* oi>°“ fi x X £ i 10 r y ^ would make the ™lue on eacl 
*2, instead of 30s., as at present. 

50070. Might I suggest to you that it would b 
far better to allow the Congested Districts Board i 
diairetion in this matter, and not to decide on am 
definition that might he based upon the geographies 
area or population of Claremorris ?— But would nc 
th ^.^ rkout? T ^t is what I speak of. 

50071. a ’anxious for your view?— Yes, if th 

S^f^? d +'? J f tricts 1J Boa1 ^ got the power y°- 

mentaon, that would really deal with these village 
Ssf+l "* T" 5 ' 5 1 co " rse the 5 r «Id not & 
?"* " 8 ‘S'*”* m one side o 
them, because Siere is no congestion on a gn M 

50072. NIost Rev. Dr. O’Donnttt t f .. . . 

your point that in those electoral divisions which ar 


not now scheduled .there are many occupier. . 
as any in the scheduled area ?— Actually sn 5 poor ' 

. 50073. And you think it a hardship that A 
grants cannot be made available for them? V t 
do really. les . I 

50074.. And if .there was some provision for scWu 
mg those districts, then through the parish 
and through enlargement of their holdings thf ^ 
dition of the people might he improved 

50075. Mr. O’Kelly.-Ycs, my lord ; ‘ I q± m ft 
ow your point. What do you mean, Mr Kill*! 
by parish grants ?-Those parish grants given by T. 
Parish Committee through the Congested DistnVt 
Board. nci6 ' 

• 50076.. How would that .affect the alteration of ft 
definition— it has nothing at all to do with the X. 

: nation of the definition of congestion ?— I sav 
those people who are living in nlaces such *■?*' ' 
village of Killeen, or BalliSlme, wX 
congested village, could get no money from ftl 
parish grants, because they are not scheduled as con 
gested, and I consider that a grievance and a hard- 
ship. 

50077. Just this last question. I do not like to- 
press it any further. Of course you quite agree that 
there must he some change in the definition of con- 
gestion, some alteration ? — Yes. 


50079. May I suggest this to you, that it would be- 
wiser to say that the Congested Districts Board 
is_ free to apply itself to congestion wherever, in it 8 . 
view, congestion exists, rather than have a’ defini- 
tion that might exclude districts comparatively pros- 
perous, but where, at the same time, congestion in 
one form or .another is found ? — I see your point, sir. 
Well, you would go more closely into the working 0 i' 
the people themselves, but your contention would lead 
to what I want just as well. 

50080. Well, would you agree with my suggestion?' 
—I would, sir. 

50081. Sir John Colomb. — As I understand yon, 
what you advocate is that the Congested Districts 
Board should have the power to deal with congestion 
anywhere? — Quite so, sir. 

50082. That would make the Congested Districts 
Board operate all over Ireland ? — I am speaking of 
this union, sir. 

50083. Mr. O’Kelly. — If I may interpose a re- 
mark, the question I .addressed to Mr. Killeen re- 
ferred entirely to the province of Connaught?— I am 
speaking of .this union, sir. I am not going to deal 
with anything outside ' it, because I do not pretend 
to know anything else outside this union, and I do- 
not deal with unions I may know nothing about. 

50084. Sir John Colomb. — You confine your re- 
marks to this union? — Yes. 

50085. But in laying down a general policy, and' 
dealing with a principle, no Government and no De- 
partment can take -a view merely of the union, but 
must consider congestion wherever it is found, and' 
you -are fixing your eye on this Union, while this 
Commission will fix its eye, as you can well imagine, 
on the general question? — I quite understand. 

50086. We are to understand your evidence as con- 
fined to dealing exclusively with this particular- 
union ? — Every union, I imagine, in Connaught will 
have fully as much good from it as Claremorris. It 
means the same thing in every union. And I am.' 
sure you have often heard, since you have sat on the 
Commission, evidence that the unions round here are 
«all nearly in the same condition. 

50087. I always find that some way or other all the 
witnesses seem to fix their eyes on their own particu- 
lar locality? — Yes, sir. 

50088. And they do not seem to trouble them- 
selves -much with what occurs at a distance?— -Well, 
we do. We in Mayo, I believe, are very much inte- 
rested in the political affairs of the country ; but I 
might be told afterwards, if I went into the Irish 
scheme as a whole, that I ought to deal with the ; 
things that I am supposed to know. People might 
say I was going on too large a scale. 

50089. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I should like to P"t 
that in a short form. You give your’ evidence as. 
regards this union that you know? — Yes. 

50090. Let other witnesses give evidence as regards 
the unions they know ? — Yes. . . 

50091. And it is the province of this Conun 1 ® 10 ® 
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. nut that evidence together and draw a general 
”„cl»>ion from itl-Quit. so, il 

50092. That is the object, I understand, of your 
limiting your evidence to the union ?— Quite so, sir. 

50093 Sir John Colomb. — You think it is a bad 
system that parish grants cannot be given to any 
man over £7 valuation ?— I do not know that I have 
. said that. 

50094. I merely want to give you an oppor- 
tunity of saying what you think?— You see 
the Congested Districts Board have taken the 
average for each family in Connaught, as five, 
and therefore, each family, in order to have 
it scheduled as congested could not have a greater 
valuation than £7 10s. Of course there may be 
families that have a valuation of £15 getting parish 
grants, because the district would be scheduled as 
congested, but I do not think that those grants are 
given to people with £15 valuation ; they are 
generally given to the poorer people — I hear so. 

50095. But you wish to see areas scheduled in order 
to have a parish committee in them? — Yes, sir. 

50096. And one of the reasons you gave us was that 
the parish committees could not offer rewards for the 
removal of manure heaps because the district was not 
scheduled? — That is not the way I put it, sir, but 
I said that the rules that govern the giving of a grant 
. of money to any householder require that the manure 
heap should be removed, and you cannot get a grant 
from the parish committee unless your manure heap 
is removed to some place away. That shows that the 
parish committee puts in their heads the idea of 
cleanliness. 

50097. But you agree in that view? — Oh, yes, 
certainly. 

50098. Mr. Kavanagh. — The rule is that in giving 
the parish grant they cannot go over a certain valua- 
tion ?— Yes. 

50099. What is that sum? — I think £7 10s. ; I 
really am not sure. All these gracing farms are of 
excellent quality for tillage purposes, and the people, 
where congestion exists, live, for the most part, on 
the low-lying bad lands. Some years ago the tenants 
around Ballindine approached Lord’ Oranmore with 
a view to buying their holdings, and he agreed to sell 
the parts of his lands around Esker and Ballindine, 
which were in an unreclaimed condition ; but he had 
no idea of parting with the rich grazing land, on the 
plea (he said) that he would not be as well re- 
munerated, nor would his income be as great as it 
is under the present system. About the same time 
it must have entered his mind that his eleven months’ 
grazing tenants were becoming rich working his land 
on the grazing system, because he took over the 
ranches himself and stocked them, under the efficient 
management of a steward named Grant. This man, 
brant, seemed to know his business thoroughly, 
was a very experienced judge of cattle and sheep, and 
evidently appeared to make the business pay ; but 
“her a few experimental years Lord Oranmore dis- 
pensed with his services, and returned to the old system 
of eleven months’ grazing letting. The fluctuations in 
the cattle market damped his ardour on more than 
•one occasion, and his profit and loss account must 
have shown him the great expense incurred in the 
bu y m 8 a nd selling of beasts on such a large scale, 
ana that cattle and sheep feeding could be more 
successfully worked by several graziers than by an 
i^vtdual rancher. So I say that were the land- 

mas themselves allowed to stock their grazing ranches 
fid S. ork *' lem as the graziers do now, we would 
thl; , m ’ after a short time anxious to hand over 
fli] -‘ r lan “S to the Congested Districts Board, at a 
P nce — s ay twenty years’ purchase. Lord Oran- 
his 1 'j aS - * ar more successful at letting portion of 
firvuvi con-acre than in his grazing experiment, 
twpnft * ^ r ' O’ Kelly. — What do you mean by 
ww/ y e ars purchase — twenty years’ purchase of 
fin ' 0” the rent. 

50101. Twenty years’ purchase of the fair rent of 
, lf e lands? — No, sir; I could not fix any idea 
| u ,„- Wlat ,, woul| f he the fair rent on grazing land, 
i, ri , use there is a difference in the price of grazing 
One year it might be worth 30s. an acre, and 
ahrm+ e + yea L r onl y 22s. 6 cl. But what I mentioned, 
asked year ?’ purchase— and I am glad you 

S®, mentioned in connection with a case 
The ■K,f+°^ an '®'n rra ^ solc f a property to his tenant, 
-on a c,*"? 8 and he got twenty years’ purchase 
nr8t term rent, which means that he got £100 


on a £5 tenancy. Thus he got three years’ purchase 4 u„ on io m 
which made that £115 on a £5 tenancy. - 

50102. What do you mean by three years’ purchase ? Mr. Patrick 
—The three years’ purchase is the bonus. *L Killean. 

50103. I want to know what particular kind of 
rent you are referring to. You spoke of twenty 
years’ purchase, and I want to know whether you are 
referring to first term rents ? — First term rents ; and 
twenty-three years on second term rents. 

50104. You have .been referring to Lord Oranmore? 

— Yes. I do not understand how the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or the Estates Commissioners have 
valued the grazing land they have bought up to the 
present. I could not solve it, and I have not asked 
any of the officials of either body to tell me about 
it. 

50105. I do not want to prolong this, but I only 
wish to ask, when you are speaking of 20 years’ pur- 
chase are you referring to Lord Oranmore’ s grazing 
ranches or to his tenants’ property — which of the 
two? — Twenty years’ purchase will mean that he is 
to get 20 years’ purchase of the rent of the grazing 
land as well as of the tenanted land. 

50106. I want to know how it is, by what process 
of reasoning or of calculation have you arrived at 
the conclusion that 20 years’ purchase all round, for 
judicial rents and for grazing rents, is fair and 
equitable? — By the figures of a £5 tenancy I have 
worked it out, and I think Lord Oranmore should be 
compensated by getting 20 years’ purchase on a £5 
tenancy. He would be just as well off as he is now. 

But I admit that I am unable to form any idea how 
the price is fixed on grazing lands. Of course Mr. 

Doran and Mr. Stuart, of the Estates Commission, 
axe, I am sure, well able to do that. They have 
more skill, and I imagine they have looked into the 
question of how to lay down a price. But if you 
give a landlord 20 years’ purchase on a £5 tenancy 
you give him £100, and you give him three years’ 
purchase ; that is the bonus, which means £115. 

That £115 invested at 3£ per cent, would bring him 
yearly £4 0s. 6 d., whereas he gets £5 from the 
tenancy as it stands, 'if the tenant be a good tenant, 
and he has to pay 10 per cent, of the £5 for collec- 
tion ; whereas, if the tenant again brings bim into 
court he will reduce the rent by 3s. in the £, with 
the result that one would meet the other. 

50107. Sir Fhancis Mowatt. — Do you consider 
that in purchasing a landlord’s property it would be 
a proper thing to give him neither more nor less than 
his net annual receipts over a series of years ? — .Well, 

I do not know if that would work out fair to people 
who would buy the land afterwards. 

50108. Well, that is another question, because it 
does not follow that they should hear the loss. What 
I want to get from you is this : Do you think that in 
any national improvement which the State carries 
out a man from whom you take property should 
■receive a sum equal to that which he received net 
from the same property in previous years? — Well, it 
would foe unfair to ask the landlord to hand over his 
property from the Landlord’s calculation entirely. 

50109. Carry that one step further, and I will do 
it at .this stage, that we may understand each other. 

If the State carries out a great national improve- 
ment, you agree it should be done at the expense of 
the State or at the expense of one or other of the 
two parties to the bargain. You see, tile State comes 
in to help in the bargain. Lord Oranmore we will 
take as the landlord, and anybody else as the tenant. 

He is satisfied and the tenant is satisfied. If it 
could be shown that Lord Oranmore got equal value 
for what he was giving up he should have no objec- 
tion to sell? — But then the tenants insist that the 
landlords want too much. 

50110. Yes, naturally ? — But you know the land- 
lord should give way a little there. 

50111. And perhaps the tenants? — Well, the 

tenants have 'been paying for the land. 

50112. Let us suppose that I purchase on behalf of 
the tenant, from the landlord, and that the landlord 
gets the net income he has been receiving ? — Yes, .sir. 

50113. And that when the tenants have been put 
upon the land there will be a loss on the transaction. 

Now, should this loss be borne by the landlord or by 
the tenant, or generally by the 'State. That is the 
question ? — It is a hard question for me to answer. 

50114. You see it has got to be faced ? — It has got 
to be faced, and the landlord should bear a portion 
of it, unquestionably. 
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50115. And the. tenant ?— Because .the landlord has 
been getting the money from the land, and the 
tenant -has been paying for the land, -whereas the 
landlord never bought .-the land. 

50116. Sir John Colomb.— O ne minute, to follow 
that up. You started with this illustration, that 
Lord Oranmore’s reason for not selling his land -at a 
price oSered was simply that the price would not 
give him an income the same as he had before ? — He 
6aid so. 

50117. Very well. Do you not think, to follow up 
Sir Francis Mowatt’s question, that the State can- 
not expect that any man, for State purposes, should 
suffer loss. Do you not think if you were Lord Oran- 
more yon would do the same? — I think so. 

50118. And would you not think it very hard that 
in carrying out the State policy you were to suffer? — 
Yes, sir. 

50119. And therefore somebody must do it; and I 
do not know whether you thoroughly understood 
what Sir 'Francis Mowatt asked you, -which w,as this : 
As someone has got to suffer, it should not he an in- 
dividual or a class, but it should bo the State as a 
whole. Do you agree with that ?— W ell, if the State 
suffers, the State must be paid. And who pays the 
State ? 

50120. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I put it in this 
w.ay : This is a national improvement for the benefit 
of the State? — Quite so. 

■ 50121. And the national improvement involves the 
settlement of a bargain between two parties? — Quite 
so, sir. 

50122. You say that in the settlement of that bar- 
gain there may he some loss on the whole, and the 
question is, whether, that being for the benefit of .the 
State, that loss should be borne by the State gene- 
rally, or whether it would be fair that the State 
should impose on one of the parties to the bargain 
the whole of the loss, and on the other the whole of 
the gain? — The landlord gets money for his estate. 
He is out of it. It is the tenant who steps into his 
shoes, and the State 'bears a loss in order to pay the 
landlord an inflated price. 

50123. Well, there is a question about that? — To 
leave out “ inflated ” 1 

50124. Do you say that the sum to produce the 
net income of the landlord is an inflated price? — 
Well, the landlord should give way in some of it. 

. 50125. Sir John Colomb. — And the tenant should 
give way ? — The tenants have given way. 

50126. Mr. O' Kelly. — Yon spoke about landlords 
getting their income less 10 per cent, for the expenses 
involved in the administration of the property. 
Would you tell me how you arrived at that figure? 
—I took it as a natural thing that out of every 
cm™ 1Ie A Cte ? he would S ive 10 cent, to collect it. 
50127. And your natural conclusion is based on 
what knowledge? — On the knowledge that the agent 
must be paid, and paid respectably. 

50128. And I know that the agent must be paid 
ana tne staff on the property must be paid. I only 
desire to ask you on what particular knowledge you 
base your statement that 10 per cent, represents the 
outgoings of the administration ?— I have really no 
just 6dge t0 baSe 14 Up ° n ’ but what 1 have he ard, 
50128 Mr. KivAMOH— Was that not the tonne 
of s ftl„ L “ d Conference !-Yee, eir; I think it nas. 
50130. Mr O Kelly.— I quite agree. If you said 
T hat y £ U saw lt in tlle report of the Con- 
rence I would not press the matter any further 

Set from th^! ge E tbatpe °P ,e differ on ^bat sub! 

^SeptS-QnSte^n *° “* L “ d 0 “- 

50131. Do you think that the Irish land is as 
good security as the security people find in 
edged investments ?-I would not think so. 8 

tw 132 ' A il d y P u would not think it because on 
Wl T the next i^icial rents arebmng 
fixed there may be as great a reduction as we have 

pXpTSUVv. ! “‘ *'' 0 iudid “ 1 ii»i«g.!-WelI, 

rftjf s. 

u satisfied . in your own mind that in the prices 

improvem"ts“iThe 3 ' l“dfo°ds“ are Taking *27“^ 
Boid B or I> E ,1 ^.S a ^ , '“- a ? Congested^ Districts 


50134. I am taking the price of land 
sent time. Is there included in that v»1ua Pre ~ 
confiscation of- tenants’ improvements in the n tf* 
I do not follow your question. past?— 

50135. The land of Ireland has a certain 
value because it is improved? — Yes. ^6- 

50136. Did the landlord or the tenant do th.t • 
provement in the past?— Well, it is not the fact tw 
the land improved .that makes the greater -price 

50137. What has increased the price then?— r 
think the fact that cattle and sheep-rearing hasL. 1 
more lucrative in these years than it was when tT 
Canadian cattle were allowed to come in. 

50138. But if the land is now any better for cnlti 
vation is not that an improvement ? — I do not know 
that it is better for cultivation now than ten or 
twenty years ago. 

50139. I am not talking of twenty years ago, hut 
200 years ago land had a price in Ireland ?—Yes 

50140. And it has increased in value? Yes. 

50141. And the land has been improved?— Yes 

50142. Has that been done by the landlord or the 
tenant ? — I am sure I do not know. There has been 
a change in the country entirely. Fifteen or sixteen 
years ago very few tourists came into the country 
but there are many now, and the country is improved 
by the fact that it is picturesque. 

50143. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I do not think 
you quite understood Mr. Sutherland’s question. 
Before 1881 many tenants reclaimed their holdings?' 
— They did. 

50144. And since 1881 some of them have reclaimed 
their holdings? — They have. 

50145. Since 1881 has it been possible for the 
landlord to put rent upon the tenant’s improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

50146. Was it possible to put rent on improve- 
ments made before 1881? — I do not know. 

50147. Well, I think you will find that it was not 
possible for the tenant to secure improvements made 
before 1881? — Ob, before 1881, as far as I have 
read and understand, if a tenant round here made 
any improvements he was charged extra rent. 

50148. Mr. Sutherland. — That is the point, and 
that is claimed now as the property of the landlord 
to be sold, and it is alleged that that has inflated 
the price? — Certainly, sir. 

50149. Mr. Kavanagh. — But in fixing second term- 
rents, are the tenants’ improvements taken into ac- 
count?— Well, I have not an idea what is the pro- 
cedure of the court. 

50150. Is not that so? — I do not know, sir. I 
know that in this part of the country generally when 
men improved a place and reclaimed the land then 
they were put out. The landlords have evicted them 
out of it. 

50151. Mr. Sutherland. — Then, as Mr. Kavanagh 
has put the case, they are not rented on their im- 
provements since 1881, but they were rented on im- 
provements before 1881 ? — Quite so. 

50152. That was really the cause of the passing of 
the Act of 1881 ? — Quite so. 

50153. And the price demanded by the landlords 
includes those confiscated improvements of the tenants 
before 1881?— I think so. Since 1881 there were 
several valuable estates sold at 17 or 18 years’ pur- 
chase, and the landlords were perfectly satisfied to 
have it at that then. 

50154. Mr. Kavanagh. — But the prices you refer to 
were on the first term rents, not on second term rents? 
— On the second term rents there will be a greater 
number of years’ purchase than on the first term rents. 

50155. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hy should there be a 
greater price on second term rents? — It seems tha 
what is called a first term rent is a place that woulo 
not he brought into court at all, or only once ; bu 
a second term rent means a further reduction, an 
generally there is such a thing as 3s. in the £• 

50156. Does not that second term reduction represen 
a decrease in the value of the property?— I suppose 
so, sir. 

50157. Then why should there be a greater price 
on the second term rents than on the first?-— well, 
is a known fact that we have twenty years purena 
on first term and twenty-three on second. 

50158. I only desire to suggest to you that there 
should not be any difference, because the very » 
that you have a reduction in the fixing of seco 
term rents means that you are buying a properq 
diminished in value ? — Then if you had all one term 
rents you would not be considering the tenants w 
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• different circumstances on properties, because 50174. Can you explain that?— iWell, the Irish a „y. 30, 1907. 
a re in <* j iave on jy g On0 into court once, and when people have had a land hunger, and they have been — - 

some ten lands on twenty years’ purchase on anxious to get possession of the land, .and the land- Hr. Patrick 

in the £ of a leduc- lords have withheld from co-operating with the Land Killeen, 

the first Act of 1903, and they say that the longer they hold 

tM HriKA Where does that happen? — On the Nolan- the more they will get. The tenants, in some cases, 

_ 5 II Fstate 7s. in the £. to my own knowledge, have been too anxious to 

*71160 Under the Act of 1903? — Under the Act of acquire the land, and where there is an anxiety on 
iafV? I know it. And they got 5s. in the £ reduc- the one part and withholding on the other there is 
• 3 n the second term rents, or twenty-three years’ a natural tendency of the market to improve. It is 
tI0n j® . i s how the figures work out. just the same as if -a man had twenty or ten cattle 

P®?“£l gi r j oh n Colomb. — D o you admit, or do you at a fair and was not anxious to sell them, and then 
t dinit that second term rent is the rent, after he would get more in the evening for them. He 
. . * cre jit to the tenant for all his improvements, would know that if he held on long enough he would 
?> vou or do you not admit that in fixing second get more for them in the night. 

uo J ^ landlord takes these into consideration 50175. Mr. Kavanagh. — Does ho always succeed in 
'appraising the landlord’s income? — No sir. They that? — Not always, of course, in the cattle market, 
t\e into consideration the tenants’ improvements, of and I hope not in the land market either. 

iirse 50176. Mr. Bryce. — In the meantime you suggest 

C °50162. They don’t base the landlord’s rent upon that the landlord has made a profit by holding out? 
the tenant’s improvements at all. Is that so ? — The — He has made more out of the Land Act of 1903 
landlord’s rent on tenants’ improvements — since 1881 than the tenant has. 

they have not done that. 50177. I want to try and get from you an expla- 

50163. Now, I just want to take you over your nation of what has puzzled me, why, immediately on 
calculation to illustrate this with regard to tenants’ the passing of the Act of 1903, there was so consider- 
land but before I do so I want to ask you this— Is able a rise of prices as has been found ; and se- 
it or is it not the fact that in many cases of grazing condly, why, since the operation of the Act of 1903 
ranches the landlords in the past spent con- has gone on, those prices have gone on. continually 
siderable sums of money in their improvement? — I rising? — Yes. 

do not know sir. I know that some of them are 50178. I want to get from you, if I can, as full an 
trying to improve it now by letting it out in con- explanation of that fact as possible, because there is 
acre tillage — impioving the quality of the land. a good 1 deal of dispute about it? — I do not mean to 

50164. I am not talking of that ; but I am talking say that the land has been improved since, but the 
of actually reclaimed land and that sort of tiling, very fact that people have 'been so very anxious to 
You are not aware that any landlords have done that ? buy has affected the prices. 

Not to my knowledge. 50179. I suppose they were equally anxious before 

50165. But supposing that it was proposed to take the Act? — I <io not think there was so much anxiety, 
those grazing lands from the landlords, in pursuance At any rate I cannot remember, and it seems that 
of a great State policy, and supposing that the land- there was not, under the Land Act of 1881, any 
lord proved that himself or his predecessors in title anxiety to take advantage of it ; and some of the 
had spent money on that land, and that its state of landlords sold at 17 or 18 yeaTs’ purchase ; and still 
perfection was owing to their expenditure on that there were no negotiations between the landlords and 
land, do you think the landlord ought to receive com- tenants. The very fact that there lias been a land 
pensation for what he has done if that land is taken hunger in Ireland for the last six or seven years, or 
by the State. I ask you, supposing the grass land in ten years, is the main cause of the inflation, of the 
the hands of a landlord to be wanted for the purposes prices. 

of the State, would you take into consideration, in 50180. But there has been 'always ,a land hunger 
fixing the price, the fact of proof having been sub- in Ireland, has not there? — 'Well, there was not so 
mitted to you that a large sum had been expended much as recently. 

by his predecessor in title on that land which had 50181. There was not the same opportunity, per- 
brought it to its present state of efficiency. It is a haps, of gratifying it; but why should this rise in 
simple question ? — It is hard to answer it by yes or prices and this increase of land hunger have so sud- 
no. denlv developed ? — It was the land hunger that deve- 

50166. You cannot answer yes or no? — You take loped, and the prices developed .after it. 
the land as it stands now, sir ; and, of course, if the 50182. At all events there is no doubt of the fact 
landlord has improved the place he has got the benefit, that there is a tendency here, as well as elsewhere, of 
of that improvement, for the simple reason that the prices to go up ? — It is an absolute fact, 
lake of the land is improved, and he has got that. 50183. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am sorry to inter- 
Any valuer will say that, and he will lay on it the fere, but this extremely discursive examination has 
value, not of forty years ago, but of what it is worth kept ns to the first subject on which the witness 
now. was asked to give evidence, and we must .try a little 

50167. But taking the stretch of land to be enormous, to curtail our inquiries or we cannot get through 
and that the landlord shows you that that can bring anything like our list- of witnesses. Go on, please ? 
him a large sum of money owing to his improvements — For years the men and able boys from around Cut- 
in the past, do you mean to say that it is fair of th« raghadoney, Crossboyne, and Ballindine went an- 
State to take that land without giving him a capital nually to England, and there saved during the season 
sum that will pay him at least the same income that from £9 to £12 each. I have known some to bring 
he is receiving from it? — I do not think it would he home as much as £15 and £16 after six months' 
mh- hard work and privation. Now most of these men 

50168. Mr. 0 ’Kelly. — D o you remember a case in stay at home and till what- used to be grazing 
the County of Mayo of improvements such as Sir John land, and the competition for the land (which is 
has referred to, that were made by the landlord ? — sold in acres or thereabouts) is so great that it rea- 
." e "> I cannot think of any just now, sir. There lises in some oases .the enormous sum of £7 and £8 
15 cn° case before my mind. per acre. I would like to mention that the people 

50169. Mr. Bryce. — Since the Act of 1903 was who go to England; from this part of the country- 
passed there has been an increase in the prices paid ; have to put up with terrible hardships, because they 
has there not ? — There has been an increase in the live in out-houses .and bams, and they have no beds 
paid. to sleep in but a beg to roll themselves into, in places 

50170. Under the Ashbourne Act land was sold at where Englishmen would not keep their horses, 
shout 16 to 18 years’ purchase? — .Fourteen to eigh- 50184. Sir John Colomb. — Have you ever seen it? 
t€e _ n - — No ; for I was in England ; hut -there are wit- 

1^0171. Of first term rents. And when the Act of nesses coming up before you wlio will prove that 
1903 was passed.’ there was a higher price?— Oh, yes ; they had to do it themselves. At the prices that oats, 

25. potatoes., turnips, and straw are being sold at, there 

.,'’0172. Since the Act of 1903 has come into force must be a loss to the man who takes the con -acre, 
there has been a further rise, I understand? — They because, generally, the crop is considerably damaged 
are asking more for the land now than ever they by rabbits .and game. Lord Oranmore, therefore, 

’asking before. reaps a three-fold benefit ; he gets £4 to £6 per acre 

50173. Even after the passing of jjhe Act? — Quite for his con-acre, his game is fattened at the tenant’s 
10 * ,r - expense, who gets no reduction whatsoever even, if 

Q 
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half the crop be destroyed, and the land is materially 
' improved by tiding. The men ere not anxious to 
GO to England and slave there, as they have to do, 
hence they stay at home doing this con-,acre work in 
order to have some fodder for their few young cattle 
during the winter, and it might happen .that the 
cattle would pay nothing for their Winter s feeding. 

50185. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say that mi- 
gration to England and Scotland has diminished 
among the men in this part of the country ?— Just 
around here at Curraghadoney and Crossboyne.- 
These two villages I mention particularly. 

50186. Do you say it has diminished or has 
ceased?— Diminished. The shopkeeper is paid in a 
good many cases by the money that comes from 
America about Christmas, and the rent must come 
out of the few acres of land they have round their 
congested homes. Compulsory purchase is necessary 
to acquire the lands from landlords of this type — 
and unfortunately this class represents the majority. 
The landlords now want 26 and 27 years’ purchase 
for what they were willing to take 18 years’ pur- 
chase for ten and twelve years ago. 

50187. Eighteen years’ purchase on first term 
rents? — Yes, sir. 

50188. The larger number of years’ purchase is on 
second term rents? — Yes, sir, pins a bonus which 
will add on three years more. Captain Sheffield was 
willing to take 18 years’ purchase; now he wants 25. 

50189. Eighteen years on first and 25 on second 
term rents ? — Yes. 

50190. Most Rev. Dr. O’DorpELL.— Are you per- 
fectly sure of that reply to Sir Francis, our chair- 
man. He asked you whether in every case the 
smaller number of years’ purchase was on first-term 
rents and the larger number on second term rents? — 
There have been cases, my lord, where on the first 
term rent it was 14 years’ purchase, and 17 years’ 
purchase on the second term. 

50191. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But in the case 
that you were mentioning you contrasted seventeen 
and twenty-five? — Seventeen and twenty-six or 
twenty-sevGn. 

50192. I want to know. Seventeen on first-term 
rents and twenty-six on second? — That is the con- 
trast I made. 

50193. I think you said that the decrease between 
first and second term rents was 3.s. in the pound ? — 
2s. is the difference from first to second. A man 
buying at twenty years’ purchase on first-term rents 
would get a reduction of 7s. 

50194. Sir John Colomb. — About what date was 
this eighteen years’ purchase transaction ? — About 
1898 or 1899 or 1900. 

50195. Now the tenants who bought then had to 
pay 4 per cent, on the money? — They did not. I 
think they paid 3§. 

50196. The landlord was paid in Land Stock, was 
not he? — Yes, sir. 

50197. Are you aware that at that time Land 
Stock stood at a premium, at £112, so that when the 
landlord got £100 of Land Stock he was really 
getting £112 ?— I am aware of that, and I am aware 
that he got three years’ bonus, which made it £115 
as against £112. 

50198. Therefore there are other considerations to 
be taken into account when you make a comparison 
between property offered at 18 years’ purchase and 
property offered now — the decrease in the value of 
the Land Stock, and the tenant having to pay less 
interest now. Those two things, and the fact that 
the rents now affected are Second term rents and that 
then, generally,, they were first term rents?— Yes. 

50199. Mr. O’Kelly. — You are quite aware that 
the landlords, instead of getting depreciated Land 
Stock now, which is selling at 80, are being paid in 
gold plus the_ five years’ bonus?— Three years’ bonus 
I made it. It may be four. And there is another 
1 think the best way to calculate it is that 
£100 worth of land under the Act of 1881 would not 
always be worth the same amount as it is under the 
Act of 1903. 

50200. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am going to 
ask one question about a particular case to which 
you referred. You stated that the terms were 18 
years purchase on first-term rents. Then you men- 
tioned that since the Act .of 1903 the terms had 
? J sen to 25 or 26? — 28 years they want. 

50201. And the bonus ? — Apd- the bonus. 

50202. Now, in that case --that you mentioned of 
twenty-five or twenty-six years’ purchase, had you a 


definite estate before your mind ? — Yes, I had • a. 
tenants told me. ’ 

50203. Are you perfectly sure they were not hmi 
term rents ?— First term rents. I do not think ft t 
they went into court since. aat 

50204. I should like to know definitely?— I a. nr , 
know. ** 

50205. I should like to know definitely wheft 
these were all second term rents ? — They were all fill' 
term rents. 151 

50206. In the case of the larger price— of th 
twenty-five or twenty-six years’ purchase?— It k 
same circumstances exactly. 

50207. Do you say that in each case they were fir* 
term rents?— Yes. There was an inflation of 
years’ purchase. s 1 

50208. Aid in both cases, the eighteen and th 

twenty-five or twenty-six years’ purchase, they ml 
first term rents ?— Yes. s efe 

50209. Are you sure of that ?— ' Well, I am not su» 
of whether the tenants went into court since or not- 
but there has been an inflation in the price anvhnr 
50210. Now the fact is stated, and I suppose then 
cannot be any doubt that for a good while Land Stock 
was at a premium during the progress of transaction! 
under the Ashbourne Act? — Yes. 

50211. However, the premium of 12 per cent, would 
be fairly compensated by the bonus now ?— It would 
be amply compensated by the bonus now. 

50212. Then do you not think that in the case of 
an owner selling his land, any money which he did 
not require for his immediate purposes he could in. 
vest to good advantage ?— It is worth £87 now I 
think, or £86. 

50213. If you had £10,000 to invest you could is 
vest it at great advantage? — You were sure of to 
income. 

50214. Then I suppose that under the Act of 
an owner might clear off his mortgages ?— Certainly. 

50215. These are some of the advantages? — They are 
great advantages to some landlords, because there see 
some landlords paying 6 per cent, on their mortgages 
whereas if they were able to clear off these mortgage 
through the operations of the Act of 1903 they would 
not have to pay any person. 

50216. Sir John Colomb. — Are you a farmer?-! 
have one farm — I graze about twenty-eight acres. 
50217. Any other business? — I am a shopkeeper, 
50218. You have a shop, and you are holding grazing 
land besides ? — Yes, sir ; it is my mother has it 
50219. What is your main business — grazing or 
farming? — Well, shopkeeping. 

50220. Have you got a spirit licence? — Yes; a; 
mother has got the spirit licence. 

50221. But it is in your shop? — Yes, sir ; I five 
there. It is the duty of the Congested District! 
Board to see that the tenants enter into no fodish 
bargains, because on the estates that are bought oat 
and divided, under the Board, the tenants find it hard 
to live in moderate comfort and pay their annuities. 
On the Isidore Bourke Estate complaints are made 
that many of the farmers who have received increased 
areas of land are not . improved in their condition, 
because the new rents are such as these poor people 
are unable to pay. Increased charges, in the shape 
of rent and high valuation placed on their houses, 
will prove veritable millstones sure to drag them down 
again to a condition of hopeless poverty. Well, , 1 
have a few instances here of where they find that the 
rent is too high and the value too high, and they can 
hardly get on on it. James Regan, Curraghleigh- 
the area of his holding is twenty acres, including font 
acres plantation, rent £18 0s. 2d., valuation £18 5s.; 
John Reaney, Curraghleigh, eighteen acres, rent 
£16 2s. 6d., valuation £11 15s. ; Thomas Lavelle 
/herd on the farm Ballybeehenry), area 19a. Or. ty.. 
rent £9 15s., valuation £11 13s. 2d. There was no 
house built for this man, still he paid £40 fine. 

50222. Sir Francis Mow ait. —L et us take these" 
examples ; do not give us a list ; the time is passing 
— These are a few examples. 

50223. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Are those 
enlargements ? — Yes. 

50224. Do you not think those men ought to male 
a great struggle to meet the rent?— They are ma 5 
a great struggle. . . 

50225. And you would encourage them yourself 
make the most of it? — Yes. , 

50226. Do you not think that it is a great advantage 
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, .. a Rina ll Irish farmer to get some addition of 

f °L W to his holding ?-It is. ' 
g0 K if he is not expected to pay in full for the 
right of the addition to his land might he not 
* that his annuity would be something higher?— 

They ne!er complain of that but they don’t like their 

Tintiitv to be too high, considering the quality of the 
1 a In this particular estate there was a kind of 
Im-tion of the land by the official who was in charge 
f it and he went round to the tenants, and he said— 
“If you don’t take this there is another fellow looking 
. A _ it and he is willing to take it.” 

50228. Mr. O’Kelly. — Who was the official? — Mr. 

SJ220 1 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A thoroughly 
efficient officer. Do you know how much a small 
farmer will pay to another one for tenant-right?— 

* 50230. And if a man getting an enlargement is not 
rharced' for tenant-right he cannot expect that his 
annuity would be as small as if he always held the 
tenant-right of that land?— It would not be fair. 

50231. Then if he got a house built or improved 
he may be charged something for the building of that 
house or the improvement of that house ? — Yes. 

50232. Mr. O' Kelly. —You say properly that it 
would be the duty of the Congested Districts Board 
to see that the tenants enter into no foolish bargains ? 


— xes. . 

50233. I quite agree with you. Have you any 
idea of whether the Congested Districts Board in this 
part of the country adopted that excellent sugges- 
tion?— I think they did not. There were some cases 
where they paid too much for the land. 

50234. Would you think that 49 years’ purchase 
of the valuation was too high a price to pay? — I 
would. . . 

50236. And paying that must necessarily involve 
the new tenants in responsibilities that they may 
not afterwards be able to discharge ? — It would be 
hard for peasant proprietors to live in comfort and 
pay the annuity. . 

50236. Do you think the Congested Districts Board 
acted up to the spirit of your view? — It could not 
be said they did. 

50237. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What exactly 
is your view ?— My view is that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, the inspectors, or somebody representing 
the Congested Districts Board, should take part in 
the sale of the land by the landlord and the buying 
of the tenant, because they have to do with the iand 
for five or six years afterwards, and they ought to be 
the best judges of how the tenants will be able to live 
on the land when they come to divide it up between 
them. 

50238. Mr. O’Kelly. — I want to press this a little 
further. Does it seem to you that 49 or 50 years’ 
purchase on the valuation waB an inflated price. 
Sow I am not going to suggest that the Congested 
Districts Board did that in all cases, but that they 
did it in a particular case, and transferred their 
obligation to people who might not be able to redeem 
them. Do you agree with that — that when they 
bought property at, say, 49 or 50 years’ purchase 
on the valuation it was at a price that will involve 
those to whom the Congested Districts Board trans- 
ferred their obligations in responsibilities that they 
may not be able to meet ? — Yes. 

50239. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I want to know 
what is the property for which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board paid 49 or 50 years’ purchase? — Yes. I 
think Mr. O’Kelly has a particular estate , before his 
mind. 

50240. Mr. O’Kelly. — I would rather not mention 
it?— I think Mr. O’Kelly has a particular sale be- 
fore his mind. 

50241. Yes; you may take it from me. I have no 
doubt it is so. I know they have given too much 

Most _ Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Really I must 

persist in this. A public body like the Congested 
Districts Board, that is doing very difficult work, is 
entitled to a great deal of support, and when it is 
®? ar ged in any particular case that a very large sum 
like that was paid for land, we want to be able to 
wing it to a test?— Well, Mr. O’Kelly has mentioned 
years’ purchase. 

50243. Mr. O’Kelly. — Of the valuation ? — Of the 
v aluation. • How far right or wrong he is I cannot 

50244. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But it is you 
who are giving evidence?— Yes. 


50245. Have you any case before your mind in Aug. SO, 1907. 
which the Congested Districts Board paid so much — ; 

for land? — I do not really know as a bare fact that Mr. Patrick 
so much was paid, my lord. KlllaeD - 

50246. One other question. If a body like the 
Congested Districts Board is looking at poor people 
such as you describe, and anxious to provide enlarge- 
ments of holdings for them, and is pressed by the 
public to find those holdings for them, do you not 
think that unless it has compulsory powers it will 
now and then, to relieve congestion, pay very ibig 
prices for land? — Well, I believe so. They will have 
•to, certainly. The conditions of sale made between Mr. 
Nolan-Ferrall and his tenants have not been carried 
out by him or by the Congested Districts Board. 

On the day the terms of sale were agreed upon it 
was understood that from that day the tenants would 
be favoured with a reduction of 7s. in the £ on first 
term rents and 5s. in the £ on second term rents. 

To the disappointment of the tenants, these terms 
have not been observed, as the purchasers have been 
compelled to pay the old rent since (now six years), 
subsequent to the arrangement with Mr. Nolan- 
Ferrall. This is a decided grievance, and redress is 
hoped for from this Commission. That bargain went 
on on those terms, and it is five or six years ago 
since the bargain took place, and the tenants are 
paying the old rents since, and they think it is a 
grievance to pay, in some cases, £4 or £5 and taxes. 

50247. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And is it a fact 
that the whole of the rents paid by the tenants are 
being expended by the Congested Districts Board in 
these improvements of their holdings? — Yes, sir. 

50248. Therefore the tenants get the benefit of 
their own money invested in the best possible man- 
ner ?— Some of .them do, hut in this case it happened 
that the landlord sold the estate to the tenants on 
the terms I say. It seems that there was some little 
friction between the landlord and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board as regards the home farm belonging to 
Mr. Nolan-Ferrall, in Loughboy, but for years the 
Congested Districts Board collected the rents, and 
they still said they were not holding the farm or that 
the sale took place, because they had the agreement 
signed between Nolan-Ferrall and themselves, and the 
tenants thought it was too long to have to remain in 
abeyance for five years. I know they think it is too 
long to remain in abeyance for eight or nine or ten 
years. 

50249. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has the title 
been completed in that case ?— Just now. 

50250. And you will make allowance for a body 
that could not proceed till the title was completed? — 

But they collected the rents. 

50251. And they made improvements? — Well, they 
made improvements only. 

50252. Is it not a difficult thing to make improve- 
ments when you are not sure that the property will 
be left with you? — Yes. You cannot start making- 
improvements. 

50253. Mr. O’Kelly.— Might I suggest this to you, 
that when the Congested Districts Board are pur- 
chasing congested property, and when they find that 
they may not be able to make any settlement of that 
property without acquiring the grass land adjoin- 
ing, do you not think that when the grass Iand ad- 
joining is to be used for the advantage and benefit 
of those particular tenants, the Congested Districts 
Board might take the tenants into their confidence 
as to the price which they should pay? — That is so, 

1 50254. Has that ever been done ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. They should not pay any price, I say, for an 
estate which the tenants will not be able to live com- 
fortably on afterwards. They should take the 
tenants into their confidence. 

50255. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is_a diffe- 
rent thing. I want to know this, .and I want to 
have this clear; I think that when there is a 
question there should be something definite, and I 
must complain of everything which cannot be sub- 
stantiated about the Congested Districts Board buy- 
ing property on which there is unton anted land. 

How can the tenants be taken into confidence about 
enlargements which ere not yet fixed ? — No ; they 
are not taken into confidence. 

60256. How could, they? — They could not, really, 
as I understand, but they could he taken _ into con- 
fidence as to the price which should be paid for the 
land when the Congested Districts Board were deal- 
ing directly with the landlord. 

Q 2 
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50257. Certainly, and they ought to be ?— They ought 
to be, certainly. 

50258. Mr. O’ Kelly. — And if you have property 
A that is congested., .and property B that is a. grazing 
ranch, and if property B is to be utilised for the pur- 
pose of improving properly A, do you not think, 
considering that the responsibility of paying 
the .annuity would afterwards fall on the tenants, 
that it would ibe wise for a popular body like the 
Congested Districts Board to take them into confi- 
dence, or to take the more intelligent of the tenants 
into confidence, as to the price that ought to be given, 
•which would involve them in responsibilities they 
might not be afterwards able to meet?— Quite so. I 
say they should know all about the price. 

50259. And to that extent you would modify your 
answers ? — The answers I gave to his lordship and to 
you were of two different classes. 

50260. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I am perfectly 
satisfied -you see your way in the matter. If a 
quantity of untenanted land were being bought, un- 
doubtedly there would be men in the locality who 
could give an opinion as to its value for .the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, and they should, be consulted? — 
Yes. 

50261. But to consult every tenant before those 
tenants knew what those enlargements were to be 
would be a futile operation? — I think the fact that 
every tenant was consulted would- stop the progress 
of lie sale. 

50262. Mr. O’Kelly. — I agree with his lordship 
on that, .and let me again say tills, that I did not 
mean .to suggest that every single tenant on a pro- 
perty should be consulted ; but I merely suggested 
this, that .the more intelligent of the representatives 
of the tenants, in a case of the kind might be taken 
into the confidence of the Congested Districts Board, 
so that afterwards, when the enlargements were 
made and the annuities fixed, the tenants would not 
be in a position to say that they did not know that 
the responsibility fixed upon them would be as large 
as it was? — That would be a very proper procedure, 
sir. 

'Sir Feancis Mowatt. — I think a question has 
arisen on which I must ask the Commission to con- 
sult for a moment in the next room. 

The -Commissioners having returned after consul- 
tation, 


50263., Sir Francis Mowatt. — We. hay© retired 
for a moment to discuss what would be our besl 
plan to enable equal justice to be meted out to all 
the witnesses here with the time at our disposal, and 
save a little labour. We have been a little more 
than an hour and a half over this first head of your 
evidence, and I am quite sure you realise that it 
would be impossible to go on at that rate. I do not 
at all complain of the loss of time on your part ; 
but we propose to do this : We will give you another 
quarter of an hour, and we will, as far as possible, 
exercise a self-denying ordinance, and ask you tic 
questions that we do not think absolutely necessary. 
As regards the witnesses who are to follow, we must 
ask them to bear in mind that we have really only 
a certain amount of time to distribute among them, 
and that they must not thSnk that we are not treat- 
ing them with full consideration if we are obliged 
somewhat to curtail the time of the evidence which 
they have to give?— During the quarter of an hour 
that I have to give the rest of my evidence I will 
deal entirely with the drainage of the River Robe, 
ana it is the most important portion of my evidence. 

would respectfully ask the Commission to inspect, 
where posable, the River Robe. This river flows 

P ° ltl0 v 1 f , tllis union - and the lands 
around its banks are liable to extreme flooding not 
X y ? n the w ' nter months, but, on account of the 
almost incessant ram, the summer months also. The 
Board has do ne much towards 
draining the country, and there is no doubt that 
drainage is very necessary, considering the surround 
mgs and the nature of the land. Molt, of the Sr 

as- Ji 


now in the hands of the Board, including Nolan F 
rell and Tighe Estates, and there are several it Da ^! 
through which I hope to see ere long in the Bojf 
hands— Or anmore, Knox, and Fitzpatrick Estat 
for instance. From Lough Mask to Tagheen a p 
tance of about twenty miles, the river was deenenwl 
and improved by the Board of Works, under Lon!? 
Mask Drainage Board, some forty-five years a™ 
This is now under the supervision of Drains!' 
Trustees, therefore the responsible drainage ar °! 
would be from Tagheen Bridge to around Bricken? 
The land .adjoining the river from Tagheen to LoJ? 
Mask is apparently in an improved conS 
whereas the portion not under drainage is thorough]' 
water-logged. The part of the river between Tagh«! 
and Brickens requires deepening, widening, and im 
proving, because it takes the water from' the co n 
gested electoral divisions of Claremorris and Cloth# 
more, by means of tributaries which in themselves 
attain a Large size in these divisions. If the river 
bed were lowered at Lord Oranmore’s demesne an 
effective fall would be obtained for the upper reachej 
as far .as Brickens. Lord Orammore consented to 
allow the bed of the river to be lowered at Castle- 
macgarrett, and was willing to pay his share pro rati 
on his lands outside, but not on his demesne. Hg 
proprietors and tenants of the lands below Castjemac- 
garrett complain that .the Board’s drainage works on 
tho upper reaches of the river have resulted in cans- 
ing more frequent flooding, and allege that il bxi 
Oranmore consented to allow the river bed to ho 
lowered .they would take action against the Boaid. 
This shows that the drainage should be done as i 
whole, and not in. pieces or sections, in order to eSee. 
what in a short time would mean the betterment ol 
the entire district. The Congested Districts Boari 
suggested that the work from Tagheen Bridge to tha 
source could be done for £3,500, and .agreed to con- 
tribute two-thirds of this sum, provided a Drainage 
Board were formed that would undertake to cam 
out the work in accordance with the plans approve! 
by them and by 'Lord Onanmore, the Drainage Boaid 
to levy off the lands -benefited one-third of the expen- 
diture (£1,167), and also to be responsible for fo 
•proper maintenance of the river hereafter. Tsb 
C laremorris District Council held a special meeting 
and agreed to fall in with the arrangement suggested 
by the Congested Districts Board, but were unable to 
procure the necessary loan of £1,167 from the Board 
of Works, who refused the application pending tie 
report of the Arterial Drainage Commission. That 
is all my evidence. 

50264. Sir John Colomb. — Was any evidence given 
from this district before the Commission on Arterial 
Drainage in relation to this particular case?— I have 
a letter from the Arterial Drainage Commis- 
sion. They were asked to take evidence about it, 
and they wrote regretting their inability to do so. 
They said their Commission was not formed for tin 
purpose of going into special cases; but this Rob 
drainage would mean the betterment of this district 
in the very best way. 

50265. Mr. O’Kelly. — The Congested Districts 

Board, I understand, offered to subscribe a certain 
sum towards the drainage of this river? — Yes, sir. 

50266. A very generous sum, on condition that some 
local drainage board was appointed, and that local 
contributions were forthcoming. Is not that so ? — 
Quit© so. 

50267. What happened to the committee that had 
that matter in. hand? — .There w.as a meeting of the 
District Council. 

50268. I understand a committee was appointed ?— 
I do not think there was a committee appointed. 

50269. Let me suggest that there was. There was 
some kind of a committee appointed, including 
representative men from the entire district. Did that 
committee ever meet since the Congested District* 
Board- offered .this sum, or take any action .to get 
generous grant on the part of the Congested Districts 
Board ? — I do not think there was a committee ap- 
pointed, so to speak, but there was a resolution 
drafted, and the thing was left .to Father M'Hugh to 
arrange with the Board of Works and with the 
Arterial Drainage Commission. 

50270. And what was the result of its being left 
Father M'Hugh? — Father M'Hugh made an a PP,?” 
tion to the Board of Works, and they refused^ 
application, on the ground that the Arterial D 
Commission was sitting at the time. 
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Kfl971 Do you not think that all this suggests 
aU ' I do not say that you suggest that any blame 
be placed on anyone, but we ourselves in this 
the country are to blame for not having taken 
Ihe large and generous offer on the part of the Con- 


gested Disthicts Board ? — Oh, yes, sir ; but where was go, 1907. 
the £1,167 to come from? We were refused a loan by ’ — 
the Board of Works. Of course, we were still to pay Mr. Patrick 
the interest on that sum back ; but we could not do J- KUleeu. 
it. We could not procure any loan. 


Mr. Thomas Heraghty examined. 


50272 Sir Francis Mo wait. — You reside in Ballin- 
be and vou say the Ballinrobe Union is as much 
.congested as any other rural district in the county ? — 

^50273. And therefore it ought to be scheduled and 
hroueht within the operations of the Congested Dis- 
trict! Board ?-Yes . 

50274. You say that the people are very miserable, 
and yon think that nothing short of compulsory pur- 
chase will ever get these farms to relieve congestion? 
Yea 

50275. And therefore you recommend that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should have more power and 
get more facilities to purchase these places, and that 
they are the only body, so far as you know, that has 
made any effort to relieve congestion ?— Yes, sir. 

50276. And you say that any farms used for grazing 
purposes, although some of them may be judicial, 
should be included under a Compulsory Purchase 
Act, and divided among the congested tenantry of 
the townlands that would join such grazing farms ; 
and that the Estates Commissioners should not be 
permitted to divide those estates they have purchased 
among the sons and daughters of the tenants on such 
estates until the tenants who adjoin are first relieved 
from congestion, and, if any remain, then let the 
sons and daughters of those people on the estate get 
what is left after congestion is relieved. What do 
you mean by “tenants who adjoin”— are those ten- 
ants who are on neighbouring properties, not on the 
particular estate then under administration ? — 

50277. And you would say, therefore, that before 
the sons of tenants have new holdings made for them 
the small holders on surrounding estates should have 
any margin that is available, not confining economic 
holdings to holders on this estate, but that they should 
be made available for tenants on adjoining estates ? — 
Exactly, that is what I mean. 

50278. Sir John Colomb. — Now, you advocate that 
farms used for grazing purposes, although they may 
be judicial, should be compulsorily taken? — Yes, I 
say so. 

50279. What about a grazing farm held by a pur- 
chasing tenant ; would you take it from him ? — A 
purchasing tenant? 

50280. Yes ? — There are none of them, as far as 
I know; but there is such a thing as a judicial farm. 

50281. I am not asking you that ; but what 
you said was that you would exercise compulsory 
powers upon judicial tenants, where necessary, on a 
farm. Would you also exercise compulsory powers 
if the tenant has already concluded a purchase? — Not 
if the man has concluded a purchase. 

50282. You would except him ? — Any tenant that 
hBS ““eluded a purchase I would not ; but there are 
■such things as farms that people have been evicted 
from when the Land Act of 1881 was in passing, and 
judicial tenancies fixed on those farms. I say those 
larms should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
purchase. 

*0283. Still you have not answered my question 
at there may be two grazing farms. One may be 
hpld by a judicial tenant?— Yes. 

50284. And the other may be held by a man who 
,5 Judicial tenant snd who purchased. I ask you 
to th t' 5 ' 0 ' 1 tbat power of compulsion equally 

f or would you exclude the purchasing tenant 

operation ? — I say there may be others, non- 
. 1 * ad * arms > that are used for grazing purposes, 
su<dl ’ and that such farms ought not to 
wand m the way of sale. 

That is not answering my question. • I take 
non-™l A and B - A has a judicial tenant, 
enn»1K, denb ’ B . has a purchasing owner, who is 
•omninn non 'f® sl dent. Now I want to get your 
judicial ° n j two farras > exactly equal, one 

<-omr.i,io- anc l other purchased. Would you apply 
mpul ““ *1>H purc&rag tenant if ne^sat/i? 


State purposes ? — If necessary, of course, for the Mr Thomas 
benefit of the country. Heraghty. 

50286. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou are willing to apply 
compulsion to the landlord ? — To the landlord ? 

50287. Yes? — Most undoubtedly. 

50287a. Now, the landlord holds in fee, does not 
he ?— Yes. 

50288. Would you have any objection to the applica- 
tion of compulsion in the case of the non-resident 
owner of a grazing farm who had purchased it under 
the Land Act? — I would apply the self-same thing. 

50289. Do you not think that there is far greater 
justification for applying the power of compulsion 
to the man who acquired the non-residential land by 
State assistance than to the man who did not buy 
with State assistance ?— I think it should apply in 
general to both. 

50290. Six John Colomb.— And, in point of fact, 
whoever the land was held by, or however it was 
held, if lit was necessary you would take it from him ? 

— Most undoubtedly. 

50291. And in die case of that gentleman who told 
us he was a shopkeeper and had a grazing farm, you 
would take it from him? — Most undoubtedly, to 
relieve congestion. 

50292. Mr. O’Kelly.— O f course you will agree that 
that view of yours is shared by the highest authorities 
on the question in the country, including Mr. Doran, 
who shares your view on that question ? — Most 
certainly. 

50293. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You further say that 
the funds of the Agricultural Board ought to be 
handed over to the Congested Districts Board, and 
that both Boards should be amalgamated'? — I say so 
because there is waste with some of those high-paid 
officials, and one body would be sufficient, to my mind, 
to discharge the duties, and I believe the Congested 
Districts Board would be the proper body. 

50294. You say the Congested Districts Board 
ought to be invested with power to take up all cut- 
away bogs and commonages for the purposes of 
forestry, which would enrich the country and improve 
the climate in the course of time? — Yes, and my 
reason for that is that I know some estates that have 
been purchased, and you will find them just as 
contrary as a landlord, and as obstinate with regard 
to taking over those cut-away bogs, and I say that 
it ought to apply to both parties for the betterment 
and improvement of the country. 

50295. You say also that any tenant having, say, 
forty or fifty acres of land as a whole should not be 
allowed to hold other small patches away from his 
farm, mixed up with the holdings of other small 
tenants of four or five acres ? — Yes. 

50296. And that he should get the court value of 
these small plots, and these latter should be given 
to the adjoining tenants. What do you call the 
court value? — It is the fair value. There is such 
a thing in the Land Act of 1881, but the land- 
lord had a prior claim on the sale of a holding, and 
that he could ask for the court value, and then I say 
the same thing should apply to such .tenants as this 
— large .tenants with holdings in amongst the small 
tenants with little holdings of four or five acres. You 
will find that he has one of those holdings of one or 
two acres in between two such small holdings of four 
or five acres, while he holds forty or fifty acres on the 
same estate. I say that that should not be allowed, 
and that lie should get the court value and hand the 
small plots to the small farmers. 

50297. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — C ould you name 
a district where the Commission might see instances 
of what you describe ? — I could. 

50298. What is the district ? — The district of Ballin- 
robe, and the townland of Brownstown, on the estate 
of George L. Browne. I could give you several other 
instances ; but than will do for the present, I suppose. 

50299. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Now, in the purchase 
of grazing lands you suggest that it is not the present 
letting price that should' be taken as a basis of pur- 
chase, but the rent paid for them when they were 
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held by Englishmen or Scotchmen: for agricultural 
purposes. That is to say that if the rents paid were 
less than the profits now obtained from the grazing on 
the eleven months’ system, you think that the purchase 
value of those holdings should be calculated on that 
rent, and not on the profits ? — What I mean to convey 
to you is this, that within the last twenty years, I 
believe, and previous to that, these lands in my 
district— a good many of them— had been in the 
hands of those Scotchmen and Englishmen. They 
came over when the people were cleared off and driven 
off by the landlords of their day. And then, when 
the agricultural prices went down these industrious 
Englishmen and Scotchmen had to leave the country, 
and these lands that they held in those days are now 
let as auction fields for grazing farms, and cm many 
of these there are poor people congested. Some of 
those people have to join — two or three of them — to 
take a field, and there are the big graziers who take 
the majority of the fields. I say it is not the 
letting price of those auction fields that the landlord 
should get, but the price that was given by the 
Englishmen and iScotchmen for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

50300. In other words, that the equivalent of the 
landlord’s receipts should not be calculated on what 
he is actually receiving now, but on the rent he used 
to receive forty or fifty years ago? — No; twenty or 
twenty-five years ago. I would go back no further. 

I go no farther back than the Land Act of 1881, in 
fact. 

50301. Then that the purchase price ought to be 
calculated on .the estate as it was twenty-five years 
ago, and not as it is to-day ? — Yes. 

50302. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hen those 
Englishmen and Scotchmen were brought over to farm 
Irish land did they always succeed ? — Indeed they did 
not ; they failed, everyone of them. I believe they all 
failed, and I believe there is not one in our district 
presently that holds on. 

50303. And they left, sometimes without paying 
arrears to the landlord? — That I cannot say. I can 
say that they left Ireland far poorer men than when 
they entered it at all events, but I do not know about 
the payment of their obligations. I cannot say that. 

50304. What you put to the Commission is this, 
that in calculating the amount that is to be given for 
those grazing farms, not only the sum now received 
annually under the eleven months’ letting should.be 
taken into account, but the sum that used to be 
received under that system ? — Exactly, for agricultural 
purposes, when it was let as such ; for it will have 
to be used for agricultural purposes by those tenants 
who will purchase. 

50305. The system of bringing over Englishmen and 
Scotchmen did not prove to be a permanent one? — It 
did not. 

50306. Do you think that the present system will 
be a permanent one? — The present system is very risky 
from the way we see things going from time to time, 
and as to going for auction prices, I say that the 
State would be embarking in a very dangerous ship, 
and the tenants would be much worse. That is what 
I believe. 

50307. Sir John Colomb. — But those Englishmen 
and Scotchmen who took up farms worked them on the 
English and Scotch system ? — They did. 

50308. And therefore they improved the land? — I 
do not think they improved it. I think, on the 
contrary, that they left the land in a most miserable 
state, because they worked it in such a way with 
artificial manures .and things like that that they 
impoverished the land. 

50309. On the English and Scotch system ? — Yes. 

50309a. And therefore England and Scotland ought 
to be going to the bad, because if that system is 
pursued it is detrimental to the land? — I know it has 
affected it in a miserable manner, and they left broken 
down and with very little means when they did 

50310. You would not go back before 1881— is not 
that so ? — Yes. 

, 50311. And you want the land to be bought on the 
bams of the letting price of 1881. Is not that so?— 
What I do mean is this, that at what it let in those 
years I believe the tenants would be quite safe, or at 
least that the public bodies or boards would be quite 
safe, in purchasing, but not on the grazing letting 
price of the present day. *• e 


50312. That is a new proposition of yonrii 
am anxious not to misunderstand it?— I wisU r 
make myself clearer. * C0 ®M 

50313. What I understand you to mean to tv 
that the priee at which land to-day is to be bouptr 
the letting price that was before the Act of irri , 

Up to 1881. 

50314. Very well. Is it not the fact that the .re* 
of the Land Act of 1881 has been to cut down T 
letting valne ?— Yes, to small tenants who were driv 
into the bogs and marshes and mountains and Z 
on those rich lands. ’ not 

50315. If it be true that the Land Act operated to 
generally cut down the letting value, it appears to 
me that you are advocating giving more than th 
price, in taking the rent before it was cut down? 

No; the Land Act of 1881 has reduced the rad 
rents that have been on miserable tenants that haw 
improved reclaimed bog. That is what I meant to 
convey. 

50316. Then is your proposition that that should 
be done only in cases where the holdings are outside 
the operations of the Land Act ? — Exactly. That it 
what I meant to convey to you. 

50317. Now, supposing you hold a farm forraerlr 
held by an Englishman or Scotchman, and you are 
making a certain amount of money out of that land 
now, and the State comes in and says : “ I want that 
land, and here is the price, which is less than you 
are making,” and walks you out of that land and 
leaves you with less money than you had before, do 
you think that would be quite just ?— I think it would 
be quite . just, because the land has been taken awij 
wrongly from the people, and the State, which was a 
party to that wrong, should try to redress it. And 
the State also, I believe, should have to consider that 
the improvement of a nation is at stake and tbt 
credit of such a nation as England. 

50318. But there may be judicial tenants there?— 
Yes, there are plenty of them. 

50319. And it is the case that your principle might 
apply to land judicially held? — In some cases. 

50320. Well, take those cases? — I am pointing 
out the cases to you. 

50321. Take one of those cases in which there is i 
judicial holding. Am I to understand yon to u; 
that you think it would be just for the State to 
come in and carry out a policy and say to the judi- 
cial tenant : “You walk out of this, and we will 
leave you worse off than before ” ? — I say that would 
be quite just when those lands have been taken orer 
by one of those gentlemen after the clearances of tie 
tenants when some portion of the tenants were driran 
away to the cut-away bog on the outskirts of to 
place; and then when the Land Act of_ 1881 wu 
passed, this gentleman who took the evicted land 
took the opportunity and got the advantage of it, 
just as any other tenant would, then I say that to 
tenants that have been evicted from that land, to 
that are still down on the cut-away bog, shouW 
relieved and their grievances redressed, ana to 
wrongs that were done to them by the State or to 
landlord in his day. That is what I say. 

50322. Take the case of the last gentleman-a shop- 
keeper — who has bought a piece of grass land, pen 
haps then judicial. He had nothing to do with P&s 
things, and it was in the market, and he bought i. 
and the point I put to you is this Do you tinw 
it would De just for the State to say, "I"® 8 ., 
carry out this policy you must clear out. l° u 
nothing to do with the clearances, but you ■ 
suffer for it ” ? — I say if the State want to re 
their character, and to stand as a nation oug • 
they ought to remove that shopkeeper or any 
be he who he might. . , . „u 

50323. And in the case of a local shopkeeper w 
has made money by his trading, and has bo g , 
judicial farm, do you think it would be right 

State now ? — I do. . , , T mite 

50324. You have not allowed me to finish l-i 4“ 
understand what you are at. . 

50325. I take the case of a boy without 


going to work, making his way up, 


becoming a shopkeeper and making money. ^ ^ 
is a farm put up for sale, a judicial farm, . .-.Jj. 
farm. With his capital he goes and buys A ^ 
cial tenancy, and do you mean to sav 1 
just for the State to come now in and s y ^ 
man: “We are carrying out a policy; 
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j say if that man lived outside a village 
.11 the people lived in misery, begging, that 
w „ h _, ® should be evicted out of that place and com- 
That is what I say. 

pe " 26 'supposing I agree with that, should the 
dtS lose, or should the man lose-that is what I 
& nt to get at?— That man went in with his two 
opeI r and knowing that this state of things 
listed in the country, and I say that he ought to 
differ more or less. I certainly say that. 

50327 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W hat Sir John 
chiefly wanted from you is this. You are putting 
him out of that land. Would you pay him for his 
interest?— I would most undoubtedly give him his 

"*50328! Sir John Colomb. — W hen you have taken 
his land from him do you mean that he should have 
the same income that he had before? — I don’t quite 
understand you now. What income had he if he 
used it for grazing purposes ? And then how can the 
State ascertain his profits and interest, for he can 
make up that account as he thinks fit himself. 

50329. Suppose he is able to prove it, suppose you 
offer him a sum of money which, invested at 3£ per 
cent., would bring him in as much, do you think 
the State ought to pay less to him ? — I say I would 
give Mm the purchase-price at the time he purchased 
the place and no more. That is what I would give 
him. 

50330. Mr. O’ Kelly. — H as it ever been suggested 
that a man should be .turned out without getting 
compensation? — I would give him the purchase price 
of the land that he purchased and no more. 

50331. Have you ever heard it suggested that he 
should be turned out, and turned out on terms which 
would involve the loss of his income — have you ever 
heard any responsible man in the country make a 
suggestion of the kind ? — No ; not likely ; but I say 
if a man goes in and purchases, as they did in these 
last few years, purchasing a farm simply because 
they saw they were to make a profit in the near 
future, I say such men should not be compensated 
for the profits they were receiving from the letting 
of the land at the present day. They should get the 
purchase price of the land and remove from it. 

60332. Sir John spoke to you about the acquisition 
of non-residential holdings- by shopkeepers, etc. Yon 
are aware that it is the policy of both parties in Par- 
liament to relieve congestion? — Yes, I am aware of 
that. 

50333. You are -aware that the Ministry of which 
Sir John was a distinguished member was the first 
to pass an Act of Parliament with that object in 
view. You are aware of that? — Yes. 

50334. And suppose that it was found that without 
the acquisition of non-residential grazing farms the 
pobjy of both parties in Parliament could not be 
realized, do you not think it would be only fair, when 
both parties have bound themselves to that policy, 
to acquire non-residential grazing farms owned by 
shopkeepers and others at a fair price? — I have 
already explained that they should get the purchase 
price when they went in, hut no profit for the money 
invested. To allow them to make a profit I say 
wrong. That is my contention. 

, -vr™ You are aware that if the -Congested Dis- 
ncts Board or the Estates -Commissioners were to- 
morrow to acquire .all the agricultural land held in 
e on the eleven and .twelve months’ system, 
la ™ would not be sufficient to mitigate the con- 
prevails in the country?— I believe in 
Union alone it would not, if it is fairly 
according to the present size of holdings. 
You are aware of that fact? — Yes. 

• llave ^ * n our returns? — Yes. 

'. °3 observe, that being the policy of both 
evil It ln Parliament, to put an end to this great 
own’eH non ' res identi al lands, no matter by whom 
5(Wo TO M- St ^ squired ? — Certainly, 
fho a ’• i ' Uwanagh. — Y ou say that the funds of 
tr> +hJr- 1CU ” :ura * Department ought to be handed over 
woi M k? nge3t ? d Districts Board, so tha t both Boavds 
is af- ™ ^ a \? arn - a - , ted . Well, the agricultural work 
__Y es present done by the Agricultural Department? 

— do you suggest to amalgamate them? 
* D1 slgamatod that *hnds of both bodies should be 

fuivU^* ^ 16 Digested Districts Board have no 
8 at P Tfi sent ? — The Congested Districts Board? 


50342. They have no funds at present fox agricul- 
tural improvement, I understand. All the work is 
done by the Agricultural Department, but you say 
you suggest amalgamation. I do not understand 
what you mean by that? — I mean that both bodies 
should be amalgamated, and half the officials that 
are now there dispensed with and done away with. 
That would be an enormous saving to the country, 
and go to improve the state of the country. 

50343. You are under the impression that both are 
doing the same work? — I know the work, and I want 
that they should do the same work. That is my 
contention, that they should be amalgamated, so that 
they should carry out the useful purposes in the 
country that they were, I believe, formed to do. 

50344. You are aware that the work was handed 
over from the Congested Districts Board to the Agri- 
culture Department a few years ago? — No ; I was 
not aware of that. 

50345. Then you cannot remember that the work 
was done by the Congested Districts Board. You 
cannot compare the two. The agricultural work 
was at one time done by the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes. 

50346. And it was then handed over to the Agri- 
culture Department. Then I think you were sug- 
gesting that the Congested Districts Beard did the 
work rather better ? — Far 'better, and the work of the 
Congested Districts Board was far more beneficial 
to the country. The work of the Agricultural Board, 
in the way that the money is expended sometimes, 
is a waste of public money in a great many cases. 

50347. When you suggested amalgamation you 
really intended to suggest that the work should be 
transferred back again? — To the Congested Districts 
Board. 

50348. Because you suggest that the agricultural 
schemes would be different? — Altogether. 

50349. If the Congested Districts Board had the 
work, would the agricultural schemes be different 
from what they are with the other Board? — In fact 
I am a member of the Agricultural Committee myself, 
and no matter what suggestion you make, rarely, if 
ever, will the “ Department” fall in with it; in fact 
the Committee is not let do anything. And then they 
suggest something themselves that is of no use for 
the country altogether, and that is the reason why I 
think that the funds that are expended by this 
Board should 'be certainly banded over to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

50350. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The next note yon 
have is that -any leases or assignments made by any 
landlord to create tenancies since the Land Purchase 
Act of 1903 should not be recognised, and should be 
set aside as illegal and -abortive 1 — Yes. 

50351. You practically argue that out on a case 
brought forward, -and we can take that as it stands, 
and perhaps -there may be such other coses pending 
still? — Some underling in an office, hearing about the 
Land Act, perhaps, couldi get -a bogus lease drawn 
up, -and perhaps when the Board comes to buy and 
divide tlie land this party lodges his claim with a 
lease drawn up since the Act of 1903, and I cer- 
tainly say that this lease should not be recognised. 

50352. And you wind up by pointing out that it 
would be a boon to the poor people if the Union were 
scheduled as congested? — Yes. 


50353. Mr. O’Kelly. — As briefly as possible tell us 
about that estate to which you refer, the estate of 
Lord Clanmorris. I should like the Commission to 
understand what you refer to? — In that case the 
agent and his -office man made persistent attempts to 
induce the tenants to buy direct, and it went on for 
a certain time, but at all events the tenants were 
bettor advised, and they held aloof from the direct 
sale. They agreed to purchase through the Estates 
Commissioners, and it transpired after the sale was 
completed that a certain Mr. Good, the chief clerk 
in the office, had drawn an -assignment by one of the 
tenants, who was a bailiff on the estate at the same 
time, and under this assignment he claimed so many 
hundred acres of land on the estate which was the 
demesne at one time of the Clanmorris family. 

50354. Might I suggest this to yon, that Mr. Good, 
a clerk in -the Estate Office, went to a bailiff one 
said to him : “ Will you sell me an acre of youi 
holding?” Mr. Good being aware that the estate 
was to be sold. The bailiff sold it to Mr. Good?— 
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50355. Mr. Good, living forty or fifty miles from 
the estate, then came in as a tenant and purchased 
a large portion of the property under the Act of 1903, 
and the question, came before the Court, did it not. 
— Yes, afterwards. 

50356. And I understand that Judge Morphy had 
to declare Mr. Good a tenant although he doubted 
the bona fides of the transaction ? — No ; he declared 
that the whole proceeding was illegal and a fraud. 
That is what he declared it to be. 

50357. And Mr. Good, as an agent, living away 
in Westport, wanted to get hold of .the land which 
was sorely needed for the relief of congestion in that 
district ?— That is quite right. 

50358. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You mean that it 


was not right?— It was not right; it was quite 
wrong. H 

50359. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— O nly one qu«. 
tion. Taking the grass land held under the eleven 
months’ system and the grass land held in all 01 }, e “ 
ways, in the Ballinrobe Union, if it were acquired 
at a reasonable price would it go far to relieve the 
congestion in the Union of Ballinrobe ?— Taken all 
round, and to give every tenant what they call an 
economic holding, such as those already purchased 
I say that still there would be some of the tenank 
short, even with all the grazing land. 

50360. I gather now clearly your opinion, and 
that is all 1 have to ask ? — There is no doubt that in 
Ballinrobe the misery and poverty would he vert 
much relieved. ’ 


Very Rev. 
Stephens. 


Very Rev. Canon Stephens examined. 


50361. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are parish 
priest of Ballinrobe? — Yes. I most respectfully sub- 
mit to this Commission that the parish of Ballin- 
robe ought to be scheduled as congested. In the 

? arish there are more than 4,000 acres of grass lands 
attening bullocks up to the very walls of the town. 
Face to face with this state of things we have hun- 
dreds of families huddled together on worthless wastes 
and sour outskirts in poverty and squalor. I take 
for my argument the Kilmaine section of the Bing- 
ham Estate, recently purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board. On this estate there are 2,374a. 
2r. 5p. in the hands of three farmers. Round about, 
on the rocks, in the bogs, through the scrub, there 
are over sixty families on holdings broken up into 
707 separated patches. In the village of Cregduff 
there are twenty families perched upon a few acres 
of black rock, their holdings scattered around in 363 
separate patches. In Cloonerneen eighteen families 
are planted in the bog reclaimed by themselves and 
their fathers, counting 127 separated patches. In 
Rosslaura, once a peninsula, in the bog, there are 
eleven families. A large sheet might cover their 
dwelling-places, and they pay rent for 169 separated 
patches, chiefly of bog reclaimed by themselves. In 
Knocknadruime, formerly covered with scrub eleven 
families eke out an existence on fifty-eight sepa- 
rated patches reclaimed by themselves or their fore- 
fathers. Then there are a few cottiers, a few herds- 
men, and a few labourers, without a single labourer’s 
cottage in all the poor law union yet. On this es- 
tate there is not even one economic holding, nor a 
sufficiency of land to make the existing holdings 
economic. The occupiers of the outskirts are the 
evicted tenants of the heart of the^hstate or the 
heirs of those who witnessed the horrors of the clear- 
ance, and they live in hope and bless the providence 
of God in the reversal of the “plantation scheme” of 
the Famine Days. I hope I have established a case 
to satisfy the Commission that the ambit of this 
estate should be regarded as congested, and that 
Clause 75 should be expunged from the Land Act of 
1903. Plant the heart of this estate with strangers, 
and you make permanent the surrounding gloom and 
destitution which you will subsequently be unable to 
relieve. 

50362. To whom are you alluding as strangers? — 
Those that would be migrated into the heart of the 
estate. I call those folk strangers ' who come from 
different localities. 

50363. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I take it that 
the district is not scheduled ?— The district is not 
scheduled. 

50364. Just outside the grass land there is this big 
population living on intermixed plots ?— Precisely. 

50365. Those are the descendants of the people who 
were evicted from that land ?— Yes ; and some of the 
evicted themselves. 

50366. They have the first claim to the enlarge- 
ments ? That is what I hope the Commission will 


50367. You alluded to labourers’ cottages. Do yc 
not think that if those men were put back on mod 
rately-sized holdings, and here and there one remain, 
who would not perhaps have an economic holdin 
the small farmers in the district would largely supp 
the place of labourers ?— Oh, I dare say. In fa 
they are all labourers on tljat estate. There is n 
a single economic holding on tjie whole of the ou 
skirts of this estate, and those very people themselve 


the evicted of that estate of 2,374 acres, were obliged 
at the time, out of dire distress and want, to slave 
and consolidate their own holdings for the Scotch, 
men. 

50368. And the reason you suggest for expunging 
Clause 75 of the Land Act of 1903 is that the district 
is not scheduled simply because the grass lands are 
the means of increasing the valuation ? — Precisely 
and I say the _ Land Act of 1903 was simply meant 
for the redistribution of the land as a whole. 

50369. Do you say this, that the existence of these 
vast tracts of grass is the very reason it is not 
scheduled ? — That is the only reason, and the people 
could not be worse than they are. As I was saying, 
if you plant the heart of this estate with strangeiv 
you make permanent the destitution which you will 
subsequently be unable to relieve. Precisely ; you will 
have them in such a condition then, that it will 
one of absolute distress. The bare thought and teat 
— because there has been a threat used— the bam 
thought and threat have aroused sullen, angry pas- 
sions more difficult to control than to lay the ghosts 
of murdered men. I would not be responsible if that 
was a different arrangement made on the estate. 
The same argument holds good for scheduling fit 
rest of the parish, only with more crying urgent;. 

On other estates the details of human life are still 
more harrowing — wretchedness can no further go. 
But as mine has never been the wish to antagonis, 

I shall conclude this part of my evidence with a 
prayer that, not only this parish, but the whole 
province be scheduled as congested; that compulsory 
powers for acquiring lands at fair prices be con- 
ferred on the Congested Districts Board ; and that 
sufficient funds be placed at their disposal to relievo 
congestion and distress, from whatsoever cause arising. 

50370. Mr. Bryce. — Father Stephens, to whom 
does this estate that you are alluding to, on which 
these grass lands exist, belong ? — It belongs now to 
the Congested Districts Board. It did belong to tho 
Earl of Lucan, and it was sold last year to the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

50371. In the immediate neighbourhood of the tom 
of Ballinrobe? — Within a mile or a mile and a half 
of the town, I think. It is the Kilmaine section o 
the Bingham Estate, sold last year to the Congests 
Districts Board — at what price I do not know. 

50372. Mr. O’ Kelly. — At what price you do not 
know 1 — I do not know anything about the price they 
paid for it. 

50373. Were any of the local people oonsulted!- 
Not that I am aware. There was a question ashed 
in the end, of the tenants, what they would give for 
their holdings if the Board were to buy, and I was 
present at the meeting, at which the question was 
discussed very fully, and I did not in the smallest j 
way .influence the tenants as to what price 
would offer. On the contrary, I would have dedraw 
and refused to do so. And they put their heads 
together, and they said they would offer 13 yeas* 
purchase for their holdings provided they got what 
was described by the Chief -Secretary in Parham*, 
as economic holdings, within the centre of the estate- 
The second part of my evidence is this 'A 
prevalent cause of distress is the flooding of the 
occupied by the poor. The River Robe is T acc S, 
able for a large share of this distress. It 
thousands of acres of the best land in M^y 0 ’ , 
Lough Mask to its source in the parish of b®* 
Let me quote from an official Report made w 
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Drainage Commissioners in 1847 : “ The total quan- 
tity of flooded and injured lands in the district is 
14 886 statute acres. The annual increase in the 
fair value of the lands I estimate at £4,632, being 
on an average 6s. 3d. per statute acre. . . The 

estimated annual increase in the value of the lands 
will yield a profit of about 8£ per cent, on the out- 
lay, independent of the value of the mill power 
which will be brought into operation.” This is 
an extract from a report made to the Drainage Com- 
missioners in 1847. I have the Drainage report 
here, the full report, and it is a most important one, 
bearing on this question. It was by a very eminent 
engineer, Mr. Harding. He speaks of the mill power 
that would be brought into operation. Unfortu- 
nately it was the very reverse. The mills, indeed, 
were never brought into operation. An industry 
was killed, and the floods remain to attest the fact. 

50374. Sir John Colomb.— You meari by the in- 
dustry that was killed the milling industry ? — Most 
certainly. I know of my own knowledge that the 
mills were removed, and they have never since been 
brought into operation. And along the River Robe, 
in a parish I was connected with some years ago, the 
site of mills can still be pointed out. And the floods 
are there all the time ; and I say they are accountable 
not only for the poverty of the people, but also for 
the ill-health of a great many of the inhabitants. I 
have traced it myself, and I believe that deaths have 
resulted from these floods as well. Costly quays 
were built at Balliurobe — the Lusitania might 
anchor there — and locks and weirs and expensive 
bridges span the Robe between the lake and town. 
A few thousand pounds would complete the work. 
The outlay is small, the gain a hundredfold. Thou- 
sands and thousands of pounds have been expended 
most lucratively and most laudably by the Congested 
Districts Beard on the mountains of Partry. It is 
a pleasure to see the mountain teeming with life and 
fertility, neat new cottages studded upon its big 
broad side. But the people are left without a 
market, and if the Board to-morrow withdraw its con- 
serving hand all will be poverty again. Let- this work 
be completed, and the Robe made navigable from 
I.cugh Mask to Ballinrobe, and those poor people will 
be within easy reach of market. The town will 
flourish anew, and thus an incalculable advantage 
would be secured to town and country. Tourists that 
have travelled the world over declare that in Europe 
there is no more exquisite scenery than on the shores 
of Lough Mask, and that they have never spent 
more pleasant days than on its bright and placid 
waters. Lovers of the rod and line find nowhere else 
so enjoyable a holiday. If only that short reach of 
the Robe were made navigable their happiness would 
be supreme. Ballinrobe had once its tannery, its 
brewery, tobacco spinning, flour mills and tuck mills, 
when every cottage had its home industry. All that is 
"° ne : , 0° market days then one could with difficulty 
shoulder his way through town ; now a motor car 
might race the market through. The remedy is not 
tar to seek. Most of the cost has been incurred ; 
the rest is but a trifle. In no other land on earth 
would such a state of things be allowed to continue 
tor twenty-four hours. let this Commission but 
"? a strong recommendation to those who wield 
tne destinies of the poor and the disgrace will be 
removed, and in its removal more permanent good will 
re lief of poverty and congestion than 
couw be effected by the fads and follies of fooling 
xpenmenteiists. Some time ago, in conjunction 
f “Offers,. I brought this matter under the notice 
inn * Agricultural Department. They sent down 
al ^ engineers to inquire into cost and 
,'ky- Those gentlemen sent in long and 
Wli^t i il reports, I have good reason to believe. 

, y .* 001 f“ e public for two years and tell us in the 
t L . “ no question for the Department? For 
at was the answer we got. 

Was any evidence tendered before the Drain- 
that Vw mmiSsion 011 tkis project? — I am not aware 
the Tin er ®, was - At the time I got that answer from 
Wm-ka Pa j? nfc 1 went across niyself to the Board of 
in f„ii ' an< * * 'Y as told there by a gentleman who was 
•lone in Sympfttl ‘y with the project that it could be 
form „ £ ne . or other of two ways only. One was to 
ther nm Board and apply for a loan, and 

I d g6t Jt > hut then as the chief landed pro- 


fthan<J S ^ er ? °PP° S6 d to such a project there w 
whatever of having such a Drainage 

free grant 


Formic of having such a Drainage Board 

uea - ihe other was to 


from the Treasury, but considering all the groaning ,4 k? 80, 1907. 
there was about the depleted state of the funds there — 
was no chance there either. X ory 

50376. Sir Francis Mowatt. — On what ground did ~ aIl ° a 
tile local Mayo landlords object? — That is more than st8 ^ e,u ' 

I can explain, except that one of them thought it 
might interfere with the privacy, or supposed privacy, 
of his place, though I do not think it would ; and it 
would be a great improvement to any place. It 
would be splendid to see a steamer plying down the 
Lough, and -those poor people in Partry brought into 
touch with Balliurobe. 

50377. Sir John Colomb. — In regard to the failure 
of the former scheme, how was that? — The question 
refers to another matter altogether. I really know 
nothing about it, but I heard that it was supposed 
that it could not be worked out, as the fissures in the 
limestone swallowed up the water between Lough 
Mask and Lou»h Corrib, but that could be 
remedied now with the utmost possible ease, because 
a few hundred tons or thousand tons of cement would 
make that all secure. And a question ought to be 
asked in Parliament as to whether or not the Grand 
Jury of Mayo were right in selling away the river 
and water right to Lord Ardilaun. Lough Mask 
could become one of the chief fisheries in Ireland, if 
the salmon were allowed up from Lough Corrib. But 
that has nothing whatever to say to the question of 
the Robe, which flows into Lough Mask from Bekan, 

Claremorris, and Crossboyne. 

50378. .The Robe is a separate question? — The Robu 
is a separate question altogether. This is no part i.f 
my evidence. I hope, at the same time, the Com- 
mission will take it from me. The people are peace- 
able and patient, and hopeful now, but there is an 
indefinable something in the air, like the stillness 
which precedes the storm. If they are disappointed 
I shall not answer for them. It is the duty of the 
Government to promote the public good, and give 
effect to the wise and beneficent findings of this 
Commission. 

50379. Mr. Bryce. — You know nothing about this 
drainage question locally ? — I am quite sure I do not, 
but I believe it would serve every interest in every 
way, and I believe it would afford a most comfort- 
able and pleasant holiday to the highest and best in 
the land, and that it would be no eye-sore in the 
smallest way, and no invasion of the interests or 
privacy of any place. 

50380. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Why is it that you would 
like to see section 75 of the Act of 1903 repealed ? — 

Because it provides only for the advantage of those 
whose rateable valuation does not exceed £5. There 
are a great many over £5 who need relief quite as 
much as those under £5, and on that ground it ought 
to be expunged from the Act, as it but mocks at the 
widespread distress of those of a higher valuation. 

50381. Do you not think it would be better in the 
first instance to look after those whose valuation is 
under £5 — to look after those whose valuation is 
small in the first instance, rather than those whose 
valuation is large ? — I agree quite ; but I say the 
question of valuation is, after all, a relative ques- 
tion ; and it is very hard to draw the line ; but I say 
it is drawn at the wrong place. 

50382. Do you say valuation is no test? — No test 
whatever, and you might have an economic holding 
at a valuation of £5. 

50383. You would like to have the whole thing 
expunged altogether? — That section certainly so far as 
it interferes with the rights of others whose valuation 
is over £5. 

50384. Although that section says the Congested 
Districts Board “ may” deal with certain tenants? — 

Yes ; still I think it is an eye-sore to the Bill. 

50385. Mr. Bhyce. — You wish that it should be 
enlarged above £5? — Yes, that would do. 

50386. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to Mr. 

Conor O’ Kelly’s question, is it your view, that in 
attacking the great evil of congestion, with the re- 
latively small quantity of land available for its relief, 
the primary question is the enlargement of un- 
economic holdings, and that that should have priority 
altogether to any claims of the sons of the tenants ? — 

I would say so. The existing holdings first. 

50387. And it is not until that relief has been 
afforded to the uneconomic holdings that the question 
of the sons of the tenants would arise? — There are 
some who have sons in those holdings, and of course 
you would come to their relief in that way, and there 
are others whose sons might be disposed to migrate 
It 
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to economic holdings, and in the next place I would 
provide for them ; but I would certainly provide for 
the poor first. . , . . . , . 

50388. Mr. O’Kelly.— Would you not provide, m 
the first instance, for the holders on the property 
purchased?— Certainly. That is my contention. 

50389. The section says: “Where the Congested 
Districts Board purchase land for the benefit of a 
congested districts county, they may sell under the 
Land Purchase Acts any parcels thereof which are 
not required for tenants of holdings in that county. 
Do you see? — Yes. , 

50390. Which are not required for the tenants oi 
holdings in the congested county in which the pro- 
perty is situated? — Yes. , 

50391. And, observe, they “ may then (after hav- 
ing looked after the interests of tenants of holdings 
in that county) sell “ to any tenants or proprietors of 
holdings not exceeding £5 in rateable value on. an 
estate adjacent .to or in .the neighbourhood of that 
land, or to any sons of such tenants.” Do you not 
think that that is not an unreasonable clause?— I 
think it is a most unreasonable clause, certainly, be- 
cause in the case which I have suggested on the. Kil- 


maine section of the Bingham Estate it would i, 
unreasonable to import into it others who ate most 
side, who are poor, I grant you, but whilst tu' 
are poor men on the estate in the condition , 
have described to you, I think it would be aii t 
rageous thing to bring in others into a nU'Si 
that.. piace 

50392. What the section says is that they mav oil 
“ any parcels thereof which are not required for ft 
tenants of holdings in that county ” ?— You 
in the case I am Staling with plant people I„ m ™ 1 
side in the heart of that estate without injustice t 
the existing holders on that estate. J M 
50393. Suppose we increase the valuation from is 
to £10, do you think that would be reasonable? I 
am sure that would he going in the right direction 
and I agree with you. ’ 

50394. Mr. Bryce. — Those fringes you speak of are 
in a congested county?— No ; they are not in a con 
gested county at all. My prayer is that the ambit of 
that estate and the parish and the county generallr 
should be scheduled as congested. It is not echo, 
duled as congested, but it is congested to the last de- 


Rev. Jolm 
Fallon. 


Rev. John Fallon examined. 


50395. Sir Francis Mo watt.— You are Parish 
Priest of Knock? — Yes. 

50396. You are nominated to appear, as- I under- 
stand, by the Archbishop of Tuam and the United 
Irish League?— I have been nominated to give evi- 
dence here to-day by the Archbishop of Tuam, and I 
have been asked too by the United Irish League. 

50397. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Nominated by 
both?— By both. The law regarding the areas 
scheduled as congested requires to be amended some- 
what. As the law exists at present, quite a large 
number of townlands, or villages, though in reality 
quite congested, are still not scheduled as congested, 
and therefore caniiot come under the operations of the 
Congested Districts Board. For instance, the village 
of Cloonlavish, in the Parish of. Knock, is perhaps 
one of the most congested villages in the whole parish. 
There are about twenty houses in it almost touching 
each - other. — only a - few yards apart — with holdings 
averaging £3 or £4 in valuation, and still this village 
is not scheduled as congested, and for the past ten 
years has been excluded from participating in all 
the advantages of the Parish Improvement Scheme. 
This is not by- any means an exceptional case. There 
■are quite a number of townlands so circumstanced ; 
and I am of opinion therefore that the present law 
should be so amended as to take in those cases. I 
think the difficulty would be met, if the Congested 
Districts Board were to be empowered to put upon 
■their schedule exceptional townlands of this kind, 
where,, after inspection, they are fully satisfied that 
congestion really exists. 

50398. Do you mean that wherever congestion exists, 
after official inspection, it should be scheduled ?— 
After inspection, after Mr. Doran, say, examined the 
piace ; and I would leave it to their discretion. 

o0399. Sir John Colomb.— And also that it should 
be by townlands ?— Well, I would say that; if by an 
examination of the townland they found, it was con- 
gested, they should put it on their schedule. * That 
•is my idea. 

• 50400 - Most Rev - Hr- O’Donnell.— P erhaps you are 
.“‘'■r Sotherl , a “ d that ’is the 

rule ffi Scotland?— I am glad to hear it. With 

-3 5“ Districts 

Board, although I am decidedly of opinion that a 

^!i reS f nt * 10n 0n any board considerably inter- 
ev!^lwi th > ltS i e ® ciency .' and tlie principle, “ What is 
everybody s business is nobody’s -business ” has -i 
th,™*. a H >hca *“’> *» this cose, still I think that, as 
ttSJ." * 7 1 ? ,a f, e “hg<»ted area in the County »[ 
of I T tmi ““bosrf, in the Cointy 

liitigTpfSrS 


council members are fairly intelligent representatives 
of the county, and they would be able to give an 
amount of valuable time and knowledge, and would 
be able with credit to represent their county on the 
Congested Districts Board. 

50402. One man from each congested countv?- 
That would be my idea, because I do not care for 
having too many members on a board. 

50403. Sir John Colomb. — Not elected, but no 
minated by an elective body— the county council ?— 

I would say that the county council in each county 
should elect or nominate, I don’t care which you make 
it; the man selected need not belong to the 
county council at all, but any man, inside or outside 
who would, in their opinion, be a capable man. 

50404. Have you got it in your mind that it wouli 
be a permanent nomination, or for a period of years! 

— I could not say what period of years, I have not 
followed my plan so far as that. 

50405. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You would have one for each 
congested county? — Yes. 

50406. And would not that make the Board' rather i 
unwieldy ?— I do not think it would. 

50407. Would you not think it well that men who 
have to look after their colleagues on the Estates 
Commission might be removed and supplanted by those 
who would be nominated. For instance, do you think 
it right that a member of the Congested Districts 
Board should be a representative of the Estates Com- 
mission, or that the Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture should be a member of the Congested 
Districts Board ; and do you think it is wise that an 
official of the Agricultural Department should be a 
member — but you are aware, of course, that one of 
the most useful men in the country is Mr. Green ?- 
Of course ; I am only throwing out this as my idea. 

50408. Do you not think that a solution anight be 
found in this way, that men who in the opinion of 
the County Councils would he worthy members of the 
Congested Districts Board might supplant -those who 
li-ave other functions -to attend to ? — I will not go so 
far us that about supplanting those on the Bcurd. I 
would not care to go so far .as that. I am merely 
giving my own suggestion. The third point I wish 
to come to is the question of amalgamation of the 
Congested Districts Board with the Estates _ Commis- 
sioners, or no amalgamation. I am decidedly of 
opinion that the Congested Districts Board should m 
allowed to deal with the purchase and distribution of 
land in the province of Connaught, 

50409. Sir John Colomb. — But you would not limjt 
it to the province of Connaught — you would include 
Donegal, Kerry, and -West Cork ?— I would include 
those, yes. I would not have the Estates Commis- 
sioners dealing with -Connaught. The Congested 
triots Board has been operating in the parish o 
Knock for -the past nine years, in the way of pur- 
chasing and distributing and improving the land.aM 
I can say it has given every satisfaction. The 
have great confidence in the honesty, integrity, 3 
ability of the Board’s officials. • The chief Land "J 
specter, .Mr. ' Henry Doran, by his courtesy 
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tliv and firmness withal, lias made tlie Board 60420. .Sir Francis Mowatt.— You allowed him Aug. 30, 1907 
j InA resnected. and in my opinion it would be nothing for liis labour? — Nothing for his Labour. ■ — - 

trusted ^ ca i n , m ity if the Board, .after its - 50421; Mr. Sutherland. —How long ago was the Rev. John 

' "'the problem of first planting? — The first planting was about' three Fallon 

amalgamated years ago by the Congested Districts Board, on their 


trusieu ^ 

nothing ^^pejignoe in dealing with the problem of first planting ?- 

SStfM, .lionHi* 1 ’ ’ 


Mei 'where" there are little or no improvements to 'that time, and the trees of the first planting are 
ff * de it makes very little difference whether those growing. • , , 

purchased through the Congested Districts Board 60422. Have many died?— A good many, have 
r rftrou"]! the Estates Commissioners, but in the case 
of those "estates where the holdings require to be im- 
proved' and remodelled, and where a thousand com. 


plications arise in the way of turbary rights, and 
rights of way, and deeds of -assignment, etc., a spe- 


died, and they are supplying their places -again. 
They planted them quite \near the surface, and 
they did not take -root. 

50423. Would you say a third of them have died? 
— I would not say a third of them have died. I am 
of opinion that this scheme of Parish Committees 
’ wonderful possibilities, and I should very much 


cial staff of competent and experienced officials 

already acquainted with the work is most necessary. . * , , , 

Where", therefore, estates of this kind have to be desire to see it extended, 
dealt with, the proper and only Board to deal with 60424. Most Rev. Dr. -O’Donnell. — Allow me to 
them is, in my opinion, the Congested Districts S ay that it greatly helps a Parish Committee' when 
Board. The third 1 point I wish to come to is how it i ias one like you to aid it? — Thank you, my lord, 
to elevate the condition of those living in congested I am convinced that it could he extended to agricul- 
areas, and how to relieve congestion. With regard ture also, and if a Parish Supervisor working under 
to those persons who have already fairly economic this Committee were to superintend the preparation 
holdings, but who manifest .a certain apathy with 0 f the ground, the class of seeds to be set, the 


regard” to improving their social condition, conse- 
quent, no doubt, upon the baneful system of land- 
lordism, where any improvement meant, in most 
cases, an increase of rent, I am of opinion that .their 
social condition can he elevated and dealt with most 
successfully through the Parish Committee Scheme. 
I do not know of any other scheme which has such 
possibilities as this. I have been working in the 
parish of Knock for the past ten years, and the 
change that it has brought about over the whole face 
of the parish is simply marvellous. When we com- 
menced to work the scheme, nine years ago, the cattle 
were in most of the dwelling-houses. We built 
about fifty out-offices the first year, which on .an 
average were estimated at £12 each. We did the 
same in the following years, until every land-holder 
had sufficient accommodation in the way of out- 
offices. We then proceeded to improve the dwelling- 
houses by inserting concrete floors and large — 


proper time to set them, and the class of manures 
suitable to the different soils, .a wonderful advance 
could be made in agriculture in .a few years. 

50425. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You supply the 
Parish Supervisor ? — Now. 

50426. How is he paid? — He gets 10 per cent, out- 
Of the expenditure of the grant of the Board. If 
they .are given £100 grant he -gets 10 per cent: out of 
the amount expended. 

50427. If yon were to employ him as a sort of agri- 
cultural instructor a different form of payment and 
amount of payment would have to he adopted?— 
Yes. 

50428. He would pnactically have to give up his 
whole time to it?— ‘Well, I do not mean to imply that- 
the same man would bo employed, but I say that if 
yon had a scheme of agriculture .working with the 
same supervisor as our present one it would be a 
great success. That is_ all I want to say. I think 


dows. Most of the dwelling-houses .are now pro- * re ally bring agricultural instruction much hearer 
vided with suitable floors and windows, and last year tQ the ]e in that way than by agr i cu it u ral in- 
vre commenced a planting scheme on a small scale, stnictors a ud lecturers. That is my own idea. ' He 
and planted about 20,000 trees. carries out certain plans and specifications, and I 

50410. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The Parish Com- think if agriculture were worked on that principle 
inittee did that? — Yes. _ . , it would be a great success. I think you could make 

50411. How did.' you work that — did you give the a guccess b y working it on that principle. 

.h, B-rt Sid X ,L. jay -id; ™ get £-55-5* t 2: 

louses in case of a higher valuation? — I will deal 


s -many as yon can to plant ?” And they gave ns 
a grant. They said: “We will contribute to you a 
third. Buy the young trees yourselves.” I ordered 
the trees, and I bought them, and the Board said : 
“ Give us the bill of the amount, and w© will pay 
you one-third, and let the district pay the two- 
thirds.” And we did; that, and the Board gave us 
the money— it was only £5 or £6— cheerfully, and 
we planted the trees. 

50412. Tell me how they are growing? — They are 
growing beautifully. The Board gave trees before 
that which were planted, and- they are growing nicely 
allround, land I think after a number of years they 
will be a -decided improvement in tire way of .shelter 
belts all round. 

50413. What are the trees, mainly, that they put 
m the shelter belts? — Austrian pine and Scotch fir. 

50414. Sir John Colomb. — Was it -a condition pre- 
cident to get the trees properly fenced ? — Yea ; we 
Itad to get -a supervisor first to take note that they 


with that further on. It is a great disadvantage, be- 
cause the valuation put upon these poor people is 
quite unfair. I say it is quite unfair to these poor 
people, -the poorest of the poor very often, to have 
a valuation put upon their improvements. I will 
mention it afterwards. 

50430. Do you think that they aTe actually afraid 
to improve on account of that? — They are not de- 
terred from doing it, but all the same it is a great 
obstacle in their way. As a matter of fact, one year 
in one village they built twenty slated- houses in the 
village, and that is within the last year or two ; 
and that shows that they are not terrified so much, 
but it presses very heavily on them. It would 
be impossible to over-estimate the importance of this 
parish scheme in 'the way of educating the people. 
They have to build upon the sites selected, they have 
to carry out the work according to plans and speci- 
-r , - fications submitted, and this in itself is a great 

\vere pr°p erl y fenced, and there were no trees given . ainin „. Then, once they begin to improve, the 
mi there was a certifioate from the supervisor to say Ustf) f ° r impr0Ting g rows -upon them until it be- 


that the fences were properly made. 

50415. Quite right, aiid did you give the tenant 
*•“? trees ? — No ; only that we allowed the tenant one- 
tlurd of the first cost of the trees. 

50416. And it came to this, that a man anxious to 
plant would go to the Parish Committee and say: 

I want to plant this spot?” — Yes. 

50417. Aiid you first saw that it was properly 
fenced?— Yes. 

50418. And then you gave him help? — One-third of 
the price of the trees. 

50419. And that operates in your parish success- 
fuU y Most successfully ; and I think next year 
we will have twice as many. 


taste for improving grows upon 
comes almost a passion. When a man buys -J 
suit of clothes he does not wish to appear in public 
with an old hat or an old pair of boots ; and so, 
when one improvement is made in a premises, ;a 
thousand and one things are crying out for improve- 
ment too. 

50431. Sir John Colomb.— I should like to ask 
you another question. Has it not also the effect of 
being, in a measure, I may say, technical training? — 
Quite so. 

50432. When they in that way, and in their own 
houses, have the advantage of the advice and intelli- 
gence of the supervisor, it is really indirectly a 
technical education? — Quite so. That is what I 
R 2 
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meant when I said training. I quite agree with 
you. , 

50433. I should like to ask you one general question 
with respect to the constitution of the Board and the 
parish committees. Did it ever strike you that those 
who are engaged in parish committee work, embrace 
men who, generally speaking, know the interests, 
difficulties, and general position of congestion ? — Quite 
so. . , 

50434. Did it ever strike you, or if you are prepared 
to give me an opinion I should be glad to have it, on 
the question of nominating members of the Congested 
Districts Board, that if the parish committees, either 
through their chairmen or in some other way, were 
called together to nominate members of the Congested 
Districts Board it would be almost a better machinery 
(ban the nomination by a county council, the members 
of which have to do with large areas uncongested, and 
who have no special knowledge of the congested parts ? 
— No, I would not agree with you. The parish 
committees are only in certain parishes. I see in 
County Mayo they are not in all the parishes, and 
f would. much prefer to have the nomination or elec- 
tion in the hands of the county council when the 
parish committees are only here and there. We only 
get a grant for a year, and one might not be in 
existence next year or the year after. 

50435. When you say there are not many parish 
committees in the congested parishes do you mean 
relatively to the congested parishes or relative to the 
whole county ? — There are many parish committees in 
the congested parishes, but I say there are congested 
places where they do not get a parish committee at 
aU. 

50436. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In that last 
statement of yours about improvements by the people 
you said — “ Then once they begin to improve the taste 
for improving grows upon them until it almost becomes 
a passion. When a man buys a new suit of clothes 
he does not wish to appear in public with an old hat 
or an old pair of boots ; and so, when one improve- 
ment is made in a premises a thousand and one 
things are crying out for improvement too.” That is 
an expression of your own sentiments? — Yes. 

50437. Is it from your own experience and observa- 
tion ? — Yes, my lord. 

It looks like a sentence that might be framed. 

50439. Mr. O’Kelly. — It takes some time to master 
such work as the Congested Districts Board has to 
perform ? — It does. 

50440. And do you think that, that being so, the 
county council would be the best nominating authority. 
Let us say that upon the County Council of Mayo 
we had a representative of the Congested Districts 
Board, and that after his three years of office he had 
not succeeded in bringing certain advantages to his 
district, do you think he would be likely to be re- 
elected ? — Well, I think if the members of the County 
Council were really as broad-minded men as they are 
supposed to be from all the different localities, I 
think they would be broad-minded enough to under- 
stand that if a man has fairly tried to discharge his 
work honestly and faithfully they should be glad to 
continue him again. 

50441. Might not that be obviated by extending 
the period of office to six years ?— I do not mind the 
term, but I am talking with regard to his election, 
which is the only point that I referred to. 

..f 44 . 2 ' ® ut you will say that there is some little 

snaS 7 M ieg n rd t0 W o at 1 was saying ?-Quite so. 
for+W Mr ' B ™— Suppose a man was elected 
for three years, or whatever number of years was usual, 
” J I? T as ? ot , adequate they would be able to find 
somebody else?-Oh, yes. In fact I would rather 
allow him to remain six years. Because he is only 
, le first year or fcwo - and Iie should 
A of working . out his own destiny in the 
T nd S1X years im ght be better, 
bv the those improvements made 

hYd re J0 " h,,tl “ y d ““*> 

fdll-l'thint J ° n “ l5l> £ “ d lhat ““y *»» SMCe»- 
IU1 / l think they were a most wonderful success I 

3“ Board hk’Evary 




and it changed the whole aspect of the count 
the way of cleanliness and tidiness and evervH? 
and it has been a great success. We have nrYv? 8 ’ 
have another one of them. The girls scarJuil* 0 
single day. There was hardly one absent ini 4 
entire six weeks. 111 the 

50446. Sir Francis Mowatt.— D id von i , 
cooking?— Cooking, laundry, and domestic econ™^ 
50447. Domestic economy is rather an inrtpfi^' 
term ?— It is ; but there were cooking and launb^ 
50448. And the tidiness of the home?-Y« , 
look upon that as the best economy, tidyin» un tu 
rooms and keeping the house tasty and olein P "rT 
next point is how to relieve congestion in the case 
those who have not economic holdings. When 
come to deal with the question of how can cot ** 
tion be relieved in the case of those people who It 
living upon small uneconomic holdings, very 
huddled together in a village, we 4 apSjS 
the real problem. The solution in the mouths of all 
is more land and better land. But, when the 
blem comes to be worked out on practical lines a 
great many difficulties have to be met, and a neat 
many obstacles have got to be surmounted Thefirrt 
difficulty is, what lands are to be acquired, and how 
If there are any unten anted lands, or non-residen 
tial farms, xn the neighbourhood of a congested 
townland, those lands should be acquired in the first 
place, and, if necessary, compulsory powers should 
be given to the Board to acquire them, and haw 
them parcelled out in lots of eight or ten acre 
among the small land-holders, so as to make their 
holdings fairly economic. The operations of the 
Board in this direction would, in my opinion he 
likely to be most successful. The experiment 'las 
been tried in the case of two farms in the pariA 
of Knock, and the result has satisfied myself, and 
lias, I believe, satisfied the parties concerned. 

50449. Sir John 'Colomb.— That was carried out 
by the Congested Districts Board?— Yes. I am 

satisfied that most experiments carried out on these 
lines will be successful ; because, when ia tenant has 
already a house and offices and a small holding, the 
additional acres will be a great advantage, and 
although the rent on the new take will probably be 
considerably higher than what he was paying on his 
former holding, still he will be likely to meet his en- 
gagements, and he will find his condition considerably 
improved. While operating on those lines, the Con- 
gested Districts Board has the great -advantage that 
it will not be called upon to spend much of its in- 
come on experiments of this kind, as no houses or 
out-offices have to he erected, and hence the expen- 
diture will not be very considerable. 

50450. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you think that 
the old house on a very small holding would suffice 
for the new enlarged holding? — If it is a tolerably 
decent house, that you have in a great many cases, 
I would keep the old house and add a new plot. And 
in connection with this, I have had the advantage of 
living among them, and I know from the people, and I 
have been going about among the people for the past 
month ; I have been cycling all round, and I find 
the people would like very much to get five or six 
statute acres even two miles away from their houses. 
They would not think that too much, because at pre- 
sent they have to pay high for con-acre, and to send 
cattle • grazing. I would not consider two statute 
miles too far away from a tenant’s house. 

_ 50451. Sir John Colomb. — You mean the addi- 
tional land for enlarging the holding need not neces- 
sarily be contiguous to it? — That is what I mean. 
If they can have it contiguous they will be very well 
satisfied to have it ; but if they can have it within 
two miles of their holdings I think they will he 
quite well satisfied with that. 

50452. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you approve of com- 
mon grazing in the vicinity of congested districts ?- 
Well, I have thought of that, ana I have heard it 
put. It might last for a number of years fairly 
well, ibut I do not think it would have what yon 
might call the principle of permanency in it. It 
would be a good tiling in a case where you cannot 
manage otherwise. It might possibly do for the 
time being, but as a practical settlement it has not, 
to my mind, a permanency, or permanent principle id 
it. 

50453. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it not improving tie 
- ■ , ,. * -- absolute position of the man? — Yes; the only obj«- 

i y instruction there, tion I have to it is that it would not be permanent. 
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*0454 What is the element of absence of perma- 
t>U40 ' j,?— Suppose you form a Committee to hold 
f farm for a number of grazing people, how long will 

• °&0455 d Ever* and^anon ?— It would not satisfy my 

you want individual exclusive possession? 
YAo I think that is the only thing the people 
□L an interest in. There is no permanency in it 
f vou could have a body capable of managing and 
tcenine it it might do. It is a difficult scheme to 
Jj. out, from what I see. 

W4S7 Mr. Kavanagh.— W hat they call common 
grazing is very prevalent abroad? — I do not know 
where it is. 

ImKE’ Sutherland.— And in Scotland. And 
it is the basis of land tenure in Scotland ? — I did not 

^50460 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou do not 
ebiect to it?— I do not object to it by any means 
where getting the land is not practicable _ 

50461 You think that getting the land is a better 

<vstem i Yes ; .but in case you cannot do it I think 

it would be a move . in the right direction. 

50462 It would be a great improvement on their 
present 'state if we had land held in common and 
managed by a committee ?— It would. 

50463 When you told Mr. Kavanagh and Mr. 
Sutherland that you did not think it had any element 
„f permanency in it, perhaps you had in your mind 
(he difficulty of making the committee permanent l— 
Yes I h id ; that was what I intended to bring out. 
That was the great difficulty that I had. 

50464. Mr. Bryce. — But, if you could see your way 
through that difficulty, you would not object?— No, 
not at all. On the contrary. 

50465. It is easily managed?— If you get good 
managers. 

50466. It is easily managed in every place ?— Very 
well ; I have no objection in the world to it. I rather 
like it; but I could not see my way myself to work 

50467. Mr. Sutherland.— -In any case it is tlie man- 
agement of their own affairs ? — Quite so. We must 
next face the problem of those townlands which have 
no farms or unoccupied land adjoining them ; town- 
lands such as are to be met with in the Swinford 
Union, where there may not be an available farm 
within a radius of ten miles, and here we are brought 
face to face with the most tangled portion of the 
skein. Migration would seem to be the sole remedy 
in this case ; but the carrying out of this experiment 
requires very great circumspection, and it is here that 
the Congested Districts Board might be in danger of 
wading out beyond its depth. I have heard it stated 
that one of the characteristics of the Irish peasant, 

1 -specially the Western peasant, is that he is very 
reluctant to leave his home surroundings and his 
neighbours and friends, and that it is exceedingly 
difficult to induce him to migrate to any considerable 
distance. This >s true to a certain extent; but a 
great change is coming over the peasantry, I notice. 
They are becoming more practical and less sentimental, 
owing, no doubt, to their intercourse with social life 
in America, and to the number of emigrants who 
return each year from that country ; and I have no 
doubt that numbers would have very little reluctance 
m migrating, if they could be persuaded that they 
were bettering their condition. But, in most cases, 
the great objection the small tenant farmer lias to 
ungrate is, that he is afraid to face the responsibilities 
of a large holding with high rent, high rates, and a 
large expenditure in the way of working this larger 
holding ; and, in my opinion, the migration tenant 
is wise to think seriously before undertaking those 
responsibilities. 

OU468. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In the parishes with 
w uch you are acquainted is it the fact that many 
<n & t ® ret,u-n ea °h year from America? — Quite so. 

OU469. Do they settle down, or do they visit and 
go away again ? — In the parish I am in you would 


Y )o «uu marry ana settle aown. They leit 

“!*“ wl ‘en they were about sixteen, and, after 
j.i u ._ IIUn g for five or six or seven years in America, 

f le .,“ rn , w ith £100, and many of them with £200, 

Sfw-jn o. 0Wn ’ * or they are sure to get husbands. 

0. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou would define 


£100 or £200 as the price of a husband in Mayo? — .!««. 80, lit 
Quite so. — 

50471. Do any of the men that come back settle bev. John 
down? — Very few of the men. And it is a Dillon, 
strange tiring that they do not send home so 
much money as the girls. The girls arc 
always sure to send home money to their 
fathers and mothers. The men do not send much at 
all. That is my experience. A number of small 
landholders in the parish of Knock were offered 
larger holdings if they wished to migrate. Five of 
them migrated, but the others, when they inspected 
the new holdings, and considered the annuities they 
should pay, demined to do so, as they could not see 
there was any inducement to change. They were 
frightened away chiefly by the high rent they were 
expected to pay. 

50472. Do you say what happened the others? — I 
went round to visit every one of them the week before 
the Commission opened. I called upon them, and had 
a chat for half an hour or an hour with some of them. 

In case a large landholder or farmer is prepared to 
give up his land and migrate, the Congested Districts 
Board should give every encouragement to him to do 
so, as he will be likely to succeed in his new holding, 
and his former lands will come in quite suitable for 
distribution among his former neighbours. But the 
experiment of purchasing a farm and parcelling it 
out into lots of fifteen or twenty acres, and building 
houses, making fences., and migrating a poor class of 
tenants into those holdings is a very dangerous experi- 
ment — dangerous to the community, and dangerous to 
the individuals concerned. It is the opinion of the 
prudent farmers in the country that a scheme of 
migration on those lines is bound to be disastrous 
for the following reasons. 

50473. If you take a tenant and give him an 
enlargement up to fifteen or eighteen acres in this 
parish lie will still have to build fences, paying a 
higher rent or dearer annuity, so that it is not 
peculiar to the migrating tenant, but it appears to 
apply lo any tenant whose holding is materially im- 
proved? — Well, the man who migrates goes to a new 
bolding altogether, and I will show you the difference 
between the two as I proceed. When the land is 
purchased, and fenced and built upon, the migrant 
has to pay an annuity, which in most cases is fifty 
per cent, over the annuity which his neighbours who 
had enjoyed tlisir tenant-right have to pay, and in 
some cases he lias to pay a hundred per cent, in 
excess of his neighbours. I am in a position to give 
an example of this kind, where a farm was pur- 
chased and striped out by the Estates Commissioners. 

A holding on this farm was given to a new tenant. 

He has to pay £1 5s. an acre for this holding, whereas 
the man on the other side of the road, his brother, 
who lived in the family home and who had a tenant 
right in the land, is only paying at the rate of eleven 
shillings or twelve shillings an acre for the same 
quality of land, and there is nothing but a fence 
separating the two holdings. 

50474. Mr. Sutherland. — Was there a bouse on 
that holding ? — There was a house on the holding of 
the man who had to pay 12s. >an acre, and the other 
man, the £1 5s. man, had to build a house besides, 
and it was not included in i-t, and lie will have to 
pay big rates. 

50475. Mr. O’Kelly. — Does that suggest that too 
high a price was given for the unoccupied land ? — 

Tli at is the conclusion I draw at the end of my evi- 
dence. 

50476. Did he get a grant for the house ? — I do not 
think so. I am only putting it as an example. The 
matter of the sale is the difficulty you have to con- 
tend with when you plant men on the soil as they 
are planted now. 

50477. Sir Francis Mowait. — The difference ap- 
pears to be not that he is paying too much, but that 
the next -man to him is paying still less. It might 
be thought that when he migrated from his former 
to his new holding it would make .a difference? — -By 
the way, this man did not migrate at all. He has 
a brother living in the holding, and he got the por- 
tion of the holding on the other side of the road, so 
that he was a migrant properly speaking, but he 
was only planted. And I want to bring out how ho 
is handicapped in the race for 68£ years. Besides, 
the migrant, as -a rule, has to pay rates upon a high 
valuation, the valuation of the slated house amount- 
ing in itself to a few pounds. Now, I consider this 
the greatest grievance in the whole ease ; I mean the 
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valuation. The Board has nothing at all to say to 

this- , . . T 

50478. It is the Government valuation?— 1 may 
tell you how it works out. Where there is a -farm 
valued at £20, and the Board takes possession of that 
farm, they must keep the same valuation still. They 
will divide the farm into four parts of £5 valuation, 
and the tenant coming in will pay this £5 valuation, 
and a house is built, and they slap on him £2 extra 
as the valuation of the house. That is where the 
-great grievance comes in. I was thinking of how to 
deal with this problem, and I think the best sugges- 
tion would be that there should be an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed that for ten or fifteen years those who 
were brought through duality to holdings of that kind 
should not be taxed at all. 

50479. Not to be ratepayers ?— Ratepayers for the 
land, but not for the house. 

50480. You mean that the charge for valuation of 
the house should he deferred? — Should- be altogether 
excluded for ten or fifteen years. I have visited 
their houses, and I found one poor woman paid £4 
18s. in rates alone 

50481. - Is this a migrant ? — Yes, a migrant. She 
has 16 -Irish acres of land. Another, a man valued 
at £20, paid last year £4 6s. That is a very diffi- 
cult. thing for a man with sixteen acres to pay, and 
it works out very unjustly to this poor class of 
people. 

50482. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It comes ex-, 
ceptipnally heavy on them? — It does. 

50483. And they want .all their resources for the 
working of the land ? — Yes ; and that is the prin- 
cipal point I would wish to impress on the Commis- 
sion, the grievance of the valuation that these poor 
men and poor women have to pay. This consideration 
of having to pay higher rates must not be left out of 
sight, for in my opinion the rates are likely to in- 
crease. When the social conditions of -a community 
are improving, more and better roads will be re- 
quired, more and better water will be required, 
more and better lighting will be required, and 
public buildings will be multiplied, and all those 
tilings mean higher rates. Now, if the ordinary 
land-holder who Qias purchased out his holding will 
have enough to do to cope with foreign competition, 
what is to become of those who are paying 50 per 
cent, -additional in rent and taxes, and how can 
they compete dn the open market? In my opinion, 
therefore, any migrant planted on the land must be 
placed fairly on a level with his neighbours, other- 
wise the experiment will spell disaster. This as not 
the- case at present, and therefore I say that the 
system of migration is faulty at root, and should not 
be- extended unless those who are planted on the 
grass farms are given a fair chance of competing 
with their neighbours. But I think the grievance 
comes an principally with regard to the valuation. 
I think -the Board have done everything in their 
power to make the holding as cheap as 'they possibly 


oan. I do not blow taw they can .manage a „ 
because they have used -almost superhuman effw ' 
try to keep down the -annuity as low as tbev 
could. They have made it as small as TMsihW r 
the poor men, but the high valuation h wkj 0 ? 
think will knock them out in the race * 

50484. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I t depend* 
valuation?— It does. P ® ncls on •** 

50485. Sir John Colomb.— It appears to me tl , 
what you advocate is that in the case of a n% a V 
he should not be charged for some time on thn 
ment of his house ? — Yes. S8t,ss ' 

. ®“ 6 - Now. take a cate that yon mentioned w 
just now— that man at the other side of the 
Supposing that the man at the other side 
the road builds a house, would you say that he shout 
not pay, or would not he then have a grievance?— Tfl 
not say that I would take off the valuation hut I 
would defer it for a number of years to give the now 
man a chance. This poor man, put in there hL , 
high rent, and I say, “ Give him a chance-defer the 
valuation for fifteen years.” 

50487. Would you defer putting the tax on the 
individual on the other side of the road?— No - not hr 
any means. I think it would be a most eiormotu 
grievance to exempt a man who is specially benefited 
by the State, but I would exempt the poor nan 
opposite. He is assisted by the State simply because 
he was not able to bve where he was, and the State 
acting as some philanthropic society, has put him 
there to give him a way of living ; and.if you put him 
tnere you should give him a chance of living. 

50488. Sir Francis Mowatt.— We have how dealt 
with the migrant for whom you have asked this 
relief, and we have dealt with the migrant who builds 
Ins own house, and who is not asking for this relief. 
There is a third, the migrant whose land is' enlarged 
and on which enlarged land the Congested Districts 
Board builds a house. How would you treat himf- 
T am not going in for making an exception in his 
case, because I presume, that if his holding is enlarged 
he has got fairly good value, the old holding making 
up for it to a great extent, and I would not exempt 
his house from taxation. 

50489. Mr. Bryce.— Before you go, I should like to 
ask you this question. You have said nothing at all 
about public opinion on the question of migration 
Do you anticipate any difficulty about the public 
opinion of any particular neighbourhood objecting to 
the introduction of migrants from any other parish, 
or another district, or another part of Ireland?— If 
you supplied the wants of the people where they were 
distributing the land I think there would be no public 
opinion against it, their own wants being supplied, 
But I think if you bring in migrants from tenor 
fifteen miles away, and do not supply the wants of 
the people in the first instance, you will have trouble, 
and naturally. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am sure the Commission 
are under great obligations to you for the excellent 
evidence you have given. 


Mr. Thomas Connell examined. 


50491. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Are you a farmer ?- 
Yes; I reside at Bekan. My holding is thirty-fh 
statute acres. My valuation is £11 5s. Mv 0 1 
rent was £24, and my purchase annuity now is £5 17 
tfco & Soa x r a middlem aa when I was payin 

lie £24, aid a tyrant at that. My taldij tfi 

DiuS’ sSf” “, d Warn.!., 8 0» B 

O’Grady * 1 1 WaS Under a mid dleman, Fran 

, 5^ 4 ® 2 - wa ; s , the judicial tenant, and you wei 
Dillon S ei ;n him? - He . held a from Lo 

1.,!^ EeV Dr - held aid, 

did 04 ™ ^nr E IriT^ OW T” y ?«"' 

~ ™ h< 
£ John C oj -°mb.— O riginally yo„ Mt Wi 

befi?i ““atTitf tSS. C Ty ? 7eL e wL r 1“ C ‘ i0 

into court was -£15 7 ent 1561010 1 wer 

doRft. y ° U WGnt lnto what did it coir 


50498. Was your judicial rent £12 when you bought 
your holding? — Yes. 

50499. And the effect of purchase in your case to-' 
that your annual payment was reduced from £12 
£ 5 ? — Yes, to £5 17s. It was £7 4s. under the Ash 
bourne Act, under which I was buying when I siimor 
my purchase agreement, until the Act of 1903 canr 
into operation, when it was lowered another £1 <*-r 
so that my present annuity is £5 17s. 

50500 f At what date, did you actually buy ?— Eight 
or nine years since. 

50501. Mr. Bryce. — You have purchased from the 
Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

50502. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You purchased 
from the Congested Districts Board, and the annuity 
as first fixed, was £7 4s. ? — Yes. 

50503. And the 1903 Act was passed before tbs 
vesting order was made, and you got the benefit ol 
the reduced annuity, which was brought down to » 
17s.-?— Yes. 

50504. In other words, your four per cent, annuity 
made £7 4s., and your 34 per. cent, made £5 17a. f 
Yes. 

50505. Sir John Colomb. — Were any improvement* 
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made on your holding ?— Except what I did myseif ; 

I10 H ^ere any^nade by the Congested Districts 
Board ?— Yes ; the Congested Districts Board drained 

pa 50507. Mr. Bryce— Up to what date was your rent 
i2 gQg^' Then you got a reduction from £24 to £15? 

50509. Mr. O' Kelly. — Before the Act of 1881 was 
nassed ?— Certainly. _ „ 

50510. Was it a voluntary reduction? — Well you 
mav eail it voluntary— we forced it out of him. 

50511. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do you wish to 
, jl ug ?— Although nearly every perch of our parish is 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board it 
is still very congested. There is one townland 
there the townland of Larganboy, which has sixty- 
four tenants, and their average valuation, I believe, 
is about £1 15s. or £1 16s. There is a large gross 
farm purchased by the Congested Districts Board 
lately that as still undivided, and; it would be well 
if those people could get patches of it and be migrated, 
because they cannot be happy while they are as at 
present. I wish some of you would go see this land. 

50512. Mr. Sutherland. — Where as it ■?— Between 
Knock and Ballyhaunis. 

50513. Sir John Colomb. — Who is the landlord of 
this grass land ? — It was Mr. Knox, from Ballina, 
that sold this island farm. 

50514. And you and those who want to get the 
,rass lands are purchasing owners on the Dillon 
Estate ?— On the Taafie Estate that they purchased 
lately. The rents are not fixed yet. 

50515. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— S ir John 
Colomb wanted to know whether you and others 
like you who would like to migrate to that 
land on the Taafie Estate are tenant pur- 
chasers on the Dillon Estate ? — I did not say 
they want to migrate to this farm. I only sug- 
gest it is in the neighbourhood of this Larganboy. 

I am not speaking for myself, but for those parti- 
cular tenants. Although we are bought out iby the 
Congested Districts Board we are still congested, and 
I believe the large majority of them would migrate 
to other places provided they got good holdings. 
Their holdings at present are too small, and the 
family must migrate to England annually. 

50516. Would the other tenant purchasers whose 
holdings are too small agree to surrender their pre- 
sent holdings for the enlargement of neighbouring 
holdings and go to better holdings at a distance?— 
A great many of them would, provided they were 
satisfied with wliat they got. .Some time ago it was 
not. the case, but migration is growing in the 
■country. 

50517. You think that the feeling against it is dis- 
appearing ? — I think so ; myself for instance. 

50518. Mr. Bryce. — You would not mind migrat- 
ing?— Not if I thought I could improve my present 
■condition. 

50519. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think that 
tenants who have been dealt with by tlie Congested 
Districts Board, and for whom the Board has. done 
wliat it could, would be more inclined to migrate 
than tenants who have not been so dealt with : do 
■you think that the fact of their improvement makes 
dhem still more inclined to migrate than, they were 
Before?—! I know that that is so. 

50520. Mr. Bryce.- — You would not mind migrat- 
ing to Roscommon if you thought you could improve 
.your position ? — I have no great love for Roscommon 
•until they give up cattle driving. 

50521. Sir John Colomb. — If you went to Roscom- 
mon do you think that they would drive you the 
same as they drive the cattle ? — I don’t think they 
would, but there were some grass lands in the Knock 
neighbourhood to which the Congested Districts Board 
imported people, and we did not consider that fair. 
Ihfi y imported them from other parishes, and left the 


people in the neighbourhood with very small patches, Aug. 30, 1907. 
which the people in the neighbourhood did not con- — 
sider at all tail-. Jp- T1 ”'“ 

50522. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think that Connell, 
those in the neighbourhood should be first provided 
for? — That is my opinion. 

50523. "When the people in the neighbourhood were 
fairly well provided for would you object to these 
other people coming in? — Not if the neighbourhood 
was provided for first. 

50524. You would not expect any sons of farmers 
to get holdings before these people? — No, bnt where 
the people on the spot were congested, and they im- 
ported others, we did not consider that they acted 
fairly. 

50525. Mr. Bryce. — The question of what is fairly 
provided for is a question of degi-ee? — Just so. 

50526. There must be differences of opinion, and 
even the best organisers, like the inspectors of the 
Congested Districts Board, might occasionally not 
take the same view as the people themselves as to 
what was fairly provided — They hardly ever do. 

You heard Father Fallon and Canon Stephens speak 
about tlie Robe. I might say that I live at the 
source. There is a lot of our parish flooded with 
that river. Sometimes the flood which occurs lower 
down backs up towards the source. 

50527. Mr. O’Kelly. — What is tlie condition of 
the Robe at present? — I cannot toll about further 
down than Kilknock. It has flooded this year many 
acres, especially of tillage land. 

50528. It is one of those places that you suggest 
the Commission might see ? — Yes ; I only wish they 
would see this place and the townland of Larganboy. 

They would get more evidence in that way •chan we 
could give them in a week here. There is another 
property not sold yet, Mr. More O’Farrell’s. I had a 
letter from some .of the tenants. They are flooded 
very badly, and the land is highly rented. They 
have to go three and four miles for turbary. That 
is in Belliskra and Creevagh. It is between Bally- 
haunis and Claremorrds, about the railway. 

50529. It is not very far from the Triston Estate ; 
part of it adjoins the Triston Estate? — That is another 
estate that is congested, although in the hands of the 
Congested Districts Board. Larganboy is near the 
Mannan Lake, which does great harm. It is about 
two Irish miles north-west of Ballyhaunis. It is on 
the Taafie Estate. Some time ago the Commissioners 
were negotiating to buy the Taafie Estate. On account 
of that townland they would not buy it. They thought 
it was not security for the purchase money. They 
have now bought the whole estate, but it is not vested 
in the tenants yet. 

50530. Mr. Sutherland. — What does require to ! >e 
done to the River Robe 1 — To drain it by lowering llie 
bed of it, cleaning the river and taking tlie water 
away. 

50531. Sir John Colomb. — Were you the tenant 
before 1879, or your father? — I was the tenant since 
1865. 

50532. And can you tell us — because the difference 
between the old and the present payment is rather 
startling — how you managed to pay £24 for your 
holding? — I can. Because the produce of the 
holding nearly all went to the landlord. The people 
are living better now than they were then, and they 
are better clothed. 

50533. Mr. Sutherland. — The tenant gets more and 
the landlord gets less? — Yes. 

50534. Mr. O’Kelly. — T hat is a very wise arrange- 
ment ? — Yes. 

50535. Sir John Colomb. — Was the middleman a 
business man, a shopkeeper, or what? — He was an 
agent for three or four landlords. He was agent for 
tne Taafie Estate, and a very bad agent be was. He 
said once that a high rent was the best manure that 
was ever put out on land. There is a man living at 
Larganboy who can tell you that if you go down to 
see him. 


Mr. Luke Prendergast, examined. 


50536. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W her do you live ?— 
,7; ' °°^ stoc k- My holding is eight acres. My 

iha r ^ le< * ’ m y w ito died first. I was in England 
?■ S1X years ago. I was left with four little 
rpnans. I could not go to England since then, 
j lather died two years afterwards, and he bought 


a little bit of a holding from Colonel Browne seventeen J] 1 ' D»k« 
yearn ago. It was 2 acres 1 rood. When my father l’rendergast 
died Colonel Browne did not drive out my stock out of 
this little place. Then ! I served him with a notice 
to have a fair rent fixed on my place, and he then 
deprived me of this little field of 2 acres 1 rood. 
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Ami. 30 1907. 50537. You liad no property in it. You merely had 

' ' — nn understanding that your father should buy it? — 
Mr. Luke Yes. I looked after my father to the best of my 

1 ‘rendergswt. knowledge, and when my father died Colonel Browne 

brought me to Ballinrobe, on the 13th of last April, 
and he decreed me for the possession of this 2 acres 
1 rood. 

50538. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And then you 
had remaining the eight acres? — Yes. I carried clay 
on my back in a basket from my father’s holding to 
this little field. When we were in Ballinrobe, before 
Judge Murphy, and he asked Colonel Browne what 
sort of cattle I had on this field, and the latter said, 
six horned cattle, from the 14th of February to the 
13th of April, which was not true, as I had nothing 
but two suckling calves. 

50539. You have three of your family in America ? 
— Yes, sons. 

50540. Others migrate to England — how many of 
them ? — Two. 

50541. They come back? — They do in the winter. 

50542. Do they live on the same holding with yon ? 


—One of them does. The other is married „„ i 
near Balia. married, ami li m 

50543. Do they work on this farm ? — One dees i 
with me. along 

50544. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat el® a 
wish to tell ns On Colonel Browne’s Estate IS 
tenants are anxious to purchase the <rrn« , , 
There are several tenants living on the estate h 
very congested condition, but it is not scheduU * 
account of the large number of grass farrm , °1 
Colonel Browne i, in 

grazing lands and we live for the most part ' ! 
cutaway bog and our holdings are very Li!! he 
Colonel Browne does not live at homeland th” 01 ? 11 ' 
is heedless and forgetful of the severe Ufe^f 0 * 
people, especially in the winter time. All the H 
go to England and slave there for six or nine 
of the year. I was there myself and hS to S 
with others of my country, in in b.™ a £ltf 
houses, where there was no such thing as a y ! 
hoi£ aC ° WhCre V En 8 lishman would not put’ij 


Mr. Mark Wat.dron examined. 


50545. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
side? — At Killean, Ballindine. I farm 29 statute 
acres. My valuation is £12 and my rent £14. I 
was paying £26 8s. before the Land Act of 1881. 
The landlord was good enough to take off 6 acres at 
that time and to raise the rent from £18 to £27 8s. 
I represent about sixty-four tenants and I speak for 
them and myself. I am a tenant on Lord Oran- 
more’s Estate. I have about the largest holding on the 
property. There were about fifty tenants of the pro- 
perty who held on an average 15 acres of land and 
about forty who were migrated who held about the 
same amount from good and arable land in a place 
called Carrowlena to a place called Killeen, where 
there were tenants living in a congested estate. 

50546. Sir John Colomb.— When were the fifty 
tenants evicted ?— Between 1862 .and 1866. Their 
holdings were divided, and parts given to those who 
were migrated. I have seen two families compelled 
to live under the same roof in Killeen, which on an 
average had only about five acre English holdings of 
reclaimed bog. This migration scheme was carried 
out by Lord Oranmore about 1862 to 1866, before we 
got fixity of tenure. The tenants were promised the 
grass of a cow and calf on good pasture at £2 a 
year ; now they have to. pay £3 on. barren, unhealthy 
land, where a good many of the cattle die annually, 
they were promised by giving up peaceable posses- 
sion that lus lordship would give them the place of 
a cow and ia calf on good arable land. When they 
got possession he charged them £4 on one farm. 
That was too good, and he chased them from that, 
an ^_ c “f lg ed -them £3 on had mountain land. 
t &054 Z; Wci !® y ou a tenant on the estate yourself ?— 
I am there still. 

1 „ST' A. re y ° u s P eal . iin S "’flu* you know abso- 
T y Tie cows 

sit! “ , S" 1 ™" and other diseases. There are 

13,8 P“P»*'‘y let to invading gnazi.r, 
™ Property, while thofe is only 

taunts 3 °ti, ” 4 U , aor ? the h * nd » of ‘>>0 

tenants. The arable land of the property is in the 

hands of the graziers, while the tenantry are living 
® ? aWles ? £ ^ The tenants who 

this T cted bad about 2 i°°0 acres of 

L„tfr, ,al } d in their possession. I can show the 
*“ ct ® of the houses they were evicted from. There 
are some of those tenants and their representatives 
Wd g Ov 3l ° VelS 111 little villa € e °r Ballindine. 
ifnd °wW 01 n n0W f ants to claim tihis demesne 
land where -these tenants were evicted. The 

S "hfs T 1 t °- da y- He never of- 

hi i d f ? r sa 2 e ’ j ut when approached by the 
tenants he barely offered as much as would brine 
their -holdings to the area of 12 acres English. He 
gives no material employment; whatever he does 
8 5 f)Ma gl r. en t0 xmported Englishmen and Scotchmen. 
thft+L ' i y ° U th ? Commission to understand 

ss Sk’ssBaste^* 1 - •» 

fcS 50 ' 1118 8 ™* i<,r P">P°rtta?— Tire great bulk of 

®° i wisb the cionunission to tinderetond 

that the labourers employed by Lord Onmmorea re 


mostly English and Scotchmen ?— I think themaioritr 
are. 

50552. You mean the greater number?— Yes. I 
don’t mean to say that .those who are doing the dirk 
work are English -and Scotch, but anybody who has a 
fancy job is either English or -Scotch. 

50553. What do you call a fancy job ?— Gardening 
milling, looking after forests, rabbit-trapping-i« 
are fancy jobs. 

50554. Do you mean that the special men engage! 
in the saw-mill or at game-keeping, or do yon mean 
that the actual labourers are mostly English and 
Scotch ? — They are, because any man who won’t work 
for 8s. a week, he will go to England or Scotland for 
him. 

50555. Mr. Sutherland.— D oes he pay them more! 
—No, but when they go over 8s. a week he know 
that English -and Scotchmen won’t work for that, an i 
he will have them for the high money when it is 
going. That is my point. I never worked a day lor 
him, and I hope I never will, but this is the evidence 
of what the tenants complain of, and I am witness id 
it myself. I have no ill-feeling towards him, bat I 
come here to tell the truth, -and wilL • The tenants an- 
very poor, living a, hand-to-mouth existence, and 
depending on the mercy of the shopkeeper. In bad 
years like this the crops are a total failure. He 
tenants would never he able to live only for the sup- 
port they get from their exiled friends and children 
in America. Owing to the smallness of the holding' 
and continuous tillage the . land is exhausted, and 
produces potatoes and other vegetables in a rotten 
state, often unfit for human use. The drainage of 
the River Robe and its tributaries would greatly 
benefit the people of my parish. There is enormous 
damage done yearly by -the overflowing of the river- 
Often £100 worth of hay and other crops are swept 
away. I heard a farmer saying if it was cleared it 
would benefit him £100, and he said he would not 
be unwilling to pay a good part of it. 

50556. Do you think that an this district the prtt- 
pects axe so bad that the crops this year are gom? 
to be >a total failure? — They are bad by continued 
cropping in poor boglaaid. It is the same as throwing 
water on a drowned rat to be cropping it at all. 

50557. Sir Francis Mowatt. — This is a bad year- 
Every year is bad by continued cropping on little 
patches of land that you cannot have a change witn. 
When a man is sowing a little patch every year of 
the breadth of a table -he cannot have a crop on it. 

50558. Sir Francis Mowatt.: — You would not like 
to give us the name of the farmer who would be w 
ling to contribute towards the cost of draining uw 
river? — I would if you press me. The area of <» 
farm is 200 acres, and about 20 acres of it is an- 
nually flooded. ,, a* 

50559. What you really w>ant to bring before 
Commission is that these people cannot live decenuj , 
on their present holdings, and you thnk that the w 
gested Districts Board or some other Departm 
should have power of purchasing the grass lands* ^ 
untenanted lands, and adding them to the. 8 ®* 3 
holdings of tenanted lands m such quantities 
would make them economic? — That is the wet. 


I 
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Mr. David Jordan examined. 


A tig. :S0, 1907 


50660 Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are a farmer? 
_Y eg I have 8J* acres; my valuation is £4 2s. 
Wb have purchased. The Congested Districts Board 
' ® chased the Dillon Estate surrounding our pro- 
"V There are tliirty tenants on our estate, 
which belongs to the Rev. Thomas Wallace, of 
Rooters town, County Dublin. We purchased before 
the sale of the Dillon Estate. It is at Lecarrow, 
ear Ballyhaunis. There are no grass lands on the 
estate which could be purchased, and we are excluded 
hv the Congested Districts Board from any privilege 
on the Dillon Estate by which our holdings might be 
enlarged from the surrounding farms. 

50661. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Is not it so that the people 
contiguous to these grazing farms would have a prior 
claim to them?— Yes, but they got their holdings en- 
larged, we want; to be brought under some statute 
that would give us the privilege of getting our hold- 
ings enlarged. 

50562. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean to say that 
purchasing annuitants want the Congesced Districts 
Board to confer on them the same benefits as those 
conferred on people who have not purchased? — Yes. 
The turbary is under the same auchority, and we 
should get some privilege of getting it on the sur- 
rounding estate. There is a property not yet pur- 
chased by either the Board or the Commissioners, and 
it may be purchased, and we may be supplied from 
that. 

50563. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would some of 
you be willing to migrate to a distance so as to leave 
their farms for the enlargement of the uneconomic 
holdings of thelir neighbours? — Yes. The greatest 

grievance is the want of turbaiy. For forty years 
before the Dillon Estate was purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board we had the right of cutting 
turbary on the Dillou Estate on payment- of five 
shillings a yealr. When the Board purchased the 
Dillon Estate we were excluded from the bogs, and 
we were not even allowed to buy any from them. 

50564. The turbary was divided among tenant-pur- 
chasers on the Dillon Estate? — Yes. They supplied 

some of the tenants on the estate from year to year. 
Now, they have even gone to the fifth place for turf. 
We had to shift from time to time to am. inferior 
quality and to expend a considerable amount of labour 
in some cases in order to get a sufficient supply from 
soft bogs, and we wish to be brought under some 
Board, the Congested Districts Board or the Estates 
Commissioners, by which we would be entitled to get 
our turbary, without which the land is of very little 
use to us. 

50565. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Of course you would 
be prepared to pay an increased annuity ? — By all 


means. 

50566. Would you be prepared to give up your pre- 
sent holding and place yourself at the disposal of the 
Congested Districts Boar-d ? — Yes, provided I got some- 
thing to improve my condition. 

50567. Mr. Bryce. — What price did you pay when 
you bought ; you bought under the Ashbourne Act ? — 
I bought under - the Act of 1896 and paid eighteen 
years' purchase of second term rents. 

50568. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Of your four 
acres how much is arable? — About three and a half 
acres are arable. There aw several other acres that are 
useless either for grass or hay. There are large hold- 
ln gs according to the area given down against us, 
but they are unfit for grass or hay. The surface was 
carried away and nothing was left for the improve- 
m Vn the holding. 

50569. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understood that 
your total holding was four acres ? — I meant that for 
arable land. 

50570. What is the total acreage of your holding? — 
About eight and a half acres. Some of it is held 
1,l *be rundale system. 

• ck*‘ Mr. Bryce. — Is any of it held in common 
with others? — Pare is divided by agreement with the 
cnants, and part of it is held under the rundale sys- 
em, and the greater part of the holdings vary from 
iwo and a half to fifteen acres on that estate, but the 
greater part of these acres is cutaway bog with nothing 
etc for reclamation. It was neglected by the land- 
ord and the mud was carried away and nothing left 
u ut the rocks. 

** ave you any cattle? — I have three alto- 
K np f, a cow and two calves. 


50573. Where do you feed those? — I buy grass amy- -' Ir- David 
where I cam get it. I send c-hem sometimes to Ros- 
common. 

50574. You do not feed them on your own holding ? — 

I could not do so. I keep a cow and two calves. It 
is as much as I could keep there. It is principally 
by hand-feeding with shop stuffs that I keep them. 

50575. Sir John Colomb. — Have you any other busi- 
ness besides fanning? — No. 

50576. You live entirely by your farm ? — Yes, and 
by the help of my sisters away in America. 

50577. What is your annuity? — £2 8s. 10 d. 

50578. What was your -rent before purchasing? — 

£3 7s. 6 d. 

50579. You purchased under the Act of 1896 ? — Yes ; 
in the year 1900. 

50580. Do you intend to claim the decadal reduc- 
tion or go on paying the same annuity for the shorter 
period? — I will ask for the decadal reduction. 

50581. You will be entitled to do that in a few 
years? — Yes. 

50582. At the time you purchased there was no idea 
of providing enlargements for the tenants on that 
estate? — No. The Boaird did not penetrate to our 
locality, and we had no knowledge of the purposes 
or intentions of the Board. 

50583. You are anxious that some public authority 
like the Board should be facilitated in improving 
your condition ? — Yes. 

50584. You have conveyed that some of the tenant- 
purchasers would be willing to migrate to considerable 
distances ? — Yes. 

50585. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You told us you had 
a cow and two calves? — Yes. 

50586. I did not quite understand subsequently 
whether you had to send the cow and two calves away 
dr whether you kept these on your holding and sent 
away others to Roscommon? — When they come to two 
years old they are sent on to grazing farms in. Ros- 
common or other places. 

50587. What distance do they go? — Sometimes 
thirty miles. 

50588. Sir J ohn Colomb. — What would happen you 
if there was no grazing farm to send to? — I am sure I 
could not tell you what I would do. I should live on 
whatever vegetables would grow. 

50589. It would be a very serious damage to your 
farming if there were no grazing lands co send them 
to? — Yes, under the circumstances. 

50590. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the grazing 
lauds to whic/h you send your cattle were added by any 
means to your farm would not the difficulty disappear? 

— It would. 

50591. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would not it be far better 
for you if you had in your possession at a reasonable 
rent the grazing lands to which you have to send 
your cattle? — It would, but it is not convenient with- 
out migrating. 

50592. If you had migration the question would be 
solved? — Yes. We would migrate willingly. 

50593. Mr. Bryce. — Where are your sisters? — In 
America. There aire four of them. 

50594. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would you have any objec- 
tion to go to Roscommon ? — No. 

50595. What kind of reception would you goo when 
you got there? — That would have to leak out after- 
wards. 

50596. What do you think the general attitude of 
public feeling would be? — In some places where the 
grazing farms are small they would naturally wish 
to keep them for themselves. 

50597. Would you apprehend any. unkind feeling 
towards you if you were co go- to a district where the 
local people fancied they had a better claim than 
you had? — No. I would not. 

50598. You don’t think that that feeling is existing? 

— I don’t think it is. There might be individual 
cases, but not many. 

50599. You think that public opinion is beginning 
to have a better appreciation of what public policy 
ought to be in connection with these matters? — Yes. 

The public leaders are advocating that course. 

50600. Would you be surprised to hear that a very 
prominent man in Roscommon said a short time ago 
the congests from a distance should not be admitted 
so long as sons of tenants from a distance might be 
planted on the land on which chose congests would 
be placed?— I would not be surprised. Individual 
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. 80 1907. cases always exist, but that does not apply to the 

' ‘ 1 ’ generality of cases. 

Mr. David 50601. Sir Francis Mow act.— O f course that is a 

Jordan. subject that, must be continually discussed between 

small tenants here. Should you say that the general 
■feeling of the small tenants if they were offered mi- 
gration would be much the same as you have ex- 
pressed to us, that if in a neighbouring county they 
can be supplied with holdings which would better their 
lot they would be quite prepared, as far as they tell 
you, to run the risk and go ? — Yes ; they would be. It 
would be much better to advocate the removal of those 
most industrious tenants and those better-off tenants 
who would be better able to farm the large farms than 
the small tenants. 

50602. Mr Kavanagh. — Your holding is in randale ? 
— Part. 

50603. You purchased under the Ashbourne Act? — 
Under tho Land Purchase Amendment. Act of 1896. 


50604. Had not you to have a map of your holding 
which you purchased ? — We wore supplied with no 
maps. We purchased direct from the landlord. 

50605. I suppose than you know actually where your 
holding is? — Yes. 

. 50605a. — A nd it is in. different places? — It is in 
three different places. 

50606. Sir John Colomb. — Although you have no 
map your farm was inspected before tho sale? — Yes, 
it was. 

50607. Therefore, all the circumstances of your hold- 
ing were thoroughly well known to the (inspector? — 
Yes. 

50608. Mr. O’Kelly. — They were inspected, of 
course, for security and not for re-arrangement ? — No ; 
it was inspected on behalf of the landlord, and then 
by the Land Commission. 


50609. Do you think it was a wise proceeding to 
purchase in that maimer considering that the Con- 
gested Districts Board might have been asked to inter- 
vene? — If we had undetstood at the time we should 
not have purchased except through the Congested 
Districts Board. 

50610. Sir John Colomb. — You had a paper setting 
out exactly what your position would be with re- 
gard to the land when you purchased ; did you 
understand what -was going to be yours when you 
purchased ? — Yes. 

50611. And was that given to you on paper? — Yes. 

50612. Did that state that part of your farm was 
rundale, intermixed with others?— No description of 
the farm- was given. 

50613. Sir Francis Mow axt.— T here was no little 
drawing of your holding ?— No. 

' , 50614. Mi\ O’Kellt. — You say that immediately 
the Congested Districts Board purchased the Dillon 
property your friends on the Wallace Estate, were 
deprived of the privilege which they formerly had 
with regard to turbairy ? — They were. 

50615. Tdl me exactly tile tacts!— The facts a» 
that TO m denied «» use of jurbary on the lions 

,0t ^ I 1 "™" 1 * 

50616. With whom were you accustomed to make 
atrauBement, for turbary for five ■hilling, a your!— 
With the bailiffs on the Dillon Estate. 3 

50617. The Congested Districts Board pnrehased 
mil- right? tS d Ul “ b<UllS “ dl! »'l>P«»red!— Ye., and 

'Wkeany representations to the 
?““ 1 .** «• coaitinuance of your 
£ , rhf _W “ m * d S. “Presentations to the Biarf 
forth * we 7 ™ >* ™ purchased exclusriely 

for -the tenants on tho Dillon Estate, and Hint out 
siders would not be allowed in on the estate 

506119. Would yon describe the tenant, on the 

yea^hS haT 

as outsiders Ve They 
d).d not live on the Dillon Estate. Therefom +3 
were not entitled to turbaiy on the Dillon Fsta tl 

£•£* ° f ** ? oa »f» 0 ®^ saS tliaSo DmS 

SStff imtoh ‘ 5ai «■* a. 

. you did was to arrange with the 


bail/iff on the Dillon Estate every vear that , ,, 
be enabled to cut turf?— Yes. ‘ youwo »U 

50622. It was a year-to-year arrangement ?-V«. 
50623. And now you cannot get in and 
obliged to go for turf to a morn inconvenient dil 
tance?— Yes, and to take turf of inferior 
sometimes after a considerable amount of labour 1 
pended on the bog. We are deprived of that ei " 
50624. But you don’t claim that you had » v. 
to the Dillon bog. All you claim ii, 
accommodation of which the purchase of the Diii„ 
Estate deprived you? — Yes. • on 

50625. Mr. O'Keiuy.— A nd the coiivemeaco enierf 
for forty years would naturally suggest if it did w 
altogether prove a right?— We could not claim » 
right on it. 


: t TJ: lg e,n 3°y ec * unchallenged 

this privilege for forty years would naturally di- 
gest to the minds of an unsophisticated people 
existence of a right ?— Yes, and besides that we did 
not pay it for part of the forty yearn, but only for 
fourteen or fifteen years. It was understood that 
there was some aflramgement by the landlord that we 
were to get turbary on the Dillon Estate. 

50627. Mr. Bryce.— You will understand that the 
first duty of the Congested Districts Board is towards 
tho tenants on the Dillon Estate itself, and as it is 
calculated that this turbary will not last more than 
forty or fifty years, they are bound to preserve the 
turbary for the tenants on the Dillon Estate ?— That 
excludes us from any rights. 


50628. The Congested Districts Board had to look 
forward and see that the tenants on the Dillon Estate 
who were buying their plots at a particular annuity 
should have a continuance of turbary for a length of 
time, whereas if all estates were allowed to get tur- 
bary the turf on the Dillon Estate might come to an 
end very soon?— There is as good an estate within 
a radius of three or four miles, and there are three 
bogs on which the tenants of the Wallace Estate got 
turbary, and there were some who had bog attached to 
their holding, though judicial tenants were left suffi- 
cient bog for three. 

50629. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I don’t understand 
that you bring any charge against the Congested D» 
tricts Board ? — No ; I am bringing a charge against 
the Act of Parliament. 


50630. What you say is that you have been de- 
prived of a convenience that you enjoyed for many 
years. The result has been to leave you in a worse 
position, and you therefore suggest very properly that 
some arrangement, whether by legislation or not, 
should be come to by which you could again get your 
turbaiy on sufficient payment, that is the extent of 
your evidence ? — And some of them who surrendered 
the bog on easy terms to the Congested Districts Board 
were allowed as much bog attached to their holding 
as could supply us. 

50631. Mr. O’Kelly. — When you say surrendered 
what do you mean — they never had a right of 
turbary? — These people had. They had judicial 
tenancies. Because they relinquished their rights fo 
the bog they have been left more than supplies their 
holdings, and it is from that we are supplied. 

50632. Do you say that the Congested Districts 
Board deprived the tenants on the Wallace Estate 
of anything to which they had through a judicial 
tenure? — No. I refer to tiiose tenants on the Dillon 
Estate who surrendered their bog on easy terms, and 
who have them attached to their holdings. It > s 
from them we get a supply. 

50633. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You do got a 
supply there now ? — Sometimes. I have had to go to 
five different places during the last seven years. 

50634. You appreciate what Mr. Bryce put to yon, 
that the Board, or any other authority selling to 
tenants on an estate, is bound to see that the 1 tenant 
purchasers on that estate for a fair number of years 
to come shall have a supply of turbary ? — Yes, • 

50635. At the same time it lias been a considerable 
hardship to you not to have access to their turbary? 
•—Yes. 

50636. You consider that some of those who have 
got turbary have got more than they require ?—Y« 
It is from these: people that we get our supply at 
present. 
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Mr. Patrick Clarke examined. 


Aug. 30, 1907. 


cneffi Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat are you?— I 
° a herd. I am a tenant now under the Con- 
"“Li Districts Board at Ballyglass. My holding is 
SSmtv-four acres. The valuation is £11 5s., and the 
1 . in 15s. They put a big. fine on me. 
re «ifi/58 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W as it to be 

Win money?— Yes, £50. 

P 50639 You had no land before?— No. I was a 
herd. Half of my twenty-four acres is bog. 

50640. It is very cheap at £50 ? — I don’t know. 
5064i' Sir John Colomb. — You were not forced to 
make that arrangement. You entered into an ar- 
vancement for your own advantage according to your 
own judgment with the Congested Districts Board — 
is that so?— Yes. ' 

50642. What is your complaint? — My complaint is 
that my neighbour, another herd, got thirty-four 
acres of land, and they did not charge him any fine 


50643. That is bringing in other people’s business. 
We can only get your evidence on your own business. 
You made this arrangement because you thought it 
a good arrangement. Your complaint is that an- 
other man made a better bargain than you?— They 
are giving to other people who made no bargain. 

50644. Giving to other people who had land ? — They 
took away my way of living from me. I had a better 
way of living then than now. 

50645. Sir Francis Mowatt. — T hat is what you 
complain of? — I want to get the fine back. 

50646. Would it meet your views equally if the 
fine was put on the other men? — No; I don’t want 
money to go on any man. 

50647. Sir John Colomb. — If the otheT men had 
paid a fine would you have any complaint at all? — 
They gave me £20 back last April, and put it on 
the rent. 


50648. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You were „ Patrick 
originally charged £50 on coming into that tract of ciarke. 
land, seeing that you had no land at all before 
that ? — Yes. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — So what you have done is 
paid a fine of £30, and had your annuity increased to 
meet the £20. 

50650'. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That £20 was 
given back to help you to stock? — No. 

50651. What did you do with it ? — They put it back 
on the purchase money. 

50652. Did you stock your land? — Yes, as well as 
I could. 

50653. Had you stock before you came there? — Yes. 

I had a few beasts. 

50654. Sir John Colomb. — Are you living in the 
house you occupied as herd? — Yes. 

50655. Was there anything done to your house? — 

No, but they gave me a grant to do so. * 

50656. Did. they fence your land ? — They had only 
one ditch to make on my land. 

50657. They did that? — They did. 

50658. You had no land before? — No land. 

50659. Therefore, there had to be land enclosed for 
you ? — Yes. 

50660. Sir Francis Mowatt: — How much did they 
grant you towards the improvement of your house ? — 

I got a free grant from the Congested Districts Board 
of £10 towards improving my house, and borrowed 
£12 for room. The £12 is added' to my purchase 
money. I had only one room. There were nine of u& 
sleeping in the one room. I had to make a little 
room myself. 

50661. Mr. Sutherland. — Are you worse of! than 
before? — I am sure I was as well off before. 

50662. You are quite prepared to give it up ? — No. 

I will not give it up now. 


Mr. Thomas Connor examined. 


50663. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
side?— Ballinamalla. I am an evicted tenant on the 
estate of Mr. Isidore Burke. In 1881 there were 
forty-five tenants evicted on the estate in one day. 
My father-in-law took up my holding, and afterwards 
gave it back to my wife, his daughter. The area was 
thirteen acres ; the rent was £7 14s. No rent was 
fixed. 

50664. Do you pay that rent every year ? — Yes. 

50665. What do you mean by saying that no rent 
was fixed ? — I did not go into court. I got a holding 
at Ballinasalla. My old holding was only valued 
at £79, and I had to pay £61 with this £79 for the 
new holding. 

50666. You gave up the old holding and you got a 
new holding and had to pay £61 for the change? — I 
paid £31 down, and £30 in addition with the rent. 

50667. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that £79 
was decided to be the tenant’s interest in the farm 
you gave up ? — Yes. 

50668. And £61 was the value of the tenant’s in- 
terest in the farm you took up ? — Yes. My new 

holding comprises thirty-six acres of 'inferior land. 
My rent is £16 10.?., and my valuation is £21. The 
rates are high in the Claremorris Union. It will be 
J«ry hard for me to pay all. I have to go five miles 
turbary. I hope you will recommend that the 
£31 fine will be refunded to me to enable me to start 
the world anew. 

50669. Are you paying rent to your landlord or to 
the Congested Districts Board ? — I am paying to the 

,nd Commission. I was thinking that they might 
refund me that money. 

• Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The valuation 

is £21 and the instalment is £16 10a. ? — My valua- 
tum is too high. 

50671. The new holding us pretty good? — Some of 
am * SO!rie bad - 

four * ^ ow muc h of it aire you tilling? — Three or 
threa^ '® ow i° n g are yon in possession? — Over 

50674. Are you tilling more than before you came 
, * was tilling more before I came there. . I 

aa no crop there the first year I came. It is very 
hard for me to live there at all. 


50675. Mr. O’ Kelly. — If you got back your fine 
would you be willing to have your annuity increased 
accordingly ? — Yes, I would. 

50676. Sir John Colomb. — Were you in your hold- 
ing at £7 14a. before you got under the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. Here is the old receipt. ( Pro- 

duces receipt). 

50677. You had the old holding and were evicted 
from it ; then your father-in-law got it and gave it 
to your wife? — Yes. 

50678. Has your wife that holding still, or did she 
make it over to yon ? — She made it over to me. 

50679. The holding you were evicted from is the 
holding that was valued at £79 ? — Yes. 

50680. Who valued it at £79? — The Land Com- 
mission. 

50681. How long after the eviction was it until 
your father-in-law handed the holding to your wife? 
— From November until May. 

50682. In a few months you were practically re- 
stored to the holding from which you had been evicted ? 
— I was put in as a caretaker, and ho was keeping 
half otf it for a long time until his son got married 
and he assigned half of it to his son. When I heard 
that I turned round and said his son would not come 
there any more. That is how I took possession of 
it. 

50683. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I would like to 
call attention to how fortunate a man you are. The 
tenant-right of the old holding was estimated by 
the Land Commission at £79. On getting this en- 
larged holding you paid £31 cash and £30 was added 
to the capital on- which you pay your annuity ; 
Adding the £61 and the £79 together you get £140. 
For £140 you get a holding valued at £21 a year. 
You are a fortunate man? — Let us have the money. 
That will do for me.. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Father Fallon in givii 
Ms evidence said he thought that there were in court 
several of the migrants with whom he had had conver- 
sations as to how their circumstances had been im- 
proved by migration. If any of these migrants are 
in court we should like to ask them a few questions 
as to how their prospects have been affected by the 
migration. If there is any migrant present we shall 
be glad to ask him some questions. 


Mr. Thcm« 
Cu.inor. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


NINETY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 31st, 1907, 

AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A. if. 


At the Courthouse, Claremorris. 


Present : — The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Johh 
Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Conok 
O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 


and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Aug. 81, 1907. 

Mr. Martin 
M'Loughlin 


Mr. Martin M'Loughlin examined. 


50684. Sir Francis Mowatt (in the Chair). — You 
are a farmer, Mr. M'Loughlin? — Yes, sir. 

50685. Tell us the particulars of your holding. 
What is the acreage? — 27 statute acres. 

50686. And the valuation? — £8. 

50687. And the rent? — £4 8s 10ti. 

50688. And where is it? — Knock, Ballyhaunis. 
That is the postal address. 

50689. Tell us what you wish to say? — ‘Well, on 
the District 'Council for the past eight years I have 
been acquainted with the wants of the tenant farmers 
in my district. 

50690. You are going to speak about your own 
district, are you? — Yes, my own district in particular. 
Though in my district they nearly have all bought out 
under one or other of tire Land Acts, and the people 
■appear to 'be contented and happy, still it did not 
prevent, after all, migratory labouring in England, 
or yet emigration to America. In my own district 
about -fifty to eighty families would require to be 
migrated, and the holdings enlarged, before they 
could be made economic. 

50691. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean the hold- 
ings of tenants who have actually purchased? — Yes, 
sir, -mostly. 

50692. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the num- 
ber you say— about eighty families ?— About eighty 
families. 

50693. About how many families would you say 
there are in your district ? — About 600 in the parish. 

50694. And of those you think eighty should be> 
migrated ? — Yes. 

50695. Are these holdings divided amongst the 
600? — Yes — most of them. 

50696. That is the point. What average annuity 
are those eighty paying now?— I should say about £1 
10s., or from that to £3, and the valuation would 
be from 30s. up to £4 — the majority of them in my 
parish. 

50697. Sir John Colomb. — What electoral division 
is this in ? — Knock -South electoral division ; but I 
people of Knock North, and portion of 
Ballyhouly and 1 Kilkelly divisions also, situate in 
the parish of Knock. 

50698. Yes? — And I have had ample opportunity 
for eliciting the views of the tenant farmers for the 
past eight or ten years, for I was supervisor under 
the Parish Committee working .in Knock Parish, and 
I had ample opportunity for eliciting from 
them then- views. They would, in my opinion, be 
quite willing to be removed, that is, provided that 
their rents would be lower than what they are at 
present. The rents of the new holdings they con- 
sider too high in the most of the new holdings the 
Congested Districts Board are creating. The valua- 
tion, also, they consider too high, for they lay, I 
believe about £2 or £3 on each house, together ’with 
the land valuation. 

p 50699. Are they purchasing owners under the 
Hoard?— They all nearly purchased about here. 
Wiey are paying to the -Land Commission now, most 
of -the people in my place. 

P“P“‘5- P*» fan tie tad. 


50701. What property was it?— Hie Dillon Estate. 

50702. And what was your former rent?— £9 4 lt 
8cZ. old rent. 

50703. So your annuity .is only half the rent?- 
About half the old rent. 

50704. -Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you made the 
point you wanted to make? — Yes. Together with 
that, the Congested Districts Board has carried out 
considerable improvements in my district, in the 
parish of Knock in the way of building out- 
offices ; I should say for the past eight years about 
forty out-offices annually, and the construction of 
roads. 

50705. Forty out-offices annually? — About forty. 

50706. Every year? — Yes, for the past eight years; 
and improvements of the dwellings and surroundings 
and building retaining walls and so forth, I Bhould 
say about twenty annually ; such as setting in con- 
crete floors, inserting large windows, ceiling the 
inside of the roofs to hide away the old 
scraws and things that were not nice on the 
inside of country thatched houses, such as bad 
floors and so forth ; and -making sanitary 

arrangements about the surroundings. Also, the 
Congested Districts Board has carried out drainage 
on a very large scale, such as the deepening and 
widening of the beds of rivers, of small drains, and so 
forth, and building of houses. And, together with 
that, I am acquainted with a considerable number of 
cases of enlargement of holdings in mv district. The 
Congested Districts Board has enlarged a considerable 
number of holdings wherever land was available in 
my district, and those people appear to be contented 
and happy. 

50707. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— How are the 
enlargements carried out? — In divisions. They have 
added so much. They have got three or four, and 
perhaps five or six, acres in addition to the holdings 
they formerly occupied. 

50708. The condition of those people has much im- 
proved ? — Much improved— considerably improved. 

50709. Sir John Colomb. — Will you tell me this. 
Do you consider, from your knowledge of the people, 
that there is a greater willingness now among them 
to migrate than there was before the Board took them 
in hand — do you think that the actual people now 
are more favourable to moving away somewhere else 
to a better farm than they were while they were 
tenants ? — They .are, provided a yoke would not 'be 
put round their neck — provided their rents would not 
be excessive. 

50710. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say you have 
had .an opportunity of talking with the tenants and 
hearing them discuss these matters. Are they afraid 
that if they were migrated in the manner you propose 
they would experience bad treatment at the hands 
of the people among whom they were removed?— 
They are not afraid of that in the least, but they were 
afraid that the rents they would have to pay would 
be too high. 

50711. But they are a good deal lower than they 
were? — I mean the new holdings created in the 
country. They appreciate the work of the Congested 
Districts Board. 
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2 Mr. O’ Kelly. — And, after the work of the 
rnneested Districts Board, you say that excessive 
wnt is pa id on the lands thc Y purchased ?— In many 
Jf e holdings of course the rents are rather excessive, 
but in the enlargements of holdings the people are 
very much pleased. 

50713. Let me suggest to you that if you have ex- 
^ssive rents you have them as a consequence of high- 
prices being paid for the land?— I do not take in 

,V. H J°" P 1 '"’- “I” u at 

50714- If the tenants who were put on new holdings 
have to pay what you describe as excessive rents is 
not that a consequence of what you may assume to be 
an excessive price paid for the property ? — I do not 
say that. 

50715. Why would there be excessive rents? — Well, 

I should say that building new slated houses and out- 
goes would account for that. For instance, on the 
acreage that I hold in my own holding, if the Con- 
gested Districts Board was to get a new tenant in 
and build a new slated house and out-offices there, I 
consider the rent would be nearly double what I pay. 

50716. Then, if you exclude from the calculation 
that building, you would not say the prices or 
annuities charged by the Congested Districts Board 
or the Estates Commissioners would be excessive ? — I 
would say that on the Dillon Estate they would not be 
excessive. 

50717. But you observe that was under the Ash- 
bourne Act? — Yes; in the others they are not so 
cheap. 

50718. I appreciate the work of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, but I meant to point out that you said 
that the only objection you have is that prices are 
being charged that are excessive, and that impose 
certain responsibilities that might not be as great as 
they are?— I did not say they were excessive, but I 
say that people consider them excessive. 

50719. Do you share the general views of the people ? 
—Yes, I share the people’s views if they are right. 

50720. Then you also agree that the prices are 
■excessive ?— To a certain extent, because ithe land 
■could not be bought cheaper. 

50721. Does not that suggest, as a natural corollary 
of what you said, that the prices paid for property 
are too high ? — They are high enough. I should say 
they are high enough; and the prices are high 
enough, too. 

50722. Very well ; and would that in any way 
modify your answer, that you appreciate the work of 
the Congested Districts Board? — It is of the Dillon 
Estate in particular I am talking. 

50723. I am talking of the Act of 1903. Would it 
m any way modify your unqualified approval of the 
work of the Congested Districts Board? — No; I 
would approve of the work of the 'Congested Districts 
Board. 

50724. If you say that the Congested Districts Board 
have been paying prices so high as to lead to an 
excessive burden upon the purchasing tenant, would 
that in any way modify or mitigate your general 
approval of the work of the Congested Districts Board ? 

did not say exactly that the Congested Districts 
Board are paying excessive prices. I did not say 
they are. 

, Then tell me why the prices are too high, for 
the Congested Districts Board is merely a philan- 
thropic body that does not want to make profit out 
o the people? — The reason of the prices being too 

^ js that the landlords are not inclined to sell. 

OU726. I only want to ask you this simple question. 
- 0 y° u say that the prices that are paid are too high ? 


„ — men, sue prices wiar are paid are coo nign i 
want you to reconcile that statement with your 


unqualified approval of the work of the Congested Aug. 31, 1907. 
Districts Board, who are responsible for the prices in - — ■ 

the first instance ? — I did not speak in particular of „ Martin 
the Act of 1903. M Lo "® Wm ' 

50727. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Let me sum up that, 
please. Mr. O’ Kelly has reminded you that you said 
that the whole charge of rent and rates fell very 
heavily upon the existing holdings? — Or rather that 
the people consider so in the new holdings. 

50728. And Mr. O’Kelly also, very properly, pointed 
out to you that the cheaper the land could have been 
bought the less those charges would have been? — I 
quite agree with that. 

50729. And his suggestion was that the Congested 
Districts Board have given a higher price for the 
land than they could have got it for ? — They have not. 

50730. And they had no power to compel the land- 
lord, or the person desiring to sell, to sell it any 
lower? — If they had, in my opinion, they would buy 
the land cheaper. 

50731. And therefore the fact that they have had 
to give more money for an estate than they would 
have liked does not modify your opinion that they 
have done as well as they could ? — Yes ; in my opinion 
they have done as well as they could. 

50733. Mr. Bryce. — Y ou are not a migrant your- 
self ; you are in your old holding ? — Yes. 

50734. Did you have it enlarged ? — No, sir ; my 
holding was not enlarged. 

50735. And, with regard to any of the people who 
have migrated into those new holdings, and complain 
about the high annuities they have got to pay, do 
you happen to know whether they are finding it 
difficult to get on, or whether they are doing well or 
not? — I have not heard it in particular. I have 
heard the people say so, that the rents are too high. 

50736. You have no personal knowledge of it? — 

No. 

50737. With regard to the other tenants of the 
Dillon Estate, are they considerably better off than 
they were? — They are. 

50738. And has that affected their relations to 
the shopkeepers — are they able to pay cash more, and 
keep out of debt more ? — They are. 

50739. Is it a usual thing for any of them now 
to be quite clear of debt, or, generally speaking, are 
they still in the shopkeepers’ debt? — As far as I 
am aware, not much. 

50740. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is a great 
improvement? — It is an improvement. 

50741. With reference to migrants, I was going to 
ask you this, would it be of advantage, when 
migrants are settled on grass land, if the authority 
settling them planted down in their midst an in- 
structor in agriculture, who would show them the 
very best ways to utilise their new holdings ? — T 
should think it would. 

50742. You recollect the Board was able to buy the 
Dillon Estate at a comparatively moderate price? — 

Yes, I am aware of that. 

50743. Mr. Bryce. — Have you any of those small 
agricultural banks on the Dillon Estate? — Not in my 
parish. There are none in my parish. There are in 
some portions of the Dillon Estate, I believe, but not 
in my district. 

50744. You do not know anything about the working 
of them ? — I do not know .anything about the working 
of them. 

50745. Sir John Coloaib. — I suppose the wages the 
labourers earned in the re-settlement of the Dillon 
Estate did give some of the small holders a chance 
of clearing off their debts? — Yes, sir; to a certain 
extent. 


Mr. Robert Crawjord examined. 


S l r Francis Mowatt. — W here do you live, 
™ j ° r ^ ^ — At Ballinrobe. I am both a land 
“gens and civil eng i neer) and ^ a tenant farmer. 

-< -J^ 0 aru y° u agent for? — I am agent for 

adiniJfi x, 0 ?’ °* Ballinrobe, and for Mr." Sheffield, 
'^J 13 town. I am also agent for other small 
cular? ln * • nortdl °f the county, and I am parti- 
acquainted, as an engineer, with nearly every 
dpnL . -n ln , *' le county, so that generally my evi- 
nartioni $ie whole county as well as this 

Particular district. 


50748. You are appearing on your own behalf? — c 
I am appearing both on my own behalf and generally 
on behalf of the landlords. 

50749. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou have not been nomi- 
nated by the landlords? — No. 

50750. And what you are going to say is on your 
own responsibility? — Yes. I am afraid some of the 
landlords might think I am far too drastic. I am 
also superintendent of three drainage districts under 
trustees, one in Castlebar, one Lough Mask and'' 
River Robe, and one in Kilmaine. The first 
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Mr. Robert 
Crawford. 


part of my evidence will deal with arterial drainage ; 
and I merely want to emphasize what other witnesses 
have already put lief ore you, that arterial drainage is 
the crying necessity of the “West of Ireland and of 
the whole of County Mayo; and I can speak for 
that. Closely allied to arterial drainage comes the 
question of striping Die tenants’ holdings. Now, # 
if the holdings were properly drained and striped I 
believe 80 per cent, would increase in value by pro- 
bably one-third, thus improving the position of the 
tenants very much at a very small cost. At present 
there is too great a desire to rush this thing (the 
headlong distribution of grass Land) because it will 
be all wanted later on, when the thing is worked out. 

50751. Will you tell me where you have had head- 
long distribution of grass lands ?— For instance, on 
the Clanmorris Estate. 

50752. What kind of headlong distribution was 
there on that estate ?— I will not use strong language, 
but it was a tremendous failure of judgment on the 
part of the engineers who striped it. 

50763. Does not that involve airv serious reflection 
on the Estates Commissioners? — Yes. I think my- 
self (it is only my own opinion) that the Congested 
Districts Board is the proper authority to take up 
the entire county of Mayo. 

50754. That may be so. We will come to that m 
a moment. But it is not a reply to my question. 
Will you tell me what was the failure of judgment 
that the engineers of the Estates Commissioners were 
guilty of in the distribution of the Clanmorius pro- 
perty? — Yes. They striped the land, giving the 
stripes in some cases without water or fences, to 
people living probably three miles off. It did not 
reach the small tenants at all. It was the large men 
(whom I call grabbers) who in various ways got the 
stripes, and who in many cases are now not able to 
keep them. They are sub-letting them. 

50755. Do you mean to say that on the Clanmorris 
property those who got the grazing land are unable 
to retain that grazing land in their own hands, and 
■are sub-letting it? — Yes. 

50756. Give us an instance? — In the demesne of 
Newbrook. 

50757. Who owns it? — I cannot give you the name, 
but Mr. Murphy, who is a large cattle dealer, has 
one or two stripes I know, at less, I understand, than 
they are paying the Estates Commissioners. 

50758. Would the Congested Districts Board have 
been better? — Decidedly. 

50759. Why do you say that? — They would, in all 
probability, have taken a couple of the very large 
tenants off .a poor district, and they would have only 
had a couple of houses to build for those, and the 
cost of building bouses and fencing would be much 
less than if you were to have a large number of small 
tenants and had to build a house for each of them. 
One house, and steading, will do for a laTge tenant 
as well as ia small one. A couple of large tenants’ 
holdings on a congested townland will simply trans- 
form Die whole face of the townland to the remain- 
ing tenants. 

50760. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that the 
lands of two large tenants would greatly improve tie 
condition of everybody round them?— Of the town- 
land. 


50761. Do you mean to say that yon should ge 
two large tenants to migrate— that you should allc 
land to large tenants in preference to small ones?- 
I would migrate two large tenants instead of tryin 
to take five or six or eight or ten small ones away 
Ihe small ones cannot, they have not the courage, the 
are too poor, to undertake the working of land at 
distance, whereas a couple of acres added to thei 
holdings where they live, without disturbing thei 
houses or fences or anything, would make a wonderfr 
difference, along with drainage, in the mater is 
prosperity of those people. I have had a good der 
ot experience as an engineer in striping and in 
proving estates in the Counties of Galway and Mavc 
1 can speak with thirty years’ experience here, 
nave lived here thirty years. 

59762. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou have had no ei 
of migration ?-Except what the Congeste 
“1 1 ld T a t Castlebar - I have seln i 

Hebrides and Ork^s d? Jh^ay fbutYwlnt^ 
corned *° " ° Wn COU " ,y ' °* “ hi ' E 


50763. But you have had no personal exnerl^ . 
snlwgmg holding.. Ton have Lot h.d .5" “* •< 
settling down migrants?— No ; the only wav i f n 
enlarge holdings was that if a tenant wished h ta 
I always induced the landlord to purchase the 
interest, and then used that, well I 
coax the tenants to let me stripe their land ™ “ 

5OT6 4 . This is all right, but »re you sure th, t 
you are lifting the larger tenants out of a nl 
that is congested you are not creating congestion! r 
am, because I think the land and houses that the eml 
tenants have left will, in all probability, suffirS t 
settle the small tenants without including in tta' 
rent-charge any expenditure. Each might hayH 
little strip of the arable land of the two tenants m 
are taking away. I think a great deal could be do» 
in the way of drainage and redistribution. You mar 
take it that there is not sufficient land to mate 
economic holdings for everybody. 

50765. Anywhere? — Anywhere in Mayo. 

50766. Mi. O’ Kelly. — Why do you say that?— I 
think statistics show it. 

50767. What statistics are you referring to?— I 
have not got them up in detail ; but, from evidenceof 
witnesses, I think it is quite plain, and I know from 
experience where I go that there would not be economic 
holdings for a third of the tenants. 

50768. You make a general statement? — Yes, 

50769. I want to know is that statement founded 
on investigation ?— No, except on the evidence given 
before this Commission, which I read in the news- 
papers, and from my own observation. 

50770. Allow me to remark that in the County of 
Mayo you must divide the congests into two classes. 
Congestion may be relieved on the sea-coast by the 
fisheries, and congestion may be relieved inland bT 
the acquisition of grass land. Now, in making the 
calculation, did you have the fisheries in your mind? 
— No ; the division of grass land only. 

50771. Of course the men on the sea coast must 
have recourse to the fisheries to improve their con- 
dition, and the men inland must have recourse to the 
land? — I only considered the inland. The tenant: 
living inland will not be able to get sufficient hot 
to make economic holdings if every patch of th 
grass land was taken up. On the estate of Capta 
Sheffield, when I opened negotiations with the tenants, 
about three years ago, for the purchase of their 
holdings, the first question asked of me was, would 
I give them grass land (we have plenty) and I said— 
‘‘Yes; I will make up each of your holdings to 
twenty acres.” 

50772. English or Irish ? — Statute acres. The; 
said they were delighted, but in a couple of days tie 
larger tenants said — “No, no; we must get an equal 
share with the small tenants of whatever is going to 
be given.” I could not allow this, but I offered togiw 
them as much land as would give them two and a naif 
times their present holdings, on the condition tint 
they would agree as to the prices of their presi! 
judicial tenancies, and then I would sell to the Estate 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board (n 
the best terms I could) all this land for distributivn 
amongst them, and I would make it, as far as possible 
a condition that no strangers were to be brought in- 
I am sorry the respected parish priest, E*‘ Mr 
M'Hugh, is not here, as he was present at the nego- 
tiations. They would not make us an offer, 
only asked 23^ years’ purchase. It was stated 
yesterday that we asked- 28 years’ purchase, but tha- 
was not the fact. 

50773. Who made that statement ?— Mr. Killeen- 
He stated that in 1888 the estate had been «• 
fered at 18 years on second term rents, which 
course was perfectly ridiculous. There were no seam 
term judicial rents in 1888, or till 1896. 1 * 

fourteen years agent for Mr. Sheffield now, and t 
was never any offer but the offer I speak of. 

50774. Mr. Sutherland. — They were sitting do 
in their original situation? — Yes. , , , . 

50775. And what was the point ?— My point is 
they would not make me an offer for their pre* 
tenancies art; any price. The landlord was willing 
sell, but the tenants would not buy. , . 

50776. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You made them * 
offer ? — I offered to sell to them at 23^- years pure , 
but there were three or four of the mcorngib 
the district who prevented them. .» 

50777. Mr. O’Kelly.— You deny the accuracy » 
Mr. Killeen’s statement ?— Certainly. 
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cjxni Might I suggest to you that at the time the 
, u/wi offered to sell at eighteen years purchase 
Jandloid On the face of it it was not 

- V0U JS* because he said it was on second term rents. 
" or ^9 I do not think that was Mr. Killeen’s state- 


''“Sft b MosT Kev.^Dr.^O’DoNKELL.— I recollect that 
stated was first-term rents ; and then he was 
hfclfned to think that the second negotiations were 
Wn the basis of first-term rents?— Well, I took it 
tCt he said it was second-term rents, the same rents 
fk* 18 years’ purchase was asked for. 

“wrai Mr O’Keixy.— I want to point out to you 
that at' the time that this offer of 18 years’ purchase 
was made you were not the -agent ?— There was no 
„ucli offer made. . - , 

' 50782 ire you willing to oppose your opinion to 
,to opinion oi a. nan »J» Kan time »t file tune, 
although you were not agent at the time ?— Mr. Kil- 
leen was not to the fore at the time. 

50783 I am talking of the statement put into Mr. 
Killeen’s month hy one of your tenants. Mr. Kil- 
leen representing that division, made that statement 
on their behalf ?— He was misled. 

50784. May I suggest to you that before you were 
•went of that property this proposal was made, to sell 
'at 18 years’ purchase?— I am quite satisfied it was 
not I am afraid I am talking too much of old 
timesr-l would like to go a little further. There 
is a point I wish to make. I consider this as an 
Imperial matter in connection with the County Mayo 
(and I suppose with other districts), and, if the 
thing is to be settled, I say deliberately that the Go- 
vernment must come forward with a free grant 
to help the people. They cannot go on by any pos- 
sibility and buy out, and expend large sums in 
drainage and other tilings and expect that it will be 
ail repaid. I should say that at any rate one- 
thitd of the cost of the glass lands that are to be 
purchased ought to he an Imperial grant on behalf 
«f Hie tenants. The way I look at it is this. I 
should like to make myself clear. The landlord 
who has grass land in his hands is in the position 
•of both landlord and tenant. The same amount of 
land in the hands of a tenant has both the tenant 
right and the landlord’s interest to be purchased out. 
If you saddle a small tenant with, a rent- 
charge on what is the fail* marketable value 
of the land, you put on him not only the fail- 
rent of- the -holding, - but you also put on him a 
•charge for his tenant right. Now I think that is 
not correct. That .is not the right way to do it if 
you want to be f air. The bulk of the tenants have 
inherited their holdings the same as the landlord's 
their estates, and it is not a penny in their pocket 
-or out of it whether their tenant right would sell for 
20 or 30 or 40 years’ purchase. If you buy grass land 
at the market value, which I say should be calculated 
“n the net rent for an average of ten years, you will 

K not only for the tenant right, but for the land- 
I’s interest in it ; and in that way you will saddle 
the small tenants, that you put into the landlord’s 
place, with an impossible tax. The problem of the 
West of Ireland should be met by an Imperial grant. 
There is too much, I say, of political economy. I 
do not propose to make a pun on the word “politi- 
•cal,” but every political party coming in is promis- 
ing us everything and giving us nothing. They talk 
a great deal of 12. per cent, bonus. What does it 
amount to? To a sum, perhaps, of a quarter of a 
million for the whole of Mayo. Why, it is not 
talking of. We want four or five millions. 
50785. Sir, John. Colomb. — I want to ask you this 
general question. You say you have an intimate 
knowledge of the land in the county of Mayo? — I 

P ° 786 - You have had opportunities of observing 
wiiat has been done by the Congested Districts Board 
*'? ™ e on e hand and the Estates Commissioners on 
the other?— Yes. 

50787. Now, comparing the operations of the 
« *- 0!lim issioners * on the Clanmorris Estate 
‘ “ .‘■'lose on the property dealt with by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, say on the Bingham Estate, 

• *ny . estate, you like, would you, on the 
• ' the Commission to understand that in 

n‘^, 0 P uli °n the action of the Congested Districts 
Iv* 1 ™ has been wiser and better, in the interests of 
6 P^ple and in the interests of. the State, than 


From the nature of it it was not 


the action of the Estates Commissioners? — De- i w/ . si, 1907. 
cidedly. — - 

50788. You have no doubt in your mind about Nr. Robert 
that? — None whatever. The only outlay that I think Crawford, 
might be avoided in the case of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is that they build too many houses, and 
that is .a terrible tax. If thorough drainage and 
fencing are to be done, and those houses built, I 
think a portion of the cost ought to he met in some 
other way than by saddling it on the incoming 
tenant. It cannot be done fairly otherwise. 

50790. Do you consider it would be more for the 
interest of the people and the interest of the State 
if in Mayo there was only one body acting, and that 
body the Congested Districts Board ?— • Certainly, arid 
it should have the whole county of Mayo. 

50791. I only want to ask another question, on 
another branch of the subject. I did not exactly 
follow you when you spoke of getting a grant of one- 
tliird in regard to the relief of the tenants. Do I 
understand correctly that what you mean is this, 
that where the State purchase land in the land- 
lord’s hands they are purchasing a property, that 
both has its landlord value and its occupation value ? 

— Certainly. 

50792. And that you were of opinion that where 
the new purchasing tenant comes in under the exist- 
ing system he has to be charged something to carry 
both? — That is the present system. 

50793. Is this what you mean, that in order . to 
settle the grass land question, the difference between 
what the landlord ought in fair justice to receive, 
and what the tenant ought in fair justice to pey, if 
there as a difference, ought to be borne by the State, 
and not by any particular class ? — Yes ; that is my 

50794. Mr. O’Kelly.— A nd why should the State 
bear it, which represents the whole public. Do you 
not think that any class, if they are purchasing 
their land, ought to pay a price which would enable 
them to live? — I do not think they should pay less 
than the market value. 

50795. Why should professional men, artisans and 
labourers bo obliged to bear it ; because it is they, 
after all, who are called the State? — This is an 
Imperial matter. 

50796. I do not quite follow your distinction between 
an Imperial and a State matter ; but I want to ask 
you why should any other class in the community be 
called upon to make up or to bridge any difference 
between the money that the tenant should give and 
ihe price that the landlord should receive ?— Because 
this is an exceptional matter being dealt with by the 
Government, and certainly they ought, by a free 
grant, put it on a uniform basis which afterwards 
will make the repayment satisfactory; because if 
you put too high a rent-charge on some of the people 
it will only have the result, later on, through the 
whole country, that they will object to pay the 
amount. 

50797. Why should the landlord be paid a high 
price? — He only gets the market value. 

50798. Or rather, I would suggest, the competition 
value?— Well, if you take a grass farm, and allow fol- 
iates and taxes, herding, maintenance, and agency, 
you will make a very considerable reduction; and if 
you take a farm of the same description in the 
tenants’ hands and purchase the rent and the tenants’ 
interest, each should be of the same amount — there 
should not be much difference between them. • 

50799. Have yon sold any property ?— Yes. 

50800. At what price ?— Twenty-three to twenty-six 
and a half years’ purchase. 

50801. Did you sell any under the Ashbourne Act? 

— Yes. 

50802. What was the price ?— Twenty-two on the 
valuation. 

50803. What was the rent?— The rent was ten per 
cent, over the valuation. 

50804. At twenty-two years’ pui-chase ? — At twenty- 
tWo years’ purchase. 

50805. How. do you account for the increase from 
twenty-two to twenty-six? — In the first place, second 
term 'tents have been fixed since. In some places first 
term rents have been fixed. 

50806. Why should there be a difference in price? — 

The first reason is that the annuity is less. 

50807. But if the second term judicial rent rep re-- 
sents a property diminished in value why is there a 
difference? — But it is not diminished in valqe. 
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. „. 1Qn . 50808. What do you think of the courts who fix the 

Aug, si, iw,. TCnt? _ We ta[ie ifc that we cannot help it; it is a 
Hr. Robert sort of automatic reduction. 

Crawford. 50809. But why should there be any difference be- 

tween these things. It is repeated day after day by 
witnesses that they were asked higher prices on second- 
term rents. Why should there be a higher price on the 
second-term rents when the property, according to 
the courts, on inspection, has diminished in value so 
much ? — But you did not let me finish. In the first 
place both the rent and the rent-charge are smaller, 
and in anything which fluctuates of course people 
calculate according to the fluctuation. And, in the 
next place, twenty years ago much better investments 
could be made of money than what can be made now. 

50810. Not at this moment? — Well, you will not 
get much more than 3£ per cent. now. 

50811. Mr. Bryce. — I beg your pardon. There 
was never a better time for the past twenty-five years 
than the present? — What will it return in the year? 
Most of tile estates now being sold are settled estates, 
and the landlord cannot touch a penny of it, land it 
must be invested through the Public Trustee, and the 
result is probably that it will be reinvested at 3£ 
per cent. 

50812. Mr. O’Kelly. — Did you read the evidence 
given by Mr. W aldron, a stockbroker ? — Yes, I did ; 
and I see the Public Trustee gave his evidence as 
to investments, and I think the rate quoted 
was about £3 10s. 0 d. I also saw where 
the Judge of the Land Court said he Had 
£30,000 out of land sold, and that he could 
not get more than £3 8s. 6d. per cent. on. It is a 
very serious matter for owners. Another great cause 
for stopping sales is the delay in getting any money. 
How can any landlord wait for three and a half years 
for his money. 

50813. He is getting the interest? — It is only the 
annuity. 

50814. And why should he get more? — Because it 
does not represent anything like the amount of his 
previous income, and the charges must be paid before 
he touches a penny. 

50815. Mr. Bryce. — You have said that the tenant 
should not be saddled with the price which had to 
be paid by the public body — the Estates Commission 
or the Congested Districts Board— for these grass 
lands?— Yes. 

50816. You said the tenant ought not to be saddled 
with the whole of that? — No. 

50817. On the other hand, if the Congested Districts 
Board is not to lose it will have to charge the tenant, 
say, a price of .about thirty years’ purchase; that is, 
on your basis, ,a third too much? — Yes. 

50818. Now, the moment you have put a tenant in 
he has acquired the occupancy interest — has he not — 
and he can sell it? — Yes. 


50819. And it might be said, might it not n, 
he is in a position to sell it at once after he ' ’ that 
he ought to pay something for that ?— W e n P . Ut in - 
probability, he may have given up other lanrt^ 1111 
there, because I am very much against tHvi™ 
land to any person except the present occupier? SS? 
present occupiers ought to have all the g 0 J , lh - 

for^n. 6 r6St aft6r ’ * eCaUSe tileie is 
50820. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— in 
of Mr. Bryce’s question, I should like to vlFXS* 
question. I gather from you that, from your 
tion, it is much easier to make the holdings emw 
by enlargements on the border, without chanrifj T 

Certainly^ °* **“ Pe ° Ple ’ ^ by mi S ratin g SS 
50821. When that can be done?— Yes. 

50822. It is an easier and better wav tn OI ,i 
their holdings than to migrate them?— Yes. 68 

50823. If .a man is migrated, do you suppose iW 
he relinquishes the holding from nhiel, h?2iS£ 
Yes 118 ol in that quite” 

5Cl . 8 , 24 ' to jonr suggest™ 1, 

ivonld get the tenant right of the new hold™ £ 
nothing? — He would. ^ Ior 

50825. I want to know this. If the new holdim- 
was of suitable extent and the original holdinz 
comparatively paltry, would you consider it fait to- 
put anything on the annuity he is going to pay ? 
the new holding for the great improvement in fll 
tenant right ? — I -think in such a. case as yonr M 
ship suggests it would be perfectly fair that sora- 
tlung might be put on, as lie would get so much ol a 
difference in that way, but I do not think he ou4t 
to be charged very much. ° 


50826. Otherwise those who would be .migrate} 
would get very big benefits compared with the rest 
of the population? — They would, to some extent. 01 
course you must .allow for associations, and take inte 
account that for a long time people going into a net 
habitation would require courage and labour to not 
them in -the position -they were before. 

50827. You consider that if there was anythin 
put on for the improved tenant right it should !r 
so moderate that the new tenant purchaser tonll 
bear that with a good deal of hope for the future !- 
Certainly ; and I consider, my lord, -that the only 
hope of migration is the larger tenants. I am try- 
ing to emphasize that. 

. 50828. That point seems to me perfectly sound, bat 
it is not on that I am at present. It would be 3 
fundamental point with you, would it, in cises of 
migration, not to put upon the migrant any annuity 
which an industrious man may not reasonably be ex- 
pected to pay ? — Certainly. 


Mr. James 
Glynn. 


—Yes. 


9. Sir Francis Mow ait.— Are you a farmer? 

50830. TVliere do you reside ?— Esker Valiev, Clare- 
morns. ’ 

50831. What -is your acreage ?— About 16 statute 
acres. 

50832. Valuation? — £6 15s. 

50833. Rent ? — £8 presently. 

50834. Have you purchased? — No, sir. 

50835. Where is it ?— It is within a mile of ClaTe- 
moms. 

50836. Mr Bryce.— -S econd-term rent or first- 

term rent?— It is neither first nor second. It is bv 
agreement by the landlord. 3 

+JS' PB ^. CIS MoWA TT--By the landlord and 
ft a ? e 1 , re ? t , was fixed in cou rt in 1883. 

The -landlord said he had appealed, and rather than 
go to court again with him, about eight of the 
tenants -agreed to pay an increase of from 10s. to 30s 
tor nrteen years. 

50838. When was that rise?— In 1884. 

** ^ad -been fixed by -the Court?— 
5 6 S ‘ tT 13 * J ie took after fifteen years, this 
rise that he put on -the tenants, and the tenants are 

Pi inoin % Bt ~^T rm ft 8 ior *** eight years. 

. 50840> John Colomb.— T he rent of your hold- 
^ was fixed ,by the Court in 1883?— Yes' 

’ uSh v d und x» 8 H? d you that in 1884 the 
landlord raised the rent? — Yes, sir. 


Mr. James Glynn examined. 


50842. Was there any arrangement as to tl 
alteration of your holding, or alteration as regan 
a grazing arrangement? — No. 

50843. None whatever? — No. 

50844. Then do you mean to say that althouf 
vour rent was fixed on a particular holding in IS 
by_ the Court the landlord of that particular lioldii 
raised your rent?— Yes, sir. 

50845. And why did you pay it? — Well, becau 
we could not afford to pay the arrears at the tim 
He allowed us to run into arrears, and we had l 
other remedy. 

50846. Allow me to ask yon this. The arrea 
could only be an increase, at the outside, of one yea 
Now, you had an arrear when you went into cour 
— Yes, one year. 

50847. One year’s arrear? — Yes. 

50848. How do you say that be accamuist 
arrears, for if it was in 1884 there was only one i 
tervening year when arrears could have accuro 
lated? — There were two then. 

50849. You paid no rent for two yearn? — No; an 
not being able to pay rent then, we had to gi re 1 
increase. 

50850. Was it the landlord pressing ter arrfa 
that brought this about ? — Yes, sir. 

50851. Did he take you into the Civil Bill Courl 
— Yes, sir; not till he raised 4 the rent. 

50852. Was it the Civil Bill Court that deternimf 
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, . „„ .Ujjd pay -this lent, and the arrears, by 
that you them to the rent? — No, sir. 

' n S en Mr — W ere the (arrears added to 

.^it-No; they had to pay; under fear of hav- 
f e to pay ^ s . °r eviction, they had to give this 

li Mte4 th BuTthat was to meet the arrears ?-No. 

£££ Whv was there an increase on the rent?— 

He S JXd <* se a PP eal f before the High 
rwt and the land was too cheap, and that he 
S have more rent, ,and that if he did not get 
Kent the tenants would he put to great cost. 

' vLrg a s a matter of fact was not the increase 
the rent due to the fact that there were arrears 
n the property, and the landlord wanted to get the 
arrears in that way ? — I do not know his exact reason 
for increasing rent, hut I do know that the other 
tenants and myself had -to pay all arrears and the 
increased rent also- „ 

S0857. Mr. Kavanagh. — It was paying off arrears 
by instalments?— No, not by instalments, because he 
had to get it altogether immediately after he got the 
increase of rent. ,, , , 

50858. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What was the land- 
lord’s name?— Mr. James J. Begley. . x , . 

50859. Sir John Colomb. — Were you evicted for 
arrears? — No, sir. , . , , . , , . 

50860. You were not turned mto a future tenant* 

—No, sir. 

50861. Mr. Sutherland. — There was no process 
served on you at all ?— 'Well, there was at one time. 

50862. But at this time?— About a year after. 

50863. Mr. Kavanagh.— It was not acted on?— 

No, sir; we paid. 

50864. Mr. Bryce. — The landlord eventually took 
off that increase of rent ? — Yes. 

50865. And now you are on the 1883 rent of £8 ?— 

Yes, sir. 

50866. You are now practically on. first-term rent? ^ 50892. 
—Yes, sir. 

50867. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What do you now 
want to submit to the Commission? — Well, all the 
land surrounding this little estate is purchased out by 
the Congested Districts Board. 

50868. Every part of the estate round this? — Yes, 
in a circle, by the Congested Districts Board, and 
the valuation of this little estate is very small, and 
there are very poor holdings there, owing to the fact 
that this landlord of this estate is not willing to sell 
at a reasonable price. The tenants will not get any 
enlargement of their holdings in that district, .and 
there are migrants brought in. on the district, while 
these poor people on the surroundings have no in- 
crease to get. 

50869. Sir John Colomb. — On this particular 
estate did you make an offer to the landlord to buy ? 

—Yes, sir. 

50870. What was the offer? — We wanted to leave 
the price at whatever price the Congested Districts 
Board were prepared to pay. We were willing to 
abide by it. 

50871. You asked the landlord to sell to the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — Yes, sir. 

50872. What was the answer of the landlord to 
that? — The landlord said that he would, provided 
the Congested Districts Board would satisfy him in. 
the price. 

50873. Do you know if there was any communica- 
tion between him 'and the Congested Districts Board 
on that point? — Yes. 

50874. How do you know? — Well, I inquired. 

50875. Of the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes ; 
an ^Mr. O’ Kelly inquired also. 

50876. Did you hear from the Congested Districts 
Board what the terms were that he offered ? — No, not 
exactly. 

50877. Did you hear from anybody dn the Con- 
gested Districts Board that his o2er was too high ? — 

- Nat an official of the Board. 

50878. You heard that? — I did, sir. 

.50879. Sir Francis Mowatt. — How long ago is it 
since you were told that? — About .a couple of months 
ago. 

50880. Mr. O’ Kelly. — It was mere general ru- 
f i o’ tS* * not think it accurately describes the 
riT° h > ifc "was not. 


Sir John Colomb. — And your complaint is 
• here your congested small estate in the middle 
a ? ,area . that the Congested Districts Board had 
purchased is in need of relief, and you are excluded 


from that relief because of the difference ' between Jug. 81, 1907. 
the Congested Districts Board and the landlord as to ' _• — ' 

price. Is that it?— Yes. Mr. Jame. 

50882. Mr. O’Kelly. — Now, Mr. Glynn, Begley's 
property is adjacent to the other properly that the 
Congested Districts Board have bought? — Yes. 

50883. That is to say, it is adjacent to the Roche 
lands ? — Yes. 

50884. Lands that have been distributed amongst 
tenants of a neighbouring property? — Yes. 

50885. The tenants on the Begley property are 
exactly in the same position, from the point of view 
of congestion, ias Roche’s tenants were? — That is so. 

50886. Now, adjoining the Begley property there 
is a property known as the Castlegar property, which 
was purchased by the Congested Districts Board, and 
the greater portion of which is grass ? — Yes. 

50887. Now you though t^ it only reasonable that, 
seeing that all the other grazing land close to the 
Begley property w;as being utilized for other tenants 
who were fortunate enough to come under the ad- 
ministration of the Board — seeing that, you thought 
it was only natural that the Castlegar grass lands, 
being the only grass lands left in the district, should 
be distributed amongst the Begley tenants? — Yes. 

50888. And in case that migrants were brought in 
from a distance on the Castlegar property all hope 
of any improvement dn the condition of -the tenants 
on the Begley property would be cut off ? — It would. 

50889. Very well. Th e Congested Districts Board 
approached Mr. Begley, did they not ? — Yes. 

50890. And I understand that Mr. Begley was per- 
fectly willing to sell?— Yes, on getting what would 
please him. 

50891. I do not know that it was a question _ of 
price. I understand that the Congested Districts 
Board proposed to migrate tenants from a distance 
to this property? — Yes, sir. 

50892. And thereby shut out- the Begley people ?— 

Yes, sir. 

50893. I understand that Mr. Begley expressed his 
willingness to sell ?— Yes. 

50894. I understand that some trouble occurred on 
the property when workmen of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board went on the Castlegar landi for the pur- 
pose of dividing it -up amongst the migrants?— Yes ; 
there did. , . ^ 

50895. I understand some trouble occurred? — Yes, 
there did. . 

50896. The people, resenting the distribution ol 
these lands amongst the migrants, got into trouble 
with the people who were working for the Congested 
Districts Board ?— Yes ; they hunted the workmen and 
gangers away out of it. . 

50897. And, as a result of that, a communication 
was sent to the tenants by the Congested Districts 
Board, that they would have nothing whatever further 
to do with the property on account of this incident 
having occurred? — Well, they said so, anyway. 

50898. You have heard, I dare say, a great deal 
about the independence of the Congested Districts 
Board, that they are independent of the Castle, and 
all that kind of thing. This was said in the course 
of evidence before this Commission? — Well, of course 
I do not know much about that. 

50899. But would not an incident of the kind to 
which I have made reference suggest that, although 
the Congested Districts Board may not be responsible 
to the Castle they are responsive to it ? — I believe so. 

50900. In this particular instance is not that the 
fact ?— Well, of course I am not sure about that. 

50901. I only put that point because you know,' as 
I do, that we had great difficulty in allaying the 
indignation that was felt by the people in the country ? 

— Oh, that is so ; great difficulty. 

50902. Sir John Colomb. — You speak of migrants, 
and it has been elicited that there was a feeling of 
soreness there at this grass-land contiguous to your 
land being given to migrants 1 — Yes. 

50903. Where did the migrants come from? — From 
other parishes ; and the people on the Begley Estate, 
adjoining this farm, on which they had the grass 
of a cow for years on this estate that was lately pur- 
chased by the Congested Districts Board., thought it 
a great hardship to have migrants coming in there 
and taking this grass of a cow away from them, be- 
cause their holdings are very small, and some of them 
only hold two or three acres of bog, and could not rear 


50904. Then this was because the small holders c 
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Auq 81 1907. Begley Estate, while this grass land was un- 
g ' 1 occupied, were able to get the grazing of their cattle? 

Mr. James —Yes. 

Glynn. ■ 50905. And that was a great assistance to those 

small holders? — It was a great help to them. 

50906. And what you complain of is that, this 
grass land having been taken away and part of it 
appropriated to strangers from another parish, it was 
not merely sentiment that led to this trouble, but it 
was the fact that that deprived the small tenants on 
your estate of accommodation in the way of grazing 
that enabled them to live on their farms? — Yes, by 
handing it over to strangers ; but they have not done 
so. The tenants on the Begley Estate protested 
against this, and they gave them time, in hopes oH 
being able to negotiate with Mr. Begley for pur- 
chase. 

50907. Is part of that grass land still unappro- 
priated ?— It is in the hands of the Congested Districts 
Board still. 

50908. But the Congested Districts Board does not 
allow the smaller tenants to get grazing there? — Yes, 
they do presently. 

50909. For the present? — Yes. 

50910. And therefore you are afraid of what may 
happen in the future ? — Yes ; we are afraid that they 
will hand it over to strangers. 

50911. It is a mere theory in your mind as to what 
may happen, not what has actually happened ?— That 
is so. 

50912. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have there been, as 
a matter of fact, any migrants at all — have they 
introduced any migrants ? — They have. 

50913. How many? — They introduced three or four. 
They have these on this farm. If they agreed 
to their terms I suppose they would have taken the 
letting, but these Begley tenants seeing this party 
inspecting these new holdings that were laid out on 
this grass farm, went there and put some of them 
into the river, so that they got afraid that they would 
not allow them into it at all ; and, later on, they 
went and hunted the ganger that was operating and 
working on this farm, and they hunted them away 
out of it altogether ; and there was some blood and 
some hard work in it. 

50914. And are the migrants still in the river?— 
No, sir ; they did not come there since. 

50915. There are no migrants now?— Oh, there are 
estate aS ^ excepfc one that was on the adjoining 

50 91 6. Mr. Sutherland.— W hat was that for? Was 
it to show your displeasure with the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for not acquiring the estate you are on ? 

Districts 6 Board 4 *° 16,1,6 ‘ h6 P ' iCe to the 

50917. But they have not purchased your estate ?— 
They have not purchased my estate. 

50918. Because the landlord would only give it at 
his own price— is not that so?— That is what I under- 
stand. 

50919. And are you in favour of the Congested Dis- 
S™S°\ rd + ? ay n g fc3l i s jP rice?-We agreed to leave 
-J?” 06 tlle Congested Districts Board. 


50920. But what ; 


... j yon in favour of?— I would 

be m favour of the Congested Districts Board buving 
it at a reasonable price. J 6 

yo " in f ™ r 01 the Congested Dis- 
£ttSS„ W r/ ?V iB P l ice the '“dlord asks 
»“nts. ~ W U ' 1 d ° 1104 ptice tbe landlord 

koo^' To Ut stiU y '? u wimt t] '6TC to buy?— Yea. 

50923. Do you understand that if they pay a certain 
d"rir! <,t th * t ‘ P ““ ' , ‘ n transferred to you!— I 
.if"? 4 - • S ° IT am pressure on your own 

mon J t " 

EdMEFd te^taSrand 4 ! 66 " tH “ d £ 

sawrajasL- £*Fy sws 

S, ^ 0 “ d ” 6t b> 

you gave to Mr ^utheriaud ^ 011 modi . f , y L1 'e answer 
answer ?— -Oh, certainly! d ’ 7 ° U Wl11 correct the 

"'5 ^n B ^eaking < ^was^anJ J d >P6r *^ r * b ° Ut '' Ucb 

v King was handed over to migrants, 


would not the estate on which vou livo Ka . 

for all time, all the grass land in the district 
been already disposed of ?-Yes ; it is aH d str iwi 
except this small farm. aistributej 

50929.' And then the only hope of your ever W 
economic holdings would be when you WP ™ " 8 

S: e t s is m r ted in turn to some ° ther 

50930. Sir John Colomb.— Just to be quite el* 
because my mind is confused about this, vou wkI a 1 

y”, 41 "? 8611 *° 11,6 Co ”5 e!M BWricU bSS 

50931. As I understand, the landlord and the 
gested Districts Board entered into negotiations? 
That is so. 

50932. And while the negotiations were in DMo „« 
the tenants took fright and acted in this wav— istht 
so— during the negotiations ?— Well, no, not exapti! 

50933. Had the Congested Districts Board reS 
to buy from the landlord, and then the negotiating 
having been broken off, did the tenants take thi! 
premature action?— They had agreed to leave the 
purchase of their holdings on this estate to the Con 
gested Districts Board. They saw then that it the 
Congested Districts Board handed this farm over to 
migrants they had no increase of land to get any- 
where within a few miles, and they were so poor and 
so small that they could not migrate to those places. 

50934. But what I want to get clearly from you is 
this. According to your view, when the tenants took 
that action, were the negotiations between the land- 
lord and the Congested Districts Board still going 
on, or was the matter closed, and did the tenants 
know that the Congested Districts Board had refused 
to buy that property ?— The negotiations were mine 
on at the time, I believe. 

50935. And therefore it was not because they could 
not agree about the price so much as because of the 
premature action that the negotiations were broken 
off ? — The Board said they would not touch the Begley 
Estate on account of the action of the tenant. 

50936. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I want to ask 
you a few questions on this subject. At what date 
did the Congested Districts Board buy this grass 
land? — About two years ago. 

50937. At what date did you and the other tenants 
on the Begley Estate move in the direction of 
purchase? — About five years ago. There were other 
grass farms adjoining this estate— the Clonford Es- 
tate, the Blacker Estate, and the Bourke Estate. 
There were two other grass farms surrounding this 
little property, and when we saw that the Congested 
Districts Board purchased those two places we ap- 
proached the landlord and we explained to him our 
views and the great advantage it would be to us to 
come under the Board, as long as they had this land; 
that we would get an increase of land and be im- 
proved in every way ; and we would be willing to pay 
a good price for the sale. 

50938. And what was the answer? — He said he 
would not sell at the time. 

50939. Then you came on again. When did you 
come on last, to ask the landlord to sell ?— Well, on 
several occasions for the last twelve months. For 
the last five years repeatedly. 

50940. And .finally he agreed to negotiate with the 
Congested Districts Board ?— He did of late within 
the last six months, 

50941. Within the iast six months he agreed lo 
negotiate? — Yes. 

50942. And it was for the benefit of the small 
holders that the Congested Districts Board bought 
the grass land ? — Yes. 

50943. If the Congested Districts Board had been 
fortunate enough to have acquired the Begley Estate 
do you not think that the Begley men would have 
received the first enlargement ? — Oh, certainly. 

50944. You are pretty sure about that? — Yes. 

50945. You have no doubt about that? — No doubt. 

50946. That the Board would have enlarged those 
on the- neighbouring estate first? — Yes; oh, certainly- 

50947. The only reason that it was inclined to 
bring in people from a. distance was that it was m 
in a position to enlarge your holdings ? — Yes, tna 
is so. , 

50948. It did not acquire the Begley property an 
could mot therefore enlarge holdings upon it ?— res. 

50949. That was the reason ?— Yes- 

50950. But it was a hardship to you?— Yes. 
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5,961. You looked to Mdargraiait oil the time!- 
.. th distribute all the grass lands?— 
„ M9 me?e were “sot. ou the estates and they das- 
No- -amongst the tenants as far as was re- 

tribute! tho» JEtf. fr0In oth „ districts. 

’Tom And it the tenants did not get an enlarge- 
thdr holdings when they dij purchase the 
S" eSin£“ enlargement was to go to a distance 1- 

Y, S 95 , Whether it was a tar or near distance still 
,hSfpV« ha« to go to a distance !-Yes. 

S The action that was forced on the Board 
I 1V the circumstances did not render it impossible 
toother to provide enlarged holdings for you, but 
ft made it much more difficult ?-It made it more 

d * 50957 It could only be at a distance-that is the 
„ n -°f Now, the Board got into negotiations with 
u<r Begley— Is not that so? — Yes. _ 

509587 And at that stage some migrants 


50958° And at that stage some migrants were com- 

in ?0959~ And you did not like to see them coming in 
when you wanted enlargements there?— Yes. 

50960 And then there was a good deal of trouble? 
-There was a good deal of trouble. . 

50961. And the Board wrote that owing to this 
trouble it could not proceed with the negotiations. 
Sat is the way this was put to you?-We gathered 
so but we do not know. 

50962. That has been put to you and you have 
assented to it, I thtal :«-W 1 »■ 

50963. You may take it that that is so. Lt nas 
been put to you that that was a question of inde- 
oendeice. Di you not think that it i. exceedingly 
difficult for any Board to carry on negotiations with 
owners if that class of trouble is going on on the 
borders about its grass land ?— Well, I believe that 
the Board could hold the land for a length of time 
on their hands till the adjoining tenants would be 
purchased out ; because if the Board distributes this 
grass land, for instance, in my district the tenants 
on this estate — the Begley Estate— will have to go 
far to get an enlargement, they will have to go per- 
haps seven or eight miles, while they would have 
enough at their door if they got it. . . 

50964. I quite agree with that, but on the point oi 
price do you not think it was likely that the Con- 
gested Districts Board could make a better bargain 
with Mr. Begley if there was no such trouble as this 
on the border than if that trouble existed, and he 
could say to them that they had better buy from 
him in any case, because these people were bent on 
getting their grass land ? — I suppose he would expect 
to get more for his land. 

50965. You have not lost hope that the Board will 
buy the property and provide those enlargements ? 

We have hopes that they will. 

50966. Whilst anyone could appreciate your posi- 
tion, do you not think that it is difficult for a Board 
to negotiate these bargains in such a way as to give 
satisfaction all round ? — I do believe it. 

50967. It is anxious to provide for those men at a 
distance? — Yes. 

50968. And it had not this Begley property on its 
hands? — Yes. 

50969. And it wanted to go on with some work, and 
then, at your instance, it began negotiations with 
Mr. Begley, and the complications on the border made 
the negotiations difficult ; and perhaps now that the 
complications have quieted down it may be more 
easy to carry on the negotiations? — I believe so. 

50970. Mr. O’ Kelpy. — Arising out of the answer 
which you gave to his lordship the Bishop, you, in 
common with all of us, regret to see any trouble on 
the property? — Oh, certainly, I would. 


50971. Might I suggest to you that this is a par- A vy.' 31, 1907. 
ticular class of property where without trouble you 
would have no negotiations at all? — Yes. Mr. James 

50972. Mr. Begley has refused on several occasions '*‘5 nn - 
to sell?— He has. He always refused to sell. 

50973. And if the tenants did not play a militant 
part, if I may put it in that way, Mr. Begley would 
be as reluctant to sell now ias he was two or three 
years ago ? — Just the same. 

50974. Now, in regard to this trouble that occurred, 
which, according to his lordship, accounts for the 
fact that the negotiations were broken off, might I 
suggest this to you. The tenants went to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, or the tenants wrote?— Yes. 

50975. They got a promise from Mr.. Doran, the 
Chief Inspector of the Congested Districts Board, 
that no breaking up of the Castlegar farm would 
take place until Mr. Begley had been approached, 
and an arrangement arrived at? — That is so. 

50976. Was that premise carried out?— Well, the 
time was limited to six months. . 

50977. iSix months ; but before the six months had 
expired, though the tenants had been quiet during 
that time, an official, or representative of, the Gon- 
gesed Districts Board went on the property ?— I am 
not quite certain whether the six months had expired. 

50978. In order to have it divided?— That is so. 

50979. And it was because the tenants felt that 
faith had been broken that they, rightly or wrongly, 
became indignant, and, their indignation increasing, 
took the form of the trouble that occurred afterwards 
on the estate ? — That is so. • , 

50980. And if faith had been kept with the tenants 
no trouble of the kind would have taken place 1 — JNo 
trouble of any kind. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— This question of faith 
is important. What was the faith broken? 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — The promise of Mr. Doran to my- 


self 

50981. Most Kev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What was the 
faith pledged?— It was pledged in this way, that 
they would hold these lands on their hands tor six 
months in hopes to make an arrangement with Mr. 
Begley for the sale of his properly, in hopes that 
they would be able to enlarge and improve the 

^50982. Did they keep that more than six months? 
—Not till this trouble. . 

50983. Did not they keep it mere than six months I 

5M84 d Mr. O’Kelly.— Had the six monttis expired 
before this trouble took place?— Yes, before the 
trouble took place, but before this there did tenant 
purchasers come to 6ee the place. , 

50985. Before the six months had expired?— Yes, 
and that was what was the cause of the trouble. 

50986. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I _ rather under- 
stand, from the answer you have just given now, 
that unless this compulsory path had taken place 
the owner would not have been willing to sell at all ( 

50987? V But > had not he, as a matter of fact, offered 
to sell before this took place? — No. 

50988 Then when this trouble began the owner 
had never offered to sell to the Congested Districts 
Board at all? — No; till about six or nine months 
ago. 

50989. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— There must 
have been two troubles. The pressure to induce him 
to sell was No. 1. The other was this difficulty with 
the migrants. Did he agree to sell before this aim- 
culty arose with the migrants?— He did; but the 
tenants thought it was no benefit whatever for him 
to sell if their land was cut away ; that they bad no 
improvement or increase to get. 


Mr. Maurice Hennelly examined. 


50990. Sir 'Francis Mowatt. — Are you a farmer? 
— Yes, a small farmer, under £10 valuation. 

• 50991. Where do you live?— At Scardane, Seafin. 

50992. How many acres have you? — About 18 
statute. 

50993. What is the valuation ? — £8 10s. 

50994. And the rent?— About £9; withm a few 
sliillings of £9, the year’s Tent. 

50995. Now tell us what you have got to say to the 


Commission?— Well, just .only to stote Mr. Maurice 

of the locality or the district or townW that I am Hennelly> 
in. They have only bits of reclaimed land. 4 be 

best part of their land is taken away, 150 acres, in 

*509^ TakerT away by whom?— By the landlord, 

an 5bm < WheI er w t a°s ^this done?— It was one about- 
forty years ago, or maybe more. I believe it was the 
T 2 
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Aua 31 1907. fashion of the day at the time that if a tenant failed 

y ' I_ ' on the property it was woe to the rest. Some of 

Mr. Maurice- •• them failed to pay; only a few paid; and I can re- 
Hcnnclly. late one incident belonging to my own family. My 
nncle had a good holding in it, and he would not 
give it up at any cost till all the rest was laid out, 
I may say, in farms, or already prepared for it ; and 
when the landlord, or the agent at least, saw that 
he would not give up the land they conspired against 
him, and they procured all the carts they, could get 
for love or money around, and took away his demesne 
wall, and it was laid on the roadside to make a, de- 
fending wall for this farm, and it is theae from that 
day to this. And it is in the hands of graziers, and 
even let in the county of Galway, and sub-let to a 
shopkeeper in this town. We approached the land- 
lord and asked him to sell, on condition that he 
would sell to the Commissioners. 

60998. That is Major Vesey?— Major Vesey. 

60999. And you approached him to sell, and as a 
result he refused ? — He did not refuse, but he said he 
would sell if we bought from himself. 

51000. You asked the landlord to let you huy the 
holdings ? — Yes. 

51001. When was the last time?— Last November. 

51002. And what did he say? — Well, Father 
M’Hugli, the Parish Priest that we have, wrote in our 
behalf, and the answer that he made was that he did 
not see his way to sell, and later on he told myself, 
within my own house. He, naturally enough, comes 
every year to see how we stand, and he told me he 
would be inclined to sell, hut to give him his own 
preference or so many years’ purchase as he wanted 
for it, and I told him that we could not do that, but 
that we would meet him half way at all events if it 
was possible at all to deal, and that we never intended 
to buy but through the Congested Districts Board 
or the Commissioners, and that if he did not give us 
the grass land we meant to stop where we were, and 
the tenants would go into court every time the fifteen 
years would be up. That is how it occurred. 

51003. The estate has not been sold to the Congested 
Districts Board or to the Estates Commissioners? — 
No. 


51004. Did either of those bodies approach the land 
lord with a view to buying that estate? — Yes, sir. 

51005. And do you know what was his answer — tha 
he refused ? — Yes, unless lie would get us to bu 1 
direct from himself. 

61006. He wants the tenants to buy direct from him 
— Yes. 

51007. And what yon want is that the estate shonli: 
he bought and divided by the Estates Commissior 
amongst you? — Yes, exactly so. 

,, And, if he will not sell, what you want ii 

ohat the Commissioners should have power to mak< 
xnm. sell ? — Yes. 

51009. At a reasonable price ?— Well, ves at a 
reasonable price. 

51010. That is your grievance ?— That is oui 
grievance, sir. 

+hH 1011 v I < u >n ’ t to P ufc an y more questions 
then. Yon have iold your story quite plainly?—! 
thmk so. It is easy to speak the truth. 3 

lawl 2 fiJ Vhat P ? ice di u he ask? - r think he asked 
twenty-five years purchase. He has some othei 
ln the County Galway, and to give you 
an idea of the price we said we would give him as 
°J ?w aps two y° ars m °re, if he gave 
fathers. 2 ^ ** WaS taken from us and oui 

i 1 ° 13 ur J^?/ eal ; s more that would be twenty-seven! 
time; Lt I b.lLrSSre® 1 ? a * tl '»< 


mind was that he would sell us the bone* , 
the iat himself ; but we would not be humbug 
would not buy at all without getting an ' 1 
and 1 thmk yourselves are of the same opinion ai " 3 ’ 
51017. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Whem ; ... 
grass land ?— All the arable land laid down thu 
land sixty years ago, is on the other side of thl !**? 
and the rest is cut-away bog and reclaim^ , , roa a, 

tha* road makes the boundary for the farm an ' 1 
tenants and the houses are still there excenf^l 1 ® 
that went away and that were not able to stand at 


51018. Mr. Bbyce.— B ut this grass land was 
time under tillage ?— Yes. as at 

51019. It had all been reclaimed from the bn. i . 
it?— No, no, there might be a bit of it- 
arable land, the most part of it. All +hev ^ 
possession now is. I mav vn.i ..; — j , J aave « 


was done at their own expense, and he never exwu 
one shilling on it. expended 

51020. What you say he did was, he turned^ 
tenants out of the good arable land, and left i 
those who were on reclaimed land ?— Exactly 7 

, 5 -™ L ,^ d >“ e™t the tenants oS this 

land to mate the grass land !-No, hat he thte.25 
them that they would liaye to give up the arable ” 
when there was a fatlure or two, as f told you taw 
that he would evict them. So they had to mTS 
Motre s tong over it, that they’d mourn the hqS £ 


oluaz . Tins was 


51023. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he arabl B i..i 
was taken ?-It was taken away. 6 IanJ 

— Y^si/ 011 haV6 be6n a hard - workin g man yourself? 


51025. If you got a few acres of that arable land 
back it would greatly improve your condition ?— I can 
prove that I am a hard-working man, because I am 
recommended by the Agricultural Department to get 
a prize every time I go for it, and I can make a? 
much out of an acre of land as any man in Mayo. I 
am second to none, as far as agriculture is concerned 
in this union. 


51026. If you and your neighbours each got 
four or five acres of this arable land near your present 
holdings, without any change in your dwellings?— 
Well, it would, sir ; but if we were sent over to Ros- 
common, and got fifty acres in it, we would be better 
pleased. 

51027. Sir John Colomb. — Wliat do you consider 
the value per acre of the arable land and the value 
per acre of the reclaimed land that you have got in j 
your own possession now ? — Well, there is some of it j 
nearly as good. I must not tell a lie. 

51028. What do yon value an acre of that grass 
land at, and what do you value am acre of your own 
Jt? — course, I think it was value enough, 

10s. an acre on it. 

51029. On the grass land ? — Yes. That is, in order 
to make ends meet. Of course a farmer can pay a 
good deal more, according to fairs, according as they 
go up and down ; hut it is not easy to a poor man 
with only a few acres. 

51030. Am I right in understanding that what you 
say is that a few acres of grass land would be of ■ 
great benefit to you, and you would be quite pre- I 
pared to pay an annuity representing a value of I 
10s. an acre ? — I would, for I would be anxious to get 
rid of the landlord in one sense, and to deal with 
the Board; and in the next place it would be of 
advantage to me to rear my family. Though I have 
my family reared, and I am not going to rear any 
more, someone else will come after ns. 

51031. Mr. Bryce. — You said the rent of this 
farm of yours is £9? — Yes. 

51032. Is that first or second term ? — Second term. 

We went into court on the first term, and on the 
second term we agreed, ourselves and the agent, for 
3s. in the pound. It was before that this way:— If 
the grass land went 60s. an acre for it, the next 
thing we could hear was we must get a rise on this 
land ; eye# the land we reclaimed we must rise it— 
very convenient to the grass land — or else walk away. 
There were no backdoors about it. 
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Mr.. Anthony Davis examined. 
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51033. Sir Francis Mo watt.— A re you i 

T 'no34. h™ w ““ t N “ ctJ - 
51035. Valuation ?— £28 5s. 

S Where if it ?— Ratliduff, Ballina. 

S On whore estate 3 — Portion of it on H 
PetrKnox-Goce’s, and portnm on Mr. Jacksons. I 
thirty-six townlands, on which there are 
lo te/ihiss under £4 valuation; 198 under £10, 
Siljterlt? of which are nnder £7 10s., and 52 ever 
Tin and 43 of these are under £17, and only nine 
m £20 In this district there are three large 
Ling farms, comprising 336 acres 2 roods 11 
wrrhes and another small one of 18 acres that was 
all tenanted, and another about 40 acres ; and if 
those tracts had been broken up the congestion would 
he stopped in this division. 

51039 You propose that those grass lands should 
be purchased by the Congested Districts Board ?— 
Yes or by the Estates Commissioners. And to show 
how these people exist here I have made out a kind 
ol table from some townlands, taking out two town- 
lands in particular. In one the area is 135 acres 1 
rood 30 perches. The bog land there, or marsh- 
had land— is 35 acres. The valuation is £132 2s. 
The population of the townland is seventy-two, and 
for fourteen years twenty-eight people have emi 
grated. Frcm America there has been last year 
£111 sent in ; from England, £92, and ■ earned at 
home, £10. This money that is sent in by the mem- 
ben of their families is what is keeping them exist- 
ing from year to year on most of the very small hold- 
ings. The people are very industrious, and if those 
grazing ranches were broken up into reasonable hold- 
ings for them they could have made a better progress, 
and they would not 'be taking away their children, 
or sending them away, and actually keeping them 
hired out, and sending them to other countries in 
ignorance without any education. If they had rea- 
sonable holdings and some of this money coming in 
they would have educated their children and greatly 
improved their position. On the very district near- 
ing this there are two very large grazing tracts, one 
in Lisderagh, 197a. 3r. 19p., £125 valuation; and on 
the other side, portion of this district, Crannagh, 
181a. lr. 26p., used till very recently for grazing pur- 
poses, and the grazing land now being fallow owing 
to the farm deteriorating, and the labour, of course, 
has been lost by this, by tile tenants. Now it is com- 
ing back to its old form, the landlord thought it was 
better to set up a kind of .bogus interest, and divide 
it into different holdings, and he puts a rent of 2As. 
to 28s. per acre on. 

51040. Sir John Colomb. — When was this? — Last 


farmer? my lord, according to the judicial rent on the town- Mr. Anthony 


lands at both sides, in my opinion. 

51043. Sor John Colomb. — Have you got any other 
business besides farming? — Yes. 

51044. What — you are a merchant, a shopkeeper? — 
Yes, I keep a shop. 

51045. Have you got a spirit licence?— No. 

51046. Now you have got ninety acres of land? — 

5i047. Did you buy that or inherit it ?— Inherited 
it. It is in my family for over 200 years. 

51048. How much tillage have you got on that land ? 
— Twenty Irish acres. 

51049. Twenty acres of tillage? — Yes. 

51050. How many labourers do you constantly 
employ?— Two; and occasionally I have fifty at a 
time. 

51051. Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— What?— Yes ; I have 
often fifty men on a harvest day. . 

51052. Sir John Colomb.— A re you a judicial ten- 
ant ? — Yes. 

51053. Do you think mixed farming pays you 
better than grazing ?— Yes, I do. For instance, I 
graze. I was once a grazier. , , . , 

51054. And that is your opinion ?— I find that mixed 
farming pays. 

51055. And that the land improves by it?— Yes, 
you are always strengthening your land. 

51056. And you think, from your experience, that, 
taking ninety acres of land, keeping twenty acres of 
it in tillage improves the land and gives you a better 
return than if you had the whole in grass ? — Cer- 
tainly, I do. 

51057. Mr. Beyce. — You were talking now about 
the deterioration of the grass land in your district. 
Do you think that is, so far as your observation goes, 
a general deterioration in the grass lands all over the 
country? — Of course there rare certain lands that 
may deteriorate if they are brought from a certain 
state and improved ; but where the land has naturally 
a better body and soil it will not deteriorate so quickly. 

51058. Do you expect that, as compared with the 
past ten years, the ten years coming will produce as 
good' grazing land as the past ? — I will not say that. 

51059. But, suppose the price of cattle remains the 
same, do you think this deterioration which is going 
on will affect the rent for grazing land in the future ? 
— Certainly, I do think it. 

51060. And therefore purchasing at the present 
level of prices would not be safe for the State? — I 
have quoted the fact that in Cranagh land had been 
deteriorating and the inflated value going down. 

51061. And it would therefore he no longer possible 
for the landlord to get the same rent for it?— Im- 


yoar. 


possible. 

51062. Therefore, as a result of that, do you think 
it would he safe for the State to pay the prices which 
it would: have to give for this grazing land upon the 
basis of the past ten years?— No; because I think 
that the State should first see how those grazing 
. i . —7 — 4 y -7 - ■ Jr-- . lands were created, for there have been grazing 

reqUlreS , h A ln f t h \ firSt ranches created by the wholesale eviction of the ten- 

stance ten years' purchase paid ; and, if looking out- ^ nQt fo / non _p ayme nt of rent, because those 


51041. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But it has not 
been carried out ? — No ; the people rebelled against it 
"R the ground that it was most unreasonable, consider- 
g that the land on the other large holdings at both 
it at a judicial rent of 12s. to 14s. per 


ing thf 
sides is 


side the mearing the rent of lands equally as good, 
m much better condition, indeed, ito judicial tenants 
would be only 12s. to 14s., whilst here it was ^oing 
to be from £1 4s. 0 d. to £1 8s. 0d., the ten years’ 
purchase for the bogus tenancy would be actually 
equal to twenty-four or twenty-five. It would be 
— a £ rea -k deal more — because in the case of a 
holding of land sold by a tenant at twenty years’ pur- 
chase you ■ must consider that the house and offices 
twin k's own labour there might be valued for 
£200, and if the land, plus those houses, brings 
twenty years’ purchase, I think it would be only fair 
to deduct from the price the value set on the house 
and offices. 

51042. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think when 
you j^uula-te the number of years’ purchase that 
would be equitable you have -always to calculate that 
I’.’f basis of a fair rent ? — Yes, my lord ; I would 
like to do it. Then, again, I consider it a great in- 
justice to the ratepayers, who have been a kind of 
guarantee for these annuities, that perhaps the Es- 
ates Commissioners or somebody else might come in 
and. give twenty years’ rent for this, and purchase it 
"gft'n, and acquire it. It would not be twenty years’ 
rent at this price, hut it would mean nearer to forty, 


two townlands were, as I might put it, the kidney 
of the whole district, the very best land, and the 
district was so situated that there were bog patches 
of 10 15, and 20 acres, and the landlord was letting 
these’ at £4 and £5 an acre for the people to cut the 
turf off, and when the turf was cut off he evicted 
those fifteen tenants wholesale and placed them in 
here at a very low rent, and as they were then re- 
claiming he raised the rent. In one case— and I 
have gono to great trouble over it — 110 raised the rent 
from £3 to £6 10s. and it has now been reduced again 
by the Land Commission to £3 10s. 

51063. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— You are talking of 
tenanted land ?— Well, these 90 acres in one case, a,nd 
129 acres in another. Those two were created 
in this fashion, and I would say that is an 
inflated value of it presently, as grazing should 
not be the basis for the rent that should 
be paid now or compensation to the landlord. 
For instance, he captured and seized the whole in- 
dustry of those fifteen unfortunate tenants and drove 
them out without compensation into the bog patches. 
Then the next thing which was an injustice, I con- 
sider and which the State should also consider in 
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taking over the lands, a great injustice to the rate- 
payer of the district was this, that he pulled down 
those fifteen houses that were valued, some of them, at 
28s., and thereby he brought down the taxation on 
those farms so much more. That inflated his net 
income and I call that inflation ^ a ground that the 
price or compensation that should be paid to him 
now should not be based on, and that it should not be 
based on the improvements that were made under the 
rent that was paid under the old-rack rent system by 
those fifteen tenants. ,, T , • 

51064. Sir John Colomb.— May I ask you this. 
This farm of 90 acres has been in your family for a 
great number of years f-Tes, for about 200; over 
150 at least. . .. , ' 

51065 Have you got any record— was it always one 
block of 90 acres ?— Oh, yes, it was always, and much 
more too, because the farm was divided between two 
sons. This portion that I hold was always one block. 
Though held under two landlords it is one block 
Mr. Bryce. — I would ask you, if possible, to hand 
in these things— this statement which you have made 
with regard to these particulars. . 

51067. Sir John Colomb.— As a matter of fact, 
from your knowledge, have people to pay less for 
grazing now than they used to have? — Is it for graz- 
ing ranches? 

51068. Can you get grazing cheaper now on those 
lands than you used to ? — -Yes, in some cases, as I 
stated, where a farm is going back. Where there is 
the townland I have quoted of good natural soil that 
has not deteriorated or gone back, that has kept its 
price. 

51069. Therefore I suppose that you do not wish 
to lay down the general proposition that in all cases 
the land is deteriorating? — No, I do not. 

51070. All you wish the Commission to understand 
is that certain grazing land will deteriorate unless it 
is properly worked on mixed farming? — The majority 
of it. 

51071. But you do not wish the Commission to un- 
derstand that the lands are deteriorating? — No, the 
majority of them. 

51072. In reference to your answer to Mr. Bryce, 
you do not wish the Commission to understand that 
your opinion is that that applies to good grazing 
land? — I do, after a certain time. After a certain 
number of years I believe any land will, because I 
have had in my own possession the very best that I 
am anxious to get broken up presently because I 
consider it is going back. And, again, I believe 1 
read or heard a suggestion made by Colonel Knox 
Gore that good grazing land should not be touched, 
and that .it was better for grazing purposes. Well, 
in my opinion, from my experience as a farmer, I 
say that that cannot be correct. No man of practical 
knowledge could agree with it, for the very reason 
that, taking the potato crop, it is failing every other 
year, and I think the farmers* should be induced to 
sow a wheat crop, and a wheat crop in my experience 
requires a soil of a natural body as well as a manure 
and sub-soiling. Because if you put it on a light 
soil or a bad soil that has been brought up by the 
strength of manuring that soil it will lodge and it 
will not root firmly, and you will not have a proper 
return of a yield of grain, whereas if you put it in 
a good soil with a good body, such as those grazing 
ranches that I have mentioned, it is sure not to fail, 
or almost sure, and the yield will be actually double, 
that is my experience. 

51073. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is the 
rotation that you observe in your twenty acres of 
tillage?— The longest I keep a crop is six years. I 
lay it down the sixth year with artificial grass, 
n 61 9 7 ?j I n .g rass ? — Yes. It is then according to how 
the field suits me for grazing purposes. 

51075. And do you stall-feed at all?— I do. 


i opportunity of making money because tW i, 
it the SDaee. Often for crazing tho* V, . Te 


to pay 7s. a month on a good farm in this nriri. 
bourhood till lately, and now I remark that this ^ 
they are getting it for 4s. or 5s. " 6ar 


51079. You are speaking now of those in von, ^ 
locality ? — I am. I keep them till I finish them 
put them on the market at two or two and . u 
years’ old at their price. a hs!t 


5 i 076 - “any each year ?— Seventeen or eighteen 
=1.4 . rngtast But I have two sets. I send off my 


first cattle and dispose of them, and buy half-feds 
quarter-feds. 


51080. Mr. Bryce.— Y ou stall feed them?— Y« T 
put them on the Dublin market if I do not sat’i.i 
myself at home. ‘J 

51081. So that the keeping of those twenty ao« 
in tillage does not in the least interfere with y<Z 
cattle business ?— No, it improves it. It pays me J 
to hand them away, but to hold them and fatten them 
and get the last penny for them. I put them on Z 
market at two and two and a half years’ old from 
twenty-three to thirty months old. Mr. Ganly the 
auctioneer, sold the stock for £16 15s. last Jannarr 

51082. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think yon said 
that that arable land was taken from the tenants 
without compensation? — Yes, my lord. 

51083. Were they in arrears?— No, my lord M 
arrears. 

51084. Do you consider that in purchase hy the 
State for migration purposes the owner could scarab 
claim to be paid for the tenant right?— I say that 
the improvements of the tenants are seized on and 
that it would not be now fair to give him the inflated 
value of the grass farm. 

51085. YOu think that this dual interest should not 
be recognised in these grass lands, that the owner 
should he only paid on the landlord’s interest ?-I 
would give him just what his net income was when 
he had his tenants there. He put them out without 
compensation, and they owed him no rent. 

51086. And what about the enjoyment of it for so 
many years ? — That is an interest, I think. I would 
not compensate him for an interest. 

51087. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to saj 
in answer to a question that one of your rotation 
crops was artificial grass ? — That is when I am laying 
down. 

51088. Are not you much in advance of the ordinary 
farmers ? — I will not agree with you, eir, that I am it 
advance of the farmers of my district. They are wry 
intelligent and most industrious in my district, but 
unfortunately they have not the land. 

51089. Now one of the things I have been most 
struck with in travelling in this country is this, that 
although I have seen oats and roots, and potatoes and 
wheat, often I have hardly ever seen a rotation 
crop of artificial gras3, and, therefore, are not you in 
the exception in the rotation system of using artificial 
grass? — Not in my district. 

51090. Which district? — I come from the Canon- 
more district, within five miles of Ballina. 

51091. Do the> tenants in that district use artificial 
grass much? — Oh, they do. 

51092. Then I would be glad to see that district ?— 
When you will, I will show it to yon. 

51093. There are certain cases, are there not, when 
the landlords have themselves improved ? — Not in my 
district, that is not in those grazing ranches. 

51094. But where a landlord can prove that the 
grass lands are improved by himself or his predecessor, 
would not that modify your opinion with regard to 
the point the Bishop put to you? — Undoubtedly, it 
would ; anywhere that he can show that he laid out 
money on improving it. I even go the length o 
saying that it would not be justice to put him out 
without compensating him for it. 

51095. Then your view is this, that where it >' 
proved that the origin of tire grass lands was entirety 
due to the improvements of tenants, it is in that case 
that you take it into consideration in fixing the pn# 
—Yes. 


51096. Where the landlord orchis Predecessors 


,, 61077, And do you use your own root crops to feed 
>T° not ° u y an ? cake— not a hit. 

51078. Now, do you consider the mixed farming 
that yom pursue on your farm much more profitable 
to you than grazing the whole farm ?-Oh, entirely 
more profitable, and better for the rearing of voung 

The Ttennfe 3,111 ’ an ?*|? er ^jng I would like to mention, 
iiie .people cannot keep their- cattle. They must dis- 
pose, of them at four months’ old apd give the buyer 


large sums in improving the land, then you w 
modify your opinion with regard to it Oh, 
tainly. . , 

51097. Mr. Bryce.— You said in reply to his low 
ship the Bishop that you did better with, your 
for having those twenty Irish acres of tillage ( 


for having those twenty Irish i 
tainly. . j< 
51098. Do you think, then, that if the grass 
- were utilised, for tillage, the country would 
larger' head of cattle than it does at presen • 
much larger head, • and would profit much more J 
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Mr. Martin Mulkeen examined. 
-Where do you 


si nflS Sir Francis Mo watt. . . 

, i t Greenwood, Bekan, near Ballyhaunis. I 
“ . tom t™ K»°i Estate. I am a fatmet. I 
coro ® ** an old holding. I have fourteen acres 
f roods, and my valuation is £7 10s., and my annuity 
is £5 17s. 6d. 

■11100 Did you buy from the Congested Districts 
R n »rd?— Yes. In 1904 I gave up my old holding to 
die Congested Districts Board and migrated into a 
pw holding on the same property, and they built a 
new house for me, and I was to pay £50 with my 
own consent for the new house, and I was to get the 
Quality of land, and the same complement as I 
had before/ I was satisfied with that. But there 
are four Irish acres of land flooded. For six months 
of the year I cannot use it for grazing. From 
January to June I cannot put a beast on it, and they 
did not drain it. _ ... 

51101. Most Rev. Dr. O Donnell. — Is it possible 
to remedy the drainage ?— They lost a lot of money 
draining it. 

51102. Is it difficult to drain it? — They lost a lot 
building gullets, and raised my valuation £6 4s. on 
land and 10s. on the house. They spent a lot of 
money on these gullets and pinning bridges to drain, 
it, and they rose my valuation to £7 10s. on the land 
and £2 on the house. 

51103. Sir John Colomb.— Is your point this, that 
you entered into this agreement with the Board on 
the assumption that the drainage would be efficient, 
and that you would not be flooded? — Yes, that I 
could travel my land in winter for spring water. 

51104. Was that the reason that induced you to 
enter into this arrangement? — Yes. 

51105. Is your statement that the drainage i-3 so 
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imperfect that the land is flooded, whereas you con- Mr Martin 
templated that it never would be flooded? — Yes. Mulkeen.' 

51106. Is the drainage work of the Board com- 
pleted ? — N o. They stopped it as soon as we signed, 
and took their gangers away. 

51107. What steps have you taken to bring it under 
the notice of the Congested Districts Board? — When 
I wrote them they sent me back "word that my case 
was under consideration. 

51108. When was that?— That was in the year 1904. 

51109. What has happened since ? — They never came 
near the place since. 

51110. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What you have really 
come to say is you think that the Congested Districts 
Board should proceed with the drainage so as to keep 
their promise to you and give you over your holding 
properly drained ? — Yes. The holding I gave up had 
no water on it, and it was better drained than the 
holding they gave me, but I thought that they would 
do it. 

51111. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W as there any 
promise? — There was. 

51112. What kind of a promise ? — The engineer told 
me that he would do it, and they lost about £70 or 
more by making two gullets and pinning a bridge to 
do it, and when we signed the agreements we be- 
lieved them. 

51113. Was the £70 for the benefit of your holding? 

— No. It was for the benefit of them who had the 
valley. 

51114. Sir John Colomb. — How were two bridges 
going to drain your land? — It was getting the water 
away into the lake. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am sure I may say that 
that matter will be looked into by the Board, and if 
they find that they can be of any assistance to you I 
•am sure they will. 


Mr. Michael Brogan examined. 


51116. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Where do you re- 
side?— At Weathersfort, Ballyglass. I am a farmer, 
and have eighteen statute acree. My valuation is 
about £10, and my rent £8. I am on the Clanmorris 
Estate. I got an enlargement of my old holding and 
I was compelled to give my enlargement to my 
brother, and so I did, and got no land since. That 
is two and a half years ago. 

51117. Mr. Kavanagh. — This was done by the 
the Estates Commissioners? — Yes. 

51118. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You got an en- 
largement, and then had to give it to your brother. 
Have you got your old holding since? — Yes. 

51119. You were expecting an enlargement of your 
holding ? — Yes. 

51120. And it was given to your brother? — Yes. 

51121. Don’t you think that the Estates Commis- 
sioners cannot do everything in a day, and that it 
takes some time to go on with the work? — I suppose 
so, but I think I am entitled to it. 

51122. They have not distributed all the land yet ? — 
They have not. 

51123. Mr. Kavanagh. — Were you satisfied at 

the time? — I was if they left me the land, but they 
compelled me to give the enlargement to my brother. 

51124. Had you before that the one holding be- 
tween yourself and ‘your brother? — No. The brother 
waa living with me. 


51125. They gave you a bit of land and then made y, r . Michael 
you give it up to the brother — is that so? — Yes. Brogau 

51126. How long had you got it before you had to 
give it to the brother? — Only about six months. 

51127. Sir John Colomb. — Is the brother living 
with you still ? — He is. 1 suppose he will get a house 
built on the new land. 

51128. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you on good terms with 
the brother ? — Yes. 

51129. What are you complaining of now ? — I had 
a right to get an enlargement myself. 

51130. I suppose he wants an enlargement, too ? — I 
don’t think so. 

51131. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H e has got a 
new farm? — Yes. 

51132. He had nothing before? — No. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — The evidence you have 
given will be brought to the notice of the Estates 
Commissioners, but we have no power over them. 

You say they have not yet allotted all the land. 

They may consider — I hope they will consider — that 
they may give you a bit of what is left.* 

51134. Sir John Colomb. — Have any farmers’ sons 
been given land on that estate? — Yes. 

51135. And you were a tenant on the estate, and 
have been so for some time ? — I was. 


* With reference to the above evidence, Estates Commissioners state that they received several communications from John Brogan, 
the brother referred to, requesting them to give him the parcel (the enlargement referred to) which had been allotted to Michael Brogan, 
and stating that Michael Brogan was satisfied that this should be done. The Estates Commissioners consulted their Inspector who saw 
no objection to John Brogan getting this parcel instead of his brother, anil John Brogan was accordingly informed that if he had 
acquired the interest of Michael Brogan he should forward for inspection the Deed of Assignment together with a certificate by some 
independent person tliut he was in occupation of the holding in question. In reply thereto John Brogan forwarded the following; — 


“January 8lh, 190G. 

“ I ngree to give my enlargement in Knockatotaun to my brother, John Brogan. 


“Faithfully yours, 

“ Michael Brogan, Weathcrfort, Ballyglass.' 1 


“ Michael Brogan agrees to make over the holding of land lately acquired by him in the Clanmorris Estate, from the Estates 
Commissioners, to his brother, John Brogan. The name of the farm is Knockatotaun, near Bradoge. 

“John M'Giieal, P.P., Mayo Abbey.' 

“ January 7th, 19C6.’ 1 

And the Commissioners accordingly approved of the transfer of the parcel from Michael Brogan to John Brogan, and same was i ested in 
him accordingly. The change was not made at the suggestion of the Commissioners but of the parties themselves. 
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Mr. Michael Brennan (janior) examined. 


51136. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Where do you re- 
side? — At Weathersfort, Ballyglass. 

51137. Are you a farmer? — Yes. I havei got no 
land. I am living with my brother. The Estates 
Commissioners promised me a holding, and promised 
an increase to my brother ; so he said he was satisfied 
to do without an 'increase himself by my getting a 
holding, so none of us got any land. 

51138. Then you are not a farmer? — I am only 
living with my brother. I wanted a holding. My 
brother was entitled to an increase, and he said he 
would do without an increase by my getting a holding, 
and they declined to give me any land. 

51139. What reason did they give for refusing when 
they had promised it? — I could not say. They were 
promising it every time they saw me, and they did 
not do it. 


, 7. • L>r. JJONNELL. — What ■ 

valuation of yoar brother's holding J_ , 25 *t 
the rent is £10. s ADOUt *16, bat 


51141. Sir John Colomb — The farmer.' . 

STr Estate *■* 

61142. When did your father diet_Ab„„ t 
years ago. U01lt twentj 

51143. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Had t ,, 

thent-He had. He was a bailiff 0 „,J. 

. S “ Mowatt.— If the Estate, S . 

sioners .hove, promised it to you, and have . * 

reason for refusing it and have land stffl wf f" ” 
pose they will _ prohaUy g,ve yon a holding '’tol 
cannot male them. Their Attention will b?’aluT 
your evidence. That is all we can do for ym '* 


Mr. Michael Brennan (senior) examined. 


51145. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Are you a farmer? 
— Yes. I live at Weathersfort, Ballyhaunis. I have 
only between 6 and 7 acres. My valuation is £7 5s., 
and my rent £5 12s. 

51146. Is that an annuity? — We were brought into 
court at the time that the Clanmorris Estate was 
sold. We were raised by the court. They raised me 
to £6 10 s. I got an enlargement of land. There was 
a man adjoining me, and he wanted a passage for 
water, and the passage was put through my enlarge- 
ment, and I asked them to give me a little abatement 
on account of this passage, and they would not. 

51147. Whom did you ask?— Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Hogan were in Balia at the time, and I wanted a 
little reduction for this passage seven feet wide run- 
ning through my enlargement. They would not do 
“5 “ m 7 absence they handed over this passage. 

5 1148. Mr. Sutherland.— How much do you think 
would be the reduction for that passage?— It would 
only amount to four or five shillings. 

■ °* oou , rse Y° u know -that there is a legal 

right to water wherever it is?— I would not go against 

sii si? ° nl 7 T want a reduction for the passage. 

51150. Sir John Colomb. — Have you got your vest- 

an g d I ’ d Z 7 ^ ~f° ! • n0t ‘ Jt is *"> ^ars nlw 

"“L 1 am , e." 4 of m y land since. I was brought into 

'4™ " iaei ' “ d 1 *“ -a»»t B »y 

61151. Most Eev. Br. O'Boukki,— P erilous the 

to? Sth g the d ofB'"°°' d b l t0 *° mderetand- 
mg with the officer in charge of it. He won’t treat 


you unreasonably. How much of an enl.™,„, 
were they giving you!— About ten acres, ~ 
51152. It would be better to come to some man. 
ment with them so as to secure those ten acres U 
am entitled to my enlargement of what I signed for 
to get it elsewhere. There is plenty of gxasTwl 
beside where I live that is not divided. P ™ 
51153. Sir John Colomb. — Have you applied in 
have some allowance made for what was taken It 

fr °Mr y qt’ ^ h f aVe , the y osit . ivel y refused to doit 
—Mi Stuart refused. He said they would not in 
any abatement. J 01 


51154. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Did he give m 
reason why he would not (-He did not, and K,2 
of it ever since. 

51155. Ton had better see Mr. Stuart againl-I 
saw him in town a few months afterwards, and vis 
‘“S'M H h “ n ’ “ d . , he S»™ ■»« no satisfaction. 

, 1 am afraid we cannot make him. I hoc 

that any promises the Estates- Commission™ «± 
tee P (—When I bought this land I n » 
titled to my enlargement. 

“*5- ^ ost Rev -, Dr. O’Donnell— W hen ther 
gave the strip on which this passage is to the man 
who wanted water did that mean plrting with muck 

?Sn th v a e v? argement b Slx ,?, r seven feet wide for abont 

100 yards, or something like that. 

Mowatt.— Y our statement will be pot 
uowJr i 5 States Commissioners, but we have no 
power over them. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1907. 

AT 11 O’CLOCK A.M. 


In the Courthouse, Swinford. 


Present:— The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mo watt, g.c.b. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir Antont 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Conor O’ Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus 


Sutherland, Esq. ; 


and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Mark C. Heney examined. 


5U56. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — You represent the 
County Council of Mayo and the Swinford Rural Dis- 
trict Council?— Yes. 

51168a. Are you a farmer? — Yes. I have about 

25 statute acres. My valuation is £10 on land and 
£14 on buildings. The annuity now would 'be about 
£4 for the land. I pay nothing for the houses. 

51159. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then there has 
been a reduction from about £10 rent down to £4 
annuity? — My valuation ds £10, and my rent was 
about the same. 

51160. Was that a second-term rent? — I never got 
a rent fixed. 

51161. Sir Fhancis Mowatt. — Where is the hold- 
ing situate ?— Near Charlestown. I think it neces- 
sary to state at the outset that the Swinford Union 
S occupies a peculiar and altogether exceptional posi- 
tion among the Poor Law Unions which constitute 
the “congested districts." In the first place, the 
valuation per head of the population is the lowest in 
Ireland, with the exception of three Unions which 
border on the sea, and in these latter cases the occu- 
piers have advantages which, are not possessed by an 
inland Union like Swinford, among which are the 
resources provided iby fishing and other industries. 
Again, the Swinford Union does not contain as ex- 
tensivo tracts of prime -land as other Unions in 
Mayo, for the reason that at the time of the estab- 
lishment of auxiliary workhouses in the county the 
original boundiaries of the Union were so altered 
that vast tracts of rich land, from which the people 
had been evicted, were transferred from Swinford to 
the newly constituted Unions, and the present boun- 
daries of the Union were, for the most part, drawn 
round a vast area of comparatively infertile soil, which 
was crowded with the families evicted from the prime 
lands then cut off from the Union. The Union of 
Swinford has a -population of 44,162, and a valua- 
tion of £41,783, being at the rate of 18s. lid. per 
head of the population. The superficial area of the 
Union is 151,560 acres, but the actual area under 
crops (including meadow and clover) and grass, toge- 
ther with the area of uncropped arable land, is 
112,588 acres, the remainder being made up of 
™ extent under water, road, bog, etc. There are 
4700 holdings in the Union, made up as follows: — 
Number of holdings valued -under £4, 4,768; num- 
oor of holdings valued from £4 to £8, 2,327 ; num- 
J?°Hings valued from £8 to £15, 395 ; number 
<>f holdings valued from £15 to £20, 77 ; number of 
holdings valued over £20, being mostly comprised of 
grazing farms and lands in occupation of landlords 
grazing purposes, 133. Total— 7,700. The 

principal facts disclosed by the above statistics in 
connection with the extent of the problem in Sw-in- 
f'»r<i Union is that out of 7,700 families in the Union 
here are 7,095 families, say 35,000 individuals, 
nose holdings are obviously incapable of affording 
cm subsistence, and who, in many cases, 'are only 
I' es fJ ve ^ from year to year from perishing of famine 
jhe earnings of the adult male population in 
•ngiand and 'Scotland, and by the remittances of 
I tA- lr i T atives -* n America. The number of m-igna- 
y labourers from the 'Swinford Union who go to 


England every year is over 5,000, being about 50 per 
cent, of the number from the entire county of Mayo, 
and about 60 per cent, of the total male population 
of the Union between the ages of 20 and 60 years. 
In addition to the annual migration of labourers, 
there is a constant and disastrous drain on the popu- 
lation by the number of young boys and girls in the 
flower of their ege and strength who are compelled 
to emigrate to America each year to assist -by their 
hard earnings to keep the pangs of hunger and op- 
pression from those at home. The total emigration 
from the county of Mayo since 1851 has been 
176,817. Of these more than 44,000 left the Swinford 
Union, and this number 'almost equals the present 
population of the Union-. In 1881 the population 
of the Swinford Union was 53,714 ; in 1901 -it had 
fallen to 44,162, being -a decrease of 18 per cent. By 
tlie amelioration of file land tenure in Ireland and 
the settlement of this question on the recognised equit- 
able basis the stimulus thus given to the agricultural 
industry, and by the revival of the other decaying in- 
dustries also, these emigrants could easily be induced 
to remain and give the best efforts of their lives to- 
wards building up a prosperous and contented 
country at home. Owing to the congested state of 
the holdings, and the very poor qualify of the land, 
occupied by small tenant farmers in file Union, the 
crops iare easily a prey to disease in many forms, 
but the havoc wrought by the potato blight in some 
years leaves the families of these poor farmers sur- 
rounded by circumstances of acute distress. In the 
year 1905, and again in the present year, owing to 
the failure of the potato crop, very great distress 
existed amongst poor occupiers in the Union. In 
these two years a sum of nearly £8,000 was expended 
in relieving the acute distress which existed. 

51162. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When you say 
1905 and the present year do you mean 1906 ? — I afy 
not quite sure whether it includes portion of 1907, 
because we had some distress this year which was 
relieved by grant. 

51163. It might be tlie year 1906-07 ? — That might 
be it The remedy is to abolish dual ownership in 
file land by a system of compulsory purchase, to 
break up the grazing farms and to redistribute them 
among the people, and to provide the occupiers with 
holdings which will -be capable of maintaining them. 
Even within the confines of the Union, although it it 
the poorest in Ireland, much can be done m this 
respect to ameliorate the condition of the people. 

51164. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — ; I need not ask you 
any questions about the statistics which you have 
given, and which we already have, but the remedies 
you suggest are the abolition of dual ownership in 
land by a system of compulsory purchase, the break- 
ing up of -toe grazing farms and their redistribution 
among the people so 'as to provide the occupiers with 
holdings capable of maintaining them. Assuming 
you have compulsory purchase, it is necessary to con- 
sider on what terms that compulsion should be put 
into operation. Do you consider that where the 
State uses compulsion for its own purposes the land- 
lord from whom the land is taken should receive a 
sum which makes up to him his previous net in- 
come? — I would. 

IT 


S«j>t. 2. 1907. 

Mr. Mark 
C. Hanry. 
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51165. Net income being income subject to ell de- 
ductions for collection, arrears, and whatever reduces 

his income? — Yes. That is my view. , T 

51166. Assuming that done, if it os to be a remedy, l 
assume that the purchaser, the tenant of the small 
holding, will only have his position improved if the 
annuity, which is another word for the value of the 
land, enables him to live on his holding. The 
tenant would be in no .better position if he gets an 
enlarged holding unless he gets it at a rent which 
win enable him to live?-If the .tenant gets a good 
holding of land, and if he has it at the original rent 
at which he had it before, it would be an improve- 


51167. If you supply a tenant with a holding it 
must depend on the amount of rent or annuity which 
he is going to pay for the holding whether his posi- 
tion is improved or not ? — If he gets more land bought 
out he wHl pay less rent than previously. 

51168. However much land he gets, unless he pays 
a rent that will enable him to make a living on the 
holding his position wiU 'be no better? — Yes. 

51169. The purchase of the land proposes that the 
landlord he paid such terms as represent net income? 

51170. You are going to allow a small holder to 
purchase land from the landlord); you have also to 
see that the purchase must .be on terms which will 
enable the tenant to make a livelihood, or else he is 
no better o2 ?— It wiU assist him in making a better 
Hvelihood. 

51171. Only if the rent which he is to pay enables 
him to have a margin for the support of himself and 
his family ? — It will help to make a margin. 

51172. Will the sum which you are prepared to pay 
the landlord in order to provide him with his net 
income permit of your selling to the tenants on terms 
which will enable them to make a better livelihood ?— 

I don't want what you call a good livelihood. There 
are different rallies of livelihood in this part of the 
country. 

51173. Let us call it economic holdings if yon like? 
— The only way I could answer that would be that 
the tenants would be improved, to what extent I oan- 
not say. 

51174. Would a tenant be improved if he had to 
pay an annuity which would prevent him from earn- 
ing a livelihood for himself ? — Certainly not. 

51175. That being so, I ask you whether it would 
be possible to pay the landlords a sum which would 
produce their net income, and. at the same time sell 
to the tenant at a price which would enable him to 
make a fair livelihood or have an economic holding 
without there being a loss to be sustained by somebody 
between these two processes? — It is a very difficult 
question to answer. 

51176. I only want to come to this — If the landlord 
is not to lose, and if the small holder is not to lose ; 
that is to say, if the latter’s position is to be im- 
proved, and if there results a loss on the total trans- 
action, between the two bargains, who is to bear that 
loss ? — I should say the landlord. Somebody must lose. 

51177. You don’t think the State should lose it? — 
When you say the State you might be interfering 
with myself to a certain extent. I would rather 
that the landlord would take the whole responsibility. 

51178. It is not responsibility, but the money? — I 
mean the loss. 

51179. Mr. Sutherland. — You said that the first 
thing you recommended was the abolition of dual 
ownership ? — Yes. 

51180. You give no reason for that. You seem to 
assume that it was necessary? — From experience, I 
find that where it has been abolished the people are 
much improved. 

51181. You don’t know why? — Because they become 
owners of their own property, and have a more lively 
interest in the holding that they are living on when 
it belongs to them, and it improves the spirit of the 
people and all their surroundings. 

51182. That is to say, the tenant will be rid of his 
landlord ? — Yes. 

51183. Do you think will ownership always exist in 
land tenure?— The landlord is removed, and we pat 
the State in his place, and the rent is reduced. 

51184. So that the abolition of dual ownership in 
itself is no remedy ? — It appears to be a very good 
remedy for the improvement of the tenants. 


51186. All those difficulties that the Chairman w 
putting you arise from the way in which von a» 
going to abolish that dual ownership. When you sa 
dual ownership you assume that there is another m 
son beyond the landlord who owns the land?— Yes 

51187. Why is the other person who owns the land! 
— The tenant. 

51188. How did he acquire it?— I suppose it * a , 
hereditary. 

51189. When did the Irish tenant get ownership 0 f 
his land ? — I could not tell you that. 1 

51190. In 1881 the Irish tenant got ownership 
When did the ownership of which you are speakin? 
begin ? — From time immemorial, as far as I know ^ 

51191. It was only given legislative sanction in 
1881? — You may begin then. 

51192. My point is this — the Irish tenant got owner- 
ship in 1881. How much did he pay for it?— He paid 
more than even the landlord should receive. 

51193. How much money did he pay?— The actnal 
yearly rent he had purchased time after time before 
1881. 

51194. Then why should he purchase it now?— Then 
is no other remedy. It reduces the rent for us, and 
makes it easier to live. 

51195. There is no principle in it at all ?— There ii 
a great deal of principle in it as far as the tenants sm 
concerned. 

51196. Why, in your opinion, is the abolition of 
dual ownership begun in 1881 necessary? — Because ii 
is an improvement in the condition of the poor people. 


They pay less for their lands, and it infuses a little 
ende: 


.^dependence among a class of people who are so 
crushed for years and years. 

51197. In other words, you think no price is dear 
enough to get rid of the landlords ? — I tell you fron 
experience, some of them would agree with yon ; not 
the whole of them. 

51198. Sir Antony MacDonneil. — We may tale it 
as fixed that land purchase is to go on, and that the 
land of the country is to be purchased from the land- 
lords and transferred to the tenants. That is tbs 
basis of the Land Purchase Act, and of all ® 
agrarian administration at present, and what we Ins 
to see is how this can be done most expeditionslj. 
You tell us of the great congestion in the Swinforo 
Union. You also say there are a number of gras 
lands in the Swinford Union ? — Yes, some. 

51199. Is there enough untenanted grass land in the 
Swinford Union to relieve congestion in the union !- 
I don’t believe there is. 

51200. And if you want to raise the average holdig 
to twenty acres you must look outside the unionl- 
Yes. 

51201. Is there any objection on the part_ of w 
people in the Swinford Union to leave the union and 
migrate to other places? — You will find exceptional 
people occasionally, I dare say, but they are beginning 
to think of it, and I believe that they now volunteer 
in great numbers. 

51202. Is there less indisposition to go now ttu 
there was in your remembrance ? — Yes, a great deal 


51.203. You referred to the question of indnstria 
What industries would you be able to create m the 
Swinford Union ? — If there was good employment ot 
some kind it would be very advantageous. 

51204. What sort of industries would it be useful to 
create ? — You might have woollen factories and la« 

51205. Is there any old indigenous industry whicl 
might be revived ? — The milling industry has been aeaa 
for some time in this union. With the exception 
com milling, there is no other industry that I know 
that was there. . 

51206. You mention that there was large emigre 
tion from here to America ? — Yes. 

51207. Do the people in Swinford Union go to an; 
particular place in America 1 — Not to any P a “!' , 
place. In my district they go mostly to one p ar “ 
place, and in another district they go to an 
particular place. , , a, 

51208. We have had evidence in some P. art f •„ 
country that the people go to certain places in A • 
and that there is a flow backwards and fo 

America and the * 


and that there is 
between that place 


51185. I ask you the question because dual ownership 
is being abolished? — Yes. 


Detween tnat place in America anu . 

Ireland from which the people had gone. " u jj 
case in regard to the Swinford Union ? 1* P V . 
the Swinford Union have friends in a particular P 


the Swinford Union have friends in a parfc — . ^ 
in America they generally go to that place, 3 
connection with that place increases. 
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..png There is not any particular State in the 

r'nirin ?' No particular State. 

L 10 I 3 there much return „ 

are a great many this year. 

"”51211 Do they come home to settle ?— Some of them 

“Spjo S Have they bought their holdings ?— Returned 
.migrants generally buy a holding and pay an ex- 
Titnnt price for it, or get married where there is 
some poverty, and raise the status of the family in the 

h °5l213 Is that taking place on a large scale?— It 
j, getting larger every year, as far as I know. 

51214. What sized holding would they be?— Any 
knldinz ; perhaps five or ten acies. 

51215 Are the holdings they buy the holdings that 
have been held in the families? — No, but sold by 

0t 512L6 What becomes of the people who sell them? 
_I could not teU you. 

51217 With regard to these purchases, is there no 
feeling of land grabbing?— No, they are voluntary 
transactions on both sides. , , , . 

51218. Is there any feeling on the part of the local 
Deople— any aversion or any dislike to migrants 
Ltfling in their midst and taking holdings belonging 
to other people?— Not the slightest. They only come 
when the other people sell the holdings to them. 

51219. Is the standard of comfort which exists 
among these people higher than that which exists in 
the Swinford Union ? — The standard of comfort among 
those who buy the places is much higher because they 
have the means. 

51220. Is there a gradual improvement, in your 
recollection, in the method of living in the Swinford 
Union? — There is a vast improvement in my recollec- 
tion. . 

51221. Is there an improvement in the degree of 
neatness with which the houses are kept ? — There is a 
remarkable improvement. 

51222. Is it still a common practice to keep the 
cattle and pigs in the dwelling-houses? — Not where 
the Congested Districts Board have any authority. 
There they have them removed. 

51223. Is the practice still usual in places not under 
the control of the Congested Districts Board ? — It is. 

51224. Has any impression been made on these 
people by the system of parish committees? — Yes, a 
great impression. 

51225. Is there a feeling springing up among the 
people against keeping cattle in the house? — Yes. 
They are beginning to learn that it is wiser to have 
them outside. In all places purchased by the Board 
they are very particular about having these cattle 
removed. 

51226. In reference to the operation of the Congested 
Districts Board in your locality, have you any claim 
to make, or any suggestions to make in regard to its 
improvement? — The improvements are very remark- 
able. I think if they had more freedom and more 
funds they would do a great deal more. 

51227. What do you mean by more freedom? — 
Power to take up farms, and power, with money, to 
make more improvements, such as roads and drains. 
Drains on a large scale would be very advisable in 
our district, where the land is poor, wet, and bad. 

51228. Let us take drains. Have the Congested 
Districts Board made any drains? — They have done a 
great deal ; but there is still a lot that remains un- 
dramed, 

51229. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You mean arterial 

drainage?— Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that 
Sjvat good could be done if there was more money? — 

51231. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Granted that there 
as more money, is there any other improvement in 
? ctl ? n °* Board that you would suggest? — I 
1 » v i- .y are anxious enough to improve the 
ft every way if they had the money. The 
_ money, in my opinion, is the only thing 

P »“? tllern from doing this thing. , 

H,- ~- 2 - . * s there any other point in cofmection with 
,1 «*of the Board that you wish to refer to? — No. 
-m,.;’ J Slr An tony MacDonnell.— H ave the Board 
Estate lnnd in th ® uriion? — Yes, the Dillon 

Uniren+i^* y ,e>re much more land in the Swinford 
fin- «,„• ® the y could acquire that would be suitable 

their purposes?— Yes, a great lot of land. 


51235. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think you said, Sepl. 2, 190 
in answer to Sir Antony MacDonnell, that there was — 
not sufficient land unoccupied in the union to re- Mr. Mark 
move congestion? — No; I don’t believe there is. We Henry, 
would have to go outside the union. 

51236. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In your opinion, 
there would be no objection in your union, so far as 
you know, to remove out of the county to Roscommon ? 

— You might have a few people objecting. I think 
that the majority are beginning to feel that they would 
be glad to be improved by leaving bad land and going 
to good land, with larger holdings. 

51237. There is no industry in the union, with the 
exception of agriculture? — None ; and that is paying 
very badly at present. 

51238. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We are agreed that 
it was your evidence that, on a sale, the landlord 
ought to get such a sum as would produce his net 
annual income or thereabouts ; and I think we agree 
that that sum might possibly be such that when you 
came to sell the lands to the tenants the price at 
which they would have to buy might be more than they 
could afford? — I could not answer that question. 

51239. Is not it possible that that might be? — It is 
quite possible. 

51240. Having in view that possibility, and you 
being an advocate for compulsion, would you be dis- 
posed. to say it was fair that the Board should only 
exercise its compulsory powers to purchase on a demand 
by, say, two-thirds of the tenants, who would be told 
that such a demand involved purchase by them on a 
basis of the landlord receiving his net income ? — I 
don’t think that the tenants would complain in any 
case. I could not tell you the result. The tenants 
would not complain of paying what would bring the 
landlord his net income of the land at present. 

51241. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I notice that the 
number of small holdings rated under £4 in the 
Swinford Union is very large — nearly 5,000 ? — Yes ; 
nearly 5,000. 

51242. How do you propose to enable the people who 
occupy those holdings to become economic. It would 
appear to me that there are two ways — one by migra- 
tion, and the other by improving the holdings? — 

Yes. 

51243. Are both ways possible? — Both ways are 
possible, to be sure. 

51244. You alluded to arterial drainage that had 
been done ; was that the Lung drainage ? — I mean a 
common scheme of main drainage throughout the 
country. 

51245. I understood you to say that some drainage 
of considerable service had already been done? — Yes. 

I was speaking of my own locality. As you refer to 
the Lung, it is a remarkable change for the better. 

51246. I believe that the river has been drained 
for many miles of its course? — I believe so. 

51247. What has been the result? — I really could 
not tell you. I don’t know the district very well. 

51248. Do you know it sufficiently well to tell the 
Commission that the land along the bank of this 
drained river has been much improved from the agri- 
cultural point of view? — Yes; and I am told it will 
be occupied by people who can live on it now. 

51249. Is it your opinion that work of that class 
is capable of making holdings which otherwise would 
he uneconomic quite economic ? — No ; I don’t know 
about that. 

51250. In reference to agricultural methods and re- 
clamation, is there much room in this Union of Swin- 
ford for improving the produce of the soil by improving 
its tillage? — There is a great deal of room for that. 

We have over 50,000 acres of mountain in the Swin- 
ford Union, and land that can be very well reclaimed. 

51251. You think that the people would now mi- 
grate freely? — I dare say they would. They are be- 
ginning to feel that it would he much better to mi- 
grate than to remain as they aie fixed at present. 

51252. There might be some who would not like to 
go, hut a considerable number would go 1 — A consider- 
able number would be 'anxious to go. 

51253. You don’t believe anyone would put 
obstacles in their way -if they chose to migrate? — I 
don’t -believe anyone would. 

51254. Would there be grass lands not far away to 
which these small holders in the SwinfoTd Union 
might migrate? — I dare say. I suppose there might 
be 2,000 or 3,000 acres, perhaps 5,000 acres, in the 
Swinford Union, of land occupied for grazing pur- 
poses alone. 

U 2 
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51255. Is that in the County Mayo?— Yes, m the 
Swinford Union alone. 

51256. In this Union there is so much land that 
could he tamed to account for the enlargement oi 


holdings and to provide for migrants ?— Yes. 

kiocw +.W+. there are not many industries 


51257. You say that there _ . 

at present existing apart from agriculture ? res. 

51258. There used to be an old milling industry . 
That is the only one that I remember. 

51259. There was no woollen industry ?— Not that 
I remember. 

51260. Is Foxford near you?— Yes. 

51261. Have you any acquaintance with the pro- 
ject there? — No. , , v 

1 51262. Then I won’t ask whether it would be 
possible to repeat these experiments with success in 
bther parts of the Union. For girls, what has been 
tried in the Union?— They have lace schools 

51263. All the same, where does the rent oome 
from? Is it off the farm, or from these industries, 
or from America and England? — America -and Eng- 
land principally. , 

51264. Do the people go largely to England irom 
this Union?— About 50 per cent, of the male popu- 
lation leave the Union annually. 

51265. These go to England ?— Yes. 

51266. How much a man, as -a rule, do they bring 
baok? — They bring from £8 to £10 and £15 m the 


year: perhaps more. , ,, , , 

51267. If they brought £10 apiece that would be 
£50,000 a year coming into the Union? — Tee. I 


would say that £10 on an average would be very good 


earning. , , 

51268. I suppose that nearly every family has -a 
member in America?— In my district nearly every 
family has at least one, and perhaps two. . 

51269. Is there much money oommg from America ! 
—Yes, a considerable amount. 

51270. The -girls never fail, as a rule?— Not -that I 


am aware o 


51271. The men send a good deal home too?— In- 
deed they do. 

61272. Have you any suggestions to make other 
than those we have gone over for the employment of 
men and women -at home ? — I could only suggest such 
industries as would be thought of by people who had 
given the subject consideration, such as lace making 
and woollen factories. 


51273. Suppose that the improvement was con- 
ducted on two lines, the farms brought into better 
agricultural condition on the one hand, and on the 
other some of the people given facilities to migrate, 
would you consider it any great disadvantage that 
there still should remain a fair number of people 
on small holdings who could" go occasionally to 
England, or might have labour on the big farms 
an the neighbourhood? — I would not. I believe that 
they would get employment. 

'51274. Would it 'be that they would supply, to a 
large extent, the place occupied by what are called 
labourers in other places? — Yes. They would. 

51275. Sir Francis Mowatt. — -How many months 
in the year axe the migratory labourers as -a rule ab- 
sent in England ?— Generally they go in the month of 
June and return in October, or from that up to De- 
cember. You migjit say on an average about four or 
five months. 


51276. Mr. Bryce. — 'When the grazing lands aTe 
distributed by the Congested Districts Board, do yon 
consider that it is f-air that the first consideration, 
or the only consideration, should be given to the con- 
gested tenants, or do you think that consideration 
Should .also be given to sons of tenants in the neigh- 
bourhood ? — I Slink that the tenants themselves 
should be treated first. 

51277. If there is a distribution of grazing land, 
you think that the first consideration of the Con- 
gested Districts Board must be the relieving of con- 
gestion ? — Yes. 

61278. You would postpone the claims of any sons 
of -tenants .adjoining the grass land estate to assist- 
ance until you had provided for the congests of the 
district?— I think it would be a good idea, postpon- 
ing settling the sons until the others would be fixed. 


51279. You are aware that in the case of these un 
tenanted grass lands the landlord has two inter®?!' 
if I may say so : he has got his own interest just »’ 
in the case of tenanted land, and he has also got th 
tenants’ interest, as it were, the occupation interest 
Those two, looked at together, are of more value than 
the one. When yon buy the grass land estate and 
•begin to distribute it, do you consider it would be 
fair to ask the migrant who is put on it to pay m 
share of the landlord’s occupation interest -in his J 
nuity. Suppose the land is tenanted, there is the 
landlord’s interest iand the tenant’s interest. 
tenant’s interest is valuable, and can be sold for five 
ten, or fifteen years’ purchase, and the landlord has 
got his interest, which would bo bought out under the 
Act of 1903. When you have got untenanted landj 
grass lands, there is no tenant’s -interest. The land- 
lord has both the interests; has not he?— That would 
be one interest. 

5i280. It can be divided into two. He has got the 
occupation interest as well as the proprietary in- 
terest? — Yes. 

51281. When the land comes to be distributed do 
you think it would be fair to ask the migrant put on 
that land to pay in his annuity something represent- 
ing the occupation interest? — I think if the landlord 
received his net income and the tenant received the 
land it is a -reasonable purchase price. They cannot 
divide the purchase price between the two interests; 
that is, the occupier’s and the landlord’s. 

51282. 'Suppose there is a difference between th« 
two, who is going to pay for it ?— I cannot exact!; 
answer that question-. 

51-283. Do you think the State should hear the 
loss ? — I think that the landlord should bear it 

51284. You have just said you think the landlord 
ought to get his net -income? — Yes. 

51285. Suppose that the tenant cannot afiord to 
give what will produce the landlord’s net incomef- 
That is a question that I cannot very well answer. I 
cannot reconcile the fact that the landlord shotidget 
his net income with asking him to bear any portion 
of the loss. 

51286. If there is going to be any deficit, wk 
is going to pay it? — If tile landlord does not, tin 
State must. I would not ask the tenant certainly 

51287. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Say that then 
is -a grass land farm of 100 acres, and that that fan 
is divided into four farms of twenty-five acres each, 
and -that an annuity was assessed on each of th« 
twenty-five acres -at the usual -rate, something like a 
per cent, under second-term rents, would it bo tan 
to 'ask the tenant who is let in to pay a fine on en- 
trance. Here is a holding of say twenty-five acre, 
of which the second- term rent would be £20 and * 
annuity assessed on it would be £15, would it be fan 
to the tenant who is let into that holding on a ran 
of £15 to ask him to pay a fine of say £35 or £*)>- 
That is a tenant you are planting on a new bo.aing 

51288. Yes ?— That is the interest of the landloM 
he would be buying. 

51289. That is the point I am coming to, becanM 
if you -admit that it is fair to ask the tenant to paj 
-a price -then you do admit that the tenant sh 
contribute? — They generally do contribute. i 
pay something for the good-will of the holding, &M 
continue to pay the annuity afterwards. 

51290. Mr. Sutherland. — I was rather surprised 
to hear your admission that there was a tenant 'g 
where no tenant existed?— I don’t remember saying 
that. That would be a very unreasonable thing 


51291. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Take the case 
a tenant on a holding on which a second-term ren 
fixed. The tenant defaults in paying his n ant, 
is evicted, and the holding Teverts to tiie la 
There the landlord has, in regard to that holding, 
only his original right to the rent of ^ ie ! 
but -also the right of the tenant, which has P ’■ 
and in that sense the landlord is possessed of ^ 
rights? — I believe -according to law he iSj _ ^ . 

lieve that the tenant in that case should not 
to pay a fine. 

51292. A new tenant should not be asked to P». 
it? — I don’t think so. 
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Sir Henry Lynch Blosse examined. 


,1903 sir Francis Mowatt.— You are a landlord 
J£t in MnjoJ-Yss. I xtflb ,«* 

r,vnntv Mayo, and 'am a resident landlord. I am 
"“V and willing to sell every acre of grass land I 
exclusive of my demesne, and my tenanted 
Imd provided both be pm-chased simultaneously. By 
thit’l mean not selling one without selling the other. 

T have signified my willingness to sell to the Con- 
■ ted Districts Board, who have the matter under 
Consideration. They have all the papers and so forth 
in hands for a couple of months, m the possession of 
Mr Doran, their chief land inspector. The price I 
Consider fair is such a sum as when invested at 3J, 
per cent, will bring in my present net income. Any- 
thing less than this would be inequitable and unrea- 
sonable. I acquiesce in the principle that holdings 
should be enlarged and smaller tenants migrated, in 
oidt-r to meet the exigencies of the situation. I also 
think that the sons of well-to-do tenants on each 
estate should be afforded an opportunity of being 
started if their fathers could start them fairly ; that 
is to give them a chance of making a good living on 

*^51294. Start them on new holdings? — Yes. In 

other words, I suggest that the whole of the lands 
should not be used for the abolition of congestion, but 
that tenants’ sons should be given a chance on their 
own estate. 

51295. Should be given a chance before the evil of 
congestion is dealt with ? — No ; but there will 'he land 
over in many places. 

51296. When 'the problem of congestion is dealt 
with, if you have any margin of land left, it should, 
be used for dividing among sons of tenants? — Yes, 
and, if possible, on the same estate, so that the fami- 
lies should be kept together. 

51297. Sir John Colomb. — But not until the con- 
gestion has been relieved ? — Yes ; but by that I don’t 
mean that every tenant in Mayo with an uneconomic 
holding should 'be kept in Mayo. There are Rosoom- 
mon, Westmeath, King’s County, and other places 
where there are plenty of grass lands, to which I am 
sure many people would be willing to go. Not that 
I believe it will prove for the benefit of the country 
to divide up >all the grass ranches, but in order to 
afford the Government an opportunity of testing the 
utility and efficacy of their principle ; and in taking 
up this attitude I should, at least, be indemnified 
against any loss of income. It would be nothing 
short of injustice to put me or any other landlord 
who yielded to the Government request in a worse 
position than he is in at present. 

51298. Sir Francis Mowatt. — As regards the bene- 
fit to the country of dividing np the grass lands, we 
have heard so much evidence on. both sides, and it is 
so completely a matter of opinion, that I won’t, 
unless you desire it, ask you to develop that. Should 
you wish to make any observations on. that you may, 
but we have had most exhaustive evidence on both 
sides, representing both schools of thought? — Very 
well. I won’t waste any time over it. 

51299. Sir Antony MacDonneix. — You say that 
the sum which you consider fair is such a sum as 
when invested at 3£ per cent, will bring in your pre- 
sent net income, and that anything less than that 
would be inequitable and unreasonable. We may 
assume that, to get at the basis of value, if the land- 
lord s net income is to be taken as fixing it, that your 
Amount books of your estate should be examined, and 
the average rent which you collect year out and year 
m should b© ascertained from them, and from this 
average, so ascertained, should be deducted the cost 
ot collection, law costs, and so on, which are under- 
stood m estate management; and you will get in 
SrJw\ y your n6t income ?— Exactly. 

The question is, what multiple should 'be 
applied to that net income in order to ascertain the 
pmco which you should get ? — I refer to that later on. 
a thing we have to work out. 

P°int I want to suggest to you 'is this, 
at the multiple should be determined by the charac- 
security. If it is a first class security 3£ 
4 per cent, would be quite fair. Is land in Mayo 
, P re sent a gilt-edged security? — When law and 
ilmktJi 18 enforced it is ia gilt-edged security, un- 
paid (Tf -^ nyo:ne can see by the rentals how it is 
fr • t)' course there are some unfortunate men 
°se agents don’t take the trouble to collect the 


rents. For the most .part those are in the courts at 
present. 

51302. Don’t you think that if a scheme of land 
purchase is to be initiated on a large scale, by the 
State buying practically the county, the landlords 
should 'he willing to sell on a 4 per cent, basis ? — By 
that you mean selling at such a price as if invested 
at 4 per cent, would produce the net income? 

51303. To get from it his net income ? — Most of the 
estates in this county, and in Ireland, are entailed. 
We are simply tenants for life in them, and the 
question comes up, what your trustees can invest in 
to give you your net income at 4 per cent. There are 
very few securities I fancy now. It may be just at 
this moment, when things are very low, that you 
can get a 4 per cent, gilt-edged security that the 
court would allow trustees to invest in without danger 
to themselves. Stock is low at present, but when 
they go up to their usual price I doubt very much, 
if you will be able to invest at 4 per cent. Of course 
a man who is owner in fee, and will get the cash, and 
can do what he likes with it, can get very good in- 
dustrial investments, like Guinness’s, and things like 
that will pay him close on 4 per cent, for his money, 
or perhaps a shade over it. 

' 51304. Mr. O’Kelly. — You said you were anxious 
to give land to sons of tenants. You are negotiating 
at the present moment with the Congested Districts 
Board for the sale of your property. Suppose you 
had effected a sale with the Board, what chance would 
the sons of tenants have ? — I am assuming that we 
are going to have an entirely new system of land 
purchase, and all that. 

51305. Let me suggest that the object of the Con- 
gested Districts Board is the abolition of congestion, 
and not to benefit the sons of tenants. If you sell to 
the Congested Districts Board, how are the sons of 
tenants going to get the holdings that you desire to 
give them ? — How will the Congested Districts Board 
be able to fill up all the grass lands of Ireland? 
That is an impossibility, though I know that families 
are very large. We are very successful in that way. 

51306. Don’t you think really that the congests from 
the district ought to have the first claim?— I don’t 
think thgy should be all taken in over the same 
county, because there are plenty of other lands else- 
where. 

51307. But don’t you think that, as the object of the 
Congested Districts Board is to put an end to con 
gestion, the sons of tenants cannot have any claim on 
the land until the congestion is relieved ? — That 
question was asked by Sir Francis Mowatt a tew 
minutes ago, and the answer made was that the 
lands over and above those, required for the relief 
of congestion should be given to the sons of tenants, 
if possible on the same estate, so as to keep the family 
together. 

51308. Observe that you have not in the country a 
sufficient amount of land ? — That is a matter of 
opinion. 

51309. You have statistics to show that? — I am 
afraid that statistics can be made to show almost 
anything you like. 

51310. Suppose that you had not sufficient land 
available for ending congestion, would you consider 
the claims of congests from the district? — Yes. 

51311. Mr. Bryce. — When you talk of net income 
what outgoings do you deduct ? — Agents’ fees, taxation, 
money that you allow tenants for rebuilding walls, 
and for drainage on their lands, in fact the things 
that Sir Antony MacDonnell says that he includes as 
estate expenses. 

51312. Yon have alluded here to the question of 
arrears. You say in your precis of evidence that on 
your estate there are practically none ; but there are 
a great number of estates in the congested districts 
on which there is a very large amount of arrears. 
Suppose you found an estate which for very many 
years past always had a very large amount of arrears, 
would you consider it would be fair to make any allow- 
ance for those arrears, and deduct a certain amount 
for them off the net income? — It depends entirely on 
how that estate has been managed. 

51313. You mean that if the estate had been properly 
managed there would be no arrears? — Very little 
arrears, and for this reason. On a properly managed 
estate if the arrears become too heavy they are wiped 
off immediately. At least that is my experience of 
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landlords in the county. If they see that a man 
cannot pay the rent they will generally wipe it oft 
on his paying a quarter year’s arrears and the rent. 

51314. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Would you be 
content to take it this way— as the average rental 
over a term of years? — That would be really the 
proper way to take it. One time there is a bad year, 
and. they are a good deal behind. Another time there 
is a good, year, and everything is paid up. 

51315. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Ten years would be 
a fair period ? — Yes ; or fifteen. 

51316. Mr. Bryce.— So, over an average of years 
you would be willing to allow a deduction for arrears ? 
Provided the estates were properly managed. I know 
one man driving a car about in fine style. He has 
not paid a bit of rent for fourteen years. He says 
so himself. I was talking to him the other day. The 
arrears are on estates in court. 

51317. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Say that your 
income is £1,000 a year, and that during ten years 
you have received £9,000— that is to say there was a 
loss of £1,000 on the ten years— in that case your 
net income would be based on the £9,000 and not on 
the £10,000 ?— Exactly. 

• 51318. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Take just your 
cwn estate. I suppose it would be true to say that 
there are not, so far, very many small holders on 
your estate? — Outside of the town tenants, I don’t 
think I have got anybody under £5 valuation. I 
won’t be perfectly sure, but I think not. I think 
there is one small tenant near Clooncoonagh. 

51319. I am not going to ask details at all of the 
place. I presume you are aware that the Board in 
buying an estate outside a scheduled area is empowered 
to enlarge small holdings of valuations under £5. If 
the valuation is above £5 the Board has no such 
power outside the scheduled area. It has been known 
to the public that the Board is always anxious to 
enlarge holdings valued under £5 when facili- 
ties are available. Suppose your estate were 
bought, and the Board were empowered to enlarge 
holdings on that estate, would not you consider that 
the uneconomic holders on neighbouring estates pur- 
chased by the Board would have a prior claim for 
holdings on the grass lands purchased from you to 
the sons of tenants on your estate? — What I said was 
that the congestion should be first ended, and any 
land left over should be divided among sons of ten- 
ants ; but. as far as possible, they should be kept on 
the same estate, for the sake of keeping the families 
together. 

51320. Supposing that surrounding your estate, or 
within a distance of fifteen miles of your estate, the 
Board had another estate on which there was a large 
number of small holdings, would not you consider it 
reasonable that a board charged with relieving con- 
gestion should bring in industrious men and give them 
suitable holdings on that land bought from you 
before giving land to the sons of tenants on your 
estate?— I don’t think that. I think that the sons 
of tenants should get some show. 

51321. At present you are aware, I am sure, that 
in such a case the Board has statutory power to provide 
for sons of tenants if any remnant remains; but 
would not you consider it the first function of the 
Congested Districts Board to provide for the small 
uneconomic holders on the estate and in the neighbour- 
hood of the estate?— On the estate first, and they may 
use the rest of the grass lands for the purpose of 
relieving congestion in the vicinity. If there is any 
over from that then it should be divided among sons 
of tenants. 


51322. I won’t ask you to say what you don’t se 
your way to ; but would you think it right for 
Board like the Congested Districts Board to look t 
the small occupiers on estates purchased by it in you 
neighbourhood before providing for sons of tenant 
on your estate?— Yes ; I think they would have to d 
that. I don t think it is right, but I think they woul 
have to do it. You yourself said you could not d 
anything to people over £5 valuation outside th 


51.323 As the legal powers of the Board stand ; bi 
it would be strange if the process of relieving co: 

n ° t r f i aCll ^- ted -r by the ^commendations 

a Commission like this. I am not going into tl 
net income from tenanted land at all f but I have 
question to ask with reference to net 7 

untananted land. How should it be .sLrtaS 1-1 


simply taking the amount received. Sav t i 
farm let to a man for £100 a year. The n ' ave 1 
of the agent’s fees for the £100 would be 
taxes on that would be so much; then ther '■ 61 
allowance for walls and buildings, so mJh - 18 11 
what remains would give me my net income ° ’ anii 
51324. Do you include anything for superin^ 
-That is supposed to be under the head ot ?"*,' 
fees. 01 a 8 e nts 

51325. And rates?— I include rates when T 
taxes. 1 s-; 

51326. It is said constantly that the men w . 
over fort, and fifty years ago, Scot* faimiS 
others, to take ranches of Irish land, freouentll u 
to the great loss of the landlords, as thev left Jui 
paying arrears that had accumulated. Now if i 
district it were certain that within living me’morv tu 
owners of the grass lands had sustained such W? 
m estimating the net income of an owner from ^ 
lands, would you go beyond the recent experfi 
when he is able to let his land and eohiA-, 
the period when these people came over and had t 
leave without paying their rents ?— To tell the tatk 
I never heard of a case like that in our p ar t n < it 
country. w 

51327. I put you a hypothetical case T dm 1 
suggest that it came within your eiperiercl.S 
only ease I ever heard about of Scotch people ,»£ 
over was Simpson who went in for the higheaS 
of farming, and he did not- succeed very well 
51328. As it is not within your experience I dull 
not ask you about it further?— I have never m , 
case of it. 

51 329 In evidence a few days ago this was stated to 
at a P a f tlcalar case within the knowfeda 
of the witness and others, arable land was taken 
from the tenants forty or fifty years ago, without J 
compensation, and I think also they were not i 
arrears. That land has since then been in the hani 
of the owner or his successor in title. In a case of 
that kind-, if one were paid for the grass land would 
you make a deduction for the tenant right which was 
confiscated ? — No, I would not ; because there must 
have been some reason. Probably those people w« 
paid so much for going out. 

51330. The witness, Mr. Davis, from near Ballin 
gave hus evidence with great clearness ? — I know fe 
I would not pay much -attention to that evidence, 
51331. Would you be -able to give an opinion in i 
c -eofthe kind?— I don’t think I would 
51332. If the land had been taken that way, with 
out any compensation for tenant right, and the 
people sent back to the mountain ? — As far as I as 
understand that must have taken place before there 
was any such thing -as tenant right. There wss no 
tenant right np to 1881, except in the North of I» 
land. Here we never had it. 

51333. We may take it that these men were tie 
occupiers of this land. Doubtless they made the im- 
provements. Whether they had a legal standing x 
not, they had certain equitable rights. Since then & 
Jaw has reoomused these rights. If the owner is to 
be paid for these grass lands, what I was anxious to 
Jaiow was whether you thought that some deduction 
he made in tbe ease of a transaction of fist 
1 ’ because he only got his own 'back. If it 
been after the Act he could not have taken it 
1 think, as a matter of fact, if you were to loos 
through the estate books you would find that a greas 
deal of -money was expended on improvements yeas 
ago. I know one estate near 'Claremorris on which 
there has been over £10,000 expended on improre 
hy 16116 present owner and his father. 

51334. On the other hand, there is no doubt thi! 
the tenants have -improved very much ? — I don't bw 
that they improved very much. They did a grei! 
of burning or senawing. They don’t cultivate & 
land well. They don’t get the full value out of it- 
51335. Will you agree that whoever improves it 
whether landlord or tenant, it is a very hard thing 
to be put out of it without compensation ? — Yes, 
51336. -Sir John Colomb. — W ith regard -to ^ 
question of improvements forty or fifty years ag?. 
with your knowledge of Ireland, do you or do you no: 
think that it would be extremely difficult to get re- 
liable, accurate information upon which you could 
base a business arrangement to-day, of -transacti®' 
that took place forty years ago? — Very probsbb ; 
but I dare say you could get such information within 
the last ten or twelve years. 
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51557 It would he the oase, perhaps, on large, well 
managed estates containing grass lands. The re- 
mrds would show pretty clearly what were the trans- 
itions of forty or fifty years ago, or do you think 
that landlords usually keep their estate books for so 
W a period of time ?— I doubt very much whether 
had that in Mayo in those days. 

51538. Therefore I take you to reply that to base 
Dissent 'compensation and present dealings with the 
land on what happened forty years ago would 'be a 
very difficult process ? — Yes. 

51359. I understood clearly how you proposed to 
arrive at the net income of an owner of untenanted 
land ; but surely the illustration and the method you 
cave will only apply where the land is let out on the 
eleven months’ system, or some other way, or where 
the landlord has continually worked it as his own 
crazing farm, entirely with his own stock? — The 
books would show what profit he has made out of it. 

51340. Would you say that the rule applies where, 
although the land as in the landlord’s hands, he may 
6ome years let it to a grazier and some years work 
it in and out with other lands, and perhaps with his 
home farm ?— That happens occasionally. 

51341. Do you consider that your rule would at all 
jpgly to land so held: ? — I think iit would work fairly 

51342. Do you think it is possible, where a land- 
lord has untenanted grazing land in his own hands, 
and he has used it, although it is at some distance 
from his home farm, in and out with his own 
demesne, that it is really possible to applet, in re- 
spect of these lands, exactly what his net income was ? 
—Not exactly; but you can give an idea of what it 
is. Suppose he had 100 head of cattle on it nearly 
all the time, he makes a profit of so much ia head on 
them. 

51343. Take the case in which it is worked >as pant 
and parcel of a tillage farm elsewhere. It is not a 
■constant thing. He as continually changing stock. 
How are you to applet, as between the 'tallage farm 
or the home farm iand the grazing farm, on which 
there is that constant fluctuation, the income derived 
from the grazing farm? — You can only tell the net 
income from the whole land in his own hands. 

51344. You. admit that part of it might be his 
demesne, which is not in question at all? — Yes. 

51345. As I gathered from you, your policy in re- 
spect of tenants’ sons was that an estate being bought, 
the congestion on the estate must first be relieved, and 
any balance of land remaining over must go to the 
sorts of tenants on the estate ? — That is what I should 
like to see, but what I am afraid of myself, is that 
fiiey must relieve all congestion first, as the Board 
have no power to do anything else. 

51346. But when the congestion on an estate is re- 
lieved, you think that in distributing any land left 
over the sons of tenants on the estate should have 
priority over uneconomic holders on surrounding 
estates? — I think they ought to have, :as a matter of 
justice. 

51347. How would you select the tenants’ soma? — I 
jmuld find out the tenants who were able to start 
then sons, and give it to those sons who wanted it, 
who were not in the hahit of going away, but were 
Iwng on the land. 

51348. As you are going to give the advantages of 
7" r f® rms to tenants’ sons, would you ask the 
i ®2 s to pay any fine? — I would not. 
oloTO.. Why ? — Because it is not allowed to be done 
entailed estates. It is illegal on entailed estates 

te ,d a fine ’ 

i I assume that the estate has been acquired 
„ ! 6 , , ^hgested Districts Board? — I thought you 
51351 t* la ^ or ^- was going to divide it up. 
t i. i'.r am taking youT answer to apply entirely 
i “ a t ceases to be in the landlord’s hands and 
Rf»Ji eCO in e , ^ le P ro perty of the Congested Districts 
a mv ’ ■ Jb® oase which the Board has bought 
has /i i an< ^ relieved congestion on the estate, and 
the 'u™ ce land over. According to your policy 
balanr ti °nght to plant tenants’ sons on that 
Wound 8 ° J • ias k you can you show me on what 

of \ or 111 what way, you would make a selection 
most .*°ns ? — I would find those who were 

the *° r They would find that out just in 

51^ e ^- as ^ e y find out the value of the land, 
of th„ 'n :IVII, £ done that to the land in the hands 
the 'Ongested Districts Board, would you allow 
gested Districts Board to sell that land to 


tenants’ sons, or would you expect them to put in Sqtt. 2. 1907. 
tenants’ sons and give them the occupation rights — 
without any repayment at all? — I would sell the SirBunry 
farms entirely to them if they wished; but I believe Lynch Blosie. 
by law they cannot do it, because they are obliged to 
keep a certain percentage. 

I assume the Congested Districts Board to be pro- 
prietors and to have the power, and I understand 
your answer to be that the Board should sell just the 
same , as any other tenant on it. 

51354. That would be the selection ? — Yes. 

51355. By competition prices? — Exactly. 

51356. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You have told ns, I 
think, that the primary object of the Board was the 
relief of congestion ; that the main thing to be done 
with land was to divide it so as to put an end to that 
evil of congestion ; that first of all the uneconomic 
holdings on an estate should be rendered economic ; 
that, secondly, the uneconomic holdings in the neigh- 
bourhood of that estate should, out of the balance of 
land available, be made economic, and then, and then 
only, should any remaining balance be applied to 
granting holdings to tenants’ sons? — I think there is 
a slight misunderstanding. What I meant to convey 
was that all the congests from the district should not 
be put in here. Some might be sent to Roscommon, 
and some to other places, so as to leave room for sons 
of tenants to get some land. 

51357. But they should be given land somewhere, 
and then only should the tenants’ sons get the land? 

— Yes. Mr. Doran has laid down a fair principle 
for estimating the value of grass land, recognising, as 
he does, that the landlord is possessed of what has 
been called the dual interest; and if his principle 
worked out in practice to the extent of giving the 
landlord the value of both such interests all 
difficulties would be removed. The difficulty, how- 
ever lies in giving absolute effect to the principle, 
and, in order to do so, the grazing rental, less actual 
estate outgoings, should be taken at least as the basis 
of compensation. 

51358. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Did Mr. Doran 
tate that in evidence or in conversation ? — In evidence. 

It was read out to me as being his evidence. 

51359. That principle is at variance, as I under- 
stand, with the principle that yon have accepted? — 

No, I think it is exactly the same. 

51360. I understood you to say that the fair basis 
of price should be the net income of the landlord? — 

Yes. 

51361. The net income capitalised at a fair rate of 
interest ? — Exactly. 

51362. You mentioned 3g per cent. That is a 
perfectly clear and practicable way of doing things, ex- 
cept per liaps in a few instances, as Sir John Colomb 
pointed out, where things dovetail into one another. 

But here you meet with a mixture of two principles. 

You say, in the first place, you value the landlord’s 
interest in the lands as distinct from that of the 
tenant, and then you add to that the tenant’s interest. 

If the land is altogether in the landlord’s hands it 
is perfectly impossible to ascertain what the tenant’s 
interest is. The tenant has never held that land ; 
he has never been on that land. It is a pure concep- 
tion of the mind? — That is what it is. 

51363. Then, in getting at your value in this way, 
you cannot have any reference to concrete facts ? — You 
may look at it this way, that the actual rent of the 
land shows both the landlord’s interest and the ten- 
ant’s interest in it, because the value is what it will 
fetch in the open market. 

51364. You assume that when a landlord is in 
possession of grass land he represents a dual character, 
the character of a tenant and that of a landlord ? — He 
does. 

51365. That is really a figment? — Yes. 

51366. But, if you practically state that the price 
should be based on net income the whole matter of 
dispute afterwards is the rate of interest on which it 
should be capitalised ? — Yes, and another dispute may 
arise as to what is net income. 

51367. We understand net income to be what he 
receives over a series of years, in which the arrears 
were discounted, after the estate expenses have been 
deducted ? — Exactly. 

51368. I think these expenses were taken as ten 
per cent, at the Land Conference which preceded the 
Act of 1903. This method of ascertaining the value 
of land by ascertaining what is the landlord’s interest 
and what is the tenant's interest cannot be correctly 
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Sept. 2, 1907. worked unless there is a tenant in occupation? — That 
is correct. It would not be an eleven months tenant. 

Sir Henry The tenant should be in occupation. 

Lymch Blotse. 51369. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— Do you suggest that 
the grazing rental received by the landlord is the basis 
on which compensation should be calculated? — Yes. 

51370. Mr. Sotherland. — H ow have these rentals 
moved in recent years ? — There is no trouble in 
estimating them in any case, and the same value is 
bfeing paid. I do not let my grass lands, as some 
people do, by auction. The same tenants have held 
them for years and years, only they clear out at the 
time. 

51371. It has not been at the same rent? — It has 
been the same rent, as a matter of fact, for years. 

51372. You don’t know what the general movement 
is? — That I cannot tell you, because I don’t repeat 
them very often. 

51373. Do you admit that the rents are decreasing 
now, as compared with some years past? — No. I 
don’t hear other landlords in the county complaining. 
It may be so up in the midland counties. Of course 
you know that for some of the land they get no rent 
at all, in places where they have the cattle driving 
and these little bits of amusement. 

51374. I am not talking of these things which 
occur only once in a blue moon, but of every-day 
experience? — These occur nearly every day in certain 
parts of the country. But between these and blowing 
up houses with bombs 

51375. What would the rent be two years ago ? — 
About the same as now. 

51376. It has not fallen the same as the price of 
land ? — And that has not fallen, except officially, and 
with an object. 

51377. Do you mean to say that the landlords of 
Ireland can put up or down the value of land in 
Ireland ? — The tenants will put it down, with the 
assistance of the Estates Commissioners. 

51378. The landlord takes what he gets ? — Yes. 

51379. Sir John -Colomb.— The estate books will 
show, the general tendency on that particular estate? 
— Yes. 

51380. Mr. Beyce. — I s not there a deterioration 
of grazing lands going on all over the country ?— I 
don’t think there is. 

51381. There is very little being put into them ?— 
There is a great deal of drainage done, and other 
things to improve them. 


51382. You say, speaking generally, the grazing 
lands are not deteriorating ?— I don’t think they are, 
taking them all round. Of course a certain amount 
of land is running back into rishes, and that class of 
thing, through lack of drainage; hut I thin k the 
majority of it is keeping very good sheep. You can 
see it yourself, driving .along the roads, quite plainly. 
If the effect of any deal he to give the owner has net 
income, t.e., his rental, less by estate outgoings, the 
questions in controversy could be readily solved, and, 
where any dispute arose as to -income, then an appeal 
s° m e independent tribunal. An .appeal 
would become unnecessary where income, as defined by 
me, was made the basis of compensation; but the 
appeal should surely be open where any bona fide 
dispute .arose as to what constitutes net income, as 
herein defined, m any individual case. I look upon 
an appeal as an absolute essential, in the interest of 
justice, because it would allow all sides to be heard, 
and the figures and facts should be publicly disclosed! 
-Nothing could he more unsatisfactory than the pre- 
sent system, by which the buyeT fixes the price for 
£ purposes, and the landlord has not 

access to the Teport of the inspectors and valuers en- 
SEUf S e estimate. Ho opportamitj is 

aflorded the owner of putting questions to the 


valuers, or of correcting any error into »v i 
may have fallen. For an appeal I ^1^ S 
Judge of the High Court in Dublin. d ^ » 


uuu 6‘ ^ courr in Dublin ™ 

51383. Sir Antony MacDonneu, „ 
of an appeal do you ^ refer to such a case W 
Suppose tiie .Congested Districts Board Z j T 
W!th you and you could not calculate SS 
come, and the Board said, “ We will o **• 
income to be £3,500 a year,” and you said “ Y * 
net income is £4,000 a year ” ?— Exactly ’ N ° : 
51384. Your appeal is on the basis of cornel.' 
that is to say if compulsion is applied 
be an appeal, but if there was no ccmpdlsi™ 
be a matter of dealing with the party ?-Ym 

S; ' 1 that 

51385. Mr. Sutherland.— You are willing 
oept the new machinery ?— No ; nothing stall 
assessors sitting. 6 vni 

51386. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— There aw 
assessors ? — I understood- that in the new Act tu 
were to be two assessors sitting with Judge Wvlie 
It was proposed, but not accepted. 3 
51388. Mr. Beyce.— There i-s a valuer ?— That i 
what I mean by an assessor, like the County ft® 


51389. Mr. S otheeland. —Would you accept tbtf 
—No; I would sooner see three judges sittha to- 
gether to form a proper court of appeal. Of 
it will stand entirely on the class of men wtosT™ 
appoint as valuer. If you were appointing a toiti- 
cian on either side I would object to him strongly 

51390. -Six John Colomb.— Assuming Parliament 
adopt the policy you have indicated to this Commi. 
aion, that is, the acquirement of lands on the baa 
of net income, do you consider that the landlordinxh 
those circumstances would .be so willing to sell that, 
though the power of compulsion might be in aisteux, 
its exercise would .be comparatively rarel-I thiol 
that it would not be used at all, except it was done 
in a dishonest way without an- appeal. 

51391. Assuming that the principle you adieus 
here were embodied in an Act of Parliament amt 
came law, do you or do you not believe that s 
power of compulsion would not have to be exert* 
often ? — I -believe it would not. 


51392. Do you think that the landlords would n- 
gard such an arrangement as equitable, and wri 
be willing to assist the Government, provided lie; 
did not lose, and that it is only in- tne case of /t- 
centric persons and cranks that the power of compul- 
sion would then have to be used ? — Yes. . 

51393. If that policy were adopted and emWiel 
in an Act of Parliament by the Government in pots 
you would have no fear of compulsion ?— No. I 
think compulsion a mistake in -any place. It is new 
satisfactory in its results, no matter who uses its 
what it is used' for. 


51394. S'ir Antony MacDonnell. — You say flnt j 
the present system of fixing prices is unsatisfactory [ 
as the buyer fixes the price. The landlord has » 
access to tii© report of the inspectors, and has no op 
portunity of questioning the valuers and correctly 
errors into which they may have fallen. Does tin- 
refer to the existing -practice of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — Not only that, but to the Estate* 
Commissioners. 


51395. But it is a matter of purely voluntary ar- 
rangement with these parties for the sale of a par- 
ticular estate? — My statement was entirely on W / 
assumption that compulsory powers would be granW ! 
to the Board. 


Rev. John 
M’Donnell. 


uf+wf'i S TV F ^ WCIS ' m , ow att.— You represent the 
Natmnal Directory of the United Irish League?— 
xes. it is three miles from here. I had intended 
!, < L lay bef0re y ° U some stati stics, but these are not 
o+W 3 ^ n ° W ’ as T , the y , have been given already by 
other witnesses. From these figures, as well as from 
J* ft* that upwards of 50 fer int If the maS 

SrItSl n i b f fcWSen tbe ! gSS of twent y and sixty are 
migiatory lab °urers, and with 7,095 holdings under 
a. r.lwrion, ,t is clear that 'periodic dSre J U 


Rev. John M’Donnell examined. 


certain, to arise owing to bad seasons. Besides, d 
well known that owing to machinery and °th® r , cal f 
the earnings in England are not now one-third w 
they used to be. 

51397. What wonld you say is the average su 
which a migratory labourer brings back at tne 
of his English migration? — We should divide. ^ 
into different classes to arrive at that. • Portl ° T t | 
our labourers go just for the hay-saving alone. 
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~ generally away for a month or six weeks, and 

Titan they bring home about £6. 

51398 You think that they used to earn more?— 
Not much at the hay-saving ; but a lot of our labourers 
who now have to come home when the hay is saved, 
used to earn a good deal more by waiting for the 
harvest later on. 

51399. Do they come back sooner now because they 
I'annot get work if they wait, or because they prefer 
to come?— They cannot get work. That is the chief 

Is the number of migratory labourers de- 
creasing ?— The earnings are decreasing, because the 
time is shorter now than it used to be in England. 
The introduction of machinery has caused a great 
decrease of labour in England. 

51401. Sir John Colomb. — The period during which 
they are away has become lessened ? — Yes. 

51402. They are not so long away ? — ; They are not 
so long away at present. As a result, many of our 
boys are leaving England this year, and for the last 
few years, and going to America. Even the heads of 
families are going with their sons and daughters. 
This year from my own parish six heads of families 
went with some of their children to America, and the 
children are leaving England to go to America. 

51403. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — What happens the 
holdings of tenants when they and their families go? 
—The entire family don’t go. In the cases I refer to, 
perhaps a son or daughter, or more, are left at home 
with the mother. 

51404. The father migrates, and the son remains in 
possession of the holding? — Sometimes the father and 
son go to America ; sometimes the father and daughter 
go. This year six heads of families left my parish 
with other members of the family for America. All 
these heads of families used to go to England in times 
gone by; but England is now so bad that they are 
going to America instead. 

51405. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are they going 
permanently to America ? — Not permanently ; but to 
earn what they used to earn in England. 

51406. Do they come back from America? — I have 
not much experience up to the present. I am afraid 
that very many of them won’t. Some of them will. 

51407. The cost of travelling to America and back 
will be very great ? — Yes ; but the earnings have so 
decreased in England that really it was not worth 
their while to go to England at all, because they could 
only spend a very short time there. In twenty-five years 
120 families have left the parish, mostly by eviction. 
These lands are mostly in the hands of the owners, 
except a few that have been handed over to planters, 
without a penny compensation or fine. In these cases 
no compensation whatever was given to the tenant on 
leaving. In some cases they were evicted, not for non- 
payment of rent, but simply to make a farm for the 
owner. There are two or three instances of that in 
my parish. 

51408. Sir John Colomb. — Not since the Act of 
1881?— Within the past twenty-five years. 

51409. Mr. Sutherland. — Subsequent to the Act of 
1881 the landlord could not have evicted the tenants 
without compensation. He had powers of resump- 
tion for certain purposes ? — The cases I refer to 
occurred before 1881. Government after Government 
has. been forced owing to the poverty of the Swinford 
Union to adopt means of saving the people’s lives 
wheneier, owing to bad seasons, their potato crops 
tailed, but it is our experience of the past that any 
remedial measures adopted by the Government were 
generally too late and subjected the poor they were 
s HPP os e < i to relieve to hardship and demoralisation 
"'ithout effecting much in the way of permanent 
good, while the administration was simply an enor- 
^ as te of public funds. 

B1410. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — To what period 
a™ • S0 ' em ? rks apply?— To all periods that I am 
c * ur ing the last twenty-five years. 
f ry they apply to the period since the passing 
Government Act?— Eor the past twenty 
* 51^? my ex P erience - 

hr ‘ -Another state of things has been produced 

,, y y 1 ,® Loc „ al , Government Act ?— I would make an 
S° n c? f this Particular time. 

. , Tr 5, S’nce the passing of the Local Government 
of th! e , ai ^ration has been all left in the hands 
mi'nict- ^f x ^ es > so that if you complain of ad- 
stration m recent years your criticisms would 


apply more to the local bodies— boards of guardians 
and county councils, than to the Government? — My 
criticisms refer to the time before the local control 
of the administration of the Belief Acts was estab- 
lished. 

51414. You know that under the Local Government 
Act responsibility for relief rests first on the guar- 
dians, and in the second place on the county council ? 
—Yes. 

51415. And that if the cost increases to more than 
the rate ought to be the Government comes to relieve 
it? — Yes. My remarks do not refer particularly to 
the last two occasions. 

51416. You admit that on the last two occasions 
the demoralising tendency was not observable ? — Yes. 

I refer to the time prior to the passing of the Local 
Government Act. The present year’s administration 
of the Relief Act, as far as it went, is exceptional to 
our former experience, with the result that many 
substantial works of permanent utility have been done, 
with practically very little expense of administration. 
This different result is due to the fact that the scheme 
was made locally. The people have had a voice in 
selecting the most useful works, and this has made it 
their interest to see that a fair day’s work is done. 
The failure of former remedial measures was due to 
the fact that the people were not consulted as to the 
most useful works, and had no voice in the administra- 
tion of tire money. While the present condition of 
things in Swinford Union lasts, we must always he 
prepared for recurring periods of distress in bad 
seasons, and any scheme, no matter how well con- 
ceived, of dealing temporarily with the evil, is only 
tinkering with it. To deal effectively with it the 
grass lands must be divided, and the people’s holdings 
made economic, so that they may not have to depend 
upon any uncertain external aid, such as from 
England or America. There are vast grazing tracts 
around Swinford Union which once belonged to it, and 
from which the poor people were evicted. These 
lands should now be given back to the union again. 
There is £3,842 worth of land in the union in the 
hands of thirty-nine graziers and fourteen owners ; 
and used mostly for grazing purposes. Migration of 
some young, thrifty families, as far as possible from 
the same locality, should be encouraged. To do this, 
a fair compensation should be allowed them for what 
they give up, and a reasonable value put upon their 
new takes, according to the locality, and not above 
tlieir new neighbours. I know a few already in my 
parish who would gladly migrate on these conditions, 
but, naturally, no board can deal with isolated cases 
of the kind. There are about 1,300 acres of grass 
lands non-residential holdings, in Killasser, at a 
valuation of £500 ; 100 under £3 ; 500 under £5 ; 200 
under £10. On Joynt’s Estate there are 150 tenants, 
110 of which are under £5 valuation. There is a 
grazing farm beside these tenants from which the 
tenants were evicted and sent to the mountain and 
rocks, and some, not for arrears of rent, but to make 
a farm. This farm, of 134 acres 2 roods 7 perches, 
is valued at £63 10s., while Pat Hughes, an evicted 
tenant, for 15 acres is valued at £5 5s., for mountain, 
and Bryan M'Nulty, for 43 acres, is valued at 
£15 3s. I mention these facts to show the unequal 
nature of the valuation — the bad lands on the 
mountain being valued almost as high as this grazing 
farm. Within four miles of these uneconomic 
holdings there are a few square miles of the best 
grazing lands in Straide. Some families should he 
migrated from Callow to these grazing ranches, and, 
as there is no meadow land at Callow, a quantity of 
this grazing land should be purchased as a meadow 
for Callow tenants, and some also for the purpose of 
grazing some of their young stock. They have at 
present to go five miles for meadowing, and buy it at 
auction prices, while, if land were made available for 
them on the same estate on which they are tenants, 
they could get a portion of that meadow much cheaper 
than they can get meadow at present, and it would 
be much nearer to their homes. 

51417. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — You desire that the 
grazing and untenanted land in your district should 
be purchased, by agreement, if possible, or otherwise 
compulsorily, and divided among the small holdings 
of the district, so as to make them economic? — Yes. 
Besides the migration of tenants, a system of drainage 
should be adopted. The land is perished for want of 
drainage ; the pastures are ruined by floods ; the 
people's hay is carried away, and it is well known 
X 
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that the deposit left on pastures after floods is ruinous 
to cattle and sheep, and no one who knows will buy 
these sheep or cattle at a fair. 

51418. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Have you worked 
out any administrative scheme of drainage. You 
know how the law stands at present. Would you 
regard the existing system of drainage boards as 
applicable to small holdings?— -I should say that, m 
the first instance, some body like the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, or some body similarly constituted, 
should have power to deal with the drainage of large 
rivers — main drainage. 

51419. You would give a body like the Congested 
Districts Board power to initiate great drainage 
schemes, and to enter upon land both in their posses- 
sion and in other people’s possession, with the object 
of carrying out such schemes 1 — Yes ; that is neces- 


61420. Is it your opinion that such a thing as that 
could not be managed by the county council? — I have 
never gone into details, but some drainage board 
should be established to deal with the rivers. 

51421. Would you have any objection to such a 
board imposing a rent, according to the benefits con- 
ferred on the lands drained? — The people themselves 
would be quite willing to bear a portion of the taxes, 
if that were necessary. They would be very glad to 
contribute a portion in the way of taxation. 

51422. Where would the balance come from? Say 
that the drainage scheme for a tract of country would 
cost £100,000, and would benefit 40,000 acres, would 
you impose the whole cost of the drainage scheme on 
the land benefited, or only portion of it? — Only a 
portion of it. 

51423. From what source would you get the balance ? 
— I think that the Government should find some 
funds to remedy many of those evils. We need not 
look to the owners, who have never, with a few excep- 
tions, shown the least interest in the people’s wants. 
They have blocked land purchase throughout the Swin- 
ford Union. They have made it impracticable, except 
in a few cases, and some of these are already known 
to be bad bargains. I mention this as showing why 
it is that since the passing of the Land Act of 1903 
we have made so few purchases, and these we have 
made are not by any means very satisfactory. It has 
been said that the people have prevented the working 
of the Land Act of 1903. As against that, I wish to 
point out that, shortly after its passage, the 
Guardians of the Swinford Union, by unanimous 
resolution, wrote to every owner of land in the union 
stating that the people wished to purchase under the 
Act, and asking them to state their prices. Many 
did not condescend to reply. Others abused the 
guardians for daring -to ask them to sell, while the 
reply from others, as if it was by arrangement, was 
that they did not wish to sever the friendly relations 
that always existed between their families and the 
tenants ; and this was said, although we know that 
the relations in a great many of these cases were not 
by any means friendly. But, when it came to a 
question of price, we got none of them to ask prices 
less than from 21£ to 24£ years’ purchase. Before the 
Act some of these very estates were offered from 16 to 
19 years purchase. 

51424 Sir Francis Mowatt.— Nineteen years’ our- 
diase of second term rents ?— Yes. 

■ Sir J ° H j Colomb.— Was it second term rents 

m both cases?— In the case of the 19 years it was 
mostly first term rents ; in the case of the 16 it was 
all second term. It was offered at 16, and is now 

tt-'eijl S l ?“ rol '“ e ' I have the name of 
the estate, but it ts not necessary to go into it. 

51426. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It is exactly 
v!„ .c> ame e ? tate w hich was to have been sold for 16 
>eais purchase, and for which they are now asking 
21£ years’ purchase?— Yes. asking 

51427. Sir Francis Mowatt— W hy was not tlm 

was fr 0f 16 J—*’ P» “W 

SiSS ■ dld ,” ot ““aider themselves 


me bny“»g ft U* or g rc,, “ e ' «' I *“ neighbours 

b.LT 8 giS m » 

“ given tor ^1?-Yes; it , 8 being negotiated. 


This property that was offered for 19 years’ 
befoi-e the Land Act of 1903 is now being n ? Ur . as * 
at 21 and 23 years’ purchase. The C ■ • 


Board were asked to purchase it, but they cm m 
the price fixed with the tenants too high by thr lder 
four years, because the place was very much in a.!! 01 
at the time. That was the reason why such a h* 7 
price was consented to by the tenants. I d a nigh 
there would be an average of four years’ arrears* 51 
the property. The landlord wiped out the C urr2 
year’s rent with the running gale. The year tk. 
negotiations were entered into was a bad one 
the effect of making these remissions in a bkd w 
was no doubt the reason that they consented to thl 
price. 

51429. Sir John Colomb.— W hat was the year that 
the 16 years’ purchase was asked ?— It was before J 
time in the locality ; but I can find out very easib 
I am seven years there. ■' ‘‘ 

51430. You are aware that the landlords were then 
paid in stock, which stood perhaps at 112 in the mar 
ket ; so that a landlord who sold for £100 was redU 
getting £112 ?— Yes. Uj 

51431. Then the tenant was to pay four per cent 
annuity on the purchase price when the offer of 16 
years’ purchase was made?— Yes. 

51432. Take a £10 holding on the estate. If the 
tenant gave 16 years’ purchase his annuity would be 
£6 8s., when he had to pay 4 per cent., whereas he 
can now give 19 i years’ purchase and still pay a B 
annuity which is less than the other one by fm 
shillings. Do the tenants realise that ?— Yes. 

51433. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W o uld not to 
say that that was one of the dangers of the 1903 
Act ? — Yes. 


51434. That extension of the annuity induces the 
tenant to give a larger number of years’ purchase !- 
Yes. 

51435. That is the practical effect of having the 
annuity going on for 68£ years instead of 49 years?— 
Yes. That is one of the dangers. Only two estates 
have been purchased under the Act of 1903 in my 
district, and the Estates Commissioners are dealing 
with each of these two cases. Having witnessed the 
dangers of direct purchase, owing to turbary rights, 
passages and boundaries, etc., in the Brett and Lynch 
Estates, and the endless law-proceedings arising there- 
from, the people were naturally anxious to shun direct 
purchase, and to buy only through the Congested 
Districts Board or Estates Commissioners ; but rarely 
can we find any owner willing to sell to either. Some 
of them say — “ See how Sir Antony MacDonnell said 
he would not sell to his own Board, and why ask us"! 
In almost every case we have said to the owner— "We 
will agree to any price fixed by the Board or Com- 
missioners,” but the price should be fixed beforehand 
Those who have purchased direct are now beginning 
to see they have deprived themselves of the improve- 
ments _ to their houses and lands that have been so 
oxtensively carried out by the Board on their estates. 
As already stated, the landlords of these districts, 
with a few exceptions, have never shown any sympathy 
with the tenants, or helped them in bad years by a 
reduction of rent, or even given them time to make 
sale of their stock. On the contrary, they pursued a 
system of persecution, such as processing for even 
the hanging gale the day after it fell due, though the 
case could not be heard for months ; and solving writs 
if the rents were high. 

51436. Sir John Colomb. — When you speak of land- 
lords in that sense do you mean landlords in your 
parish, or generally all over Ireland? — lily own 
district. 


51437. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That can hardly 
apply to an estate on which some years’ arrears have 
been allowed to accrue. They were not turned out 
immediately on the rent becoming due?— No; 1 
mentioned exceptions. I stated there were a few 
exceptions to that, even in my district. That is one 
of the exceptions too where the landlord treated his 
tenants very decently. I may mention his name- 
Mr. Orme. I may mention also that in some cases 
m which the landlords were disposed to treat the 
tenants fairly their efforts were frustrated by the 
agents. I refer particularly to the case of Sir Roger 
•rainier, who sends a few pounds every year to the 
poorest of his tenants. It meant £1 to each poor 
tenant. To get it one tenant was required to walk 
forty miles. That was never intended, • I believe, by 
the landlord. 
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51438. Was that brought to the landlord’s notice? 
The landlord sent it to his agent. 

51439 Did you, knowing that, bring it under the 
landlord’s notice ?— No, I did not. 

51440 Did anybody, to your knowledge, bring it to 
to landlord’s notfc. I-NoB that I am awa.ro ol 

51441. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What was the object 
ol the agent in making the man walk forty miles? — 
I cannot understand it; but I can vouch for the 
fact 

51442. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it of regular 
occurrence, or has it happened only on a few 
occasions ?— It occurs almost every year. He sends a 
few pounds to the agent each year ; .and some of the 
very old tenants have to walk forty miles— twenty 
miles there and twenty miles back— to get the money. 

51443. That is to the estate office? — Yes. 


51444. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do they pay 
rent on that occasion?— No ; generally they fix an 
office nearer, at a much more convenient place. In 
another instance where the mother of the family died, 
leaving a weak little family, the agent evicted them 
twice, and threw down the house the second time, lest 
they should go back. 

51445. Sir John Colomb. — Was the tenant evicted 
and then restored ? — He was allowed back on payment 
of a certain sum, rent and costs. 

51446. He got into arrears again? — Yes, and was 
evicted the second time. The reason was the old man 
was over seventy years of age. He went to England 
for some forty years. For those years he paid his 
rent direct to the agent. Then he became unable to 
go to England, and unable to earn the rent, and he 
was evicted. He went back, of a winter’s day, to the 
shelter of his old house, and was sent to gaol for three 
months, at that great age — between seventy and 
eighty. 

51447. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think we shall be 
satisfied with the examples you have given us of the 
conduct of that agent. Perhaps you will now come 
to the dealings of the Department of Agriculture, and 
then to the Congested Districts Board? — Very well. 
I just wish to mention that it is not for the purpose 
of reviving bitter feelings that I refer to these things, 
a3 it is not a pleasant thing to touch on, but simply 
to impress upon you the view that I have, that the 
tenants in these cases will gladly give a few years’ 
purchase more than the value of the land simply to 
be rid of that system. I hold strongly on that point, 
and I know they would do it.' For that reason I state 
there should be some power vested in some body to 
prevent that state of things — that is to prevent a 
tenant giving, for any reason he likes, a price that 
ho won’t be able to pay later on. 


51448. The Congested Districts Board, for instance, 
would not purchase at a price which, when converted 
into an annuity, the tenants could not pay? — Yes. 
The Congested Districts Board have purchased in my 
Parish only one estate, and that a small estate with 
twenty-six tenants. Notwithstanding the smallness 
of the estate, the Board have done a wonderful lot in 
the way of drainage and accommodation roads, 
and other such improvements, and the building of new 
housM ; and where they have not built new houses 
| “ e 7 have put slated roofs on the old houses. Though 
•hey have made wonderful improvements on this small 
estate, naturally their operations were hampered, as 
there are no grass lands on the estate. It was a 
ver J congested estate — sixteen of the tenants being 
under £5 valuation. Almost side by side with this 
same estate is a grazing farm valued at £64 5s. The 
owner has refused to sell this grazing farm ; and eight 
°‘ oven his own tenants are valued at under £2. Such 
R 6 thin S s naturally hampers the operations of 
the Board, and prevents improvements on a large 
soale, such as drainage and roads on a large scale, 
and an economic division of bogs, and there is a waste 
; e *penditure, owing to their being confined to one 
me* estate - To enable the Board to effect improve- 
onts on a large and economic scale, they should have 
power to purchase, on a large scale, a number of 
.estates and this leads to compulsion. Not- 
Be r^\ ndin g an< * man y other difficulties, the 
nave done much wherever they have operated as 
the DiUon Estate, with which I am well acquainted. 
o n ® w Charlestown and Kilmovee long before the 
sav tL ®°romenced their works there, and I have to 
drai at M 10 * e face of the country is changed by 
i. ni ,?. a 8 e ’ making of accommodation roads, and the 
ouiiciing of new houses. If the Board did nothing 


more than improve the sanitary conditions under Kept. o 1 007. 
which the people lived, they would have done much _L 
to stay the ravages of consumption, to which too Ucv. John 
much attention cannot be attached, when we consider M'Ponnell- 
that more die of consumption of late than from all 
other known epidemics. Besides the material im- 
provements effected by the Board, they seem to have 
infused into the people a spirit of improvement and 
emulation and thrift through their parish committee 
schemes. The pity is that their grants are so small. 

For small grants six times, and in some cases ten 
times the value has been given, and this at a cost 
of 15 per cent, of the actual grant, or 3 per cent., if 
we consider the value of the work done, which should 
in reality be considered. Its educational effect upon' 
the people is surprising. This scheme is certainly the 
best that has ever been introduced into the country, 
and has produced the best results. Hitherto improve- 
ments meant increased rents and increased taxation. 

This scheme was the first ray of hope held out to the 
people that improvements would be for their own 
good. The people were associated with the scheme and 
made to feel that it was in their interest that the 
work was done. The people’s wishes were consulted, 
and their suggestions were adopted, 'and this, I ’believe, 
is the secret of its success. Their rules were not cast 
iron rules. At first there was a reasonable latitude 
allowed, and, as the scheme worked and the people 
became better acquainted with it, then, as it became 
necessary, more exactness was required. With more 
funds, and the operations of the parish committees 
extended, the homes of the people would, in a few 
years more, be made quite comfortable, and the land, 
with proper draining, manuring, and variety of crops, 
could be made to yield double its present produce. 

More land would be cultivated, 'and this would 
enable the young men to stay at home. To the parish 
committees might be given the moneys necessary for 
relief of periodic distress, and this course would 
ensure useful and reproductive work, without the 
demoralising results of our past experiences. I should 
also wish to see the parish committees in some way 
associated with the schemes handed over by the Board 
to the Agricultural Department, viz., cattle, horses, 
pigs, and poultry. The same cannot be said of their 
pigs, and poultry, spraying and manuring, and seeds. 

The Board did much to improve the breeds of cattle, 
pigs, and poultry. The same cannot be said of their 
efforts in improving the breed of horses, which 
certainly had very bad 1 results. Whatever may be 
said of the Department’s efforts elsewhere, they have 
done little in the Swinford Union for the funds at 
their disposal. They have barely touched the schemes 
handed over to them, and not with as good effect as 
even the Board, who received no subsidy from the rates. 

They received £1.200, or £1,300 yearly from the county 
rates alone. The Board distributed bulls at a moderate 
price — £12, £15, or £20 each. The Department 
charge £40. I mention this as having occurred in 
this district last year. That may not be the price in 
every case. 

51449. The price of good' bulls has greatly increased 
during the last three years. In Scotland what used to 
go for £20 now goes for from £60 to £80 ? — I admit 
that the price has varied. My point is that the 
Department should change the system of giving 
premiums. They should reduce the initial price to 
the purchasers. They have not the £40. It is a pro- 
hibitive price for poor persons, and we had to abandon 
buying them. We are anxious to improve the breed 
of cattle, but had to abandon it owing to the pro- 
hibitive prices. If they changed the system and 
reduced the prices and the premiums, it would be a 
great improvement. With reference to pigs, the 
Department have carried on the scheme much on the 
lines of the Board, and it is fairly satisfactory, and 
the same may be said of the poultry scheme, in which 
they have just acted on the lines of the Board; but I 
hold that they stop short at a very important point 
in each, viz., the market for each. The breed of 
pigs and poultry is certainly improved, but still the 
people are at the mercy of the buyer. Slaughter 
houses should be established at convenient centres. 

The Department could regulate the market, and much 
of the offal could be made available for the seller that 
is now lost to him. The same applies to eggs and 
chickens. The Department should 1 get a market, and re- 
gulate, as far as possible, the railway rates, which are 
at present excessive. Then the Department have not 
done anything around here in the matter of butter or 
creameries. The people are timid of creameries, and 
X 2 
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no wonder, as heretofore when the rents were being 
fixed one of the questions asked was if the holding was 
in the locality of a creamery. That had its manifest 
effect on the people. They were suspicious of 
creameries for that reason. For my part, though I 
admit people receive more from creameries than other- 
wise for their butter, I do not care for them, and for 
the following reasons:— The people, on an average, 
have only two cows, in the Swinford Union, and not 
good ones at that. I do not think 3d. a gallon for 
milk a fair price, if we take into account the time, 
the expense of sending it, the want of butter at home, 
the want to children of sweet milk, and even butter- 
milk, which is admittedly healthy, as the children will 
not get enough sweet milk in creamery districts, I 
believe. Besides, in a few years, the young girls 
will not know how to make butter, and these are to 
be the wives of the Irish farmers in future. When 
each farmer will have a nice dairy, which is 
encouraged by the parish schemes of the Congested 
Districts Board, and a proper training as to the 
treatment of his cattle and milk, etc. I would much 
prefer what we may call a “Butter Factory,” in a 
convenient centre, at which each will receive the 
price of his butter, according to its quality, as in 
Canada, where at one time, xf butter is cheap, they 
make cheese instead, if it pays better. This would 
keep our girls at home, and fit them for the lives of 
good house-keepers afterwards. I know there are many 
objections, but all these can be done away with in 
time, by encouragement of prizes. With all these 
tilings I would wish to associate the parish committees, 
but shall hot go into detail further than saying if the 
Board or Department, or whatever body takes charge 
of these industries, would send up an intelligent 
member of the parish committee to Glasnevin for six 
weeks or so, and an intelligent farmer’s daughter from 
each parish, you will get better results at a much less 
cost than you can ever hope for from the Department’s 
itinerant instructors. I may tell you the people I am 
acquainted with do not believe in them ; and, like 
the parish committee scheme, you must associate the 
people themselves with the scheme. I may now refer 
to spraying. It is the great necessity of the locality. 
Up_ to this , the Department have done nothing for 
...wmford. Though they were approached last summer 
twelve months, in the year 1906, to bring machines 
and sell them at the price the Board offered to sell 
Ihem namely, 24,„ the, staled they had no funds 
at their disposal After a fight, the, have done it 
this year. They have sold them for 24*. this year 
the, were suppled to give examples in spraying. 
The, have, I understand, sprayed. Tint they sprayed 
th *‘ *-“V themselves, 

*“!> P?t»toes, and some along the road in 

De?«tnSnt dlS i” Ct th S "™ bod y. whether it be the 
Department or the Congested Districts Board 


through the parish committees, should see th 
sale of spraying material should be allowed Jh.” . 1k> 
guarantee as to purity, and they should have , 1 

taken for analysis. People will naturally be inft 
to purchase a cheaper article if they have „„r , 
grounds for believing that it is an inferior , 
and somebody should have the power of preve^ 
the sale of inferior spraying material to the 3 
I come now to the question of bogs in connect! a wa 
the Congested Districts Board and the Estates 0^ 

' missioned. We have perhaps 1,700 acres of deen T 
in this district alone. One owner lias 820 acres r 
bog, and he is very careful of it. I should wish tl 
see all surplus bogs taken over by some body, s Uc h ,, 
the Congested Districts Board or the Estates 
missioners, for the people’s benefit, as an ample sup! 
of turbary for the people is a serious question for 
future. And that is one of the reasons why diiwt 
sales should not be encouraged among our neod? 
because the question of turbary will be a ve ' 
unsettled one. It has given rise already to my «? 
knowledge, in my own district, to serious litigation 
After allotting to each purchaser certain turban 
the rest should be vested in some body, such as the 
Congested Districts Board or the Estates CoroaS 
sioners, for the general use. A serions qnestio, j, 
connection with the bogs arises in this way While 
iflie 820 acres of bog to which I have referred » 
valued at only a few shillings, the owner is selling 
these bogs, and making sometimes £2 and £3 an acre 
and up to £7 an acre for this bog. This is a serious 
question for the ratepayers of the locality, and one 
that the district and county councils will have to 
deal with. The only other matter I wish to refer to 
is that the waste mountain lands should be planted, 
as they are almost useless for anything else 

51450. Mr. Bryce — Won’t it be difficult to get the 
people to give up tlieir grazing rights on the moon- 
tains to be planted? — I refer to mountains that are 
?»J-the owner’s hands— the waste mountains. 

51451. That have not been sold to tenants yet?— 
The tenants have no claim to the mountains that 
1 refer to. 

51452. In order to carry out a comprehensixe 
scheme you might want to have mountains on 
which tenants had got pasturage rights ; how are 
you i going to get rid of those?— That would not be 
any great inconvenience, to my mind, because the por- 
tion.ithat they would have grazing rights on -might be 
eliminated from the scheme of planting. That would 
be an easy way out of the difficulty, though I don't 
think myself that the people would have any objec- 
tion to these places -being planted if it were explained 
to them. r 

51453. What was the small congested estate jou 
spoke of ,as being purchased ?— The M'Carrick Es- 
tate. 


Mr. Ffttrii-k 
Finn. 


- ... „ Mr - Patrick Finn examined, 

51454 Sir Francis Mowatt— Are you a farmer? 

Yes. I reside at Cloontia, Ballaghadereen T 

i S uT Tie'S- Mr 

ttaeg^oTlf 0 " ° f tl ” > . Iri * Laid -SariSon 8 

ISPissii 

financial assistance fmm teivants g ot 

them to do this! the Gove ™ment -to enable 

_S1«6. They would reel,™ J t b y , lleir ow „ kw , 


51457. Then what would you call financial assis 
ance : do you mean that if the Government woal 
pay them while they were doing it they could r 
claim their own land ? — They should pay them so mu( 
an acre if they -reclaimed it. 

51458. Sir Antony MacDonnbll.— T he land beii 
their own ?— Yes, the bog being tlieir own, and tk 
reclaiming it and getting financial assistance. 

51459. Is the land tone reclaimed to be the pr< 
P?rty of the tenants ?— Yes. 

51460. So that the reclamation is their own pn 
perty ? — Yes. 

51461. You think -that the Government ought 1 
assist them to do that ? — Yes. It would be a mear 
of enlarging the holdings. 

51462. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that ike 
holdings are from four to ten acres each, yet fhei 
are thousands of -acres of -bog which belong to ij 
tenants. They cannot be in their holdings if “ 
holdings are from four to ten acres each ?— Thor ai 
not measured into their holdings. They are con 
moils. 

51463. How do they belong to the tenants ?— The; 
expect them to be divided among them. s 

51464. They are -not theirs now ? — Theydhave-' acre 
of -bog -measured into some of the holdings at p re 
sent. 
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C1455 Bufc all this additional bogland does not be- 
loair to the tenants now?— I don’t know whom it 
belong to if it would not. 

51466 Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell.— W hat rights 
would they have on the hog at present ?— They have 
it there all to thonaelre. . 

51467. Do they graze their cattle on the bog?— 

*8468. Perhaps you will say that if a public de- 
partment advances money to a tenant to reclaim his 
boe the tenant will, when he is buying out, pay a 
bigger annuity because of the reclamation, .and in 
that way pay back the money expended on the bog ? 
—They would be badly able to pay back anything. 

51469. Suppose a public department advances 
money to a man who has a big tract of bogland to 
enable him to drain that bogland and prepare the 
bogland for reclamation, does not the bogland be- 
fome much more valuable than it was before? — Cer- 

51470. When he has got that land reclaimed, you 
yourself put it to the Commission, he is very much 
in the position of a man who has got an enlarged 
holding?— That is right. 

51471. If that be so, is not it a fact that he could 
pay something by way of instalment to the public 
l»dy that advances him the money to do the drainage 
and the reclamation ?— It would be worth his while. 

51472. Don’t you think he ought to do it? — I do. 
We have every confidence in the Congested Districts 
Board and the Parish Committees and their admin- 
istration, the only obstacle to their proper working 
being that they have not sufficient funds at their dis- 
posal. The grants they make are, in consequence, 
very small, and we are unable to pay the remainder 
of the expenses which the Improvements we are so 
much in need of would incur. That is a great draw- 
back to a man who goes building and gets a grant 
from the Parish Committee of say £2 for an out- 
house which will cost him £10. That man, induced 


51473. Sir Francis Mo watt. — H e borrows the rest 
of the money? — Yes, or he buys the stuff from mer- 
chants on credit. 

51474. Sir John Colomb. — The grant he vets from 
the Parish Committee is generally to purchase ma- 
terials ?— Yes. 

51475. The rest of the work is really a matter of 
labour? — It is. 

51476. Tt is the tenant does the labour for his own 
■advantage ; is not that so ? — Yes. 

51477. Therefore really he is getting payment for 
his labour? — He is. 

51478. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W hat does he use 
the money for? — Galvanised iron, timber, and the 
mason’s work, which all cost a good deal. 

61479. Sir Antony MocDonnell. — D oes he usually 
employ additional labour? — As a rale he is able to do 
it himself if he has any help at all. Where he has 
not he has to employ labour. 

51480. He lias to pay for that? — He has. 

51481. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou have described 
yourself as a farmer, with seven acres and 2 roods of 
land at £1 11*. rent. You must have other means 
-of living besides farming ? — Yes ; money coming 
from England. & 

holdirP ^ on 't y° n do any labour? — I work on the 

51483. Don’t you also work for other people? — To 
oa ™ ® oney from them? 

Sims' *** ?— Occasionally. 

61485. Is that your only means of living, in addi- 
'°n to money coming from relatives and friends 
■f? .,~' w hat you can make out of your holding, 

rental of £1 Us- »-Yes. 

01486. From whom do you get the money? — From 
brother of mine. 

Does he send you this money in order that 
s ke able to pay your rent? — Yes. 

awotj. Has he got the same right in this farm 
will-just the same. 

v bo you look .after the farm at home, and 
? — Yes. 

. • ^ lr John Colomb. — W hat stock do you keep 
Sim lU «ap]» Of COW,/ 

lorn . o you sell the calves soon after they are 
-ji, ’ “ not, how long do you keep them?— I sell 

;lre |j 0 j en theynare a year old and often when they 


51492. You have got a couple of cows and you keep />.,/_ 2 1307. 
the produce of those cows on the holding until they — — 

are a year old? — Yes. Mr Patrick 

51493. Do you mean to say that you do all that out Unit, 
of the seven acres of reclaimed bog? — Yes. There is 
this other place that the cattle run in on — the cutaway 
bog. 

51494. Have you got grazing rights on that laud 
that they run in on ? — Yes ; the places where we cut 
turf. 

51495. And the commonage you were speaking of 
just now is outside the reclaimed bog part of your 
holding. You have iall grazing in common and the 
rights on the bog? — Yes. Previous to the passing of 
the Land Act of 1903 the tenants on the Costelloe 
property purchased their holdings at prices varying 
from seven to sixteen , and a half years’ purchase, 
and they get decadal reductions. 

51496. Who was the landlord' of that holding? — 

Captain Costelloe. 

51497. Was this property that was sold at seven 
years’ purchase sold in court? — I think it was sold 
by the landlord himself direct. 

51498. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you re- 
claim these seven acres yourself or did your father 
reclaim them? — My father and grandfather and the 
others who came before me, 'and I myself did a bit. 

51499. Through your labour this cutaway bog pro- 
duces good crops? — Yes, but the land is nearly worn 
out. 

51500. It requires a rest occasionally, but it would 
not do to leave it untilled for a long period? — It 
would not. It is fairly good when reclaimed first, 
for a few years, but when a small holding is con- 
tinually worked it gets worn out. 

51501. What kind of potatoes have you on the 
land this year? — Not good. 

51502. Did you spray ? — I did. 

51503. Mr. Bryce. — With a machine? — No; with 
a broom. How could I get a machine? 

51504. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ere there any 
machines given out to hire in your district? — No. 

51505. Were there none given out last year? — I 
never saw any given out in my place at all. 

51506. The small holders in your place could not 
borrow machines to spray ? — Not at all. They would 
not know what it was if they saw it. They never 
saw one before. 

51507. Do yon think if they had facilities in the 
way of machines and mixtures they would be glad 
to utilise the facilities? — I am sure they would, -but 
you could not raise a good crop on the land, because 
it is worn out. 

51508. In your neighbourhood do none of the people 
spray except with a broom? — 'With a broom, all. 

51509. So they were not aware of any facilities to 
spray with a machine ? — They were not. They never 
saw a 'machine in my locality. 

51510. Mr. O'Kelly. — W ere the rente on which the 
tenants purchased first or second term rents? — First 
term rents. 

51511. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What crops 
have you growing this year on your holding of seven 
acres? — I have about an acre under potatoes and 
about the same under oats. 

51512. Have you got roots, mangolds, or turnips? 

— 'Some little patches of turnips. I would not count 
them. 

51513. Have you got cabbage? — Just a wee patch. 

There could be about an acre under meadow. 

51514. What is the rest occupied with? — Pasture. 

51515. That is grass? — Yes. 

51516. How many acres have you under grass?— 

About three or four. I cannot exactly tell you. 

51517. Do you keep two cows? — Yes. 

51518. Do you sell the milk or make the butter 
yourself? — There is nothing but wliat we require for 
the use of the house. 

51519. You use your own milk and butter ? — Yes. 

51520. Have you any pigs? — Yes, two. 

51521. Have you got a horse? — A little mule. 

51522. And you cannot do with a mule for plough- 
ing, of course? — Yes. 

61523. That makes up the whole thing, and on that 
you make your living? — I could not offer to live on 
•it but for the help I get on it. 

51524. Would yon be prepared, if you got a thirty- 
acre holding in the County Roscommon, to migrate 
there? — Faith I would, if I were fixed on it, and I 
think T could live there. 
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61525. If you got .a thirty-acre holding in Ros- 
common, with a house built on it, would you be pre- 
pared to remove there ? — Certainly, I would move 
there. 

51526. You would have no objection to remove 
there? — Not .a bit. 

51527. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What kind of a reception 
would you get in Roscommon ? — I cannot tell. 

51528. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You would be 
prepared to take your chance? — If I had a good 
crowd along with me I would not be afraid. 

51529. Sir Francis 'Mowatt. — Are you a married 
man with a family? — Yes. 

51530. Mr. O’Kelly. — You would like to bring 
some of your old associations with you ; that is, 
some of your neighbours. You would be all willing 
to migrate? — A great many more want to go as well 
as I. 

51531. Don’t you think that the difficulties of mi- 
gration would be considerably lessened if, instead of 
one man going from one particular parish, three or 
four or half a dozen went? — I am sure of it. 

51532. Hie old associations would be brought up in 
the new parish? — 'Yes. 

51533. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— 'P robably you 
would like to see the farm to which you were to mi- 
grate before committing yourself ? — I am sure I 
would. I would not like to buy a pig in a poke. 
The property which I have referred to is adjoining 
ours, and we had to pay 18£ years’ purchase, under 
the Act of 1903, for inferior land, owing to the fact 
that the holdings were all sunk in arrears, which the 
tenants were sued for each May, and had to pay a 
full year’s rent the November after. 

51534. Sir John 'Colomb.— W hat was the average 
number of years on the holding of the tenant? — 
From two and three years up. 

51535. And then you did not pay in May, when 
you were sued, but paid a year’s rent in November? 
— They paid a year’s rent in November, and were 
sued for .a half year in the following May. 

51536. Sir Fn.vxcis Mowatt. — It did not make 
much of a difference whether you were sued or not? 
— It makes .a big lot of difference to a man when he 
does not have it. The landlord, in order to get his 
demand, held out inducements to the tenants as 
follows — to wipe off all the old arrears and add the 
year’s rent due in November, 1904, to the purchase 
money. 

51537. Mr. Bryce. — Hie result of that was, as a 
matter of fact, although there was apparently only 
one year’s rent of arrears added to the price, practi- 
oally all these old arrears are really added to the 
price ; that was why you gave so high a rate of pur- 
chase?— The arrears were not added to the purchase 
money. 

51538. But the reason you gave the high price was 
because you got off the arrears? — Yes. The year’s 
rent was put an with the purchase money, and we 
had to pay no rent that year. 

51.539. But I only want to point out that .practi- 
cally all those years were added to the purchase 
money, because otherwise you would not have given 
that number of years’ purchase ?— Yes. The year of 
1905 promised to be, and was, a year of famine, so in 
l v° certain extent the difficulties 

which beset them the tenants embraced the offer, and 
p ™, 18 5 J; 6ars purchase, half of which money would 
nert have been advanced by the State had the land 
been inspected. We also had to buy direct from 


holdings is under £2 ; 150 men from this to» n it 
reap the English harvest every year, and about 
three 'have left for America during th e ] 


the landlord while if we 'bought through th e n, 
gested Districts Board there would have beT ^ 
opened, and improvements made on the S 
as drainage, etc., which would improve the 
of the tenants in many ways. In one towS • 
tins property there are sixty-six holdings of J* 
they call land, and the valuation of °, *" s; 

ties- 
inland 

uuv*) nave lew icr America during the last'?! 
years, the money sent home by these being +lJ n „i 
visible means of keeping their relativs at W 
station All th. people i. tt* district “C. t 
sad story to tell. To remedy this deplorable state h 
affairs we believe that the Congested Districts 
or the Estates Commissioners should be granted c™ 
ppUory pjweip of purchase, *s ly this ,mcm Z 
will they be able to secure grazing lands for distrih-n 
tion amongst the people. 

51540. Mr. O’Kblly.— Y ou think that compulsory 
purchase is necessary to .acquire the grass land?- 

51541. Do you think the landlords are nnwillino t, 
part with them? — I think so. ^ 

51542. Have you got any facts that you can adduce 
m support of that?— No. There are no untenantd 
grass lands in our locality. 

51543. Sir John Colomb.— S uppose that the Con- 
gested Districts Board or the Estates Commissioaeis 
had compulsory powers to take land, and to fix the 
price at their own will, would you give them 
powers of compulsorily fixing what the tenant m 
to pay ? — I would leave it to what a. reasonable m 
would think the land would be worth. 

51544. Suppose a man did not think his annuity 
was reasonable, would you compel him to pay it?— 
A man must pay something. 

51545. Would you .give to the Congested Districts 
Board power to force the man to pay an annuity that 
he had not agreed to and thought too much?— I would 
give them power to compel him to pay a fair price 
for it. 

51546. What the Congested Districts . Board said 
was a fair price, although the man did not think 
60 ? — He would have to do it. 

51547. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You would be pre- 
pared to trust your case to the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes ; I think I would. 

51548. Mr. O’Kelly. — A s between landlords and 
tenants, let me suggest to you that it will operate in 
this way : the landlords say they are willing to sell, 
and the tenants say they are willing to buy, and they 
suggest to the landlords that they are willing h> 
allow the Congested Districts Board to decide tie 
price that might be equitable 'between them. Is not 
that your experience? — Yes. 

51549. Is not it the fact that the tenants on every 
single property in the County Mayo have said: 
“ We are willing to buy if you are willing to sell; 
let the Estates Commissioners or the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board make the bargain ” ? — Yes. 

51550. And is not it a strong presumption in fa- 
vour of the justice of the tenants’ case that they »re 
willing to submit it to the arbitration of an impartbl 
tribunal ? — Yes. They are always satisfied with 
what is fair and reasonable. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — M r. Kenny, who gave evi- 
dence before us the other day, is anxious to put 
in some document in explanation of the evidence 
that he g.ave then. We cannot re-open the question, 
but we will give him five minutes to make any state- 
ment he wishes.- 


Mr. P. D. Kenny re-examined.* 


Mr. P. D. a doSnS * n 51553. Is that your statement ?— No. This 

Kenny ' you grave v* ® vld ! nce which statement by Mr. E. S. Jordan, who is Petty 

2? S3, “““ Clerk at Kiltim.gh, ’ 

" tIu timble 1 

*5 tL fonts" D'i “ £Z e W 


" 51554. Mr. O’Kelly.— I think this explanal 
arises out of my cross-examination of your ot 

T _ Tn « i ■, t,-_a • , „ evidence?— It is more particularly on account ol 

ina Mvth^n^l. - + v i ted Edicts Board hav- lordship. 

3 Purchase of this estate, 51555 Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Who m 

any of his uarishionAra ” “^ration of that statement? — Mr. Jordan, of Kiltimagh, 


any of his >> V ' ”, **** 6 «»uivu ox tuai> enavemenxf — mr. joroan, oi a-u 

because my evidence iii fh 1 P r f fient * at > teered this statement from his own experience, 

tioned. 7 m m ' atter been ques- he is prepared to swear it if necessary, He gay 

to me after I had given evidence at Castlebar, 

0 For former examination, see p, 104 et eeq. 
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me of my evidence was rather doubted, and I am 
~ t surprised, because it is rather extraordinary evi- 

*^51556. That was put into your hands after you gave 

' > °5l557* < ^f 1 ^ e Jordan is not here himself ? — He is 
not but he is prepared to make an affidavit if neces- 

**81558. What a pity he does not come here?— He 
will be delighted to come if he is asked. 

51559 Would not that be the right way, that he 
should 'come up himself ?-I am concerned only in 
this way about it— I believe firmly that this does 
haupen and I have made it a part of my evidence. 
That evidence has been somewhat doubted, and I 
simply want to have my evidence corroborated by a 
direct document. I was not free to tell you the 
names of the people who told me. 

51560. Why did you not suggest to Mr. Joruan 
that he' should come and give this evidence ?— I will 
be very happy to do so now. 

51561. AVould not it have been the right thing for 
him to have done so at the start? — I am concerned 
only with the right thing for me to do. 

51562. Do you remember saying in yonr evidence 
iliat you knew twelve men who perjured themselves? 

51563. 1 must say this, that since then it has been 
stated to us that the twelve men spoke the truth, and 
iliat you had gone round suggesting to them what 
was not exactly the statement they themselves wished 
to make. It is perfectly fair for me to state that, 
because it lias been stated to me and to others?— 
Does this mean the same twelve men 1 

51564. As far as I know? — I don’t think it is re- 
levant to our business — the statement. It was made 
only very indirectly, and has nothing to do with this 
business at all ; but since the matter is stated, I 
repeat it, that I have known twelve men who swore 
what they knew to be not true. 

51565. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Where was that, and when? 
—I don’t think that is relevant either. It is only 
a question of credibility. 

51566. I speak with the greatest possible friendli- 
ness, but let me suggest to you this, that it is rather 
a serious matter that you should come before a Royal 
Commission and say that twelve of your countrymen 
on a certain occasion were guilty of perjury, and 
then to say that it is not relevant for a member of 
the Commission to seek to find out when that was 
•.lone? — 1 think the question giving rise to my state- 
ment was an irrelevant one to the business of the 
Commission. 

51567. It is for the Chairman to say that. Did 
not you say that twelve of your fellow-countrymen 
on a certain occasion perjured themselves? under 


the direction of Sir Francis Mowatt, I, as a member o 1907- 

of the Commission, want to ask you when that oc- ’ 1 ' - 

curred, and where? Mr. P D. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am afraid I must inter- Kenny, 
fere to this extent. I called this witness to put in 
a certain statement. Then I told the Court that the 
rest of his evidence would not be re-opened in any 
way. We have closed that evidence at Castlebar, and 
I submit to the Commission that I don’t wish to 
attach much or little importance to anything that 
was there stated ; but he was not called for the pur- 
pose of re-opening the rest of his_ evidence. It must 
stand or fall by the Commissioners’ judgment of it. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — My question would not have arisen 
only you permitted the witness to make that state- 
ment. 

Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Pardon me. The state- 
ment was mad© by one of my colleagues. I ought, 
no doubt, to have then told the witness that he was 
not in the chair for that purpose ; and I am afraid 
that I cannot allow tile rest of his evidence to be re- 
opened except on the single point on which I allowed 
him to 'be re-called. If any of my colleagues desire 
to ask him any question on his statement, that is 
open to ns, but it would not be fair to the other wit- 
nesses to go beyond that. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — I shall, of course, immediately obey 
your ruling, but I might point out this to you, that a 
very serious reflection has been made on our fellow- 
countrymen? — (Witness) — Only on twelve of them. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — He has said that on a certain oc- 
casion twelve of our countrymen perjured themselves. 

Now, might I suggest to you, with all respect, that 
it is perfectly fair for one to test tlie accuracy of that 
statement by asking the witness when those twelve of 
our countrymen perjured themselves, and where. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I t was perfectly open to 
you on the occasion when the statement was made. 

You had an opportunity of doing that. This witness 
is now re-called for the single purpose of putting in 
a particular statement, and I think it would be out 
of order for us to re-open the whole of his evidence. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — Might I suggest to you that you 
would, considering the very serious character of the 
question, ask the witness yourself? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — It would be as much out 
of order for me to put it as yourself. 

51568. Sir John Colomb. — On the statement you 
have handed in I wish to ask a question. Was the 
statement which you have submitted to us volun- 
tarily said to you, or did you write and say you 
wished a statement from him? — No, I did not His 
statement was entirely volunteered, but I did request 
him to put it in writing. The statement was volun- 
teered verbally, and I said it would not be much use 
to me unless it was written. 


Rev. Michael Keaveney examined. 


51570. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are parish 
priest of Charlestown ? — Yes. I have been asked by 
the Executive of the United Irish League to give evi- 
dence before this Commission. I have lived for the 
past twenty-five years in exclusively congested dis- 
tricts, and have been a member of the County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture of the County Mayo from the 
time the Department was established. With the 
■exception of one townland, my parish lies within 
the limits of what was formerly the Dillon Estate, 
and contains about 600 agricultural holdings, if they 
may be so described. The average area of these hold- 
ings is almost exactly twenty-four statute acres, and 
the valuation £2 10s. They were almost all sold to 
the occupiers at fifteen years’ purchase of tile rent, 
the rent was fixed since 1881 at the valuation, and 
. 0 Annuity now payable to the Land Commission 
ls very little over a shilling an acre. I agree in 
p°, r y particular with the evidence given by Father 
rallon, at the sitting of the Commission in 
Uaremorris; but I am prepared to give my 
■own views, in my own way, if the Commission so de- 
. c ' n : ~(L) The constitution of the Congested 
(2.) The relative merits of the 
•uious, as I understand them, of the Estates Coni- 
one hand, and of the Congested 
J r ' cts , Board on the other, in the enlargement 
J'ltiva a tra*ot of uneconomic holdings; (3.) The re- 
0 men rs, in the application of public money to 


the improvement of the condition of the people in i; ( , v . Michael 
the congested districts, of the County schemes of the Keaveney. 
Department on the one hand, and of the Parish 
Committee schemes of the Congested Districts Board 
on the other ; (4.) The necessity of giving to any- 
body— Commissioners or Board — charged with the 
duty of relieving congestion and dealing successfully 
with the problem, the powers of compulsory pur- 
chase; (5.) The attitude of priests towards the 
question of migration; (6.) The special circum- 
stances of the people of my own locality, and how 
their condition might be improved. 

51571. Might I suggest that in reference to any of 
these headings as to which yon are absolutely in ac- 
cord with Father Fallon, I do not think it will be 
necessary to extend. your evidence. But in any case 
in which you desire to offer an opinion not identical 
with, or carrying you a little farther than Father 
Fallon, we shall be very glad to hear what you have 
got to say ; and: of course when you come to the atti- 
tude of the priests towards migration, and the special 
circumstances of the people in your own locality, and 
how they might he improved, you have full liberty? 

— I have put my views in the form that I have em- 
ployed :in order to economise time. 

51572. Mr. O’ Kelly. — W hat would you suggest as 
the constitution of tlie Congested Districts Board ? — 

It is a big question, and everybody is afraid to 
tackle it, so that if I make a mistake it is no harm. 
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5,07. My view is it should consist of twelve members. It 
consists at present of ten. Half of the twelve should 
mill he elected, and the other half nominated by the 
power that at present nominates the Board. 

51573. Sir Francis Mowatt. — And elected by? — 
By the County Councils. 

51574. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think that a mem- 
ber of a great Department such as the Department 
of Agriculture should be a member of the Congested 
Districts Board? — I should like, then, my own con- 
stitution. 

51575. Don’t you think that 'anyone dealing with 
that kind of work should devote his time to it, and 
that the head of a Department such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would not be able to devote much 
time to the work of the Congested Districts Board ? — 
My answer to that would be this, that whoever now 
are responsible, or will be, for constituting a Con- 
gested Districts Board, will be the persons to judge 
whether his obligations to the Department would un- 
fit him. In some cases it is quite possible that a 
roan’s duties would unfit him ; in such a case 1 
think he has quite enough to do to mind his own 


51576. The Under-Secretary for Ireland for the 
time being, as you know, has a great deal of work to 
attend to. Do you think he should be a member? — 
If you allow me to state what I intended I will go 
to your question in a moment. As I said, I con- 
sider .a proper constitution of the Board would he six 
elected and six nominated representatives. At once 
I am faced with the difficulty that there are eight 
counties in which there are congested districts ; and 
how are you to work out the six ? 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — I am suggesting to you men who 
ought not be members. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Speaking for myself, I 
would ask that Father Keaveney would state his 
case, and. then Mr. O’Kelly will ask his questions, 
and I will ask my questions ; 'but I think it is fair 
to us and fair to Father Keaveney that he should 
he .allowed to state his case. I make that suggestion. 

Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — That won’t interfere in any 
way with Mr. O’ Kelly’s absolute liberty of question- 
ing- 

51577. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The custom followed has 
been to question witnesses on the subject of each sec- 
tion of their evidence ? — I have finished by statement. 
I think that the Chief Secretary and the Under- 
secretary ought not to be at the same time members 
of the Board, and that the Under-Secretary should 
attend, in the absence of the Chief Secretary, because 
tt*? a “ xiolls to ]imit the number. I think that the 
Under-Secretary, in -the absence of the Chief Secre- 
tary, should be an ex officio member of the Board, 
and that five other members should be nominated, 
and that six should be elected in the following way— 
the eight counties in which there are congested areas 
should be divided into two. Four of them are larger 
than the other four. They would have a larger area 
of congested districts. To each of the four counties 
witn the large congested areas I would give the nomi- 
nation of a member. To the other four I would give 
tlie nomination of only two. There would be a diffi- 
culty m settling the districts. I think I could get 
over it. Take Leitnm and Sligo. Both are con- 
gested counties. They have but one Committee to 
manage the joint asylum for both counties. In the 
samo way as the Chairman of that Committee is 
found you could group four of the smaller congested 
each S ’ 80 t lat JOU ' wouM have two members from 

r» 515 I S ' 1 1 tak< L y<mr view to be that the Vioe- 

President of the Department of Agriculture ought 
BontvS? S f member of the Congested Districts 
Sw? ? W J t & matter tiafc I have not consi- 
> but on the moment, I think he should not. 

51579. Do you think an official of the Department 
2J A ^? lture ' however eminent, such ,as Mr. Gram 
° f C ° ngested Districts Board ? 
-I think Mr. Green should be a member of the 
Board, on account of his special knowledge of fish- 

< ? re f 1 n is a P aid official of the Denart- 
ment of Agriculture. Don’t you think thattas 
duties as an official of the Department of Agricul- 
tore so occupy his time as to prevent him from S. 
ang to the work of the Congested Districts Board fL + 
■attention which it deservfs?_My op nion Tthat 
hwever flmt 1* theoretic* j£ 


tie fishing industry is so great that he shonli , 
member of the Board. ulU(l w a 

51581. Assuming he has to devote all 3ii„ 
attention to the work of the Department nf j e . JDi 
ture ? — Really I think it is the body nmSJK: 
members who should look after that. tln 8 

51582. Don’t you think that the twelve w 
of the Congested Districts Board whom you St? 
considering the great importance of the 
should be able to devote as much time as wJtfK 
the work ? — Certainly ; and I hope it wiffiiv 
more important in future, and that they will lT 1 
more work to do. J u 

51583. Those on the Board should give their 
tion to the work of the Board ?_Yes atta ' 

51584. Sir Antony MacDonnell .— 1 The eenpTll 
function of the Board is the oversight of all a. 
officials and servants of the Board, and the determine 
tion of questions of policy. In the working of 
Board it comes into touch veiy often with tlie workiw 
of the other Departments of Government which 
with the general conditions of the country and it, 
improvement, such as the Department of Agriculhm 
and the Estates Commissioners. Does it occur to 
it would frequently be of great benefit if a member d 
the Department of Agriculture and even a member 
of the Estates Commissioners were members of tie 
Board, so that any questions affecting the three 
Departments brought up for consideration might he 
determined, having regard to the interests of all 
these three Departments?—! quite appreciate the 
point, and agree with you. 

51585. Therefore you would be disposed to reconsider 
your statement that the Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ought not to be a member of the 
Congested Districts Board?— I said he had quite 
enough to do for himself. 

51586. The business of the Board, which meeb 
once a month, is not a matter of actual heavy work 
but rather of determination of principles, so that the 
actual work of the Department of Agriculture would 
not interfere with the action of the Vice-President 
e ‘ . Department of Agriculture upon these matteis 
of principle, and the co-ordination of the two Depart- 
ments if they are harmoniously directed. If you are,u 
you propose, to have a large expansion of our work, 
it would be desirable that we should work harmoniously 
with the other Departments of Government which are 
also concerned with the improvement of the country. 
These are the Department of Agriculture and the 
Estates Commissioners ?— From that point of view, 
and on these lines I quite agree, hut I think I have 
known more or less conflict, or something verging od 
it, between the Department, occasionally, and the 
Board, and where that would occur there would be a 
slight disadvantage in having a member of one bodv 
acting on the other. 

51587. Would not it be better if those subjects of 
contest and conflict that did occur should be discussed 
quietly round a table than be prolonged in a paper 
correspondence? — I quite agree with that. 

51588. It would be much better to talk amicably 
ove {-‘ Die whole matter, and the members of the Board 
could rub their minds against each others, and come 
to a harmonious conclusion ? — Yes. I fancy that 

after the report of such an important Commission as 
tins, and one which has taken so much evidence, and 
gone to so much trouble, that very great regard wilt 
be attached to its recommendations; therefore any- 
body changed .in future with the reconstruction and 
constitution of the Congested Districts Board will he 
very careful, I am quite satisfied, to select the very 
best men to administer the important work that will 
lie before them. 

51589. Then, in regard to the proposal to have six 
elected members when the Board was first constitute 
yon are, no doubt, aware that the question of election 
was considered, and it was thought, on the whole, 
better to take men of known independence, who would 
attend equally to all districts, and have no 
jireference for any particular district. Whether you 
think any change in that respect ought to be into- 
duced is a matter for consideration ? — I have no doubt 
at all that the gentlemen who do act act as fairly 
and as capably as any body of men can, and the 
reason why I suggest the elected element is to g" 
the Board more into touch with the districts in which 
it operates. 

51590. What would you say to son fe such arrange 
ment as this — a small Board composed of the very 
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w m en you could appoint, and in each of the 
bMC lid districts an advisory committee appointed 
fr g the purpose of bringing to notice all points con- 
' d with the particular county or particular 
St co-ordinating them, and converging them upon 
.1 Roard with the authority that would come from 
‘ Lfvisorv and representative committee of the 
meI1 tion?— Wherever that advisory committee 
he in a position to feel that their recommenda- 
woSd'We weight, and that they were 
•“fWncine the decisions of the Board I think I would 
ii Kth that view, because what I would like is 
the meople in the various districts would feel that 
S‘‘ M into touch with the Board and had 

‘ J „thinz to say to their operations. 

51591 A body like that, which might be elected in 
the same way as you suggest, would necessarily cany 
a zreat degree of weight, and that degree of weight 
would increase in proportion to the reasonableness 
and importance of the recommendations which they 
would make?— I quite agree 
51592. But, passing from that to another aspect ox 
the Board. The Board meets once a month, with 
committees on two days of the month. In the interval, 
that is for twenty-seven or twenty-eight days ont of 
the thirty or thirty-one days of the month, matters 
are carried on by the ordinary officials of the Board. 
Very frequently it happens that certain business comes 
up which requires immediate orders. These orders 
have to be passed by somebody, or they would be 
invalidated afterwards at the meeting of the Board. 
It falls, unfortunately, to my lot, as being tho person 
on the spot?— Not unfortunately. 

51593. I am glad yon say so, but it falls to my lot 
to deal with these matters in that way ; so, if the 
Under Secretary is not a member of the Board, you 
will still require some official in Dublin who will have 
to deal with these urgent pressing questions. If the 
Under Secretary is not a member of the Board, how 
would you provide for these questions ? Has that ever 
occurred to you? — No; but I am prepared to offer an 
opinion on the spur of the moment. What occurred 
to me was that having both the Chief Secretary and 
the Under Secretary members was multiplying 
members. My object was to keep the Board as small 
as possible. 

51594. May I suggest this to you, that the Chief 
Secretary is every year from January until August 
almost always over in London, where he is detained 
at his Parliamentary duties. He comes over to 
Dublin, and settles in Ireland, say, for three months 
in the year at the outside ; that is to say, he attends, 
as Chief Secretary, three meetings of the Board. 
Would you exclude the Under Secretary from member- 
ship of the Board during these three months, keeping 
him out of touch with the Board during that period, 
and making it necessary for him later on to get into 
touch with it afresh? — No. It would occur to me, 
m view of your information, that, while the Chief 
secretary might be a member to cover all legislation 
»nd bring the Board into touch with the Government, 
lip should not act. 

p, 5 . 1 ®® 5 - In practice, it is exactly as you say. The 
* secretary's legislative business prevents him. 
up Board is always delighted to see him when he 
mes, and his connection with the Board always pre- 
. J 0 ®?! ^nn to help the Board in every way he can, 
♦i> ln constant and prolonged straggle with 
. j a ? ur y ? — I suppose that the longest and 

Commission ° e ^ ore ^ ou ^ 7 0u do anything with this 

shnw^ ^ Lave mentioned this matter in order to 
\? u , a l the suggestions which you make do not 
Iinrf 16 , wh< ?, e ground ?-I know that they do not. 
. ii, nia i ie them to ventilate the question, because 
n " r P e «ple seem inclined to shirk it. 

that tho r L reall y c °mes to this — yon would not think 
allow f>?J Stem nomination should cease ; you would 
nominat/ .^sponsible Government to continue to 
would j contribute the suggestion that you 
5159fi UCe 6 6leCtiVe e l eme nt?— Yes ; I would, 
your con Jd 0 *°? nect *? n , with that, I would suggest to 
ivp j n t rn j„ whether the elective element should 

on the Bo a ^ or whether it 
T T r0duc ? d in the ®hape of advisory com- 
51500 c ^ glV6n ™ y view alre ady on that, 
in 'lrawinj r ti5 0HS — * Presume I am right 

satisfied 1. J, general inference, that you are quite 
tlle Congested Districts Board is the 


best body for dealing with the problem of congestion? g epl . | §07. 
— Quite satisfied. — 

51600. I understand that you would desire to limit Kev. Miohael 
the number of the Board to twelve. Am I right in Keaveney 
assuming that you would have no ex-officio members? 

— I would. I stated that I would have the Under 
Secretary in the absence of the Chief Secretary, and 
I now modify that in the direction of the suggestion 
of Sir Antony MacDonnell — one ex-officio and five 
nominated. 

51601. Is that ex-officio included in the six nomi-: 
nated members ? — Yes. 

51602. So it would come to this — There would be 
five nominated members and one ex-officio member, the 
latter being the Under Secretary. With regard to 
nominations, have you got any idea as to the period 
for which men ought to be elected or nominated for 
service on the Congested Districts Board? — The 
nominated members would be life members, but I 
would be careful in selecting them. The elected 
members would be regulated by the duration of the 
election of the County Council. 

51603. Do yon not think that that is open to this 
objection — the nominated members are permanent, and 
the elected members would be liable to be shifted off 
in the exigencies of local political life. Don’t you think 
that that is objectionable? — It would to some extent, 
but I do not think there would be much difficulty, 
because the nominated and ex officio members would 
always get some of the other members to join them, 
and there would be a majority to manage matters, 
so that there would not be any great trouble on that 
score. 

51604. Does it not occur to you that the object of 
electing a member of tho Congested Districts Board 
by the county council would not be merely to get into 
touch with the Board locally, but also to get as much 
as they could for their own locality? — Certainly. 

51605. Don’t yon think, taking human nature as it 
is, that the natural tendency of the elected member 
of the county council would be to turn all his 
attention not to the general problem of congestion in 
Ireland, but to get as much as he could for his own 
particular place. Don’t yon think that there is that 
danger?— I do; but I think it is not a real one. Let 
us go to actual facts. Suppose that the member for 
Kerry was anxious to get a bull for Kerry, the member 
for Donegal would be inaccessible always from Kerry, 
and he would join the nominated members. I think 
that that thing would come to an equilibrium very 
soon, and the elected members would find that their 
best policy was to fall in with what was generally 
best. 

51606. Don’t you think that a member of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, elected for a county would be 
very much judged, not in relation to the whole 
problem of congestion, but by the amount of money that 
lie got for his county ? — He would be able to tell them 
that he did his best. 

51607. There would be another man to say that he 
would do much better? — There would, of course. 

51608. Do yon or do you not see some danger in 
interfering with the continuity of policy by having 
the time of service of elected members associated with 
their time of membership of the County Councils ? — 

I see that there is a difficulty there, and I can only 
consent to that on account of the advantage on the 
other hand that the local representation would give. 

51609. Yon regard it as the lesser of two evils? — 

At all events, there is the counterbalancing advan- 
tage. 

51610. Is the Commission to understand that there 
is to be no qualification for an elected member and 
that he need not necessarily be a member of the Coun- 
cil or anything like that? — Yes. I would leave it to 
the Council. They might get a better man outside 
their own body for that particular work. 

51611. You said there were to be six nominated 
members, one of whom was to be ex-officio. Would 
not there be two on your own showing — would not the 
Fishery Inspector be a member ? — My view is that the 
Government ought to be left free to nominate the 
men, having regard to their whole field of work, whom 
they think most competent to discharge it. If they 
thought Mr. Green, notwithstanding any other duties 
he has to discharge, would be the best man I would 
not criticise their action on it. 

51612. Yon would leave it to the Government to 
include the fishery representative in the nominated 
members ? — Certainly. 

Y 
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51613. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Or any other person 
' they thought best fitted for the work ?— Yes. 

51614 Sir John Colomb. — The position of a man 
responsible for fisheries is totally different in this 
sense, that the fishing operations have no artificial 
boundaries. The fish do not recognise any, and there- 
fore a man dealing with fisheries to be really of value, 
-must take care of the interests of all the coast and 
not of any particular part of it? — Quite so, but 1 
don’t see any difficulty. . 

51615. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell .— 1 This question 
of the constitution of the Board is of fundamental 
importance? — I consider it so. , 

51616. Don’t you think that if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is really to relieve congestion within - a 
moderate time the Board must have three things 
in its members— first, the members should have good 
knowledge of the general work to be done and the 
policy to pursue ; next, the members should have a 
knowledge of the local wants of the whole congested 
area ; and third, would not the Board require to have 
great influence throughout the congested area 1 I take 
it that your suggestion of an elected element on the 
Board is largely with the object of consolidating local 
influence and support for the Board ? — And supplying 
a knowledge of local requirements. 

51617. You have suggested one way of doing that, 
through the County Councils. I am not going into 
that with you. You look to a not very large Board 
composed of a dozen people. Let me call your at- 
tention to the six men who would remain after your 
six elected men. You think six elected men would 
suffice to give perfect knowledge of the wishes of the 
whole district? — If a larger Board could be worked 
efficiently I would rather have a larger number. 

51618. Let us take the other six, for a moment. 
You -axe aware that 'before Mr. Green became an im- 
portant official of the Department he was a member 
of the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

51619. As such, he derives his salary, not from his 
appointment to the Congested Districts Board, but 
as an inspector of fisheries. You are also aware that 
in idxe original constitution of the Board the Chief 
Secretary is .a member, or, -in his .absence, the Under- 
secretary ; also in the original composition of the 
Congested Districts Board one of the Land Commis- 
sioners was a member of the Board? — I am quite 
aware of that. 

51620. And yon know also under recent legislation 
that the head of the Department is a member of it? 
— I am aware of that also. 

51621. Therefore if the suggestion put to you were 
adopted it would not be much of a change on what 
was originally the composition of the Congested 
Districts Board. Originally on the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board there was a Land Commissioner. If an 
Estates Commissioner came on, that would not be 
much of a difference. Again, Mr. Green was the re- 
presentative of fisheries. Then under recent legis- 
lation the head of the Department is a member of 
the Congested Districts Board ; again, under recent 
legislation the provision which said that the Chief 
Secretary, or in his absence, the Under Secretary, 
should be a member, has .been changed into this, that 
both the Chief Secretary and the Under-SecretaTy 
shall be members ? — I am .aware of that. 

51622. If you take all those gentlemen and make 
them ex-officio members you leave very little room 
for the Government to nominate, out of the six, men 
with special knowledge of this special Department? 
— Only two, as far as I follow you. 

51623. Father O’Hara is put on in respect of agri- 
culture, so I suppose you don’t object to that ap- 
pointment?— I will have to come to yourself next 
my lord. ’ 

51624. In other words, the ex-officios, for their 
knowledge, or the good they can do, and for the pur- 
pose of harmony between -the different Departments, 
HtSfl’nvSk® proposal, Jtaave comparatively 


— x . - Fisheries, the Chic) 

Secretary, the Under Secretary, as practically , 
officio members, then I think the local requirement! 
ought to get the -balance of four more. 18 

51627. Mr. O’ Kelly.— You see a great advantat* 
in continuous supervision of the work of the <v 
gested Districts Board? — Yes. 

51628. To have continuous supervision they should 
have permanent members working in the same -way =, 
the Estates Commissioners now ? — There should l 
continuous work. I would not say exactly a S h* 
Commissioners' work. 

51629. The work of the Congested Districts Board 
oomes under three heads — agriculture, fisheries, and 


1 see that. 

51625. Does not it look, then, as if you would re- 
* somewhat larger number ?— Yes. 

51625. When you enlarge the number don’t yon 

St ? y vL mig f - in a ©looted ele- 

ment /— Yes I would give each county of the eight 
prs “;* * ' memW - H I could conJL 
a. I would at omco flu* flat fl* 


51630. Would you give consideration to the sug- 
gestion that you should have, say, .a vice-chairman d 
each of the three Departments to which I refer paid 
officials, associated with men of local knowledge?-! 
don’t know where you have a Department of indus- 
tries. 

51631. I am referring to the particular work o! 
Mr. Walker under the Congested Districts Board, 
Suppose you had three vice-chairmen, with permanent 
officials of the Board, exercising continuous super- 
vision over these three Departments, it would gfie 
you the advantage of continuous supervision, Thick 
nobody will deny, and then outside these three you 
might have as you have now, something like his lord- 
ship the Bishop and Father O’Hara associated with 
them, but the requirements of whose position preyent 
them from attending daily to the work of the Board! 
— Really I do not think it would be necessary to has* 
constant supervision in that way. I take now tie 
Department of Agriculture, with which I am n 
•familiar, .and I think that without any const... 
supervision beyond what Sir Antony MacDonnell de- 
scribes as the necessity of giving orders, that the 
Chief Agricultural Inspector carries on the work quite 
as efficiently as if there, was a vice-chairman or 
one else without constant interference. 

51632. My only suggestion is this : We have three 
Departments, agricultural, industrial, and fisheries. 
I am suggesting that there is great advantage in 
continuous supervision over their work by members 
of the Congested Districts Board. I -am suggesting 
also that there is a further advantage, and that it 
the -advantage of having -members like the Bishop and 
Father O’Hara -associated with such a -body?— Yes. 

51633. Might I suggest that it would be a very fail 
compromise with the question if we had three vice 
chairmen acting under the chairmanship of the Chief 
Secretary for the time being, one for each Depart- 
ment, associated with- members having looal know- 
ledge 1 — I daresay that it would be an advantage, 

51634. -Sir Feancis Mowatt. — As you entire! 
agree with Father Fallon on the sub-heads which fol- 
low, and as we 'are -anxious to hear from you fully 
your opinion, on number 5, the attitude of priests to- 
wards migration, and, 6, the special circumstance# 
of the people in your locaLity, if you don’t differ from 
Father Fallon on the intervening points- we can ac- 
cept your evidence in support of his on. these matten! 
— I am quite satisfied with that, as I understand 
you will infer in that way what my opinions am. 
I think that the methods employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are not as effective in givira 
results as the expenditure of money under Paha 
Committees. The next point is the treatment of land 
that has been acquired. I don’t know anything « 
much about the Estates Commissioners, but the com- 
plaint is constantly made that there is a grievance 
felt about the delay made hy the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board often in dealing with these. On that 
point I have experience of some very congested hold- 
ings, and though in the beginning the people wen 
very restive and dissatisfied, they are now dissatis- 
fied that the Board did not spend, a longer time «■ 
•cause on account of the outcry they were not able w 
do all that they might have done in the way ® 
planting. There were opportunities missed becau 
of the pressure of public clamour that they were 
laying too long. In regard to the attitude of p rI " 
on the subject of migration, I come from the M 
district as the Chairman of the Council, Mr. hen , 
who was first examined here to-day, _ and he sta 
to you that the people were quite willing to 
If you ask them generally that question they 
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, v„t if you oome to any one of them, as I 
(tateso, , j Viim : “ Would yon go now to 

»•« d Ti« i ”l STtrj to ,«t jm .W' 

V is different. I have taken the poorest town- 

:eS l“ the people are all very poor, with an 
valuation of £2 10s. I have asked them to 
2X thi question of giving up some of their very 
^ holdings and that from my acquaintance with 
o£ th^ officials of the Board and some of the 
Arnhem I thought I should he able to get fairly good 
for some of them and I have asked them 
Sd i * * * * * * 8 they go and not one of them consented. I am 
ri d satisfied that that disinclination is gradually 
JSL Bearing and that if it could be arranged they 
mmdxo in groups of a half dozen people with know- 
Srf om «*«■ f might be eaaly 

inLeed and I am quite satisfied that they would 
then migrate. I want to put that in on account of 
die suggestion made to the Commission that we are 
m nosed to migration. It is not true at all. The 
ST under number 6 heading is one that would 
take a long time to deal with if I went into it fully, 
kit there is only one point of importance, as far as I 
Low that I would like to give to the Commission. 
The average .acreage of these holdings is 24 and the 
valuation £2 10s. It would surprise you, perhaps 
to know that I could show you a holding that pays at 
this moment 32s. a year of an annuity, and the owner 
of it told me. not this year but last year, of his re- 
markable success. I happened to meet him one day, 
and I asked him what he got out of his holding, tie 
said he had thirteen head of cattle, six stacks of oats, 
twenty-one tons of hay, and two acres of potatoes. I 
suggest, therefore, that the valuation does not al- 
ways show you precisely where you are. That was 
all reclaimed land and the valuation had not been 
dhanged since 1847, although he got that produce out 
of it, and it was entirely his own work. On the other 
hand, I will get plenty of holdings in my own parish 
where the valuation is higher ; yet they have the 
most abject poverty, and the only cure for them is 
migration. 

51635. When you speak of 24 acres, which is a fan- 
sized holding, do I understand that the reason that 
the valuation is so low is that the land is rough 
scrubb and bog ? — I have given you a case in which I 
am quite satisfied that the estimate was under the 
produce on which the annuity is thirty-two shillings, 
which is a reduction of nine shillings on the original 
rent, while the valuation is only £2 3s. The acreage 
would be more than twenty-four. It is all reclaimed 
land. When the valuation was put on it it was all 
brown heath. 

51636. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is obvious 
more or less from what you say that these 24-acre 
holdings, by intensive cultivation, may be made 
economic ?— There are two methods I would suggest: 
that the scope of the parish committees should be 
enlarged and more money put at their disposal, be- 
cause they are making the best use of it and it would 
be much easier to deal with improvements in that way 
than to attempt to migrate people, which is a very 
difficult thing. Then I believe that on most farms 
the produce could be doubled by a better system of 
agriculture. Since the Board got possession of the 
place it is marvellous what improvements they have 
made. I am quite satisfied that the produce of a good 
many of the holdings is at least 25 per cent, more, 
and everything is improved. 

51637. Would you suggest the lines on which you 
think the activity of the parish committees should be 
developed and exactly what further improvements you 
think they might encourage and assist? — I would, in 


that one farm produces more than double what the Sept. 2, 1S07. 

other does. In the neighbourhood, within a range — — 

of ten miles, they are afl congested districts, such as £ev. Michael 

my own ; where some of the people are in abject Keaveney. 

poverty, but where, in one way or another for the 

most part, they get on fairly well, and in these places 

it is most desirable that there should be bought up 

large tracts of untenanted land and that these people 

should be given a right to send their cattle to graze 

there. 

51639. A common right? — Yes. The idea was not 
new. I was over in Harrogate and I found there 
they did this ; and, of course, if the Board would have 
any difficulty in retaining land, as I understand from 
a point of law they might, trustees might be ap- 
pointed and in that way help. That is the most easy 
way, financially, in which I think these people could 
be helped. 

51640. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That has been 
suggested by Mr. Doran? — Yes. I read his sugges- 
tion. 

51641. Mr. O’ Kelly. — The amount spent through 
the parish committees lessens the amount that is spent 
yearly on improvements? — My suggestion is that the 
money now expended through the agricultural com- 
mittee and under the county schemes should be handed 
over to the parish committees in the congested dis- 
tricts. Unless more money is given to the parish 
committees they won’t be workable. We used to get 
£160 for my parish committee ; we only got £80 this 
year, the reason being that the money spent remains 
the same while the grants are being extended. There 
is no direction in which grants could be more usefully 
enlarged than in the direction of giving larger grants 
to the parish committees. 

51642. Sir John Colomb.— Do you think in a very 
congested district the men with large holdings would 
be more likely to migrate if they got advantages for 
doing it than the men with small holdings? — They 
would be more likely to migrate, and their migration 
would be of greater advantage. 

51643. Do I understand that with regard to develop- 
ing and enlarging the work of the agricultural com- 
mittee you are in favour of an extension of the lim i ts 
of valuation determining the grants, that is, £7 10s. ? 

— The Board, I think, contemplate putting it up to 
£10, as you consider £10 the value of an economic 
holding, but I understand that the funds at their 
disposal were so poor that that could not be done, but 
I really am not much concerned locally with that, be- 
cause I have very few £7 10s. holdings and hardly any 
of £10. 

51644. But you are very strong on this point, that 
the mere figures of valuation are not by themselves 
a test of the differentiation between economic and 
uneconomic holdings? — It certainly is no test on the 
part of the people with whom I am familiar. I 
would not like to extend the remark to places that I 
don’t know well. 

51645. With regard to placing a permanent in- 
structor at the disposal of the parish committee, 
would you give him, previous to putting him into 
that position, any preliminary training? — I should 
be very glad. 

51646. You think it necessary? — Not at the begin- 
ning of the operation. 

51647. When the level of intelligence and knowledge 
through the operations of the parish committees has 
increased you would contemplate it being necessary 
to have men perhaps specially trained? — Quite so. I 
would extend the range of work to all the agricultural 
lines that the Department works in at present, and I 
would train a man to superintend them through the 
parish committee. 

61648. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How long do you 


itt kee P, u “ election of pari* committees „ blr AHT0 „ sons no ,ou 

that +W C i Ur ^®A a ^’ ee entirel y Y lth the suggestion con template granting this money through the parish 
Z a permanent iocal mao. the tot it to go on for everf-J should hope 

man who could be selected, with knowledge of the 
locality and who farmed himself, and that he should 
De , given a fair remuneration for going about and 
pointing out to this man and that what they could 
*o, and he would be able to uoint to his own farm 


i he would be able to point to his own farm 
M eic7n m, trat ‘ on > and I could find such men. 

. a -J Tlere is this difficulty. I am afraid that if 

full attention to his other duties he could 

properly to his farm, and then the refer- 

ees to lus own farm would be rather unfortunate? — 

•Retimes when the children grow up all that is 

vill e<l su P ei 'intendence of the work. I know a 

w h«e there are two farms, one adjoining the 
i speaking with accuracy when I say 


other, and I £ 


committees ? “is it to go on for ever ? — I should hope 
that after a period — I could not name the period — 
these people would understand correct methods and 
have their houses put into proper sanitary condition. 
It would not be necessary for long. 

51649. How many years ? — I should say ten years 
at the moment. That is a point I did not consider. 

51650. In your part of the country you contemplate 
ten years’ work ? — I do. 

51651. At the present scale of expenditure? — 
Honestly I would not continue it at all unless the 
grants are enlarged, because the members of the com- 
mittee have so little to do now that we find it difficult 
to get men to allow themselves to be nominated. 
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Ser!. 2, 1907. 51652. Why don’t you give prizes .instead of grants 

• " — - as is done in Donegal ? — I have read about the Donegal 
Rev. Michael system and I have studied our own and I will stick to 
Keaveney. our 0W n. I consider it the best system. 

51653. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In a place 
where it is pretty difficult to find an avenue for re- 
munerative and useful expenditure would you say 
that the limit should be raised from £7 10s. to £10 ? — 
Yes. I think it would be reasonable to put it up to 
£10. 

51654. Mr. Bryce. — Do you think that a general im- 
provement in the general conditions would be brought 
about gradually by having a certain amount of agricul- 
tural instruction given in the schools? — I think that 
agricultural instruction should be given in the schools. 

51655. With regard to the case of the man who had 
thirteen head of cattle on his holding and paid an 
annual instalment of 32 shillings, do you consider is 
he, with all that produce coming off his farm, in an 
economic position ? — He has good clothes and good 
food ; his children don’t go to England ; he lives on 


the farm ; and he gave his daughter £130 w 
last year. rortuna 

51656. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— D oes he 
money from America or England ?— No get an J 

51657. Then he lives out of the holding? v. 
51658. And makes money?— Yes. 8 '~ Yes ' 

51659. Mr. Bryce.— W ould you descriho „ , 
how much of his holding is under tillage l!?* 
merely give you what he told me. He hn,i cw 

one tons of hay and I fancy he must have J ‘ 

least 12' acres to get that, considering the kind * ? at 
he lms. Then he had thirteen S 
total extent of his holding would be at least an ^ 
51660. A great deal of that must be roueh 
—It is in fairly good condition now. Itwas^! 
quality of mountain bog, say, fifty years fv 
man and his brothers went into it, due nits HmJr 
gravel, scattered it around, and brought it S M 
state of reclamation, and he still continues J ^ ? 
at it, because if he did not it woMd golaS T 
comparatively worthless condition. 10 i 


Rev. Martin 
Henry. 


Rev. Martin Henry examined. 


Mr. James 
Momn, 


51661. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y ou are parish 
priest of Foxford? — Yes. In my view the whole 
difficulty in the congested districts can be put in a 
nutshell — more land and better land. That is the 
root of the whole difficulty. In my parish the valu- 
ation of the holdings is under £4. In the district in 
which I live the average valuation of about 400 families, 
taking in the natural boundaries for about two miles 
about Foxford, would be about £2. The remedy for 
the desperate condition in which the people are situ- 
ated would be to give them the waste lands at present 
held by the graziers and the landlords. There is, at 
present, no possible way of getting them from the 
landlords, because they will not sell. We have ap- 
proached the landlords in the parish of Foxford, we 
have asked them to sell, and they have refused. In 
.some cases they have- asked impossible prices, prices 
we consider extravagant— 23 and 24 years’ purchase 
on high rents — extravagant for rents that are in no 
way judicial rents. 

51662. Sir J ohn Colomb. — A re you speaking of un- 
tenanted land?— No, but of the tenanted land. 

• 51663. Sir Fhancis Mowatt.— T he tenants, as a 
body, have not gone into Court?— Some have gone into 
Court, but the rents are not reduced sufficiently, for 
the landlord first got two or three of the tenants on 
each townland to arrange to settle for two or three 
shillings reduction in the pound, and when the more 
independent men went into Court this was brought 
before the Court and the Commissioners gave reduc- 
tions only in accordance with those that the tenants 
had got outside. 

51664. Were not the lands visited by a valuer?— I 
tL° nIy Statl i g T hat , occ ? rred - T wo or three tenants 
- h ° wer f 1T } the hands of the landlord, who were not 

and who were in arrears, agreed with the 
t0 accept a reduction of two or three shi dings 
in the pound, and tlus fact was brought up against 
those who were more independent and who went Sto 

‘V'S 1 w “ that ths “faction whirl, 

Si LTsM, 7 W S, “ e “ S th “ P™ to thM « 

dent 6 t 5 a ' 7 , C + Ut Iu tW0 ways - because if the indepen- 
dent value! -put the rents at the figure agreed 5 on 

iook as it the landlord had fixed a fair rent with 
other tenants ?-It is considered a high rent and 2 

They have refused the 1 *. Ildlo . r<is •» •ell- 

£&££& 

present piplf' ’ B “ rd » *t 


51666. When you speak of compulsion you mej „ 
compulsion to sell at a fair price?— Yes. 

51667. Would you say fair price is the net revem 
of land on an average of years?— I would not say * 
I he income of mauy landlords at present is from rad- 
rents. There is a case in my parish in which the ten' 
ants, seven years ago, got into arrears. The time came 
round for getting second term rents fired. The agent 
came m with a view of making a settlement by giL 
them a reduction outside Court. He .began by gi™ 
them two or three shillings in the pound reduction 
After giving that he charged them so much for anean 
£1 or £2, according to the amount of arrears, and alto 
so much for bog. The result was that the reduced 
rents were higher than the original rents. These 
poor tenants had to sign these papers as judicial 
tenants for their second term of 15 years, and they are 
now asked to purchase on these rents, which are no- 
thing less than rack-rents. 

51668. Sir John Colomb.— They were judicial ten- 
ants and the agent came and gave them, on the one 
hand > a reduction on second term rents and added on 
other things which made the payments greater than 
they were before ? — Yes. 

• Purely the tenants had the option of going 

into Court ? — They could go into Court, but they were 
asked to sign these papers for the new judicial rent*, 
or otherwise they would have to pay up all arrears. 

51670. Not all arrears — they could not malm them 
P a y 1 ?. t ? e than two years ? — They were threatened if 
they did not do it they would be put to cost, and they 
had to sign these papers, and they are now asked to 
pay 22 years’ purchase on what is a rack-rent. 

vP 71 ’ ® ir FaAKCIS Mowatt.— The object of your 
T u 6 ds ur 8 e on the Commission that they 
should recommend powers of compulsion of some sort, 
by Which the Congested Districts Board could pur- 
chase compulsorily from the landlords and divide the 
lands so purchased so as to increase and improve the 
holdings of the existing holders? — Yes. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Has the scheme 
conducted by the nuns for improving the houses 
around Foxford been a great success ?— Yes. The 
Bansh ^tt 06 is in ch of that nm 
Someth! y ° U ^ now a 8°°^ deal about it yourself ?- 
it ?— N* ^° U d ° n '* ; wdsb to 8i ye s P ec ial evidence about 

51675. Mr. Bryce. — Your desire to give compulsory 
powers only extends to the purchase of untenanted 
lands ’-—To the purchase of both tenanted and us- 
tenanted lands in the congested districts, because the 
landlords will not sell in either case. 


51676 Sir F ^ James Morrin examined. 

of the Swinford Board of Guardians?— Yon ^ ba, i rman the_ very exceptional circumstances prevailing in tl 
pulsion and other important matters havp ’v, OOT , S j 01 ?! union, where famine continually stares the po 

HU 1 , -TV* g ° 0ver the “ grtS aSin T CT le t in ^ h \ face ’ and no wonder > when we 

would like, however, to mention a few nnin+af 1 that lf a U the lauds within the boundaries of t 
that you might be all the more T? I“ 10n wero Parcelled out in £10 holdings this worn 

ore nrmiy impressed by leave considerably over half the present landholde 
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„ inch road and without a perch of land ; the 
number of the present holders being almost 8,000, 
t i ie valuation of all the land within the union 
being only £34,450. , , 

51677 Sir John Colomb. — Do you include demesnes 
. t j,at?— I include all the land. This fact alone 
shows the absolute necessity that exists here to estab- 
lish industries of some kind, and if the Government 
are at all in earnest in their apparent desire to im- 
prove the condition of the people they must found 
and subsidise manufactories, and with a fostering 
Government I believe that there are great possibilities 
open in that way. Certainly the labour is going to 
waste here, and I believe there are numbers of people 
to be found who have money saved and who would 
much prefer to invest it in a fairly safe concern at 
home rather than in precarious foreign stocks, but in 
my opinion before this state of affairs can be brought 
about the foundations must be laid by the Govern- 
ment. We had this question under consideration in 
Kiltimagh about a year since, and a number of the 
traders of the town volunteered to invest sums vary- 
ing from £100 to £300 in any likely undertaking in 
the way of a factory to give employment, but the 
project had to fall through for want of sufficient 
capital. We could raise £1,000, or perhaps' £1,500 
locally, and when people in one of the poorest dis- 
tricts in Ireland are anxious to do good in this way 
surely a paternal Government should come to their 
aid. In districts, such as ours, migration alone will 
never solve the problem of congestion. The principal, 
and in fact the only agricultural industry we have 
is the raising and fattening of pigs. The Depart- 
ment, no doubt, have done something in the way of 
improving the breeds, but they have stopped short 
there — they have allowed thousands of pigs to die 
and made not the slightest move to grapple with the 
disease. In the whole County Mayo we have only 
two veterinary surgeons, and for all practical pur- 
poses we might just as well have none at all. They 
cannot possibly do the work of the veterinary depart- 
ment all over a county so large. 

51678. Mr. O' Kelly. — Who are the two? — Mr. 
Stirling and Mr. Hamilton. I would suggest that 
the Agricultural Department should do something in 
the way of providing veterinary surgeons for the 
country people. They have not done so up to the 
present. They are badly needed. I would say we 
require a veterinary surgeon for each poor law union. 

51679. Is not it so that the veterinary surgeon of 
the Department goes to every single district where 
the Department :is at work ? — He will go as far as 
he can, but it is impossible for two or three men to 
attend to the whole county. 

51680. Tell me any particular case where they 
needed a veterinary surgeon and he could, not attend ? 
—I oannot call to mind one just at present. I know 
of one case in which a veterinary surgeon could not 
be got to attend a cow in Kiltimagh, not even :in 
Sligo. A veterinary surgeon was wired for to Sligo, 
and he could not oome. The Department, in my 
opinion, should 'assist the poor people to the best 
possible market, and as a means to this end I would 
"hat bacon factories should be established. I 
would also suggest, though perhaps against my own 
interests, that at least three mills for crushing grain 
should be established in this union, when small hold- 
ers would be enabled to profitably utilise the grain 
products for feeding purposes. Having read in the 
►vejtern Prople the evidence given in Castlebar by a 
Mr. Kenny, of Cahir, and as I come from the parish 
. refers to, I may be permitted to inform the Com- 
fmssion that this Mr. Kenny who makes' the astound- 
In g statement that “there are occasions when these 
people dare not tell the truth on oath ” was himself 
prosecuted by the Crown at Kiltimagh Petty Ses- 
sions for trying to prevent people from coming for- 
Wn , r fto tell the truth. 

01681. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — Was he convicted? 
1, have got the copy of the order made on that oc- 
The order reads simply “ Informations re- 
use<l. x have strong grounds for knowing that it 
as on a technical question that this order was made, 
'^rtainly not for want of evidence. 

01682. I only want to know whether the prosecution 
/ failed ?— Informations were refused. 
01683. Was that ruling given by a magistrate? — 
. w *s not a minute made of it, but it was stated 
the time. Here is the docuraenet. (Produces 
''tcument.) 


51684. The document is : “ Kiltimagh Petty Ses- Sent.- 2 1907. 
sions, 8th May, 1905. The King at the prosecution — 
of John Shankey, Esq., b.l., e.i.c. v. Patrick D. JIr - ■fame* 
Kenny. Summary of Complaint: — That a sworn J ' lorrin - 
inquiry was held at Kiltimagh on 21st March, 1905, 
by Sir A. M'CulLagh, Medical Inspector, to inquire 
into certain charges against Dr. Burke, and that de- 
fendant did unlawfully endeavour to dissuade, hinder, 
and prevent one William Benson, one Michael 
O’Brien, and one Michael Benson from attending 
said inquiry and giving evidence thereat. The 
court records show that the following witnesses 
were examined: — Sir A. M'CulLagh, Medical Inspec- 
tor; T. R,. M'Nulty, Clerk of Swinford Union; Wil- 
liam Benson, Michael O’Brien, and Michael Benson.” 

The order reads simply ‘Informations refused.’ “I 
have strong grounds for knowing that it was on .a 
technical question that this order was made, and cer- 
tainly not for want of evidence. E. J. Jordan, 

C.P.S., 2nd Sept, 1907 ”?— That is the Petty Ses- 
sions clerk who was present. 

51685. S'ir John Colomb. — W ho was Mr. Jordan? 

— The petty sessions clerk. He was present in court. 

51686. Mr. O’Khlly. — Has this any bearing on the 
case to which Mr. Kenny made reference as to the 
twelve jurors? — Not jurors. 

51687. You heard Mr. Kenny to-day in the witness 
box saying that upon a certain ocoasion twelve 
jurors perjured themselves. I should like to ask you 
whether you have any knowledge of that? — It was 
twelve persons, I understood. 

51688. Twelve persons perjured themselves in the 
district. You have intimate knowledge of these per- 
sons ? — I have ; they are neighbours of mine. 

51689. What is your opinion of Mr, Kenny’s evi- 
dence on that point ? — My opinion is it is very pre- 
judiced. 

51690. Is it your opinion that his statement .is true 
or untrue? — It is my opinion that it was untrue. I 
have it from a County Councillor who is present in 
this room, and who can tell you, as he told me, that 
this same • Mr. Kenny offered him a blank cheque to 
be filled for any desired amount, provided he used 
his influence to get these poor people to smother their 
grievances and whitewash his friend. 

51691. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A blank cheque? — 

Yes. 

51692. For whatever amount he liked? — Yes. The 
gentleman he offered it to is here. He will give you 
more particulars than I can with regard to it. The 
proffered cheque was refused, and the people told the 
truth, with the result that Mr. Kenny’s friend was 
dismissed from his position by the Local Government 
Board. 

51693. Sir John Colomb. — I s this which you have 
just stated what you were told? — I was told by 
a County Councillor, who is here present, who will 
tell you. 

51694. 'Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Who is pre- 
sent here? — Yes. I think I need not say much more 
about this man who brings a charge of perjury 'against 
twelve of my neighbours, and were it not that the 
men of Culthrasney to whom he referred are away in 
England, I have no doubt they would come before 
you, and satisfy you that there is not a word of 
truth in Mr. Kenny’s statement to the effect that 
they told him that the priest said he did not wish 
them to migrate, lest he should lose so much per 
head at his collection. There is not a man in the 
parish who believes it, and those who know the parish, 
priest know that he would be as unlikely to give such 
advice to his people as those same people would be 
to tell a lie of their priest, whom they love and re- 
vere. I 'also say that I was present some time ago 
at a meeting in the Town Hall, when the parish 
priest, whom this gentleman alluded to, strongly im- 
pressed upon the people with small holdings the 
foolishness of remaining in them all their lives, and 
said he would take down the names of those willing 
to migrate, and do his best to get decent dwellings 
for them elsewhere. In face of these facts it is in- 
comprehensible to me how an outsider and stranger 
could make the statements made. They are false. 

51695. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D id you hear 
Father Keaveney’s evidence about Parish Committees ? 

—Yes. 
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Sept. 2, 1907. 51696. Have you a knowledge of Parish Com- 

— mittees yourself ? — I have. 

Mr. .Tames 51697. Do you endorse the evidence which he has 
Morrill. given ?— Yes. They have done an immense amount 


of good in all districts I am acquainted with r 
£100 in grants they get £500 worth of improvem^ 
carried out as a rule.. u 


Mr. Thomas 
Rough oeen. 


Mr. Thomas Roughnhbn examined. 


51698. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — You wish to make a 
statement? — Yes. I was surprised to see by the 

Western People last week a statement made by Mr. 
Kenny in Castlebar, and I say there is not one word 
of truth in that statement. Mr. Kenny, instead of 
making that statement about others, could have made 
it about himself. 

51699. Is it to you that the blank cheque is said to 
have been given? — Yes. 

51700. Give me the blank cheque he gave you? — 
I have not got it. 

51701. What did you do with it? — I did not take 
it in my hands at all. There was a case pending in 
Kiltimagh. I had .a case against Dr. Burke, and 
Mr. Kenny interfered with some of the witnesses 
whom I had to prove this charge against the doctor. 
He went round to these men in the country, who 
came to me complaining of what Mr. Kenny had 
done, saying they were not required, and he had the 
whole case settled. He came to me and said — “ I 
have that oase settled with those people." 11 What 
people ?” said I. “ The witnesses to come. The 
whole thing is in your hands. I have a blank cheque 
here with Dr. Burke’s name signed to it,” showing 
me the cheque. “Pill it up for any amount you 
like.” •‘‘Go along, you ruffian,” said L I would 
not take it, and I ordered him out of my place. 

51702. Sir John Colomb. — Were you a witness be- 
fore the Local Government Board inquiry? — I was 
the person who brought the charge against the doc- 
tor. 

51703. Is it your case that was made ? — It was my 
case. 


51704. It was upon your case that the inspector 
holding the inquiry gave the decision h e did ?— I 
don’t understand you. There are two cases. 

51705. Were you in conrt just now when the last 
witness handed up the document which the Chair, 
man read, in which the decision was “ informations 
refused ” ? — Yes. 

51706. Was that on your case ? — No. That was 4 
different oase altogether. 

51707. What was the decision in your case?— 13# 
decision was that the Medical Officer was diKmic^ 
If I had withdrawn the charge against the doctor 
Mr. Kenny would have gained the case, and the doc- 
tor would have 'been dispensary doctor to-day. 

51708. Sir Fbancis Mowatt.— Of course, this was 
about as scandalous a thing as any man could do. 
You stated that in the court, I presume?— No. I 
was not a witness in the court. It was I brought the 
charges against the doctor. 

51709. You did not state in court that you had 
been offered a blank cheque ? — I was never asked be- 
fore. There was no necessity. The doctor was dis- 
missed. If I had 1 not gone on with the charge the 
doctor would not have been dismissed. 

51710. Mr. O’ Kel ly. — Is not it your experience 
that you find the clergy in the various parishes have 
been the most zealous in trying to get migrants 
to go from one place ito another ?— That is right, and, 
more than that, I know cases where the priests came 
and asked me to use my influence to help customers 
of my own out of the district. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST PUBLIC SITTING- 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1907 
AT 11.0 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

In the Courthouse, Castlereagh. 

Present '—The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, G.C.B. (in the Chair) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, 0,0.81 j The Right Hon. Sir John COLOMB, KC.M.G. ; Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Donnell ; John Annan Bryce, Esq., »i,| Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus 

Sutherland, Esq. , an q Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. T. W. Russell examined. 


ei 711 Sir Francis Mowatt (in the Chair ').— You 
are as we know, Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Department, and succeeded Sir Horace Plunkett— on 
what date?— At the latter end of May. 

51712 We have received very full and exhaustive 
evidence both as to the constitution and administration 
of your Department up to the time of your taking 
over the reins of office. Perhaps, therefore, we need 
not take up your time by any repetition ofthe evidence 
which we have had already before us. We will take 
that as the evidence of the Department, and you will 
be then enabled to concentrate whatever observations 
you wish to offer to us, on any points on which you 
have seen fit to make any alteration or contemplate 

any change in future in the administration of your ^ ^ ^ o 

Department. We have received a short precis of the £^rch a se and the sale of land into the hands of the 
heads of the different subjects on which ^you would Estate Commissioners. I should put the improvement 


matter of business, and speaking as a business man, x ept , 3 , 1907 . 
I think you have overlapping. You must have it; — - 

you cannot avoid it. You have wasted effort and Mr T W. 
wasted money, and, I take it, the object of Parliament «•“»«*• 
at all events would be to save expense and have the 
work effectively done without waste of money or 
energy. The general proposition will not be questioned 
I apprehend by anyone, but when you come to the 
remedy of course you come up against a great many 
difficulties. All these bodies are established, and no 
body likes to be disestablished, but I have alternative 
proposals to submit to the Commission. The first is 
this— I hope that I am not taking the Commission 
over ground that it has been over before ? 

51716. Sir Francis Mowatt. — This is new ground 
to ug 7 — If you were starting de novo I should put the 


like to touch. That being so, perhaps it would be 
the more convenient course for you to make any state- 
ment you desire, and we could ask you any questions 
that suggest themselves to us as you proceed ?— It 
would be entirely in consonance with my own view. 

I have been only three months in office, two months 
of which were spent in the House, of Commons. I 
am now engaged painfully mastering the details of 
what is a great Department. I will be very pleased 
indeed if you will take the evidence already given 
by officers of the Department as to details, and allow 
me to make the suggestions which I have in my mind 
to offer. 

51713. If you please? — The first thing is — taking 
the question merely as a matter of business — We have 
four Departments working in the same area. I think 
that is a great waste. I very much doubt whether it 
is conducive to good work. We have, first of all, the 
Estates Commissioners, engaged in the sale and 
purchase of land, endowed with ample funds — I am 
not referring to the difficulty of the money market 
at the present time, but, so far as Parliament . is 
concerned, endowed with ample funds — working with 
a great staff. In the second place, you have the 
Congested Districts Board, which has been in operation 
for a great many years, and has done most useful 
work in the country. Whilst stating what has 
occurred to my mind as to the facts of the case, I hope 
that the Commission will not take it from me as being 
m my mind to give evidence in favour of one Depart- 
ment more than another. I wish to avoid that ; the 
other officials are permanent officers. They have at- 
tachments ; I have none. I approach the matter as a 
matter of business. The Congested Districts Board 
has done valuable work with the funds provided by 
Parliament, and with a staff for carrying out the 
work. Then we have the Department of Agriculture 
«nd Technical Instruction. It has also large funds 
and a staff ; and, finally, we have the County Com- 
mittees, a statutory body working under the Depart- 
ment. There are four Departments working in the 


1 area. 

51714. Sir Antony MacDonnbll. — The fourth 
^artnmnt is the County Committee? — Yes. 

01716. You have the Estates Commissioners, the 
Congested Districts Board, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the County Committee ? — Yes. As a mere 


of the land and the development of the estates into 
the hands of the Congested Districts Board, and I 
should put the educational work into the hands of the 
Department and the Country Committees. 

51717. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are you referring to the 
congested district counties ? — Yes ; to nothing else. 

51718. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You would then treat 
the County Committees and the Department as one 
Department ?— They are practically so now ; although, 
let me point out that the County Committees are a 
statutory body, having their position insured by 
Parliament quite as much as the Department. They 
are a local authority, a statutory body, and of course 
the Department must work with these facts in view. 

51719. Mr. O’ Kelly— Arising out of that last 
answer, would you then exclude the Estates Com- 
missioners from the question altogether? — If you 
would allow me to proceed, I would rather go on a 
little further before I answer that question. I would 
rather put my case. The result of two State Depart- 
ments being engaged in the work of buying and selling 
the land is, in the first place, inevitably to create an 
artificial market, but a real one, by which 
the owners of these slum lands are bound to 
profit ; that is at the expense of the State 
and at the expense of the people. That cannot be 
avoided under the circumstances. The landlord is 
selling his land; he looks for the biggest price he 
can get. He is not a philanthropist — at least I know 
of no Irish landlord who has appeared in that role; 
and he would be very foolish if he did. He is looking 
for the highest price he can get for the article he has 
to sell. It follows, when two State Departments are 
each willing, if not anxious, to buy a thing, they get 
an artificial markel/ created -by the State. I don’t 
object to a market that is created legitimately, but 
I object to two State Departments competing 
against each other and raising the price of land. I 
have said already that the Estates Commissioners 
have ample funds and a very large staff. That is my 
case for vesting the sale and purchase of land in the 
Estates Commissioners. This is my first alternative — 
I have a second — to the present system. I should 
then vest all estates purchased in the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for improvement purposes. I propose to 
give an example of the confusion that arises 
by a case close at hand. I will take the new farms 
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that have been started at Runabackan. Mr. John 
Fitzgibbon bought the land and sold it to the Estates 
Commissioners. I visited Runabackan. As I under- 
stand, the position is this — Mr. Fitzgibbon bought 
this tract of land, of something like 360 acres. The 
Estates Commissioners came in then, and they have 
put nine tenants upon the 360 acres. They have 
given the lands and striped them, and we have farms 
provided, admirable to look upon, of, I suppose, forty 
acres apiece. I have seen the nine men. I have seen 
the lands striped, and nothing could be more 
admirable. The Estates Commissioners have done 
that, and, I think, have given each a free grant of 
530, although. I am bound to say I don’t know under 
what authority. I can understand an evicted tenant 
getting a free grant. But, at all events, let the 
.authority be what you like, I understood from the 
men themselves that the Estates Commissioners had 
made a free grant to each of the tenants. 

51720. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — T o do what they like 
with or for a definite purpose? — I rather think that 
it was in lieu of out-offices and houses. The Com- 
mission will bear in mind that they have planted 
these nine men upon forty acres of good land, but 
bare land. 

51721. With no house? — There is no trace of a 
house or out-office. They have no visible means for 
providing stock. This is within four or five miles of 
Castlerea. ‘Let the Commission picture this holding. 
These men have got forty acres of land each, with no 
stock, no house, no offices, and a free grant of £30 for 
some purpose or other, which I suppose the Commis- 
sioners intend to be employed for the erection of some 
kind of a house 

51722. You say farmers’ sons in your precis. Does 
that mean that the men who were put on the land 
had no previous holdings at all, or were merely sons 
of farmers? — Yes. That opens up a very interesting 
matter. The question really to be tested there was 
whether it would not be better for public purposes to 
take the sons of farmers existing in the neighbourhood 
and place them upon holdings. The aim is of course 
to keep the people in the country instead of having 
them emigrating. From that standpoint I believe it 
it be extremely elective ; for there is nothing more 
certain than that in two years’ time from this every 
one of these stalwart young men whom I saw 
would be in America if they had not got that land. 
Nothing is more certain, on the other hand, if things 
can bo worked, they will be there, comfortable farmers ; 
they will very soon marry; they will get something 
with their wives in each case. That is what they said 
to me themselves. They said — “If we marry we shall 
get a bit with the girl.” You thus bring about a 
new state of affairs altogether. Of course you leave 
untouched the question of the slum property. The 
plan has been purely an experiment in that way. 
My plan would work out in this way. The Estates 
Commissioners would purchase the land and sell to 
these men just as they have done. The Congested 
Districts Board would come in to deal with the land 
e 1^V nd Wlth the necess i*y for housing and 
^eory is, it would take £150 at all fvents 
to erect a cottage and out-offices. Of course I know that 
+ w nd and Scotland xt 1S entirely different, and 
that that amount would not nearly suffice for a house 
and out-offices But things of that kind can be done 
P ^ J L should add £150 to the annSy 

prkr d it h o UB hi e nS nd IT fc + ° Ught at a Teaaon able 
price, that ought not unduly to weight the unnuitv 

5* on f® S et . the house and out-offices. Then 
Sf ££3““* u aS , in thl , s case established at Castlerea 
« n agiicultuial bank, and the men have got monev to 

-.aext point is thatTllldmSlfft Mi* my 

bc <, “ noni1 °< ait 


Ihe Department. The Congested Districts Board 
the Department are both working at that and ft 
again I see a divided authority, without any nrariii 
results, save bad results ; and these are costlv i* 

If that is too difficult to work because of the want f 
co-operation and co-ordination, and I should think • 
ought to be— perhaps before I pass from it I 
give a practical example of what I mean by co-ordin 
tion. I presume Sir Antony will correct me if t 
wrong. At present Athenry is probably one of tiU 
most disturbed districts in the whole of Ireland Th t 
is my own view. I was there a month ago ' and T 
am going there to-morrow or the next day.’ Them 
are ninety policemen in the district where the Asti 
cultural Department is farming. Building contract! 
were signed the other day for the erection of 
agricultural station or college for the province of 
Connaught. We are spending many thousands 0 f 
pounds. We have all our stock, cattle, stallions 
mares, boar3, everything there for the province of 
Connaught. We have at present actually twelve or 
fourteen farmers’ sons there learning scientific agri- 
culture. Altogether it looks to me a most promises 
experiment. We had not been there very long when 
the demand was made on us to give up some of the 
land to the people in the neighbourhood. We had 
taken care of every tenant who was on the estate- 
that is to say we had enlarged the holdings. We had 
done everything that was possible for the tenants who 
were on it, and everybody was satisfied. 

51723. When you say “we” you mean the De- 
partment?— Yes. We bought 1,600 acres from the 
Congested Districts Board, upon which we are building 
this college to commence our work. We took care 
that no tenant who was on that land suffered 
in the slightest degree, but that the condition of the 
whole of these tenants was very much improved. 
There was no dissatisfaction then. The other day » 
message was conveyed to London to me that the 
meadows have been spiked ; that is to say, spikes 
such as you have seen in a croquet lawn had been 
driven afl. over the meadow. I saw myself wifi my 
own eyes two sacks full of these spikes taken 
out of the' meadow. Of course meadowing was im- 
possible under ,the circumstances without great ex- 
pense, and, he had to get labour to get the meadows 
reaped. That was done successfully. Very shortly 
after it was done the house of the man who was en- 
gaged in meadowing was fired into. He was a man 
of some courage. Ho did. not leave us. He is at 
work now. I went down myself. There was a 
threatening letter awaiting me at the hotel, about 
which I don’t oare very much, knowing what threat- 
ening letters are, though if I had handed it to the 
police it would figure, no doubt, as an agrarian out- 
rage. I saw the priest and asked him to send to me 
the men who were interested in this demand for land 
on our farm. Fifteen or twenty of these men met me 
at the hotel. It was an informal meeting. I talked 
to them and told them I was not a landlord, a piece of 
information they did not require ; that the Depart- 
ment had not gone there as landlords, that they had 
gone there for the benefit of the people of Connaught, 
and had gone there under pressure, other counties 
being desirous of having the college. I told them I 
could give them none of the land, as every acre of it 
was required for public purposes. But I also told 
them this, and I said so after inspection, that I had 
seen the land grievance of the West at Athenry as 
I had never seen it before ; that I had seen grass 
lands all around the town, with not an outlet save by 
grass lands ; that I had seen that people could not 
get a bit of land to grow a cabbage leaf upon, or 
a cow to give milk to the people for their children; 
that I had learned tbeir children were fed upon 
black coffee 'and condensed milk. I said: “You have 
a grievance beyond all doubt, and what I shall do is 
thus. I shall represent that grievance to the Estates 
Commissioners, and if possible I shall bring the 
Estates Commissioners down to see the place.” Ttey 
are to be there the day after to-morrow with me. 
What I mention this for is to point out that that m 
one effect of co-operation and co-ordination on the 
part of these two bodies. If they are to go on, 
there must be some form of co-operation, some form 
of co-ordination in their work. Now, I 6° , S® 
there the day after to-morrow, and, as by all th 0 
good luck in the world, the whole of the 
practically, around Athenry has come into the nan 
of the Estates Commissioners, I have no doubt 
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i li he able to settle the question by co-ordination 
w'een the two Departments. That is a sample of 
wliat I mean by oo-ordi nation^ a nd^ co-operation. 


? to allow the outrages to go on until the law has 
to deal with them promptly and put them down. 
Jrw is really the substance of what I have to say 

to co-operation. If this cannot be done, I think, 
then that the Commissioners ought to insist upon 
one body doing the work in the congested districts. 
It may "be the (Congested Districts Board ; it may be 
the Estates Commissioners ; but you ought not to 
Lve two Departments buying and selling land in 
lie ame district. So far as the Department’s work 
Is concerned, I shall have something to say about 
cost further on, but I don’t think the Department 
will have any objection to withdraw the supplemen- 
tary schemes altogether and leave them bo the Con- 
gested Districts Board. When I say the supplemen- 
tary schemes I am not dealing with the County Com- 
mittee sdiemes, which are statutory. We cannot 
stop them. So far as the Department is concerned, 

I shall not be responsible— tand I wish to say it with 
emphasis— for carrying on the work in the congested 
districts area; that is, the educational improvement 
and development work which was handed over to us 
some three or four years ago, with £2,000 to do .it. 
As Vice-President I say I cannot be responsible for 
carrying on that work. The estimate for this year 
was £9,700, for which we only got £2,000 from the 
Congested Districts Board; by Mr. Wynclham’si ar- 
rangement. But I say emphatically I would far ra- 
ther leave the whole work to the Congested Districts 
Board, and revert to the position we were ip before, 
leaving the County Committees to do the work in the 
counties, and leaving the Congested Districts Board 
to do this work, unless we get- more funds. It can- 
not be done, and I decline to be responsible for it. 

51724. You have referred to the existence of four- 
bus perhaps for practical purposes you may call it 
three— authorities working side by side? — Yes, if you 
bear always in mind the distinction between the De- 
partment and the County Committees. 

51725. As regards the Estates Commissioners -and 
tlw purchase and sale of land by them, the actual 
purchase and sale of land in the congested districts 
is. I understand, now carried on by the Estates Com- 
missioners? — Yes, as far as money is concerned. 


51726. When I say the actual purchase and sale, 

I mean the mere legal and court details, but the pur- 
chase of land, as you have properly called it, is car- 
ried on by these two Departments, and you have 
raised the question whether purchase between 
the two Departments, does not, in point of 
fact, come to something like an auction ; 
that each one bids against the other. Should 
you say from experience that that is so in 
practice, or may we take it that the tiwo De- 
partments, the Board and the Commissioners, do not, 
as a matter of fact, compete for an estate, but that 
one buys one estate and one another, and that except 
that they aretwo persons or two Boards in the market 
there is no real competition between them ? — No ; 
the form of competition is of quite a different charac- 
ter. I don’t say that it is an auction with the two 
deparrmente competing for an estate. It is nothing 
of the kind ; but I think you will find that land pur- 
chased by tile Congested Districts Board is purchased 
for a slightly higher figure than land purchased by 
the Estates Commissioners. 

51727. Therefore the suggestion is that the know- 
ledge on the part of the Estates Commissioners that 
the Congested Districts Board are likely to buy up 
to a certain standard induces them to offer a higher 
standard ?— -Whatever is the machinery by which the 
thing , js worked, undoubtedly it happens that a larger 
pnce is paid. 

51728. Then you .point out as the next thing, and per- 
sonally I entirely agree with you, that the work of ™ 


proving and developing the land is at present carried 
t differe 


_ somewhat different principles by two different 

jh-partments in the same area, and you advocate 
that it should be done by one Department, and on 
the one soale? — Certainly. I give no opinion as to 
' "L i • P a . rtmen t «t all. I am a member of the Com- 
gerted Districts Board, and I have no element of pre- 
] vmoo as them, none whatever. 

_ 01729. Again, as regards the educational and de- 
velopment work, you have suggested that should be 


left to your Department ?— I say to either body, but Sept. 3, 1907. 
not both. I am prepared to withdraw if we cannot ; 

get more money. . . Ku. 

51730. Then again, whichever the Commission may 
eventually suggest should take it in hands should 
have the subject committed to them to be dealt with 
by them alone? — That is my opinion. 

51731. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Reverting to the 
Athenry case, you cite that case as an instance of 
the want of co-ordination between the two Depart- 
ments? — I don’t know if it is co-ordination. I 
think it is more co-operation. 

51732. Want of co-operation between the two De- 
partments ; in that case between the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction ana the Estates 
Commissioners ? — "S’es. 

51733. The facts of the case were these: that the 
estate in question was bought by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board from Mr. Goodbody for the purpose of 
migration. It was untenanted land. The Agricul- 
tural Department considered that the estate was well 
suited for the purpose you have mentioned, an agri- 
cultural college, and appi’oached the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board with a p reposal to take it over ; and it 
was transferred to them. Now the duty, of the 
Estates Commissioners lies in one of two directions. 

It is either to validate the transfer of land from 
landlord to tenant or to buy freon the landlord land 
which under a particular section of the Act the land- 
lord offers to sell. There could be no co-operation 
between your Department .and the Estates Commis- 
sioners in this case unless land -in the neighbourhood 
of Athenry had been offered to the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — I agree with you. 

51734. They cannot, therefore, come into operation 
in that oase unless they had been moved by the land- 
lord ei tlier selling to the. tenant or selling direct to 
the Estates Commissioners. Now, the circumstances 
were, you had the town of Athenry, as you said, sur- 
rounded by grass lands on all sides? — Yes. 

51735. The inhabitants of the town are .anxious to 
get some of this grass land for the purposes you have 
mentioned? — The necessities of life. 

51736. The necessities of life, as you say, gardens, 
the pasturage of a cow, and so forth. As the law. at 
present exists, it is, I suggest to you, absolutely im- 
possible that that can be oarried out, and that the 
wish of those town tenants can be complied with, un- 
less the landlord decided to sell them ? — I don’t know 
whether you have got my meaning. What I point 
out is this. I think almost all the estates around 
Athenry, the untenanted land, have come into the 
possession of the Estates Commissioners. The Caher- 
ogan Estate, the Lambert minors Estate, and other 
estates have come into their hands. 

51737. As a matter of fact I am inclined to think 
that the Lambert minors Estate has not come into 
their hands yet, but it is in process of sale. But 
at all events my point is this, that yon say there has 
been a want of co-operation between two Depart- 
ments, and I point out to you that there can he no 
oo-operation between the two Departments unless the 
Estates Commissioners have purchased the lands? — 

They have in this case. The Caherogan Estate has 
been purchased. 

51738. Is that in the immediate neighbourhood? — 

It is the closest of all the estates to Athenry. I have 
been there. 

51739. You speak of a matter in your own knowledge 
when you say it has been bought? — Yes. My point 
is that the co-operation comes in here. Suppose I 
had told these people in Athenry, “ I can give you 
no land because in the first place I cannot alienate 
the land from the purpose to which it is devoted, and 
you have got no remedy ; you must go in your misery 
and discomfort ” 

51740. Where does the question of co-operation 
come in?— It oomes in here. The day after to-mor- 
row the Estates Commissioners are to meet me at 
Athenry for the purpose of dealing with this ques- 
tion. I have been able to get their co-operation. 

51741. Co-operation for what? — You are in posses- 
sion of a certain estate there. You have got no 
power to go outside the limits of that estate. So 
wliat you really suggest is that you have called to 
the notice of the Estates Commissioners that it would 
be desirable, in the general interests of the country, 
to give to these town tenants certain plots. That is 
wliat you have done ? — Yes. 
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51742. That is not the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment. It -is your own individual hut most admir- 
able suggestion ; but it is not the co-operation of one 
Department with another?— I beg your pardon. 

51743. You cannot do anything. It is the Estates 
Commissioners who oan do it? — Is not that 
what I told them ? I said : “ All I oan do is I shall 
bring this before the Estates Commissioners offi- 
cially. I shall even go the length of asking them to 
come down and meet me, as Vice-President, and see 
if we cannot get something.” 

51744. What can you do as Vice-President'— 
Simply call the attention of the Estates Commis- 
sioners to the matter. 119 T 

51745. You can do that as Mr. T. W. Russell ?— I 
did not do it -as Mr. T. W. Russell. 

51746. You had no more power to enlist the co- 
operation of the Estates Commissioners than you had 
as a private individual ? — All I can say is, acting as 
Vice-President, concerned in that part of the country 
where trouble was upon our own land, I acted offi- 
cially. I called the attention of the Estates Com- 
missioners to the possibility of settling this diffi- 
culty, and I shall take the responsibility. 

51747. There is no responsibility in the matter at 
all. What I am bringing out is this, that you say 
there is a want of co-operation between the two De- 
partments, and you cite this particular case in 
Athenry, in which the question of co-operation be- 
tween the Department and the Estates Commissi oners 
does not arise. The question of your suggestion to 
the Estates Commissioners that they would act in a 
particular way does arise, but it would arise from 
the action of any other individual? — I did not act as 
an individual. I acted on my own responsibility as 
Vice-President, and I take the responsibility. 

51748. 'Sir Francis Mowatt. — Perhaps I may sug- 
gest this one observation ; even so, it is an example, 
and an admirable example, of co-operation? — That is 
exactly what I intended, and never anything else. 

51749. Mr. Sutherland. — It is nothing more than 
the usual co-operation that is desirable 'between Go- 
vernment Departments? — Yes, but which does not 
exist in Ireland, which is not like Scotland or Eng- 
land. 

51750. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I may say that 
when you become more largely acquainted with the 
work of the Congested Districts Board, of which you 
have become a member, you will find that that sort 
of co-operation does exist. You will find, still 
further, that an arrangement has been come to, for 
instance, in the purchase of estates, that where there 
is a particular estate which the Congested Districts 
Board requires, and the Estates Commissioners are in 
treaty for it, that communications pass between 
them, and one assists the other in getting possession 
of the particular estate. In those ways co-operation 
does arise? — Will you allow me to give you, from the 
Act of 1899, an example of what I mean. The Act 
of 1899, under which the Department is set up, con- 
tains a clause forming a consultative Committee on 
education. The Vice-President is the Chairman of 
that Committee. There is a member from the Na- 
tional Board, and a member from the Intermediate 
Board ; and that is the real thing that I have in 
my mind hei-e, that we want some plan that when 
one Department is conducting the work of another 
there will be some official method of getting the De- 
partments into communication. 

51751. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — How often does 
that Committee meet? — It has met several times. It 
will meet oftener in the future, if I have anything to 
say to it. 

51752. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Permit me to as- 
sure you that I personally, and I believe that I speak 
for my colleagues, am extremely anxious that the 
utmost co-operation and the utmost harmony should 
prevail between every Department engaged in the 
matters that we ore considering ; and I am sure I 
may go further, and say that no recommendation 
which this Commission is likely, or, I may say, sure 
to make, will be founded upon anything but that 
basis ? — That is my object. 

51753. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You make the 
suggestion that all the purchase and sales should be 
carried out by the Estates Commissioners. It is not 
a suggestion which has been made to this Commission 
for the first time ? — I am not responsible for that 

51.754. It is a suggestion which is already before 
the Commission. In the purchase of land, would you 


think that any advantage would accrue if bavin® ■ 
view the ultimate destination and distribution ° ’I 
treatment of the land, the price should be a* 
mined with reference to that fact?— I don’t kn 
that I quite appreciate the point. now 

51755. Where you purchase a property, would it 
not be desirable to have in view the amount of ft 
price 'which you can recover by Die re-sale of the nr! 
perty again ? — Decidedly. “ 

51756. Therefore you probably agree that .if ft„ 
purchase is effected by a Department which has n! 
thing to do with the recovering of the purchase mone* 
afterwards, cor the assessment of the annuity, there 
would probably be a higher price given than if jt 
were purchased by the Department which was lespon 
sible for the ultimate treatment of the property ?-.Tt 
is quite possible. 

51757. If that be so, don’t you think it follows that 
the Congested Districts Board, which has to assessthe 
annuity and spend money upon the property, would 
be a better purchasing authority than the Estates 
Commissioners ? — My alternative was that one or other 
should do it, but not both. 

51758. Which would be preferable ?. Would you be 
disposed to give an opinion upon that? — No. 

51759. In regard to the working of the Agricul- 
tural Department, you say you consider you would 
be unable to carry out the work of education with 
the funds that have been transferred to you?— Yes, 

51760. Whom do you look to for an increase of. 
funds : do you look to getting an increase of funds 
from the Congested Districts Board?— I think not. 
The principal matter for discussion at the Congested 
Districts Board since I have been on it is how to get 
funds for its purposes and not to give away any 
more. 

51761. The only other resource is from the funds of 
yonr Department or from an additional grant from 
the Government? — Certainly. 

51762. You say that you cannot do it from the 
funds of your Department ? — No ; not in justice to 
other p-arts of the country. We got £2,000, under 
Mr. Wyndham’s minute, from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board when we took over the work. The esti- 
mate for this year , which was passed by the Agricul- 
tural Board the other day, is £9,700. Of course we 
cannot go on at that. 

51763. Was I right in understanding that you 
thought it better that the work of education in con- 
gested districts should be carried on by the Congested 
Districts Board? — By one or other, die Department 
or the Congested Districts Board, but not by both. 
That is, so far as it does not affect the County Com- 
mittee work. The supplemental schemes should be 
carried out by one or the other. 

51763a. Have you considered the question of ei- 
eluding from the congested districts altogether the 
operations of the Estates Commissioners, and making 
the Congested Districts Board the sole exclusive 
agency for the purchase, improvement, and distribu- 
tion of land in the congested districts? — So long as 
you have one authority you may take your choice, si 
far .as I am concerned. 

51764. At present the Estates Commissioners are 
capable of buying land in a congested district. A 
landlord in a congested district can approach tho 
Estates Commissioners and they can purchase Jus 
estate. Would you be disposed to allow that to con- 
tinue, or would you exclude the Estates Commis- 
sioners altogether? — I would have one authority in 
the congested area for buying and rebelling land; 
whichever authority the Commission chooses. 

51765. That would be in the hands of the Congests 
Districts Board ? — Whichever authority is selected a? 
being the authority for the purpose. . 

51766. Would you have the purchase and re-sale ol 
land carried out by the same authority ?— Yes. 

51767. Then your proposal that the Estates Com- 
missioners should purchase land must be conjoint 
with the further proposition that they should re-sei 
that land ? — Yes ; that is what they are doing now ffl 
other places. They re-sell land. , 

51768. Not when it comes under the work of 1 1 
Congested Districts Board? — No. . . 

51769. You propose that the Estates Commission^ 
should buy, and that then the Congested Distil 
Board should come in and improve? — Yes. 

51770. And then that the Estates CommireioiW 
should re-sell? — That is my first scheme. My 
scheme is a division of the work. My second • 
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, , w be impossible, -whatever you do, have 51789. You pointed out feat there are now four 8epti 3 _ 1907. 
should the fii-st be i npo^e t j. Departments— you call the County Committee a De- — 

one authority f ^ " £ follow then that when the partment for that purpose— operating at much the Mr. T. W. 

51771. it might o coui^e i ^ ^ say {or ^ work You then passed to the remedy, and as Resell. 

Estates Comm_ Congested Districts Board expend I understood your remedy was this, ^ that the ^purchase 
£10,000. * ' the Estates Commissioners would and re-sale of ' 


Estates ow Consested Districts Board expend I understood your remedy was inis, ^ 

£10,000, an the 8 Estates Commissioners would and re-sale of lands was to be vested in the Estates 

money upon tnat £15,000, in order to cover Commissioners, -and .the improvement and devetopment 

have to th fnk that that is rather a of land was to be vested in the Congested Districts 


the expenditure? 

Ia ?1772 Tim only giving you an illustration ?— Yes ; 
i,,?I don't think that it is an illustration upon which 
UUL «n argument. 

y °M773 Is it not an illustration of your meaning ?- 
I dll not mean anything , like that 


s, and .rue improvement sum 

of "land was to be vested in the Congested Districts 
Board, and that the educational work was to he 
vested in the County Committees? — No. The County 
Committees are working in these areas, and the 
Department is doing supplementary work, on which 
it is spending close on £10,000 .a year. I don t 
517V0. i* “VVin^like that " ’ propose to take away their work from the County 

It might come to pass Committees. It would be impossible, because they are 

51774. K Commissioners might have to re-seil, statutory bodies, and I do not propose to touch it 

that the Estate Commtssuo wUc h „, s in anything that I say about these areas i but what I 

»d place upon the tenn they paid for the said was that I would prefer that the educational 

ittaitel, gisatei th , for my work that is included in the supplementary schemes 

p ” P f ! ltoSti've“ one authority to do everything should be don. either by the Department or by the 

second . ,, +he Durc hase and re-sale. Congested Districts Board. , , 

in «UT75 eC Sh Francis P Mowatt.— Perhaps there has 51790. You are aware of the constitution and work 
FI „ □' cnmnlete understanding between Mr. Russell 0 £ the County Committees ?— Yes. 

VS a"d l would just point out this. I 51791. Do you consider their worksupplementar> 
"i^nd1hat, as representing the Agricultural WO rk?_No. I should not touch it. It is most excel- 
Department, you do not feel in apposition to say^that lent work. - -• - 


51792 Do you agree that in the introduction of the 
Department’s supplementary work there was some 
overlapping of the work of the Parish Committee . 
That is my point. The Department is earning out 
these supplementary schemes now. The two bodies do 

ih 51793. k AiT they operating through Parish Com- 
lm 1 SirVoHN Tolo jib“- Y ou have stated that, in mittees ?— They are working. They do all ftat work 
vouv opinion, the present system of so-called competi- They are spending £10, 0M next year on supp 

Sre « “Sim AretT associated with, or are they over- 

1 f °”‘ = ° £ ‘ = 

D a"“o«lS not’prepared to give a conmrt. oa„ 

where an over-value has been paid for land ? — What I the Department? i t There is a Parish 

Wl 51780’ More’ thanT£ worth ?-At' the Congested Committee formed and there is ^P^ al () ^ h ^ s a 


meiit, you do non ieei in a , 

,his one body which should do the purchase and re- 
el e should be the Estates Commissioners or shall 
be the Congested Districts Board ?— Certainly not. 

51776. But your alternative, to which, I gathei 
vou attach importance, is that there shall not Be two? 
—Yes. If you reject my first scheme of division, then, 
whatever you do, let us have one authority. 

51777. Sir John Cot.omb. — You have stated that, m 


There is a Parish 
i proposal to give a 
er lor ouilding out-houses, 

rool , putting in wooden instead 

oTearfhen floors, or windows that will open instead 
of windows that are closed permanently. Small 
donations are given towards those objects. I Hat is 
not the work of the Department, but it i is very 
admirable, and I don’t wish to interfere with it. 
51798. My reason for putting the question is that 

buy.iTfcpSi zz sr 4rss. ~ ” ™ h.v. & » pv a™“U r “ 

rsia ss* 

; for s«*Zo“ .S. te & Sgktb. «*»« 

51783 Ind a man always asks more for land than for the nnrpos. of; s^plemontal wo :k sn* aa i^troo- 
Sm?,toir ei l ' ‘ S ‘‘ 1 '‘ li ” E pr, “ " weliSoplt the CoStoe. 
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for the sale of Sir Henry Lynch Jblosse s Jistaie. i 
said to the gentleman sitting next me — “ that is an 
extraordinary price for land.” It staggered me ; I 
had not seen anything like it. 

51781. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W as it an 
offer from the Board? — I understood it was one of 
the settled estates that the Board had consented to 
buy, and idle price was all set out. 

K17SO Cl,. A MloniWk-CTT 


concrete case of 51799. The next question is rne aunuuu ^ 
an over-price beinTpaiS“foriand “in consequence of property bought by Mr. Fitzgibbon-360 acres-which 
the competition of the Departments for that land?- you so clearly and terseiy described ^ dea^g wrth 
Uhink both departments pay far too much for slum the %%£*&£ waTte keep 

51785. Can yon give me a concrete case of excessive the people at home?— I sno^d say it was. It is the 
prices having been paid due to the competition of object of my Department at aU event. . 

Hies? two Departments?— I have seen cases where the 51800. But, primarily, is it not the ^]eot ot the 
ingested DiS Board were reported to have given Congested Districts Board to 

more than the Estates Commissioners. upon the relief of congestion ^ lle t w ps Xobfect of 

51786. That is not my point ?-That is my point. be to keep the people at home 

.51787. My point is. I want the name of an estate, establishing the Board wastorebeve congestion? I 
giving a concrete instance to the Commission of where was m the House when the Act was P^d and I 
? higher price than ought to have been paid for would not like to bind myself to a preposition of 
land has been paid owing to the competition of the that kind ; but, substantially, °\. , 

two Departments 1 — I think they both pay much too 51801. Is it not so, whatever the intetion may be 
high a price that the work of the Congested Distncts Board is 

51788. Your remedy to get rid of the state of things concentrated upon one great main obj^t, which w 
'hat impresses you is to vest the educational work in the relief of congestion ?— You mean by that the 
‘he County Committee ?— No ; I never said that. buying of slum properties to improve them. 

7. 2 
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51802. I am putting the question generally. I 
understood you to state that the general object was 
to keep people at home. My point is this, that the 
primary and definite object of the Congested Districts 
Board is to relieve congestion, though the indirect 
result may be to keep people at home? — That is 
substantially the case. 

51803. The reason I ask is this— was there any 
uneconomic holding on this 360 acres? — None. 

51804. Were there any uneconomic holdings in this 
immediate neighbourhood? — Not that I saw. I 
motored all over the place and I did not see any. I 
saw very few holdings at all. It is all grass. 

51805. Assuming that the land is bought in the 
neighbourhood of uneconomic holdings, do you say that 
the object of the purchase of that land, with the aid 
of State money, should be to re-settle farmer’s sons, 
or to relieve congestion in the neighbourhood? — That 
opens up the whole question of policy. In this 
particular case there is a great deal to be said for it. 

From the standpoint of the Congested Districts Board 
work, there is a great deal to be said against it. I 
fear in all these things a great many plans are 
necessary before you get to the end. 

51806. But in the neighbourhood of a district where 
there is congestion, and grass land is acquired by any 
Department, with the aid of State money, do you 
think it a primary necessity to relieve congestion 
before you settle farmers’ sons ?— I think that that 
is the prime duty of the Congested Districts Board. 

51807. I may take your answer to be this, that, 
while the action of the Congested Districts Board in 
buying estates, and buying untenanted land must 
be for the relief of congestion, the Estates Commis- 
sioners may buy it for the purpose of settling farmers’ 
sons, and may ignore congestion ?— That may be, and 
I think it very foolish for them to be working against 
each other in that way. It all comes back to the one 
point, that you must have a single authority. 

51808. The Congested Districts Board would be 
operating for the relief of congestion; the Estates 
Commissioners would be operating with the object of 
giving land to farmers’ sons. Those are not the 
same objects ?— Certanly not; but on the other hand 
I think there is a tremendous lot to be said for it 

51809. Mr. .Sutherland.— To my mind the impor- 
tant point of your statement with regard to the 
operation of two bodies buying :amd selling in this 
area is .mat it puts up the price of land ?— It must 
Have that tendency. 

51810. Almost invariably, in the great mass of evi- 
t* j SS glv t 11 J jefore , us b y representatives 
of the Landowners Convention, they preferred deal- 
ing with the Congested Districts Board to the Estates 
Oommissmners ? — I am certain they would. 

t A r ^T a \ le infe F ence may be drawn from 
that .—I would do it, .at all events, as a Scotchman. 

51812. Sir Antony MacDonnell— What is that 
, That they are given more by the 'Con- 
gested Districts Board ?— I am not saying anythin^ 
the landlords. I say that in order to put 
myself .right with Sir John and other friends in the 
matter ; hut if I find the landlords having the choice 

dispose of th6ir iJtaiSSS 

T ’ 1 draw m y own conclusion. 

, ^ re y°n aware that they get their money 

rear ^i£° n l ested Disfcricts Board in, let me say, a 

s&j'&sas-js ‘sh 

rfu ““ “ J<mr is my ^inirn. 

51815. Most Rev. Dr. 0'Do SHm i._IUv 8 you™ 
self any special knowledge of the wav in whieWnn 
gestion might be relieved?— I S i 

dent of this question for thirty ^ SfcU ' 

-IW ? Congested Districts Board go to 

tnets. e 6r oongested dis- Estates Commissioners, and the Estates Coma 

sioners buy the land. In whom is it vested ? Is 
vested in the Estates Commissioners or in the C 
gested Districts Board ? — My theory is to use the C 
gested Districts (Board, after being purchased, for : 
provement purposes. 

51840. Who collects the Tent during the impro 
ments? — The Estates Commissioners are bound 
law now. They collect the rent for all land. 

51841. The estate .is vested in the Congested I 
tricts Board, and the Congested Districts Board < 


51818. Don’t you think that the views of +i,« , 
are practioal men are of the first important ; j 1)0 
ing with this delicate matter?— I think e 
other matters. “ *> as >« all 

51819. You put before us two plans for «. 
chase of lands with the object of relieving pur ' 
don. In the forefront you put the plan of 8 on" 8 ®' 
chases being made by the Estates Commissioner PUt ; 
the work of remodelling the farms being done 
Congested Districts Bbard ?_That is the 
ment and development of the land by the 
Districts Board. y ne Un « es W 

51820. You put that in the forefront ?— Yes 
51821. Is it in the forefront after your Pv - ™' 
tion by Sir Antony MacDonnell ?— Tbit is fo^ tu 
Commission to say. * lor th « 

51822. Do you still put it .in the forefront been,,*, 
if you do I have a question to ask you about it? t 
am entirely indifferent as to which of the nlancl 
preferred. 18 

51823. Then I feel bound to ask you some Q11PS . 
tl0 fi n t Xt 1 the one authority 

51824. This is a matter of tremendous importance, 
and I want to see 'how you would work out 
scheme. Do you say it is a feasible thing that th 
Congested Districts Board should improve land 2 
then sell land which it has not bought, but rikA 
■another has bought for it?— It should not .be W 
able. It may be difficult. ^ 

51825. Is it a feasible and useful plan?— I think 
with co-operation yes; without it, no. 

51826. I inv.ite you to describe the process ?-Tk 
process would be that the land would be bought. 
w 51 ® 1 * iU help you; I will ask you questions. 
Would the Congested Districts Board, before fixing 
on the land which it wanted, have an inspection of 
the land?— It would be inspected by the authority 
purchasing. 1 

51828. Is not the Congested Districts Board the 
authority for relieving congestion? — Yes, bj statute, 
51829. Then it may desire certain lands?— Ys 
51830. Before it goes to the Estates Commissioners 
to ask them to have these lands purchased it will 
have these lands inspected ?— I should imagine that 
•the authority — — 

51831. Please answer the question ?— It is not a 
question for answering yes or no. 

51832. We are engaged in this work; we ought to 
know how to do it. Will -the Congested Districts 
Board express a desire to acquire lands without har- 
ing surveyed the lands ? — They will know that it is 
a slum estate, and they would express their desire to 
the 'Estates Commissioners to get that land. 

51833. On what will that desire be founded? Will 
it be survey or inspection ? — They will see that it is i 
locality in which there are uneconomic holdings. 
They desire to purchase that land, and the purehas- 
“I 'will inspect it before paying the price. 

51834. In reference to the grass land which the 
Congested Districts Board requires for its purposes, 
will the Board inspect that land before it expresses 
its desire?— It may. 

51835. Ought it? — I think it ought. That is fur 
the Act of Parliament. 

51836. Will the Estates .Commissioners, before they 
buy that land, inspect it for themselves as to price! 
— Certainly. 

51837. You want to avoid complications. You 
have the officer of the Congested Districts Board in- 
specting. as to whether the Congested Districts Bowl 
W^nld desire that land, and you have the officer of 
the Estates Commissioners inspecting for price. Is 
that simplicity ? — With co-operation between the two 
authorities. 

51838, That is not simplicity ? — I don’t see why it 
is not. With cordial co-operation between the t~ 
authorities I don’t see any difficulty in its being c; 
ried out. 
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•inn it but meantime the Estates Commis- 
imp ”' ,? e 0 n the ground collecting the rents?— It is 

&tt|s Commissioners are collecting millions of 

“flSw But the actual organisation ?— Not only the 
rcanisation, but the administration. 

''^1843 Therefore while the improvement works are 
„™ler one authority a different authority is inter- 
■ening collecting the rents and administering them? 
-That is the authority that buys it 
51844 When .it is a question of selling to the 
tenants’ who fixes the annuity ?— That must be the 
Congested Districts Board. 

51545. The annuity is fixed by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board that had nothing to do with fixing the 
original price? — 'You are assuming that the two 
homes who are charged with this difficult duty are to 
remain apart, with no relation .between them. I am 
pleading for co-operation and co-ordination between 
them. If it is to go on in that way, I say let either 
one or the other have it, if that can be worked. 

51846. I want to know have you that plan still in 
the forefront : the Estates Commissioners buying and 
the Congested Districts Board remodelling the farms ? 
—I think there are difficulties, but they are not in- 


51847. I want to know are you able to defend it? — 

I should think that I could work it. 

51848. You have said that under that arrange- 
ment. the Congested Districts Board would fix the in- 
stalments for the tenants purchasing? — Of course the 
instalments must be. fixed in view of the cost of re- 
claiming the estate and the price paid for the land. 

51849, And the poor unfortunate Board would have 
to do all that without ever having had a word to 
say to the price of the estate? — That is assuming 
what I will not .assume, that .it was 'all to go on in 
the way it goes on now, without any co-operation or 
coordination. 

51850. You gave the Athenry case as an instance 
to illustrate the want of co-operation, and some great 
blessing is to occur in the course of a couple of days 
when ffiis co-operation is to be started for the first 
time. Are you aware that the estate there was pur- 
chased by tiie Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

51851. You talk about the prices paid by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. Are you aware that the 
purchase of that Goodbody Estate was, compara- 
tively, a good bargain ? — I cannot refer to things I 
know nothing about. 

51852. Inquiry -into the purchase of that estate, 
and the price that was paid for it, would not carry you 
into the sixteenth century. Take it from me that it 
was a good bargain, and that your predecessor came 
to the Congested Districts Board, and that through 
co-operation, and I would say renunciation, with the 
"bject of co-operation on the part of the Congested 
Districts Board, that good bargain, which was very 
valuable for the relief of congestion, was handed 
to your Department. Is that co-operation? — 

51853. Now I want to ask yon about this. Do you 
approve of the way in which that land handed over 
to your Department has been turned to account in 
Athenry ? — In what way ? 

51854. What class of land have you kept for the 
lano~ T ° U °h and smooth? — We kept very good 

51855. For the College to train the young men who 
.ire to go on the rough lands of Connaught you have 
P lum s of the whole estate? — Let me point 
out mat we put a great deal of the land- info tillage. 
51856 Why did not you keep the rough with the 
? — I had nothing to do with that. I was 
pt “ ere - I am only two or three months .in the 
' lce > ® n d I have no knowledge of this. But let me 
• y this : for the purposes of the Department, for 
'■oping ibe stock for Connaught you could not get the 
th't • ^bat I have satisfied myself upon is 

it, S ^ f «rly by the tenants who were upon 
1,-t They have enlarged their holdings. I 

' iU1< * bave seen them. 

TUi b j,™ class of land did you give them? — 
land they were on, with additions to it. 

J™- What kind of additions ?— Good and bad. I 
v„,i ® “* ®® 8 man, for example, who was on it. He 
it hjo thirty acres of land, and he told me some of 
38 good, and some of it was poor land ; and I 


suppose that that is the case with the whole of them. Sept. 8, 1907. 

51859. You spoke about overlapping. Do you speak 
from your personal observation or merely repeat a * 

statement made by other witnesses? — No ; I know 
this, that the Departments do overlap. 

51860. Where?— In Mayo. 

51861. What has caused the overlapping? — That is 
another matter. 

51862. Has the Congested Districts Board caused it ? 

— Your lordship takes it that I am only dealing with 
facts that have come under my own observation and 
have come here to place these facts before you. 

51863. What are the facts that have come under 
your observation ? — For example, I remember the other 
day two schools of domestic economy were sanctioned 
by the Board of Agriculture in Dublin. 

* 51864. Two schools ? — Yes ; and I found that there 
was another school under the Congested Districts 
Board so close that they must overlap. 

51865. Do you say that your Department acts in 
that way, with so little care as not to make inquiries 
when establishing domestic science classes, as to 
whether the Congested Districts Board has a class in 
the locality ? — That is quite possible I think, under 
the present system. 

51866. It is possible under no careful system? — It 
is very likely to happen. 

51867. It is a thing that ought never to happen? — 

That is what I want to secure. 

51868. I may point out that in its whole history 
the Congested Districts Board has never gone in where 
a class already existed and established a class of its 
own. That is the only kind; of overlapping you know 
of. Now, about the purchase from Mr. Fitzgibbon, 
what do you bring that forward to illustrate? — What 
I bring it forward to illustrate is that here are the 
Estates Commissioners purchasing the land for these 
people. 

51869. Was it to illustrate the good way that the Es- 
tates Commissioners did the work ? — The Estates Com- 
missioners purchased) that land for these people 'and 
left them there, with not a house, not .an out-offioe, and 
not a head of stock or anything else. Of what use is 
that to anybody? I did not bring the Congested 
Districts Board into this at all. I say that if I was 
working it out myself under the scheme that I 
outlined, the Estates Commissioners would have 
bought the land, the Congested Districts Board would 
have improved it and developed it, and would have 
even fixed the price, and the Agricultural Department 
would have started a bank to enable these people to 
get stock. That is my point. I will not say they have 
left anything undone. 

51870. The Congested Districts Board on that 
estate would buy the land, and improve the land, and 
put down its migrants, and it could do all itself. It 
would not need the three Departments? — I would be 
perfectly satisfied with that arrangement. 

51871. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that 
absurd prices are paid for land in every district? — 

Certainly. 

51872. Yon stated a short time ago that the inferenoe 
you drew is that the Congested Districts Board pays a 
higher price for land than the Estates Commissioners. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that in the 
year 1903 the average price which the Congested 
Districts Board paid for tenanted land was 17g years’ 
purchase. In 1904 it was I84-, in 1905 it was 
201., in 1906 it was 19£ ; which in every 
case is lower than the price which the Es- 
sbates Commissioners paid for untenanted land. 

This contradicts directly your statement that 
the Congested Districts Board pay more for land than 
the Estates Commissioners? — Do you think that that 
settles the question — taking an average like that? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Certainly. I think, if 
you talk about the price that is paid, your evidence 
is generally taken to be the average price. 

51874. Sir Francis 'Mo wait. — Perhaps I may 
draw the attention of the Commission to what 
is somewhat important. Whatever obstacles 
or difficulties may he found in the way of 
Mr. Russell’s first proposal, he is quite content to 
waive that proposal and to accept a general arrange- 
ment that there should be one operating Department 
doing the whole work itself and not in competition 
with the other? — That is so ; hut) I felt bound to put 
before the Commission these schemes as alternative 
schemes. 
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SepL 3 1907. 51875. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Have yon seen 

— — _ the work of the Congested Districts Board in im- 

Mr. T. W. proving estates? — I was all over the areas twenty 
llusaell. years ago, and there is nothing which gives me 

greater satisfaction or greater pleasure than when I 
drive through them now, and see the enormous improve- 
ment that has taken place. I said so in Parliament 
the other day. I have heen all over the Dillon and 
DeFreyne Estates from the very beginning of this 
thing. If the Bishop thinks I have any prejudice 
against the Congested Districts Board I tell his 
lordship to get rid of the idea. No one appreciates 
this work more than I do, and if the Congested 
Districts Board is going to take over all this work 
in the congested districts area, I only say — don’t 
make two bites of a cherry; do it, and don’t have 
these different Departments working alongside of each 
other. 

51876. No ; I have no such idea at all, but I have 
this feeling, that the longer one is mixed up in this 
work of the Congested Districts Board, and giving 
some service to it, the more he will be opposed to 
dislocating arrangements that work out even at 
second best, for the sake of what may turn out to 
be only a theoretical advantage? — Don’t take me as 
advocating theory as against the reality, for I admit 
the reality most cordially ; but I do say that this 
work is going on in this way. In Heaven’s name, 
let us have either one thing or the other. 

51877. About .this preference of landowners for the 
Congested Districts Board, I don’t know what the 
point is. My own observation is tlhis. Undoubtedly it 
arises from the representatives of the landlords, who 
came before us, being strongly of opinion that the 
work of the Congested Districts Board should go on, 
but I don’t recollect that they suggested that the 
Estates Commissioners should be superseded? — My 
lord, I made no suggestion upon the point. 

51878. Mi'. Sutherland. — It was made on my 
authority, and the record will show it? — I only 
answered you with reference to human nature. 

Mi - . Sutherland. — The preference was given by 
landlords to the Congested Districts Board purchasing, 
to the Estates Commissioners. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The prices are here on 
record. There is no mistake about them. 

61879. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I would not like to ask you 
to account for the general distrust of the Estates 
Commissioners by the Irish landlords? — That would 
take me a little further than I ought to go. I am 
also a politician, and I would rather not go into 
that. 

51880. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I might call your 
attention to this fact. Yon stated, in reference to 
your alternative proposal, that the Department might 
withdraw from the work of agricultural development 
and education in congested areas?— So far as the 
supplementary schemes are concerned. 

51881. And leave the supplementary schemes to be 
carried out by the Congested Districts Board?— Yes. 

51882. I call your attention to the fact that the 
point was very carefully inquired into by Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Committee, and you will find, in several parts 
of the report, bis strong disapproval of that as it 
would mean a reversion to the confusion and over- 
lapping which existed before the change was made ; 
so thati according to that inquiry, the very evil which 
you want to avoid would be introduced by the sugges- 
tion which you make?— That does not affect me inthe 


. ^ r - O’Kelly. — M ight I suggest to you thi 
in regard to the report to which Sir Antony has mat 
reference, that, at) any rate in this part of the countr 
no confidence of any sort or kind was placed in th' 
Inquiry, because it was felt that it was merely fi 
the purpose of whitewashing certain people. 

51884. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— This is a me: 
fact. I am not going into the general character . 
the report. This is a mere statement as to a matt 
oi fact ; whether a particular proposal would lea 
!iri. ef H PP1 fi g ’ 0r th , e . contrary ? — Apart from tl 
report altogether, on which I have no desire to enter- 
the report is there, and can speak for itself— I desi 
virtue ^1 s t ate ’ as the Vice-President of the D 
partment that we cannot be responsible for the; 

£10 00n e " 7 ‘T 5 ’ Wllicl i involve a ^ of near 

£10,000 a year, when we have to go on with 

■° 00 W *>» Congested Distrie 
Eosri. It « not I«,r to the County Committees 


“V ««M, U 

51886. That is not in doubt at all. It i 5 , 
question of principle, whether or not the systemwlr i 
yon suggest would be productive of overlapmnff 

confusion, or the avoidance of it? 'Who *l W 

evidence? ° 6 t,la t 

51887. Professor Campbell gave very strone P viH 0 „ 
on that point ? — I don’t see how to vest the workT 
one authority will cause overlapping, though I 
see how vesting it in two authorities may cause if 
At all events I am quite clear that it cannot be rW 
as it is now. w 

51888. Mr. O’Kelly.— Yon find you have to <W 
all your time to the work of your Department £ 
Certainly. I should not have gone to it if I ] la <i ... 
been prepared to do it. * 

51889. It is a most responsible office, and of conn* 
takes up all your time. That being so, do you think 
the Vice-President of the Department, speakin- 
entirely in the impersonal sense, ought to be > 
member of such an important body as the ContwM 
Districts Board ?-Indeed I do; and so far it carrk 
out the theory that I have of co-operation. I ^ 
not be of much use, but I certainly find out what 
going on, and I should very much deplore any lerisli’ 
tion that would put the Department and the Cm. 
gested Districts Board more asunder. That is at all' 
events one link to bind them together. 

51890. Do yon have that co-operation now?-I 
attend meetings of the Board so far as I am abb 
I cannot be in two places at the same time, but I havi 
attended two meetings since my appointment. 

51891. The Under Secretary for Ireland for the 
time being is also a member of the Congested District' 
Board ? — Certainly. 

51892. Don’t you think he has enough to do in bl- 
own particular office ? — I am not the judge of what 
he has to do. 

51893. Let me suggest, to you that the office is one 
of great importance, and involves great responsibili- 
ties. Don’t you think he would not be able to give 
the necessary time and attention to the work of the 
Congested Districts Board ? — If you wish my opiniei 
on the abstract question, I think it of great impor- 
tance that there should be a representative of the fr> 
verament there. 

51894. Would not you say that the Chief Sec- 
tary for the time being would discharge that func- 
tion ? — No. The Chief Secretary is not in the Bank- 
position as the Under-S'ecretary. The Under-Secre- 
taTy .is supposed to be resident in Dublin. Tfc 
Chief Secretary is not. As I understand, the Under- 
Secretary is supposed to represent the Chief Secre- 
tary. I don’t think that the Congested District 
Board suffers from these official members. 

51895. Observe, I am not referring to Sir Antony 
or to yon. I want to get some light as to whether 
the present constitution of the -Congested District! 
Board is the best constitution. Have you any sug- 
gestion to make .as to any .alteration that might h- 
made with .advantage in the constitution of the 
Board ? — I have not considered that. I am mudi to 
short -a time with the collar on, and the Commisski 
will please bear in mind that the Vice-Pielsident has 
to be in Par] i ament as well as in Dublin, and it is 
not possible to get at everything in three months. I 
really have no suggestion to make -as to the improve- 
ment of the personnel of the Congested Districts 
Board. 


51896. I am not talking of the personnel, but c! 
the constitution ? — Nor of the constitution. 

51897. Might I suggest to you that the work is oi 
such immense importance to the country that ^ if 
Board is to stand yon Ishould have the constitute# 
so altered that you would have continuous supem- 
sion over its work ? — My answer to that must be that 
my experience of the Congested Districts Board ass 
member is too brief for me to venture .to oner at 
opinion upon that. If I am allowed to speak e 
what I have known as a politician for the lasttwen^ 
years, I think that the work of the Board has bes 
beyond all praise. I cannot pnt it more strong, 
than that. 

51898. But yon see some advantage in 
supervision over the work of the Board ? 0‘_ °° u , . 
do. I cannot conceive work of that character ^ 
carried on without supervision. It is not oarri 
now without- supervision. 
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triRQQ I know that, but you cannot have it abso- 
. continuous on account of its constitution. But 
lute V an advantage in having continuous super- 
vision ow the work of the officials of the «oard your- 

^1900 e You nl also see a great deal of advantage in 
having the assistance of local men whose influence 
ijj of vreat assistance as members of the Board ? 
You are°ieally coming at me in another way. I 
have told you already that I am not in a position to 
,j an opinion as to improvements in the personnel 
t he Congested Districts Board. . „ , T 

51901 I am talking of constitution again?— Now 
you are asking whether it would not he an improve- 
„t to add persons of a certain class to it. That is 
‘ alteration in the personnel of the Board, which I 
cannot give you an opinion on. If you mean this, 
that there should 'be a representative of Kerry, for 
example which has no representative at present, I 
think that there ought tio be. I think that there ought 
jo be considerable representation of the congested dis- 
tricts. 


51902. It would not matter where the representa- 
tives come from at all ; but I merely suggest this to 
vou, that there is an advantage in having con- 
tinuous supervision over the work of the Board ; 
therefore for that purpose you must have a paid offi- 
cial or paid members. Then I suggest to you 
vou should also have men like his lordship associated 
with a kdy of that kind, but who, necessarily, could 
not attend daily to the work that the Congested' Dis- 
tricts Board should discharge? — That is all on the 
question of the personnel. I am bound to say I have 
every desire to assist the Commission, but no advice 
that I could give -would be advice that I had con- 
sidered, and I object to think on my legs. 

51903. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — Ton are here to 
speak on behalf of your own Department, and you 
don’t desire to criticise the work of the other Depart- 
ments?— Yes. Nothing is further from my inten- 

tion. 

51904. Mr. Bryce. — There is a point that was left 
in a rather unsatisfactory polsition. After the dis- 
cussion between you and Sir Antony about the com- 
parative prices paid by the Estates Commissioners 
and the Congested Districts Board, although Sir 
Antony pointed out to you that the prices paid by 
the Congested Districts Board were lower on the 
average of certain years than the prices paid by the 
Estates Commissioners, you still seem to have in your 
mind that the landlords would prefer to deal with 
the Congested Districts Board, on the indications of 
human nature, as you say that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board give a better price. Have you really 
any case to allege which warrants you in drawing 
that conclusion? — In my answer to Mr. Sutherland 
on that point I said, .as far as I knew Irish land- 
lordjs, they would go to the Department which they 
thought paid best. They are not fools nor philan- 
thropists. 


51905. Sir Antony showed you als far as prices were 
concerned the Congested' Districts Board did not pay 
higher prices. How else are you going to test it ex- 
cept by price? — There are cases in which averages 
settle the matter. There are also cases in which 
averages are most unfair - . Now, one man might 
? tre mendous price for his land in a con- 
gested area. Another man might get a small price, 
and the average of those two would not give a correct 
' what was given. I question the applicability 
I t| le doctrine of averages to this particular case. 

• should not say that the doctrine of averages is 
■nal or fatal to my contention. 

Perhaps not, if you could get two cases of 
estates in congested districts, pre- 
f seiy similar in conditions, where the price paid for 
th° '+v, S n S reat ^ ea l higher than the prices paid for 
f /and there was no circumstance to account 

-the difference except the personnel of the two 
Jf? “nymg. I n such a case I think you would be 
Yh»- ’ but ^“wise I think not. We are very 

• T to have your view on this point, because a 
j ^ , ? Ea “* e amount of discussion in the future will 
wh-it u P 01 r it, and we are very anxious to know 
will 1 ? roun< ' s you have? — 'Perhaps the Commission 
, n ,. , ow m ® to draw up a statement upon that point 

it. I did not come here prepared with 
alun that kind, I may say frankly. I would 
11Ke t° he allowed to read an extract from Mr. 


Finucane’s evidence from your Third Report* : — Henl. 3, 1907 
“ Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Might one say that — 
the poorer the class of people whose farms are Mr. T. W. 
made economic through the enlargement of holdings Lussell. 
the bigger, as a rule, would be the loss on the pro- 
cess ? — Certainly. ( Reading ) — In illustration of the 
difference between the prices estimated by the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Estates Commissioners’ 
prices I may quote the facts as to one estate, the W. 

R. Chichester Constable’s estate, County Roscommon. 

This concrete ca.se, which occurred in Roscommon, 
may be mentioned as illustrating the difference in the 
principles of estimating prices followed by the Con- 
gested Districts Board and tire Estates Commissioners 
respectively. Major Chichester Constable offered his 
estate, comprising a Ismail area of tenanted and a 
large area of untenanted land, to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for purchase in 1903. The Board’s in- 
spector estimated the price at £48,220, exclusive of 
bonus, which sum the Board offered to the vendor in 
September, 1903. The vendor refused this offer. 

The Board thereupon increased their offer in De- 
cember, 1903, to £50,000, exclusive of the bonus, or 
£56,000, including the bonus. This offer was also 
refused. Subsequently, in November, 1904, the owner 
lodged a request for the purchase of the same estate 
to the Est ates Commissioners, without mentioning the 
fact that he had already been negotiating for the 
sale of it to the Congested Districts Board. The 
Estates Commissioners had an inspection made by 
one of their most experienced inspectors, Mr. Lop- 
dell, who estimated the price of the estate at 
£38,615.” 

51907. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was the area 
the same? — Why ask me the question? It arises on 
Mr. Finucane’s evidence. Mr. Finucane said it. I 
was reading his evidence. 

Mr. O’Kblly. — A s a matter of fact it was the same. 

51908. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As a matter of 
fact it was not? — I am only reading Mr. Finucane’s 
evidence. This is in answer to Mr. Bryce, who asked 
for a concrete case, and this has been put into my 
hands, and, until I see all the evidence, I must take it 
that it was the entire property. “ The Estates Com- 
missioners intimated to the owner the price -which 
they were prepared to advance for this estate, £38,615, 
which was indignantly refused by the owner, who 
then informed the Estates Commissioners that he had 
already been offered £50,000 by the Congested Districts 
Board. The Estates Commissioners thereupon 
inquired from the Congested Districts Board whether 
it was true that they had offered £50,000 for this 
estate, and asked for a copy of their inspector’s 
report on it, which was duly furnished. The Board 
intimated that their offer had been withdrawn, and 
that there was no objection on their part to an offer 
being made by the Estates Commissioners. On 
examination of the papers, it appeared that three 
separate valuations had been made of the untenanted 
land, viz., by Mr. Doran, and, second, by two of the 
Land Commission assistant commissioners for 
settlement of rents, Messrs. Gregory, Eyre, and 
Thompson, who were deputed at the request of 
the Board for the purpose ; and, third, by 
the Estates Commissioners’ inspector, Mr. Lopdell. 

The estimated annual valuation of lot 1 of untenanted 
land, comprising 835 acres poor law valuation, 

£839 10s., made by all the inspectors, was in sub- 
stantial agreement, being for this lot of untenanted 
land, first, by Mr. Doran, £700 ; second, by Messrs. 

Gregory, Eyre, and Thompson, £655, and third, by 
Mr. Lopdell, £680. But, while the Estates Commis- 
sioners’ offer for this lot was only £16,392, exclusive 
of bonus, the Congested Districts Board offer was 
£21,000, or more than 25 per cent, over the Estates 
Commissioners’ offer - . The difference is explained 
thus — Mr. Doran’s estimated price was calculated on 
thirty times the annual value without bonus, or ■ 

33 - 6 the annual value inclusive of bonus, while Mr. 

Lopdell’ s was based on twenty-four times the annual 
valuation exclusive of bonus, or twenty-seven times the 
annual valuation inclusive of bonus, this showing a 
difference of six and a half years’ purchase of the 
annual. Mr. Doran’s price, inclusive of bonus, 
invested at 3£ per cent., would yield an income of 
117 per cent, on the annual value ; Mr. Lopdell's 
would yield an income of 104£ per cent, on the annual 
value. Chairman. — The gross annual value? — Yes. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnnll. — As regards that case, the 
Board were unanimously in favour of the purchase. 


•See Appendix to the Third Report of the Commission [C<!. 3411, 1907] p, 143, 
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Sept. 3, 1907. 

Mr. T. W. 
Russell. 


We had to give that price if we were to get the land.” 
I submit that I have answered Mr. Bryce’s question. 

51909. I submit you have not, if you just listen to 
me. Mr. Lopdell’s offer was subject to the condition 
that the landlord was to purchase the house and 
demesne at a price named by Mr. Lopdell ; so it was 
not the same estate. It was not the same area and 
was not the same value? — Are you speaking now of 
the estate? The annual value of lot 1 was proved to 
the Commission afterwards. 

51910. This is the fact 1 — Here we have a responsible 
officer of the Estates Commissioners. I must put this 
strongly, because Sir Antony is not giving evidence — 
I am. Mr. Bryce asked me the question, if I could 
give one concrete case where the Estates Commis- 
sioners’ offer had been lower than that of the 
Congested Districts Board. I submit on this evidence 
given by Mr. Commissioner Finucane, that the case 
has been made clearly and emphatically. That is 
what I object to this doctrine of averages for. This 
just shows the danger of taking averages. 

51911. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are you aware 
that neither the Congested Districts Board nor the 
Estates Commissioners purchased the property ? — I 
am aware of nothing save what Mr. Finucane says. 

51912. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are not 
aware of the essential fact which explains the differ- 
ence ? — I point to what the Bishop says : “As regards 
that case the Board were unanimously in favour of 
the purchase. We had to give that price if we were 
to get the land.” 

51913. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That price did 
not fetch the land? — There is a case at all events. 

51914. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How many years’ 
purchase of the estate rental did the Board wish to 
give for this untenanted land? — I cannot answer that 
question. 

Mr. Bryce. — 30 years’ purchase of the valuation, 
plus the bonus. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The valuation in Ros- 
common is 15 per cent, over the rental. 

Mr. Doran. — This was not poor law valuation at 
all. It was the estimated agricultural value for a 
sitting tenant to pay, and, as a matter of fact, it 
worked out at only about 21 years’ purchase of the 
rent which the landlords were receiving, and he re- 
fused the Board’s offer even though it was so much 
higher. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is not it a fact that the 
difference was due to the withdrawal of the house and 
demesne ? 

Doran.— The difference in the gross price is due 
to that, but that does not apply to lot 1. This case 
has been referred to so often that I would to ask to be 
allowed to make an explanation when Mr. Russell 
has finished, because I do not think that the facts 
have been clearly put before the public. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Were the house and de- 
mesne part of the particular parts of the estate to 
which Mr. Russell lias drawn our attention ? 

Mr. Doran. — Yes ; in his first statement. 

Sir Francis Mowatt— Were the house and de- 
mesne in lot 1. 

Mr. Doran.— Not in lot 1, but it was in the entire 
estate in which the large difference appears. 


51915. Mr. Bryce.— T hat is one case whicl 
you have given of which there appears to be an 
other explanation. The remarkable fact about it wai 
that the transaction did not go through, and tha- 
therefore upon that particular case there can hav. 
been no general impression founded by landlords tha- 
they were likely to do better with the Congested Dis 
tricts Board than with the Estates Commissioners 
Now, assuming they have got that impression voi 
have given a case which never went to actual practio 
at all, because no sale was effected, I would like ti 
hear what other grounds you have for thinking tha 
the landlords have reason to think they would do s, 
wl f h J Estates Commissioners thai 
2* % °“Fm d P ls ‘ ncts Board !-I said nothin, 
abmit it until Mr. Sutherland put it to me, when 
said that the landlords, like other people, if the- 
rein to?® C ° ngeSted Districts E ^rd have a gooJ 
reason for going. s 

i. M® 6 s5h*r!aSi S “ tha 




51917. Mr. Bryce.— B ut there is. an im„v * 
that the Congested Districts Board have nS j 1411 
well by the State and by the people in their LiS 6 *’ 
as the Estates Commissioners have done • 
the position which I want you to justify?-.! u n 
the impression. I make no statement If ‘the n 
mission will permit me— I don’t say thev will T‘ 

tho-ir rvn rrlif T oLranM Lrs la i.." W1U 01 tbit 


they ought— I should be happy to put in a *2 
statement^ upon^which thatjmpression is founded ” 


51918. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.-As a Zt • 
fact^wejmve^ a return showing that the Estates Coo 


missioners, on the whole, have bought lanrl 
than the Congested Districts Board but T 
Congested Districts Board always held this «, , 
Board like the Congested Districts r! J. S’. th ? « 


S 


Board like the Congested Districts Board to rel' ' 
congestion must sometimes buy a property in l- 
tain place and must pay a little more for it to' 
they would elsewhere and if the Estates Com2 
sioners were doing it they would have to do the 
thing? — I quite agree with that. 

51919. Sir John Colomb.— A ssuming that your 
ference is right, and that the landlords prefer Z' 
with the Congested Districts Board, is not it a si 
went inducement in favour of dealing with the Cm 
gested Districts Board that in that case they * 
their money very soon and they know when they 
get it, while in the other case they will not get !■ 
very soon, but will have to wait for years ?— Are tier 
ouite sure they will get the money soon from the 
Congested Districts Board ? 

51920. If that is so? — It is an inducement. 

51921. And a very great one for a man who h» 
charges on his estate ?— ' Yes ; for a man who h 
charges. 

51922. Mr. Bryce.— Y ou say you want to haye ore 
authority for purchase and sale, and I think vc 
quite right in that opinion ?— Within the con 
area — yes. 

51923. You said in the congested area, but if the 
Congested Districts Board was working, it could only 
work inside the congested counties. But in order to 
relieve congestion land should be got outside the con- 
gested counties. For instance, untenanted land might 
have to be bought in Longford or Westmeath in order 
to relieve Leitrim or Mayo. How would you get ore 
the difficulty there % Does not that seem to exclude, 
according to your view, the Congested Districts Boari 
as being the operating authority? — Certainly. I 
could not conceive the Congested Districts Boari 
working all over Ireland. 

51924. Could you not conceive it would be necessary 
for the relief of congestion to buy lands in 'West- 
meath? — Yes. "That goes back to my old story. V» 
have to co-operate with the Estates Commissioners 
for that purpose. Even if the Commission were y 
recommend and Parliament were to adopt the thro 
which, in my opinon, would be a sound theory tka‘ 
the Congested Districts Board would have everythin: 
to say to land and its improvement and developraen! 
within these areas, if you come to set the Congested 
Districts up as an authority outside these areas yi 
will have confusion worse confounded. You must, ii 
you want land, in my judgment, co-operate with tie 
authority set up by Parliament for the purpose 
selling and buying land. You must have co-operation 
with that authority for your work. 

51925. I don’t see any difficulty in the co-operation 
myself ? — Neither do I. It ought not to exist. 

51926. You said it was improper to interfere with 
the work of the county committees so far as they bow 
statutory powers in the congested districts?— Yes. 

51927. Do you imply that it would be impossiw 
to alter that position? — No. 

51928. Do I understand you to mean that if ii 
could be altered you would like it to be altered t» 
avoid overlapping? — What I say is this, these are 
statutory local authorities. I think you will hud »> 
this time of day very considerable opposition fn® 
these same authorities if you propose to take in*- 
the powers which Parliament gave them and gf Jt! 
these powers to a nominated Board. 

51929. Even if the Board was representative?- 1 
don’t care what kind the Board is, you will not grt 
these men to disestablish themselves. I don’t si? 
that they are doing all that they ought to do, hot 
they are improving and improving very rapidly, 
they are doing very excellent work in many pan? 3 ® 
the country. 


51930. As you think highly of their work you wooM 

,«.+ x- .1 n r not, BI 


not desire to interfere with them ?— 
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. of day, going to strike down a local authority 
pt up by Parliament and set up a nominated au- 
titority in its place. Anyone else can do that if he 
likes I won t. 

51931. Even if the administration is not all that it 
ought to be ? — 'The administration may not he all that 
it ought. They have not been accustomed to local 
administration in the past, but I say on my know- 
ledge and responsibility that these county committees 
all over Ireland are improving remarkably in con- 
gested districts and elsewhere, and the work they are 
doing is, in its own way, most effective and beneficial 
work, and I would he no party to ending it. 

51932. Mr. O’Kelly.— W ould not you suggest at 
this time of day that it is the nominated body which 
should be disestablished' ?— I don’t wish to destroy any 
body, hut if I were a private member of Parliament 
instead of an official I should resist with all my 
influence and power the destruction of any local 
authority engaged in this work. 

51933. There are only two bodies iwe have in our 
minds at this moment: the parish committees on the 
or,e hand, and the local county committees on the 
other? — I am speaking only of the local county com- 
mittees. The parish committee is not a statutory 
tody at all. 

51934. Don’t you think if it came to dissolving a 
local committee that it is the parish committee should 
give way? — I am not for dissolving anyone. 

51935. Has it ever been suggested that the ad- 
ministration of the parish committee is more efficient 
than the administration of the local committee? — I 
have heard a great deal suggested, and I pulled up a 
county committee the other day, but, on the whole, 
I think they are working extremely well. 

51936. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Who has pro- 
posed their abolition ? — Certainly I have not proposed 
it, but when the question is put to mo I must answer 
it. Practically I have dealt with the financial ar- 
langements. We cannot go on with the money we 
haie, and we should require a great deal more money. 
I don’t know whether my third point is relevant or 
not. I wish to give it, not as Vice-President of the 
Department, but for what it is worth. 

51937. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The Bishop has 
called my attention to the suggests on than the fishery 
work should be given to the Department as the fishery 
authority. I think that that goes with your general 
statement that there should be a single Department ? 
—Yes. 

51938. Then, we need not trouble with that? — I 
aont know whether the third point is within your 
terms of reference. I wish to go into the question 
of the acquisition, of grass lands and the finance of 
the Land Act, and the difficulties that are in the 
way. You may take my opinion for what it is 
worth. 

j® 1 ® 39 - Let us deal with the one. We have no doubt 
about the acquisition of grass lands? — The one hangs 
on the other. 

51940. You will, no doubt, have to refer to the 
hnance of the Act in dealing wfth that ?— What I 
want to put before the Commission is the absolute 
necessity of acqumws; the grass land, the difficulty of 
acquiring it which is mainly, if not entirely, a 
inancial difficulty, and that lands me inevitably in 
ihefinance of the Land Act. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — No doubt we shall be able 

0 hear you, and if any question anises as to which 
Ie « ourselves excluded from hearting you I am sure 

jou wifi bear with me if I tell you so ' 

51941; Si r John Colomb. — I presume in giving 
this evidence you aJre giving it as a member of 
in -—Certainly. I desire now, if you please 

T. W^RusselJ 0 6pea k' as -^tony put it, as Mr, 

antfv 2- Sir . Fran cis Mowatt.— C ertainly, and if 
von'n/if i. arises ‘"kick we think we cannou go into 
to tlm n- 1 “ Wi ^ h 118 if we teU y° u so?— As I stated 
have hcin m re P 1 Y *° one of bis questions, I 
in n .11 thl r rf Y years examining this land question 

1 hav« P ,i of 1 I f eiand > with the best intentions, and 

1 coul ^ — it may be little or much- 
tho n£L- kef fironl aie old state of affairs. Now, 
faces "it T ues tion that faces Parliament, and 

the • Tno ® t awkward way, and which faces 

If conrJ^f 810 ^’ i S t le acquisition of these grass lands. 
tCfS” 1 “to l» relieved it is quite dear that 
wo to 1 - t to acquired. The question how they 
"r to he had is on, of eMrauriinuj difficult*. Wl.ei 


Parliament passed the Land Act of 1903 we were told Senl 3 
by Mr. Wyndham — when I say “we” if you wish J ' —L 
that defined I mean that the Land Conference was Mr. T. W 
told, in the first place, and in the second place Russell. 
Palriiament was told — that compulsion would not be 
necessary. At the Land Conference I and my col- 
leagues — I mean my colleagues on the tenants’ side 
of the question — set aside compulsion for the time 
being. We did not drop our opinions, or rather we 
did not drop our convictions, but assured that the 
landlords were willing to sell — when I say assured 
I use the word deliberately — provided they got an 
equivalent for their net income, and that compulsion 
would not be necessary, we set aside our ideas on the 
subject. We were not so sure of it as the representa- 
tives of the landlords were, and as Mr. Wyndham 
was, but in order to arrive at a settlement of this 
everlasting question we waived our views on compul- 
sion and combined for a general settlement. The 
Commission knows what was: tire result. I thi-nV a 
very great result; and whoever has gone against the 
Land Conference I have never done it. I think we did 
magnificent work for the country. But- now we 
are face to face with this position, that in the better 
parte of Ireland the Act of 1903 has worked extremely 
well bar the price for the present. I should be very 
solrry to speak for the future. But at all events the 
Act has operated in these districts, whereas the 
ameliorative portion of the Act, which, to our minds, 
was the most important part of it, has hardly worked 
at all. 

51943. That was the very part that was required 
in the congested areas? — Yes, in the west. I don’t 
say that it has not worked at all, but it ihas not 
worked as the other part has, and we have this 
extraordinary situation. We have Mr. Wyndham’s 
promises, in. Parliament and out of it. I heard his 
promises and therefore know what they were. No 
doubt no Department has to administer Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s speeches ; they have to administer am. Act of 
Parliament. But we have this extraordinary state 
of affairs, that in the greater part of Ireland, north 
and south, and east, you have land rapidly passing 
from owner to occupier, and in the west, even apart 
altogether from the congested area, the Act is 
hampered and impeded, and is not worked in the 
same way at all. Why is lit that the Act has not 
worked ? I don’t attach the importance to the money 
market at the present moment — the want of sufficient 
money to pay she landlords — that would regard it 
as 'an adequate explanation. That ia very serious, 
but that is not the real reason why the Act has not 
worked here. The real question is these great grass 
lands cannot be had. There are some grass lands 
that can be bought at a reasonable price, but the 
great grass lands of the West cannot really be had at 
a price that will warrant the Commissioners in pur- 
chasing them and in re-selling them. That is the 
problem, a very grave problem for the Government of 
the country, because the people were promised these 
lands in Parliament by the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment. Nothing is clearer than that they were led 
to expect that these lands would be sold to them, and 
that the whole of this desperate state of affairs in the 
West would gradually be improved and bettered to a 
large extent. We have come to a dead stop. The 
first question that arises is Show these lands are to be 
had. I am told that there is plenty of land to be 
had in the West of Ireland, though the Government 
did not seem to think so the other day when passing 
the Evicted Tenants’ Bill. Certainly the terms upon 
which one branch of Parliament proposed to let them 
have it were very extraordinary terms. These terms 
amount to this. They were to get the full market 
value for the land ; they were to get a bonus of 12 
per cent. ; they wetre to get the benefit of the Lands 
Clauses Act, which meant 10 per cent., and to get 
what arrears of rent the courts thought fit to grant. 

That put the settlement of the grass lands, the great 
work of your Commission as I take it to bo, out of 
the question for all time. If that is to be anything 
like the way of settling it then the thing is at an 
end. I never laid down the proposition that com- 
pulsion would be necessary at the scale of prices there 
proposed, but I say that compulsion must be applied 
to acquire these lands at a price that will enable 
the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
missioners, or whoever is transacting the business to 
re-sell these lands at a price that the tenants can 
pay. That is the first position I take up in regard 
to these grass lands. Now, tlhe second position is even 
2 A 
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more difficult that the first. I admit compulsion to 
be difficult enough. I think it can be overcome, be- 
cause, after all, the peace of Ireland counts for a. 
good deal, and the people must have it. The seoond 
point is the real difficulty of land purchase at the 
present moment. I wish to make a suggestion on 
that point. There is no use passing an Act of Parlia- 
ment ordering the lands to be sold and bought if you 
cannot get the money to pay for them. That is 
pretty much the position at the present moment. Is 
the present position to continue and can nothing be 
done to ease matters? There are two ways, in my 
opinion, of meeting the difficulty. I do not very 
much care which of them is adopted ; but if the 
Commission recommend the acquisition of these grass 
lands the public and the Government will look for 
some guidance to the Commission. If the landlords 
are to be paid in cash, if they are to receive sovereigns 
for this land, and to be paid at the same rate of pur- 
chase as they 'have been paid, which has leaped up from 
18 years’ purchase to 25 yeafcs’ purchase— that is an 
average of 18 years’ purchase under the old Pur- 
chase Acts and 25 years’ purchase under t*he present 
Act 

51944. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was 18 years’ 
purchase of grass land ever given? — I am falling 
back on the averages. That is the only thing I can 
do. The average price of land unddr the old Acts, 
for tenanted and untenanted land, was 18 years’ pur- 
chase. They bought untenanted land even than. 

51945. No doubt, but do you maintain that 18 years’ 
purchase has ever been given for grass land; we are 
dealing now with untenanted lands in the County 
Roscommon? — We are dealing with a little more than 
that. The Congested Districts Board :is dealing with 
all kinds of land, slums as wall as grass land. 

51946. I thought that you Were limiting your re- 
marks to grass land? — We are dealing with the whole 
question of land.. When I said 18 years’ purchase I 
was a little over it.-* The average of sales under the 
Land Act was 17-3 years. That is the figure in the 
returns. That has now gone up to 25 years’ purchase. 

51947. Are you dealing with grass lands alone? — I 
will take grass land alone. The argument us as good 
for grass land' as for any other. The point I make 
is only this, that if these prices are to prevail, and 
if we are to pay for compulsion in addition, and if 
we are to pay a bonus in addition it is manifest that 
the thing cannot be done. Either the State must 
consent to lose on re-sale or the lands must remain 
as they are, or we must find some way out of the 
difficulty. My own opinion is that these prices can- 
not be paid. 

51948. You take the price of land and the bonus, and 
also add on something for compulsion? — That is what 
the House of Lords put into the Bill the other day. 

51949, But it has not put it into the Evicted Ten- 
ants Act? — No, but I think a great deal of their 
action in that was with a shrewd eye to the Act that 
would follow the proceedings of this Commission. 

51950. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I am exceedingly un- 
willing to interrupt for a moment. Mr. Russell, I am 
sure, will agree with me that it is exceedingly important 
to keep out what I may call any political atmosphere 
from our discussions. We shall listen, all of us, with 
great interest, to the course he will recommend, and 
to the facts which pi-ompr, that course, but I think 
•it would be well if we confine ourselves as much as 
possible to these two. For instance, we may put 
aside, I suggest to you, any views you entertain on 
the House of Lords because they are not really opera- 
tive. There is, no doubt, a difference of opinion. 
But let us consider what is the price whidh we think 
may possibly be granted, what course should be taken 
to ensure the sale of the lands, and how we shall deal 
with any resultant, if there is any resultant, loss to 
the State? — T quite appreciate the position. If they 
had not put in the fair market value of the land plus 
the bonus, plus 10 pec cent, for complusion, plus a 
certain amount for arrears of rent, the House of 
Lords probably would have been better advised. 

51951. We may put that out of court. Nobody 
would conceive that that can be done ? — I am glad to 
hear that. I come to the question how the thing 
should be dealt with, in the present position of the 
money market, how the thing is to go on. I say 
compulsion, and compulsion must be paid for. 

51952. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— That is to say 
we would have the three elements, the price, the 
bonus, and something for compulsion ?— No. I have 
not said that at all. I would give the fair market 


value of the land and allow the bonus to stand t 
compulsion in each case. The firdt thine j i ® 
heard suggested— I don’t say I approve of it- 
is a way out of the difficulty— is that the Uju 
should be paid in stock. That is to inert tbSS? 
diate difficulty. Of course that is open to clear S' 
vantages and clear objections. It is a nroiu».l - j 
I don’t think much of it. I don’t think we can^ f 
back to that. I remember the time that they got to! 
medium of payment changed from cash to wvi- ; 
1891. Then stock was at 110. The chance was mJi" 
by ft. Bill ol 1891. I ftink they we,7p.™££ 
the Ashbourne Act an cash. I have a distinct Tecolta 
tian that when the Act was passed— I forget the exact 
year— but I remember very well we proposed to oav 
them in cash, and by a combination of the Irish 
Nationalist and the Irish landlords one fine Wednes 
day morning they put stock in instead of cash 

51953. Sir Francis Mowatt.— So far as your opinion 
goes that is not a good plan 1 — I don’t like to be un- 
reasonable. I don’t think it would be fair to say to 
a landlord : “We are buying £100 worth of land and 
you will only get £82 for the piece of paper represen- 
ting £100 which we give you.” 

51954. Then, that as not your recommendation?— No 
This is a rather complicated business. Here is the 
position we are in. As the Estates Commissionera 
report, the tenants are buying on an average now of 
25 years’ purchase. The rate is somewhat higher in 
the north-eastern counties of Ulster, but we may take 
it at 25. Land stock as a little over 80. Now it 
is obvious that in addition to the money raised and 
employed in actual purchase there is nearly one- 
fifth more to be added as loss on the stock. If you 
take 25 years’ purchase by the tenant and one-fifth 
additional in the shape of loss, that makes 5 years’ 
purchase additional to be paid by the taxpayer. This 
brings the price to 30 years’ purchase. On the top of 
that you have the bonus. This being 12 per cent, 
the purchase money is heaviest when the price is 
highest, and on 25 years’ purchase would amount in 
round figures to 3 years’ additional bonus, making 
33 years’ purchase in all. And that does not include 
the whole of it, so far as the operation is concerned, 
because there is the upkeep of the Land Commifsion 
foir all its multifarious works in addition to this 
enormous price for agricultural land. The various 
items of loss are proportionate to each other. The 
more exhorbitamt the price that the tenant agrees to 
the worse is the security for the stock, and the loss 
upon the flotation and the higher is the bonus. It is 
all therefore, the unfortunate outcome of the basis 
of the Act of 1903, which deliberately set aside the 
old method of purchase by number of years’ purchase 
of the land, and substituted for it a form of pur- 
chase by reduction. So long as the tenant secures 
his 20 per cent, reduction he 'has neither the capacity 
ini many oases to inquire what his price is nor indeed is 
he concerned to inquire. Another difficulty at the 
present moment is the fact that while land stock ie 
really not inferior in point of security to the con- 
solidated funds, the financial -houses have been able 
to make a dead set against it a|s -hog stock. Chiefly 
from these facts the present actual situation is this, 
that in the Land Commission there is an immense 
amount of arrears in the form of agreements for 
sale for which there is no money available. The 
question is— -are these sales that have been agreed on 
to go through, and is the money to be raised what- 
ever the loss may he, and if that course is followed 
how will the country ultimately fare? This is mle- 
vant in this sense, that whatever you do you pro- 
pose to add to this 

51955. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And if what 
you anticipate occurred congestion would not be re- 
lieved? — Yes. That would istop the whole work. 1 
say that if in is allowed to go on it means finan- 
cial ruin. If purchase is allowed to continue at a cost 
one way or another of 33 years’ purchase of the rent 
for every acre of land sold nothing but financial rum 
stares us -in the face. I don’t think that there * 
any perfect remedy, and -all that a public man can do 
is to throw out any suggestion that occurs to him. 
To shut down the door on land purchase absolutely, 
that is, to suspend the operations of the Act, woul 
undoubtedly he a very serious matter. It woul 
raise a tremendous hurrioane in Ireland. _ Land- 
lords and tenants would both unite in attacking any 
Government that proposed to suspend or stop lan 
purchase altogether. On the other hand, I do tom* 
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that if i* were P ro P osed onI y to alter the method of 
finance only in so tar as it was necessary to cut out 
the incidental loss, the attempt would he so obviously 
justifiable in the public interest that no outory could 
be sustained against .a well-considered effort directed 
merely to stop the leakage. 

51956- Six John Colomb. — I might ask you to de- 
fine incidental loss ?— Loss on flotation. Cut out this 
loss. There is one other fact to he noted, and it is 
this that estates are now coming into the market 
which a year ago were not for sale. That is pecu- 
liarly so in the North of Ireland. There are several 
cases in my own knowledge in which the tenants ap- 
plied a year or more ago, and were told that the land- 
lord had no desire to sell. On these estates negotia- 
tions have now been opened 1 from the landlord’s side. 
The number of these instances suggests to me that the 
landlords have present in their minds a suspicion that 
the finance of the Act of 1903 must inevitably in the 
near future he revised, and any alteration in the 
finance of the Act to stop the leakage that is inci- 
dental must reduce the price if there are to he any 
sales. This is one of the things that must he taken 
into account. But I venture to say that the moment 
an announcement — and I think the Chief Secretary 
went perilously near it the other day in his speech at 
Bristol — 'is made of a change in the finances of the 
Aot, unquestionably — I am speaking now of the North 
of Ireland, of places that I know — there will be a 
rush of sellers, adding to the block already existing 
in the Land Commission. The Commissioners will 
not take me ais a financial expert, hut I suggest that 
to cut out the loss on flotation the stock ought to he 
issued at a rate of interest that will command some- 
thing like a par price. Two and three-quarter per 
cent, stock has failed to do that. If the stock were, 
however, issued as Land Stock it is quite clear that 
even 3 per cent, would not go at par. Taking the pre- 
sent price of Consols bearing per cent., it is clear 
that the extra half per cent, on Consols would produce 
about par, so that to secure par price for a 3 per cent, 
stock it would be necessary to have the stock issued in 
such a way as to make it impossible for financiers to 
* set upon it as bog stock. I don’t know whether this is 

K sible or not — I mean to disguise the stock. Per- 
_>s it is not. 

51957. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would it he 
passible if it was floated as Consols? — Yes, but the 
obvious objection occurs to my mind that the effect 
upon Consols would be instantaneous. 

51958. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Whether you in- 
crease the rate of interest or make it identical 
with Consols? — Yes, but I am coming to that. 
This would involve a corresponding alteration in 
section 45 and other sections of the Act. By that 
s«tion the purchasing tenant is charged for the use 
of me money at cost price ; the stock is raised at 2| 
per cent., and the tenant is' charged 2| per cent., 
plus 10s. per £100, for sinking fund, making a total 
01 “i P® r cent. There would he no ujse in cutting 
out the loss of capital unless the rate cha/rged to the 
tenant were altered in the same proportion, as the 
loss of capital is no worse than the corresponding loss 
ot interest. The rate of annuitiejs, therefore, of the 
purchasing tenants would have to he made 3A per 
cent, instead of 3£. The effect of this, in the first 
instance, would he that the tenants having been 
reduction^ 61 ^T nc ^ laln ^ct to buy by percentage 
Antony MacDonnell. — Wore not they 
that it doef th e Lan d 'Conference ? — ‘Suppose I admit 

Y ° u are responsible for it. You were a 
member of the Land Conference ?— The Land Con- 
Sf- re P° rt is not the law of the land— the Land 
^onterence report does not come before anybody for ad- 
f( _ o ‘™ ra t 10n - We did a great deal at the Land Con- 
poa< ? and for a settlement, 
met * <4 d ? — And we have been very badly 

fJwa! cannot blame Mr. Wyndham for 

on ™ ns , your advice? — He did not take our advice 
on everything. 

to °k it on this point? — Of course, I 
t0 T°nr saying that. 

Most Dr. O’Donnell.— Y ou were sug- 
Yes n ^tn, an 2 mproveme nt in the present system? — 
bo tlm+ of tdii 3 , in the first injstance," would 

t the tenants having been taught under the 


Wyndham Act to buy by percentage of reduction — I • Sept. 3,11907 
do not say by Mr. Wyndham — would stipulate as be- ; — 

fore for the 20 per cent, reduction, and would not think Mr. T. \V . 
of the extended period of repayment. I speak for Russell, 
the part of the country I know best. That 20 per 
cent, is the difference between the amount of their 
annual instalment and their previous rent. • Ob- 
viously with tlie increased rate of repayment an- 
nuity they could only secure the same reduction in 
their annuity as at present by purchasing at a lesser 
number of years’ purchase. The effect of this, le«t> me 
point out, is simply to get back to the old method 
of purchase. Whoever was responsible, I take my 
share of the responsibility of the Land Conference, 
and, as I said, we did do things that we were not cer- 
tain about — in fact, that we were quite sure would 
result the other way. That was one of them. And 
let me say frankly for the ton ante in the old days, 
and ?b one representing these people in a North of 
Ireland, I know more about these things than most 
people, that the universal method of buying land was 
by number of years’ purchase, and not by reduction in 
annual payment. 

51965. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was years’ pur- 
chase mentioned in any Act of Parliament? — That I 
do not say. I say — and the Bishop will confirm me 
when I say it — that in the old days, before the Act of 
1903, tlie universal rule of purchase was by number 
of years’ purchase. 

51966. I ask you tlie question, was it ever men- 
tioned in any Act of Parliament — No. I am not 
saying it was. That does not alter the fact that the 
custom of the country wajs to buy by number of years’ 
purchase. 

51967. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — It was 

the custom ? — In the event of an increase in 
the annuity to the tenant the tenant would 
take care that he gets the reduction that he is 
getting now, because the arrangement is an exceed- 
ingly clever arrangement He gets the reduction, 
and goes on paying the instalment for seventy years, 
and posterity hap to deal with it. It may be a very 
bad thing for posterity. My point is this. I don’t 
think it is fair to say to the landlord that he is to 
take a bit of paper worth only £82 for every £100 
of his purchase price; but this deadlock must! be 
met in some way, and to meet it you must raise the 
annuity on the tenant. The tenant, when he finds 
himself face to face with that increase in his an- 
nuity, will go hack to tlie old method of calculating 
by number of years’ purchase, and he will take oare 
that under the new system lie is not paying more. 

He is paying now just as much in his instalment 
and. more in his price. I reiterate my opinion that 
he is paying too .much. That, it seems to me, would 
cure a difficulty. The scheme under Mr. Wyndham’ s 
Act, which reduced' the element for sinking fund by 
a corresponding extension of the period during which 
the instalments were to be paid, was hot of the 
slightest value to the tenants. The whole value of it 
was at once added on to the purchase money of the 
landlord. The tenant in 1885 got his 20 per cent, re- 
duction under the Ashbourne Aot, buying at 20 
years’ purchase. There was not so much bought in 
the North of Ireland. He is now under tlie Wynd- 
ham Act buying at 25 years’ purchase, and getting no 
more than the same reduction, and paying for 70 
years instead of for 49. The matter to me seems so 
imperative, the loss so enormous, and the probable re- 
sult so disastrous that there could be no difficulty in 
defending a change, .and a change that would cut out 
the loss to the taxpayer, and let the Act work freely. 

51968. 'Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Does not what 
you say come to this shortly. The tenant now pays 
3i per cent, and gives 25 years’ purchase, and if he 
has to pay 3 i per cent, he will give, say, 22J,- years’ 
purchase, and the loss will fall on tlie Landlord ; is 
not that the whole effect of what you say ? — Of course, 
if you interrupt i"e in my statement I cannot go on. 

51969. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You had prac- 
tically concluded that parti of it ; if you would go on 
with the rest of it? — I don’t know whether I ought 
or not. I am her© to suggest to the Commission. 

51970. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I must protest 
against this. I am a member of the Commission, 
and wish to bring the matter to a point, and clarify 
it in my mind. I make a remark with that view, 
and I offer no apology whatever for making it. I 
think it -quite my duty to make it ? — I am here as a 
witness. I am much obliged to tlie Commission for 
2 A 2 
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[907 hearing me so attentively as they did. But I am 
giving evidence, and in process of so doing a member 
- of the Commission interrupts me, and points to what 
the whole evidence means in a sentence. 

51971. I ask the question whether this is not what 
you mean. In a few words I wish .to express what 
the whole substance of your statement is? — Before 
you have heard it. 

51972. Not at all?— If you think you have heard 
the whole why should I go on. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— B ut it was only up to 
that point? 

51973. Sir Francis Mowait. — It is the usual con- 
duct of a Commission when the argument necessarily 
extends over such a large surface as it does here that 
the members of -the Commission should from time to 
time make hure that they are following the line of 
argument? — You will observe it is not put as a ques- 
tion to me: “Is this your meaning”? It was 
jumped. 

51974. I am sure the Commission desire to get your 
evidence? — I have practioally ended it. 

51975. As far as I am concerned as Chairman, your 
statement has been so ably put before us that I shall 
take it as the opinion of Mr. Russell, and it is un- 
necessary for me to ask any question on the matter ? 
— That is the second part of my statement. 

51976. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in inter- 
preting your opinion as to the working of the Act 
that it has worked' extremely well in non- congested 
areas, bnt that in congested areas it has not worked 
at all? — I say that, roughly speaking, over the West 
of Ireland the ameliorative portion of the Act has 
not worked as it was intended' to work. In the other 
parts of the country with the ordinary farmers the 
Act has worked extremely well bar the price. 

51977. You moan it hds not worked as quickly? — 
Yes ; not as quickly in the other parts. 

51978. Do you admit that in the congested areas 
under the Act of 1903 and through the instrumen- 
tality of the Congested Districts Board very largo 
areas have 'been bought? — No doubt. 

51979. Is it not also the case that the Congested 
Districts Board cannot, or can only with difficulty, 
work any faster because it oan only acquire the grass 
lands in the congested districts at a rate at which 
they oan really turn them to account ?— That is 
exactly my point, that the Act has been frustrated 
because they cannot purchase at the price. 

51980. You admit that through the instrumentality 
of the Congested Districts Board, and nnder the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1903, very large tracts of un- 
tenanted land have been 'bought? — A certain, amount 
of land. 

51981. Do yon think that the Congested 1 Districts 
Board should really, to use an American expression, 
bite off more than they oan chew ? — They will have to 
bite oS more than they have been doing if the work 
is to go on. 

51982. But the work of re-settlement can go on no 
falster than the staff and money admit? — It is all a 
question of staff and money and the price. 

51983. Without an increased staff and money do 
you think could the Congested Districts Board with 
advantage buy more land straight away ? — I am 
speaking not alone of the congested area. I am 
speaking of the whole West of Ireland. 

51984. I am speaking in reference to your state- 
ment. I understood you to say that within the con- 
gested districts the Act did not work well at all?— 
I did not state that. I said in the western area. No 
one would contend that in the province of Connaught 
the Act has worked to anything like the same propor- 
tion that it has done in Leinster or Ulster. 

51985. Do you appreciate the point of view from 
which I am putting these questions to you is 
because this Commission is to inquire into the relief 
of congestion, and -therefore naimr ally I wish to narrow 
the interpretation that I may put upon your answers 
so that they may be limited by the congested areas 
Do you gather my position?— I say that the whole 
working of the Land Act in the western province has 
been hampered and has not proceeded at the same rate 
as the work m the better parts of the country where 
the farmers required it much less. 

51986. On the question of the policy of the Act, 
it is the case that m the greater part of the country 
land, is not transferred, as far as public departments 
are concerned for the relief of congestion, but in 
the congested districts the whole question as regards 
this Commission and its inquiries is how far, under 


existing operations, the work of the actual relief of 
congestion has been hampered by the fact that the Co„ 
gested Districts Board cannot buy land enough?-!* 
my opinion this Commission never would have come 
into existence if the Act had worked in the western 
province as it has worked in the rest of the country 

51987. I am speaking of the Congested Districts 
Board having to deal with congestion in the West and 
carry on those operations under the Act of 1903 and 
I ask you again do you think the Congested Districts 
Board, in its work of acquiring, improving, and trans- 
ferring estates, could work very much faster than they 
do now, even if they had the power to acquire mom 
land? — I answer that by asking another question- 
are the Congested Districts Board themselves satis- 
fied with tho progress of the work? 

51988. That is a question you suggest to the Com- 
mission to turn its attention to. You said that the 
alternatives were, under the present state of things 
either that the State must give the fair market val® 
of the land, plus an extra amount for compulsion, or as 
I understood it, alter the whole system of repayment! 
— Yon use the words “ market value.” I don’t think 
the words can be applied there. There is no market 
value. What I mean is that the landlord should be 
paid a fair price for the land, and he has got the 
bonus in addition. 

51989. Do you consider that a fair price for the 
land is represented by the actual money which, if 
invested in a reasonable security, would leave the 
landlord where he had been ? — Yes. I am entirely in 
favour of the proposition which the landlords ac- 
cepted at the Land Conference, and which, in over- 
whelming numbers, they have not carried out: that 
they should get for their land sufficient to pay their 
net income. If this had been carried out by the land- 
lords the Irish land question would be a long way on 
towards settlement. 

51990. If an Act were passed that the State was 
ready to acquire land and to pay a price that wonld 
leave the landlords after obligatory deductions exactly 
where they were before, would you agree with that ? — 
Yes ; I agree to that principle, of course, but to hear 
landlords now you would imagine that they never 
made a bad debt in their lives. From what they say 
of their income it would appear to me that there had 
never been a bad debt incurred in Ireland. I am quite 
willing to stand by the Land Conference Terms that 
they should get their net income on second term rents 
or equivalents for it, but you have then to discover, 
and there will have to be some steps taken to discover, 
what that income is. No landlord now ever allows 
that he did not get his rent. 

51991. I am dealing with the principle and not 
with details. Am I correct in gathering that in your 
opinion the principle on which land should be pur- 
chased oat is that they should receive such an amount 
as would give landlords their net income? — Invested 
in a reasonable security. 

51992. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What was the 
rate of investment at the Land Conference.?— 3$ per 
cent., I think. 

51993. That is 25 years’ purchase ? — Yes, but since 
the Land Conference sat you will please bear in mind 
that Parliament has added to the securities in which 
the money could be invested a very large number of 
trustee securities, some of them bearing 4 per cent. 

51994. I suggest to you that the Land Conference 
provisions were far too high ? — I said a great deal for 
peace then that I would not say now. You may take 
me as adhering to that. I have no desire to g« 
away from it. 

51995. You will be glad to see that established as 
a principle of law that every landlord should know 
that the State is ready to purchase his property on the 
basis of the Land Conference proposals? — I have no 
objection, but we must know what the net income «. 
It is not correct to take the rental. . 

51996. Sir Francis Mo watt. — His absolutely net 
receipts for ten years ? — Yes. , , . 

51997. Sir John Colomb. — Invested at 3^ per cent.! 
— Plus what Parliament decided. Parliament add. 
securities after the Land Conference which were no 
valid before, and these securities bear a higher rate o 
interest than 3£ per cent. ; we must take that m 
account. , , 

51998. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— What would » 
the equivalent now after the sanction of these mv 
ments ? — Nobody has a right to ask that the bogs 
Connaught should be plaoed on a level with gdt-eng 
securities in England. You must get at the lac 
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,,Qog Sir John Colour.— I don’t want to go into 
, "T things I merely wish to narrow down the 
Son to the point that appears to me?— You may 
:t { rom me that m all transactions . in Ireland 
far as I am concerned as member of Parliament— 
f m not speaking as a member of the Government, 
rtainlv not as Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture — I should be willing that the Irish land- 
lords’ net income shall be found out over an average 
o c ten years, and that they shall get an equivalent 
for that second term income wherever the land is, and 
that the investments of the money to produce the 
equivalent shall depend upon the Act of Parliament 
which supersedes the recommendations of the Land 
Conference, because they give the landlords a much 
higher rate of interest. I know one landlord, for 
example, who has taken advantage of that, and whose 
income has been added 'to by £9,000 a year. 

52000. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understand you 
mean such a rate of interest as is possible by invest- 
ment in the stocks which Parliament made eligible 
for investments?— Precisely. 

52001. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou have referred to the 
payment of landlords in stock? — Yes. That was a 
suggestion of others. 

52002. Where you contemplate payment in stock in- 
stead of in cash to a landlord I want to know would 


unreasonable and unfair. I merely mentioned it < 
a suggestion that was made. 

52003. You dwelt very much on the fact that pre- 
vious to the Wyndham Act the question between land- 
lords and tenants was simply a question of number 
of years’ purchase ? — That was the basis on which all 
bargains were arranged. 

52004. Then you said that under the Wyndham Act 
that system was changed and the question was one 
simply of reduction? — The result of the Wyndham 
Act was to change it. It was not statutory. 

52005. As a matter of fact, is it not the case that in 
all differences that have arisen between landlords 
and tenants in reference to sales under the Wyndham 
Act the whole thing resolved itself, not into a question 
of reduction, but a question of the number of years’ 
purchase? — All I can say about that is that the 
question of purchase by reduction never was heard of 
before the Wyndham Act came into operation. The 
tenants had come to a sort of set form of giving so 
many years’ purchase. I don’t know whether they 
had it in their heads always what the thing would 


produce, but the whole thing has been changed since 
the Wyndham Act. The question now is, not what 
number of years' purchase is to he paid, but what re- 
ductions they will get. 

52006. You say you have been struck with the sud- 
den readiness of landlords in certain parts of Ireland 
to sell? — Yes. 

52007. Was I right in attributing to you the 
opinion that the cause of that was the fear of more 
unfavourable financial arrangement affecting land- 
lords in future legislation? — My belief is much what 
you say. Of course the position of the finance of the 
Land Act is pretty well known. There is almost cer- 
tain to be some change. The position now is so 
favourable to landlords that even men who refused to 
sell before are now willing. I can attribute it to no- 
thing else than the fear of these changed conditions. 

52008. But the adoption of the principles of the 
Land Conference would terminate these apprehen- 
sions. Do you think would it lead to a general settle- 
ment of the land question? — I am far from saying 
that. 

52009. Mr. Bryce. — You said that the land in Con- 
naught and in the West, generally, was a very dif- 
ferent kind of security from land in the East? — Very. 

52010. We will all agree to that. Do you think 
that that consideration would be at all mitigated by 
the fact that in calculating the landlord’s net income 
for purchase you would take into account the arrears 
in past times ? — No. I would not enter into anything 
like that. I consider there are thousands of holdings 
in Connaught upon which a fair rent should never 
have been fixed, and out of which no economic rent is 
payable. 

52011. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Or any rent? — 
And if the Land Commissioners, after the Act of 
1881, had done what they should have done they 
would have returned thoso lands as paying no rent 
whatever. I have seen hundreds of holdings in the 
West of Ireland, and the idea of filling up a Land 
Commission pink schedule in connection with them 
is ridiculous. The thing is impossible unless it is 
done by rule of thumb. Rent should never have been 
fixed on them at all. They should have been treated 
as allotments. 

52012. Mr. Bryce. — We have had evidence of the 
Estates Commissioners with regard to that point and 
pointing out that it is really owing to the fact that 
at the initiation of the Land Acts there was no 
proper principles for fixing rents in operation at all ? 
— Of course that is not for me. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Colonel Saunders Knox-Gore in connection -with the evidence given 
by him before the Commission. 


A SCHEDULE of Grass Lands the owners of which 

are ■prepared to sell on fair terms. 

Area. 


The Earl of Arran, 

Henry H. S. Bingham, 

Boyd’s Estate, 

D. C. Fitzgerald, 

Mrs. Pery Knox-Gore, . 

Mrs. Saunders Knox-Gore, 

Reps, of Mrs. N. Knox, 

Colonel C. H. Knox, . 

Malley’s Estate, 

Capt. W. R. Orme, 

Paget’s Estate, 

Marquis of Sligo, ‘ . 

T. Rutledge, estates managed by, 
W. Fetherstonhaugh, . 

Ditto. , Mountain 

rough land, 


A. R. P. 

640 1 0 

200 0 0 

600 0 0 

340 0 0 

941 1 11 

1,299 1 8 

473 2 9 

4,780 0 12 

200 0 0 

336 0 0 

215 0 0 

5.322 0 0 

8.323 0 0 

550 0 0 

6,000 0 0 


30,264 3 16 

Schedule of Prices. ^ 

1st Term— £10 at 18£ years’ purchase, . 185 

2nd Term do., 21 do., • 210 


Landlord, Capt. A. A. Knox. 

Holding at Cloonkee, the property of Miss Marr 
O’Hara, sold on 2nd November, 1906, to iMr 
M ‘Andrew. Rent, £2 17s. ; sold at £83 and {«,’ 
5 per cent. 


No. 9. 

Landlord, Mrs. Saunders Knox-Gore. 
Holding of land at Ardoughan, sold on lift ]v 
cember, 1906, for Mr. P. Quinn. Rent, £6 % 
6 d. ; sold to Mr. Hunter for £150 and fees, 5 per 
cent. 


No. 10. 

Landlord, Irish Land Commission. 
Holding of land at Rathmacostello, Crossmolina. 
Rent, £4 5s. ; sold to Mr. Thomas Garrett for £63 
and fees, 5 per cent. 

No. 11. 

23/2/07. 

Landlord, U. A. Knox, Esq. 

Holding of land at Ballymuckredmond, Ballina 
for Miss Mary W alsh. Rent, £2 10s. ; sold to Mr! 
Thos. Langan for £40 and fees. 


395 

Half Bonus, 6 per cent., say, 24 


Loss. £27 10s. on every £100 of income. 


1,257 

209 

1,466 


No. 12. 

Holding at Fortland, Crossmolina. Rent, £90 
5s. ; sold to Mr. Cooke for £860 and fees, 
on 13th March, 1907. 

No. 13. 

Landlord, H. H. Jones, Esq. 

Holding of land at Rathlee, Easky, for Mrs. 
Curley. Rent, £4 Is. ; sold on 22nd March, 1907. 
to Martin M'Gowan for £51 and fees. 


B. — Sales of Small Holdings in Ballina District 
during 1906-7, commencing 1st January, 1906. 

No. 1. 

Landlord, John M. Coyne, Esq. 

Holding at Lahardane sold 12th January, 1906, 
for Mr. John M'Hale. Rent, £3 12s. (judicial) ; 
sold to Mr. Barrett for £50 and fees, 5 per cent. 

No. 2. 

Landlord Trustees of Mrs. Lewis. 

Holding at Killanley, Ballina, sold 1st March, 
for Robert Warren, Esq. Judicial rent, £20 ; sold 
to Mr. Jas. M'Hale for £301 and fees, 5 per cent. 

No. 3. 

Landlord, John L. Brinkley, Esq. 

Holding of land at Dromore West sold on 13th 
March, 1906, for Mr. 'Mnnnelly. Rent, £3 15s • 
sold to Ellen McKenzie for £121 and fees, 5 per 
cent. 


No. 4. 

Landlord, Mrs. Cuffe. 

•at °n ing at Curracur, Dromore West, sold for 
Mr. P. M'Donagh on 12th April, 1907. Rent, 
£4 JOs. ; sold to John M'Gowan for £145 and fees, 
o per cent. ’ 

No. 5. 

Landlord, Trustees of Mm. Lewis. 
ions < : ng T.r at 5 allyn l? he:nr y on 26th April, 
S°TJ* f P Mr ‘ °r? R o aile - Reilt > £ 30 6s. ; sold 
-to John Cavanagh for £600 and fees, 5 per cent 
No. 6. 

„ ... Landlord, U. A. Knox, Esq. 

Holding of land at G.ortnadreha, Knockmore, for 
Mr. T. Gaughan, sold on 17th July, 1906, for £100 
and fees, 5 per cent. Rent, £4 13s 6 d 
No. 7. 

U«i^ and T° r i d ' ? Irs PEaY Knox-Gore. 

Holding of land at Bieaffy, Ballina for Thr* 


No. 14. 

Landlord, J. H. Taaffe, Esq. 

Holding at Mount Taaffe for P. Morgan. Rent, 
£1 17s. ; sold on 1st May, 1907, to J. Morgan fer 
£63 and fees. 

No. 15. 

Landlord, George Moore, Esq. 

Holding at Attymass, Ballina, for Chas. Groarke 
Rent, £6 ; sold on 17th May, 1907, to John Loftw 
for £88 and fees. 

No. 16. 

Landlord, Due De Stacpoole. 

Holding at Garrynagran for Mr. William Willi. 
Rent, £16 ; sold on 16th July, 1907, to Mr. R. 
Finnerty for £235 and fees. 

No. 17. 

Landlord, George Moore, Esq. 
Holding at Attymass for Chas. Groarke. Rent. 
£1 2s. ; sold on 3rd August 1907, for £64 and fees, 
to Mr. John Loftus. 


C. — Two Last Sales of Tenants' Interest on Estri’- 
of Mr. Joseph Pratt, d.l. 

Townland, Rathmore. E. D. of Deel, Crossmolina. 
Area — 7a. 2r. 5p., Irish, (3a. 3r. 16p. arable). 

Government Valuation, £4. ,. 

Rent, £4 4s. 0d., less about 12s. bd. = £3 lb. «• 
Fixed by Agent, 1/2 after purchase at £3 8s. W- 
Purchase Money, £100 and Auction fees, Wm. Boland. 
Auctioneer. 


Townland of Polladoohy. E. D. of Deel, Crossmolina. 
Area — 24a. Or. 35p., I., good arable moor— 

Bog, 13a. lr. 19?- 

£ s. d. , 

Government Valuation, .600 
Rent, . . . . 5 12 0 

Purchase Money=£182 10s. Od. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Documents put- in by Mr. Thomas F. Rutledc e, in connection with the Evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


A.— NOTES OF EVIDENCE. 


In order to meet the suggestion that Mayo estates 
are not a security of high class or not as sound a 
security as estates in other counties, I desire, firstly, 
io call attention to Tables 69 and 71, pages 72 and 
H in the Report of the Irish Land Commission for the 
period ended 31st March, 1906, dealing with judicial, 
rents which have been fixed by all methods provided 
bv the Land Law Acts for first and second statutory 
term, from 1st August, 1881, to 31st March, 1906, and 
from' the commencement of the second statutory term 
to same date. They indicate that properties in this 
county must have been let to tenants upon more 
reasonable terms than in other counties in Ireland, 
as an examination of the tables will show that the 
average reduction given for all Ireland in respect of 
first term rents amounts to 20 ’7, whereas in the 
County Mayo the average reduction only amounts to 
19-1. This shows that Mayo properties have 
been let 1-6 per cent, cheaper than the rest 
of Ireland, and a comparison of this reduc- 
tion with other counties works out more 
favourably. For instance, in the Province of Mun- 
ster, average reduction, 22T, the County Mayo re- 
duction of 19-1 is less than in any other county in that 
province, and in the Province of Leinster, average- 
reduction, 20T, it is loss than any, except in the 
Counties Kildare, 17'5, King’s, 18 - 4, Westmeath, 
178, and Meath, 18'9. In the Province of Ulster, 
average reduction, 19'7, it is less than any counties, 
except Antrim, 18 '7, Down, 19, Fermanagh, 18'4, and 
Londonderry, 18'6. In the Province of Connaught, 
average reduction, 21, it is less than any other county, 
Galway being 22, and Leitrim being 22 - 3. Therefore, 
it is as much as 2-9 less than the former and 3T less 
than the latter. 

The average reduction for second term rents fixed 
by all the methods provided by the Land Law Acts 
from the commencement of the proceedings to the 31st 
March, 1906, for all Ireland is 19 "7, whereas the 
reduction given in Mayo is only 15’5, no less than 
4'2 under the average for all Ireland, which is a less 
reduction than in any county in the Province of 
Munster, average reduction 18T, the nearest being 
Iipperary, 16'6. A less reduction than in any county 
17 -k *’ rovi " ce °* Connaught, average reduction, 

, ‘ in d less than in any county in the Province of 
»?, average reduction, 16'8, except Kildare, 
mT, King’s, 14- 7, and Meath, 13‘9. A less reduction 
than in any county in the Province of Ulster, average 
reduction, 22 - 7, the nearest being Tyrone, 19-1.. 

herefore, as regards second term rents, it is clearly 
“ by the return of the result of the proceedings 
Tr l J ents bhat Mayo properties rani; fourth in all 
eland, a less reduction in respect of these rents 
having only been given in the Counties Kildare, 14-1, 
King s, 14-7, and Meath, 13‘9, 

' „ n 6_ vvith the same point as to security, 
secondly , I hand in a return* dealing with sales of 
i'-'nan cie s in the county, which will show the extra- 
T ._ nar y b’gh prices given by purchasers. From this 
'•be reasonable inference, that the landlord’s 
' ! s as secure as anything can well be. If his 
i- . u? t ln ™ a year and the tenant’s interest 
the L * , om to £120, is not the security behind 
io gilt-edged ? The tenant is not likely 

an interest so valuable by declining or 
rent' ln ^ t0 suo ' 1 a sma li outgoing as the annual 


« the question of present security, I also 


returnt 


the "iltot as a 8® n t> which are entirely situated in 
annual * congested part of this county, showing the 
of vp.f accrued, number of tenants, and amount 
wnt discharged for the past ten years, and as the 


return will show, the punctual payment, of rent on 
these estates speaks volumes for the integrity of the 
tenants and the excellence of the security. 

I also hand in a return, J taken from Idle Blue Book, 
according to the various rural districts in the county, 
dealing with untenanted lands upon estates over 
which I act as agent, and the owners of these lands 
are perfectly satisfied to dispose of these, together 
with the tenanted lands which they own, provided 
they are given a price which will produce a capital 
sum (plus expenses of sale 4 5 per cent, on the gross 
purchase money) which, when invested at 3i- per cent, 
interest, would produce their present net income. By 
net income I mean the profits of the lands to the 
owners in ordinary cases, after allowing for purely 
estate outgoings, namely, poor rate, head rent, tithe 
rent charge, and other Government charges, together 
with expenses of management, and this considering 
that in selling their untenanted lands they are dis- 
posing not alone of their present net income out of 
such lands, but are also parting with their occupation 
interest, which, although of immense value, they are 
getting nothing for. For instance, they might have 
. sold their occupation interest in these lands creating 
tenancies since the passing of the Land Act, 1881, 
and accepting large sums of money as fines for the 
creation of such tenancies and still retaining their 
present net income. Therefore in being willing to 
sell on the terms mentioned they cannot be considered 
unreasonable. Nor have I referred to the loss of 
proprietorial rights or sentimental loss of prestige. 

If the Department decide to let grass lands acquired 
by them to tenants at a lesser figure than will recoup 
the expenditure in acquiring such lands I have no 
objection, but the State in doing this beneficial work 
must bridge over the difference. See Mr. Stuart’s 
evidence, questions 17630 and 17729, § as to letting 
parcels of land 15 per cent, under a fair rent and that 
he considers them good bargains. The position may 
be thus stated. A landlord receives £100 a year for 
a grass farm, net, after meeting all estate outgoings. 
The State acquires it, and in order to carry out a 
policy of amelioration for the benefit of the poorer 
classes lets it in parcels to occupiers, who pay £80 
a year. Is the landlord 1 , who acquiesces in the policy 
in so tar as lie voluntarily surrenders his grass land, 
to bear the deficit ? Is he to be compensated on the 
basis of an income of £80 a year only? I submit no 
argument based on equitable principles can be adduced 
in favour of such a suggestion. 

Ireland already contributes much more than her share 
of taxation for Imperial purposes, as found by a Royal 
Commission, and I am of opinion and with great 
confidence suggest that the Imperial Exchequer should 
fill the gap in every case where the lands are not re- 
let at a figure sufficient to recoup the Departments. 

I concur in the view expressed by Colonel Saunders 
Knox-Gore in his evidence before the Commission at 
Crossmolina, that the constitution of the Congested 
Districts Board should be altered by vesting in the 
Board power to act from day to day without having 
to resort to the trouble and delay of convening 
meetings, and I approve of the Board and think they 
should be maintained as an independent body and 
that far more money should be placed at their dis- 
posal to enable them to continue the admirable work 
they have done and are at present doing, and I would 
also suggest that the Government should undertake a 
large scheme of arterial drainage in the county, which 
would be of immense importance, and also that the 
sea fisheries on the coast should be .further assisted by 
an extension of the existing railway system and the 
building of other piers for the protection of the fishing 
boats. 


*Sce p. 104. tfiee p. 105. 

T '-co p. 104. § Sec Appendix to the Third Report of the Commission [Cd. 8414, 1907], p. 225, et aeq. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

B Sales of Tenants’ Interests since 1st January, 1882, on Estate i managed by Witness. 



C. — SCHEDULE showing Average Rental compared with Average Yearly Collection over Six 
Estates for Ten Years. 


a. Summary of the Six Estates. 


Average 

Yearly 

Heat. 


1,007 2 
! 1,475 3 


2,340 5 10 
581 2 11 


1,100 12 5 
1,477 17 10 
670 17 5 
171 12 6 
2,344 8 0 


b. No. 1 Estate. 

Arrears dub let- November, 1896, £225 8s. 106. 


Number 

of 

Tenants. 


Total for ten yearB, . . 
Average for each year, 


11,008 4 1 

1,100 12 i 


c. No. 2 Estate. 

ARREARS DUE 1st MAY, 1896, £116 15s. Id. 


Total for ten yaera, . . 
Average for each year, . 


d. No. 3 Estate. 


ARREARS DUE 1st MAY, 1896, £657 7s. 3 6. 

- 

■Number 

of 

Tenants. 

Yeart j 

Rent 

Collected. 

Total for ton years, . . ; 
Average for each year, ' 
\ 

88 ; 

£ s. d. ( 
6,510 12 6 j 
061 1 3 

£ i. 4 
6,708 14 6 
670 17 0 

e. No. 4 Estate. 

ARREARS DUE 1st NOVEMBER. 1896, £81 15 J. 66. 

Total for ten years, . . 1 
Average for each year, 

| 

1,684 7 0 | 
168 8 8 

1,716 5 6 
171 12 6 

/. No. 5 Estate. 

Arrears due 1st May, 1896, £713 17s. 66. 

Total for ten years, . . 
Average for eaoh year, 

- 

23,402 18 5 
2,340 5 10 

23,441 10 3 
2,344 3 0 

J 

ARREARS DUE 

1 . No. 6 ] 

1 1st NOVEJ 

Sstate. , 

1BER. 1896, £250 12s. 96. 

Total for ten years, . . 
Average for each year, 

150 

5,811 9 5 
581 2 11 

5,919 12 U 
691 19 * 
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D. — Untbnanted Lands managed by Witness. 


Rural Distriot of Ballina, 





008 

1 4 

B Ballinrobe, , , 





1,901 

3 24 

}, Belmullet, 





543 

0 1 

,J Castlebar, 





1,620 

1 2 

„ Claremorris, . . 





248 

2 20 

' „ , Killala, 





2,041 

2 2 

„ Swinford, 





734 

0 39 

Total, 





8,323 

3 18 


E. — Record of Holdings sold by Tenants on the Marquis of Sligo’s Estate. 


Cnrateen, 
Doojhmakcon, 
Conig, . • 
Bouvrer, 
ilortaroc .. 
Drammindoo, 


Dmygormsn, 

Knockfelim, 


Comtowick, 
Jlonamore, 
loorbuck, 
Knippaghm re, 
KBIagkoor, 

Fnmice, .. 
Canowbavm, 
KiLlaghoor, 

Ardogommon, 

I'arrowbaun, 

DtRygorman, 

Bunorren, 

Ksemme, .. 

Bunrawer, 

Buarauer, 

LiMatava, 

Kinnadoohy, 

Furnace, .. 

Rotsbeg, .. 

Ronainore, 

"'frygorman, 

FnwkyspricUun, 

Carro»7cevag!', 

Bellakip, 

Fcenunc, 

Killadoon, 


of Tenant 
selling Holding. 


Thomas Browne, 

Pat Gallagher, 

Mary Cornray, . 

Janies Walsh, 

Bridget Devar, 

Martin Hynes, 

Patrick Scott, 

Kate Walsh, . . 

John M'Greal, 

Pat Prendergast, 

Pat and Mary Canon, 
Myles Gibbons, 
Margaret M'Gu nncss, 
Maria Maliey, 

John Egan, . . 
Richard Wheiin, 
William Laing, 
Robert Browne, 
James Murray, 
Thomas Gorman, 
Winfred Cassedy, 
Mary M'Greal, 

James Kilcoync, 

Sarah Maliey, 

Patrick M'Dermott, 
John Maliey, 

James Davidson, 
Anthony Grelian, 
Catherine Walsh, 
PeterlMuIaghy, 

Peter Flanagan, 
Martin Flynn, 
Bridget Brice, 
Thomas Tierney, 
Andrew Stone, 
Patrick Hastings, 
John Gibbous, 

Sarah Hallinan, 
Thomas Mayberry, 
William Ryan, 

B. Maliey, 


Name of Purchaser. 


Hugh Kelly, Cranareen, 
Patrick M'Halc, Emlagh, 


: Michael Quinn, Mount 
Michael Moran, Lodge, 
j Patrick Biggins, Westport| 
Richard Kelly, Sheeroc, 
Margaret Gibbous, .. 
John Kean, Gortaroe, . . 

John Donnellon, Garav- 
lagh. 

Philip Malone, Ueencen, 
Myles Gibbons, Moyliastin| 
Thomas Lennon, West- 
Patrick Moran, Ardmore, 

Daniel Hallinan, Corra- 
towick. 

Michael O’Malley, Castle- 
bar-street. 

Sarah Laing, Toorbuek, 
Mary Wilson, Knappagli- 

Thomas Murray, Bridge- 
street. 

William Flynn, 

John Carrabine, Carrow- 
Thomas Reilly, 

Austin Gannon, Clreggan- 
awaddy. 

Edward Muldoon, Ardo- 
gommon. 

Patrick M'Dermott, Far- 


2 0 
2 23 


nagbt. 
Patrick H 


Hastings, Shop- 
James Scott, Aghany, . . 
Hugh O'Donnell, Delphi, 
Peter _ Mullaghy, Ballin- 


M. Heunelly Prawns, . 

Michael Flyun, Klnna- 
doohy. 

Patrick Brice, Treenbeg, 
John Mulloy, Shop-street, 

Thomas Munster, Beer 
Park East. 

Mary M'Greal, 


Dominick M'Greel, Car- 
rowmoro. 

Austin Kettrick, Derreen, 
T. Atkinson, Bellakip, . . 
A. M'Guire, 


3 23 
0 Id 


5 10 
2 19 


8 0 
3 0 


2 IS 
2 10 
2 10 


Amount 

of 

Purchase. 


70 0 
70 0 
30 0 
SB 0 


Date of Service 
Second Notice 
Land Act, 1881. 

28th March, 1885. 
Do. 

1st April, 1885. 

18th May, 1885. 

17th April, 1885. 
24th Sept., 1885. 

1st April, 1880. 

29th April, 1880. 
12th March, 1880. 
13th May, 1880. 

1st June, 1880. 

22nd July, 1880. 

2nd Sept., 1880. 

8th Oct-, 1880. 

30th October, 1880. 
20th Nov., 1880. 

1st February, 1887. 
17th February, 1887. 
25th February, 1887. 
30th April, 1887. 

[ 2nd May, 1887. 

( 29th Sept., 1887. 
29th Sept., 1887. 

12th December, 1887. 
22nd January, 1888. 
20th May, 1888. 

10th August, 1888. 


10th December, 1888. 
21st February, 1889. 
7th March, 1889. 
14th February, 1889. 
4th April, 1889. 
14th March 1889. 
13th February 1889. 
21st Sept., 1889. 

0th November, 1889. 
29tb November, 1880. 
20th January, 1800. 
3rd March, 1890. 
31st March, 1800. 
28th June, 1800. 
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E, Record of Holdings sold by Tenants on the Marquis op Sligo’s Estate — continued . 


Name 

of ! 

Townl&nd. 

Name 
of Tenant 
selling Holding. 

Name of Purchaser. 

Statute 

Measure. 

Valuation. 

Annual- 

Rent. 

1 

Amount 
of I 

Purchase. 

Date Of Servi* 
Second Notice 
, under 
Land Act, I8y. 

' " ' 

' 


A; n. V. 

£ «. i. 

£ *. d. 

£ 8. d 

"" 

Laghtaughter, 

Patrick Hestoen, 

Michael Gibbons, Creg- 

- 

6 0 0 

7 0‘ 0 

80 0 0 

21st June, i89o. 

Bunrawer, 

Peter Mullaghy, 

Michael Connray, Cashel, 

22 0 0 

7 8 0 


33 8 0 

3rd November, l* 

Tonlegee, . . 

Henry Hawkshaw, 

Phil. M'Guig, Tonlegee, 

- 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

30 0 0 

20th October, lssj 

Boliuli, 

Thomas Gavan, 

M. Freehlll, Bolieh, 

33 1 IS 

8 0 0 

9 5 0 

35 0 0 

15th November,]*. 

Kuockranny, 

P. M'Donnell, 

Austin M'Guig, High- 

7 2 28 

5 10 0 

6 0 0 

60 0 0 

1890. 


James Walsh, 

Patrick HaUinan, West- 

— 

3 15 0 



1891. 

Do., 

Pat HaUinan, 

M. ^Hastings, 

- 

3 15 0 

3 16 0 

42 10 0 

1891. 

Bunrawer, 

Michael Walsh, 

Richard Walsh, Moy- 

■ “ 

7 8 0 

8 8 0 

37 0 0 

1891. 

Carrownalorgan, . . 

B. Naughton, 

Patrick Langan, Carron- 





1891. 

Moyliantin, 

Richard. Walsh, 

J. Prendergast, Moylias- 

— 

6 15 0 

7 12 0 

57 10 0 

1891. 

Ardogommon, 

M. A. Curley, 

J. Reiily, Cooloughra, . . 

2 2 0 

2 15 0 

2 10 0 

41 5 0 

1891. 

Roemore, 

Martin Sheridan, 

Maria Savelle, Roemore, 

13 1 0 

8 0 0 

6 0 0 

30 0 0 

1891. 

Roonagh, 

A. Grehan, . . 

Patrick Needliam, Roon- 
agh. 

Myles King, Delphi, . . 

12 0 

0 5 0 

0 12 0 

30 0 0 

1891. 

Feenune, - . . 

A. Grehan, . . 

2 0 0 

15 0 

1 10 0 

35 0 0 

1889. 

Clooncarrabaun, 

Michael M'Donnell, 

Walter Burke, Louisburgh 

14 0 0 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 

90 0 0 

1891. 

Carrowreevagh, 

Dominick M'Greal, 

Sarah HaUinan, Carrow- 
reevagh. 

M. Prendergast, Aghany, 

— 

3 18 0 

4 0 0 

30 0 0 

1891. 

Clooncarrabaun, 

Jeremiah M'Evilly, 

3 3 30 

12 10 0 

7 0 4 

60 0 0 

1890. 

Garravlagh, 

Martin Walsh, 

Thomas Sweeny, Garrav- 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

27 10 0 

1890. 

Xnockranny 

John Waldron, 

James Hawksliaw, 




~ 


Killadangan, 

Winifred Halley, 

Honor Heraghty, Claddy, 

2 0 23 

1 12 0 

2 0 0 

35 0 0 

1891. 

Roemore, 

Martin Sheridan, 

Maria LaveUe, Roemore, 

18 1 0 

8 0 0 

6 0 0 

30 0 0 

1891. 

Kuockranny, 

Anne Morren, 

Patrick Durkan, Westpor 

8 1 39 

5 0 0 

5 10 0 

85 0 0 

1892. 

KiUadoon, 

M. Halley, 3 . . 

John Needham, Cross, . . 

12 0 0 

4 13 0 

5 0 0 

40 0 0 

1891. 

Carrowniskey, 

Thomas Malley, 

John O’Donnell, Roonagh 

1 1 0 

10 0 

10 0 

13 0 0 

1892. 

Cloonagh, 

Patrick Connell, 

W. Gahan, Peterswell, . . 

6 3 39 

2 0 0 

2 5 0 

20 0 0 

— 

Brackloon, 

Patrick Connell, 

W. Gahan, Peterswell, . . 

5 3 8 

3 10 0 

3 15 0 

— 

1892. 

Clooncarrabaun, 

Mary M'Girr, 

Simon Reilly, Srelas- 

3 2 5 

— 

S 4 6 

50 0 0 

' 1892. 

Sheeroe, . . 

Robert Talbot, 

W. Horkan, JameB-street, 

55 1 3 

21 0 0 

25 0 0 

190 0 0 

1892, 

Orremrec, 

James M'Donnell, 

M. O’Donnell, Knappagh- 

18 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 5 0 

20 0 0 

1891 

Cloonmonad, 

Maria Reid, . . 

B. GUI, The Quay, 

3 2 27 

2 5 0 

4 5 0 

65 0 0 

— 

Tonranny, 

P. Heraglity, 

James M'Greal, Alta- 

14 0 16 

5 5 0 

6 0 0 

40 0 0 

1892 

Rossbeg, 

John Meade, 

R. O’DonneU, Bridge-st., 

'200 

3 10 0 

3 3 0 



Aghany, . . 

J. Flanagan, 

P. M'EvUy, Aghany, . . 

10 0 

16 0 

1 7 6 

15 0 0 

1898. 

Carrowbaun, 

Hugh Nealis, 

Ed. King, Peter-street, 

19 0 7 

9 10 0 

11 0 0 

160 0 0 

1893. 

Knappaghmanagh, 

B. Kelly 

James M'Guire, Kinanagh 

- 

5 0 0 

5 15 0 

18 0 0 

1893, 

Tonranny, 

James M'Greal, 

Jolm Clampett, AcaU, . . 

14 0 16 

5 5 0 

6 0 0 

44 10 0 

1893. 

Xillaghoor, 

Thomas Reidy, 

EHen Reidy, Altamont- 

3 2 16 

2 10 0 

3 0 0 

20 0 0 

1893. 

Bolioh, 

Mary Berry, . . 

Mary Walsh, Boheli, . . 

— 

2 15 0 

3 0 0 

20 0 0 

1893. 

Srahreevngh, 

James Scott, 

Patrick Scott, Aghany, 

— 

19 15 0 

24 0 0 

80 0 0 

1893. 

Toorbuck, 

Pat Reynolds, 

J. Kenny, Mount Browne, 

16 0 0 

7 5 0 

6 0 0 

120 0 0 

1893 

Orremrec, 

Michael O'Donnell, 

J. Keama, Glynsk, 

11 1 0 

3 12 0 

5 5 0 

25 0 0 

1894. 

Bunrawcr, 

Richard Walsh. 

Michael Connray, Cashcll, 

25 0 0 

7 8 0 

8 8 0 

20 0 0 

1894. 

Tobberrooaun, 

Mary M'Donnell, 

Patrick Ryder, Tobberroo 

- 

6 5 0 

5 10 0 

39 10 0 


Buckfleld, 

Mary Cleary, . . 

Patrick Flemming, Buck- 

14 3 7 

7 0 0 

9 0 0 

50 0 0 

1894. 

Dcrrygormall, 

Mary Kirby, . . 

J. M'Greal, Bridge-street, 

6 0 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 

20 0 0 

1894. 

Orrcmree, 

Michael Freeliill, 

Pat Heraghty, Teerna- 

33 1 13 

4 10 0 

5 6 8 

16 0 0 


Derry gorman, 

Bridget Bourke, 

Thomas Quinn, Westpor 

12 0 0 

6 7 0 

7 6 0 

45 8 9 

1894. 

Knockadrum, 

Reps. John Christopher, 




15 0 0 

200 0 0 


Derrygorman, 

John M'Greal, 

nagh. 

J. M'Greal, junr., West- 

6 0 0 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 

- 

1894. 

Drummlndoo and 

Robert Talbot, senior, 

WilViam Talbot, Westpor 

14 0 0 

14 15 0 

24 0 0 

25 0 0 

1894. 

Drummlndoo, 

George Wilson, 

James Walsh, Castlebar- 

2 2 15 

3 15 0 

4 0 0 

70 0 0 

” 

Cloonkeen, 

George Mayberry, 

J ohn Greally, Carrow- 

20 0 0 

18 0 0 

7 12 0 

100 0 0 

1895. 

Carrowbaun, 

Bridget, rep. Pat Bourke, 

Tliomas Keane, Moy- 

3 3 23 

2 15 0 

2 13 0 

SO 0 0 

1896. 

lanmore, 

Daniel HaUinan, 

Pat M'Ging, Westport, 

24 1 35 

5 10 0 

6 10 0 

24 0 0 

1895. 

Killadangan 

James Corcoran, 

Micliael O'Malley, Cul- 

20 1 26 

9 0 0 

10 10 0 

100 0 0 


D »„ 

, William Gahan, 

leen. 

5 3 8 

3 10 0 

_3 15 0 

— 
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E. — Record: of Holdings sold by Tenants on the Marquis of Sligo’s Estate — continued . 


— 








KftTTlB 

Name 

Name of Purchaser. 

^Area 

v i n 

Annual 

Amount 

Second Notice 
under 

Land Act, 1881. 

°I 

Townlana- 

selling Holding. 

Measure. 


Rent, 

Purchase. 

■ 



A. It. P. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. i. 

£ s. d. 






5 3 39 

2 0 0 

2 5 0 





CI00M1 - • 

Patrick Jordan, 







Boonahi 







GuitTlagli, 

John Mannion, 

Michael O’Gara, 


S 10 0 



1896 

Formoyle, 

Mary Jordan, 

Michael Malley, 

21 0 0 

4 18 0 

4 0 0 

30 0 0 

1896. 


Sarah Hopkins, 

Myles Stanton, 

7 3 28 . 

5 0 0 

6 10 0 

ICO 0 0 


Kligli. • • 

James M’Ging, 

Patrick Gavan, 

71 2 19 

11 15 0 

14 0 0 

100 0 0 

1896. 


Bridget Langan rep. Bart. 

Langan, deceased. 
Patrick M'Dermott, . . 


— 



— 

— 

Cirrowbawii, 

Richard Gibbous, 

3 2 3 

1 15 0 

2 10 0 

100 0 0 

1806. 

fasliensheeaua, ' • • 

John Gibbons, Pat Gib- 

Hugh Fei^han, 

122 1 32 

37 10 0 

40 0 0 

75 0 0 



bons, in co. 







M 

Hep. Bart. Langan, deed. 
— Bridget Langan 

John Langan, 

- 

3 10 0 

4 0 0 

45 0 0 

1896. 

Cooghmackeon, 

(widow). 
Michael Toole, 

Thaddeus O'Mallev 

15 0 15 

5 10 0 

0 5 0 

00 0 0 

1890. 

Dooghmackeon, 

Mary Tiernan (widow), 

Michael Tiernan. 

31 1 15 

8 8 0 

9 10 0 



Italian, 

Eep. John H' Go wan, viz., 

— 

20 0 0 

7 5 0 

6 0 0 

— 


Xillaghoor, 

Admor. ot James Dennis- 

Edward King, 



18 0 0 

430 0 0 



Do., 

Alfred H. Boswall, 





lt>9/. 

flT »h.wn, 

Elizabeth Quigley, 

Peter J. Kelly, Octagon, 

14 3 20 

11 5 0 

12 0 0 

240 0 0 

1897. 

farrowbawn, 

Philip Foy, .. 

Michael O’Malley, 

13 1 7 

5 6 0 

6 0 0 

160 0 0 

1897. 


Thomas O'Neill, 

John Moran, 

15 2 12 

0 8 0 

4 8 0 

70 0 0 

1897. 

Carrowrecvagli, 

Mary Gildea, 

— 

56 3 0 

7 0 0 

6 5 0 

- 

1897. 

Cirrowreevagh, 

Sarah Hallinan, 

Mary Hoban, 

9 0 * 

3 18 0 

4 0 0 

35 0 0 



Martin Malley (in co. with 

John Gibbons, 

— 

6 10 0 

8 5 0 

60 0 0 


lonraore, 

Catherine Berry). 
Patrick M'Ging, 

A. Kerrigan, 

- 

5 10 0 

6 10 0 

30 0 0 

No Second Notice 

Kuockyspoukane, . . 

Maria Gooavan, 

Rev. J. O’Toole, 

22 0 0 

8 15 0 

7 18 6 

140 0 0 


Letler'jrock, 

John Berry and Michael 
Grady reps, of Mary 
Coavon, deceased. 
Eliza Ormsby, 

Michael Cannon, 

— 

8 0 0 

9 5 0 



Carrownalorgan, . . 

Randall M’Donnell, 

8 2 18 

3 15 0 

8 15 0 

50 0 0 

1898. 

Tnraeynimceltoguc, 
and Brackloon, 
Dnunmindoo, 

Patrick Heraglity, 

Thomas Nestor, 

17 3 37 

3 1 0 

3 15 0 



John Breheny, 

— 

6 8 5 

2 15 0 

3 10 0 

20 0 0 

1898. 

Draramindoo, 

Ellen Nugent, 

Michael Ring, 

31 0 1 

7 15 0 

9 0 0 


1898. 

giAahag, 

Honor Hopkins, 

— 

8 2 14 

4 10 0 

5 0 0 



Dertyilfa, 


Patrick Lydon, 

108 1 0 

3 15 0 

3 18 0 

62 10 0 






3 10 0 



Bimowen, 

Edward Kerrigan, 


a 0 3_ 

a ro u 



Clxmmonad, 

John Henehan, 

Bridget Gill, 

2 10 

2 5 0 



1898. 

beerpark East, 

Delia J. Moran, 

— 

4 0 31 

0 15 0 




Killadang&n, 


— 

2 0 0 

1 15 0 


— 


(.'irrowbaun, 

Edward Murray, rep. 

John M'Kenna, 

1 1 20 

0 18 0 

1 10 0 

25 0 0 


Killaghoor, 

Reps. Marla Conway, de- 

— 

11 0 0 





CuHacoon, 

James Alfred Glrr M'Hale, 

W tlt3t H jns’.i , 

83 0 0 

21 0 0 


> 0 0 


Killadangan, 

Honor Heraghty, 

Alfred Simmons, 

— 

1 15 0 



X8»e. 

Cowell or ForkSeld,.. 

W. R. Hawkahaw, 

— 

62 0 0 

24 0 0 




Killaghoor, 


James King, Octagon, 

19 1 16 

18 10 0 

20 0 0 


1699. 

latunore. 


Westport. 

28 1 2 

6 8 0 

9 18 0 


— 

Feenune, 

James Kelly). 
Myles King, . . 

David J; Gibbons, 

3 1 11 
17 3 37 

2 10 0 

1 10 0 

80 0 0 

1899. 

Tawnoynaraeltogue 
and Brackloon. 

Thomas Nestor, 

Patrick Heraghty, rep. 
Anne Heraghty. 

,i 1 0 


40 0 0 



25 0 0 

6 0 D 



Carrowcloggan, 

Thomas F. M'Donncll, . . 

daugh South. 
Patrick Morrisson, 

28 3 34 

13 10 0 

14 0 0 

225 0 0 

1899. 

Uahanagh, 

John Burke, 

Walter Joyce, 

— 

11 10 0 

17 0 0 



Clogher, .. 

Thady Mooney, 

— 

- 

“ • 




Forldleld or Gowel, 


Thomas Heraty, 

62 0 0 



9a 0 0 


Koockyiprlckaun. .. 

Rev. J. O'Toole, 

Names of Mortgagees : — 

18 0 0 

8 5 0 

S 17 6 

550 0 0 
Mortgage. 




Sister Margt. Turner, 
Sister Josephine Gaf- 





1901. 

L-Uetbraclc, 


Michaei Malley, 

121 3 8. 

9 5 0 

9 2 0 



Freehill and Anthony 







killaghoor, 


Michael Shaughnessy, 

2 2 5 

2 5 0 

2 11 6 


mvu. 



Derrygarve. t 

1 




— 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

E. Record of Holdings sold by Tenants on the Marquis c f Sligo’s Estatb- continued . 


r 

of Tenant 
selling Holding. 




Annual 


"® at e ol ^ 

of 

Townland. 

Name of Purchaser. 

Statute 

Measure. 

Valuation. 

Rent. 

of 

Purchase. 

Second Notit, 
under 

Land Act, 188], 



i 

A R. P. 

£ s. i. 

£ s. A. 

£ s. A. 

' 

KiUag'coor, 

T. Conway and P. Reilly, 

Mary Conway purchased 


— 

12 8 0 

- 



Mary Connelly, 

way in holding. | 

Miss Marla M'Loughlin, i 

8 0 7 

6 5 0 

5 9 0 

100 0 0 

1901. 


Catherine Navin and Mary 

— 

221 0 38 




■ 

Carrowkcel, 


Neal O’Donnell, Mul- 

47 0 38 

82 0 0 



1001. 

Meadam. 


22 0 7 

12 0 0 

10 10 0 



Killadangan, 

Thomas Gannon, 


33 0 0 


Knappaghbeg, 

John Moran, Michael Car- 
roll, and Austin Bren- 

— 




1900. 

Clogher, . . 

Pat Mulroe, , . 

— 




“ 

— 


Joseph Crawford, 

Patrick Moran (CarroU), 

10 0 




1901. 

Clerhaun, 
Rosbeg, . . 

Do., 

Honorla Hopkins, 

Thaddeus Walsh, West- 
port, publican. 
Patrick Hopkins, 

17 0 0 
8 2 14 

4 10 0 
4 10 0 

5 4 0 

75 0 0 

1901. 

No Notice send. 

Crott Mountain, ’ .. 

Peter Gibbons, 

— 

825 2 25 

4 7 0 

4 0 0 


— 

Formoyle, 

Thomas Lipons, 

Redmond Lyons, 

60 0 0 

5 2 0 



1001. 

Knockmoyle, 

Andrew Aitken, 

Walter M’Nally, 

04 1 10 

31 0 0 

24 18 6 

40 0 0 

1902. 


Anne Gill (widow), rep. 

Anthony Flynn, 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 11 0 

16 0 0 

1002. 

Cloonskill, 

Henry GUI, deed. 
Mary Lyon3, 

— 

11 8 7 

6 10 0 

4 18 0 


— 

Clooncarrabaun, T • • 

John Toole (Long-street, 

WilUam Gibbons, 

2 0 20 

0 15 0 

1 14 6 


1902, 

Kilsallagh Lower,".. 

Thomas Gannon, 

Patrick Gannon, 

17 3 10 

4 10 

3 7 0 

80 0 0 

Deed of AssignmtK 








1902, Consent a- 
dorsedbyMr.Posd 
13th 8ept, ISfi, 
produced in office bj 
Mr. Garvey, Solr 








Westport. 

Bunowen, 

Margaret Grady (widow), 

Patrick Morrisson, 

2 1 27 

10 0 




Long-st., Louisburgh. 


5 1 14 





Brackloon, 

James Acton, 

— 

u is u 

1 J u 



Do., 

Do 

— 

34 0 27 

6 15 0 

6 10 0 


— 

Moyhasten, 

James Moran, 

Michael Reilly, 

54 1 10 

26 0 0 

27 1 6 

565 0 0 

1903. 

Rossbeg, . . 

Catherine Hopkins, 

Patrick M’Bride, 

9 0 36 

2 15 0 

3 18 0 

25 0 0 

1902. 

Brackloon, 

James Acton, 

Marguis of Sligo, 

5 1 14 

0 18 0 

15 0 

30 0 0 

1003. 

Knockmoyle, 

Walter M'Nally, 

— 

94 1 16 

31 0 0 

24 18 6 


— 

Ardagommon, 

Mary O’Toole, Westport- 

John M’NaUy, Cappagh- 

16 1 2 

8 10 0 

10 2 0 

— 

1903. 


TouMer.^Philadelpliia 







I-tssatava, 

Thomas Fleming, 

Michael Flannery, 

3 2 0 

10 0 

10 0 

40 0 0 

1904 

Bunowen, 

Walter M’Evllley, 

Rev. J. O’Toole, P.P., 

7 1 12 

2 17 0 

3 8 6 

800 0 0 

No Second Mi 

Do., 

Do., .. 

— 

11 0 18 

5 10 0 

4 19 0 

— 

Do. 

Clooncarrabaun, 

John Hastings, Long- 
street, Louisburgh. 

James J. Melpirr. O.B.S., 
Louisburgh. 

0 2 0 

0 10 0 

10 0 

23 0 0 

1904. 

Bunowen, 

James Sweeny, 

John Walsh, Bridge-st., 
Westport. 

Do., 





1004. 

Clooncarrabaun, 

Do., 

1 0 38 

0 10 0 

10 0 

25 0 0 

1004. 

I-lssatava, 

Patrick FarreU, 

Martin Lawless, 

5 2 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

100 0 0 

1004. . 

C'arrownalargan, 

Joseph Moran, 

— 

8 3 5 

4 12 0 

4 10 0 

— 

— 

Cordaragli South, . 

Francis Mulhollani, 

— 

429 3 33 

22 10 0 

22 0 0 

— 

— 

LankUl, . . 

Mary Murphy, 

Thomas Reidy, 

12 0 

15 0 

1 12 0 

12 0 0 

1004. 


Mary Greely, rep. of John 




8 2 6 

215 0 0 

1904. 

Carrownalorgan, 

Greely, deceased. 
Joseph W. Moran, 

James Lovelock Hennesa 

1 8 3 35 

4 12 0 

4 10 0 

157 10 0 

1004. 

Mooneen, 

James M'Donagh, deed., 

Honoria Henaghen, . . 

13 1 25 

3 IS O 

4 0 0 

85 0 0 

1905. 








1005. 

Bolieli, 

James Acton, 

Robert Mayberry, 

6 16 

8 15 0 

4 7 0 


Brackloon, 

Do 

Margaret Costello, 

34 0 27 

6 15 0 

6 10 0 

90 0 0 


Knockranny, 

Michael J. Durkan, 

Peter Tunny, 

8 1 39 

5 0 0 

4 15 0 

120 0 0 


Drummindoo, 

Do., .. 

Patrick Reynolds, 

8 2 IS 

5 15 0 

7 5 0 

00 0 0 


Knappaghmorc, 

Mary Wilson, 

WiUIam John CoateUo, 

41 2 13 

5 3 0 

5 4 0 

150 0 0 


Carrowbawn, 

Thomas Grady, 

Thomas Hoban, 

5 3 10 

4 10 0 

4 9 6 

130 0 0 


Cordarragli West, . 

Francis Mulholland, . 

Michael Stanton, 

2 2 21 

0 12 0 

10 6 

6 0 0 


Cloonskill, 



18 0 0 



— 




1 bonii non of Anthony 




49 10 0 

1005. 


Banogues, 

i Patrick Stanton, rep. o 
i James Stanton, 

j John Walsh, Brldge-st. 

Michael Toole, 

10 0 0 

10 10 0 

9 10 0 

Clooncarrabaun, 

— 

1 0 28 

0 10 0 

10 0 

— 


Bunowen, 

Do., . . 

James Gibbons, Agbany 

7 0 82 

3 15 0 

3 16 

140 0 0 


Carrowbawn, 

| Patrick Geraghty (J. C 


6 3 26 



235 0 0 



| Garvey for personal 

Westport. 
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E. — Beoob ) of Holdings sold by Tenants on the Marquis op Sligo’s Estate — continued . Appmdr 


— 







Date ot Service 

Name 




iinuu.1 



Townland. 

selling Holding. 


Measure. 


Rent. 

Purchaser. 

Land Act, 1881 




a. n. r. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

U s. d. 



John Malley, 

John Kilcoyne, 

14 0 0 

8 7 0 

5 3 0 

140 0 0 

1900. 

Ardmore. 

Patrick Moran (Clerbaun), 

Austin Burke, 

14 2 0 

8 0 0 

8 6 6 

207 10 0 

1906. 

Patrick M'Namara, 

Jane Foy, 

11 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 8 6 

- 

Nomination of Notice. 

Dtfrj-klHo"'. 

Hugh Tunny, 

Anne Tunny, 

Unascertaine 

28 IS 0 

27 10 0 

r- 

Do. 


Val. O’Donnell (Mulranny) 

John Murray, 


— 



— 

Coshensheaun, 

Norah Gibbons, 

— 


- 

- 

~ 

— 


Myles Gibbons, 

Norah Gibbons, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nominating. 

Can ivrbaun, 

Rep. Bridget Mooney, per 


14 2 38 

10 5 0 

10 7 0 

— 

— 

Boheli, ■ • 

Patrick Walsh, 

Francis B. Murphy, 

Held with oth 



— 


CnsliensMaun, 

Norah Gibbons, 

Reilly, . . 




— 


Lnmwre, 

Catherine Moran, 

— 

14 0 0 

6 8 0 


— 

— 

Moaw Sortli, 

Catherine Naughton, . . 

— 

17 0 0 

4 14 0 




A<kiUanne, 

Heeneen, 

Bridget, rep. of Anthony 
Flynn, deceased. 

Julia Heraghty, 

Anne Kirby, 
John Scott, .. 

3 0 0 
10 2 27 

1 15 0 
11 5 0 

1 11 0 
9 19 6 

155 0 0 

1908. 

(Koncen, 

Mary Feerock, 

— 

0 3 22 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

— 

— 

Bimrawer, 

Michael Conway, 

Martin Conway, 

20 1 17 

7 8 0 

7 10 0 

Love and 

1906. 

Cirrowbawn, 

Bridget Mooney, 

Margaret M’Glng, 

14 2 38 

10 5 0 

10 7 0 

280 0 0 


Formojle, 

Margaret Malley, 

John Genning3, 

27 0 36 

4 8 0 

3 11 8 

115 0 0 

1907. 

Ajhagower, 

Francis Mulholland, . . 


2 3 10 

2 9 0 

1 12 0 

— 

— 

UiaUva, 

Martin Lawless, rep. and 

Michael Lawless, 

5 2 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 




Lawless. 
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Document put in ty Mr. A. C. Laemhue in connection with the evidence given by him before 
* the Commission. 


NOTES ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


In dealing with the important amd complex 
problem of “ Congestion ” in 'Connaught, I base my 
statements on personal knowledge of facts as exist- 
ing, chiefly on the estate of the Earl of Lucan in 
Mayo, with which I Lave been connected for over 
forty years, and which may be considered as an 
eminently typical example of the entire subject, 
embracing as it does congested and non- congested 
areas, “ un tenanted land,” land running by the sea, 
with a few islands in Clew Bay. 

Within the last eight years the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has purchased, and to some extent 
dealt with, a large portion of the Lucan Estate, 
which may therefore be considered a more or less 
complete “ object lesson ” for the consideration of 
the Commission appointed to enquire into and re- 
port upon the subject. 


A “Congested District ” — What is it? 

It is almost beyond the “wit of man ” to give a 
clear definition of this much-debated term ; but, for 
my purpose, I shall take it as a district unable, one 
year with another, to maintain its population in a 
fair condition, under a -moderate, or even low, 
standard of comfort, without assistance from ex- 
ternal sources. 

A glance at the Ordnance Maps issued about the 
year 1840 will show that even then the greater part 
of Mayo was in a highly congested state, an evil 
which became more aocentuated during the following 
years, until the criash came, when, as in a moment, 
the staple food of the peasantry was swept away, 
famine, with all its attendant horrors, descended 
upon the land, and as each succeeding year brought 
a return of the dreaded blight, the situation became 
more and more hopeless, so that, having no reserves 
to fall hack upon when the earth 1 ' ceased to yield its 
increase,” the peasant farmers had to go. 

It were idle now to debate the question whether 
the Government or the landlords, or both combined, 
might not have retained a larger number of these 
peasant farmers in the hope of better times. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the landlords 
were, comparatively, in as 'bad 1 a plight as the 
tenants, with ruin staring them in the face. Num- 
bers of them were wiped out; and a still greater 
number were reduced to the greatest straits. Under 
the maleficent working of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, estates that, with care and patience, would 
have proved perfectly solvent, were thrown on the 
•market, generally in sections, and were purchased 
as a speculation by parties in no way connected with 
land, entirely ignorant of agriculture, and without 
any sympathy for the struggling farmer. Those land- 
lords who were able to save their estates had to 
sacrifice enormous sums; and it is more than could 
be expected of human nature that they should not 
adopt means, even if harsh, to prevent a recurrence 
of a similar disaster. 

The outcome of all was that thousands left or were 
removed from their miserable holdings, which, chiefly 
by the outlay of money borrowed by the landlords 
under various Land Improvement and Drainage Acts, 
were improved, drained, fenced, and gradually turned 
into grazing farms. These -became increasingly 
valuable owing to the enhanced prices for meat, 
wool, and kindred articles, the result, to a great ex- 
twit, of the Crimean War and the subsequent Civil 
War in America, combined with the impetus given 
to commerce in general -by the beneficial operation of 

Free Trade.” 

To return to congestion, in the latter end of the 
eighteenth century and in the opening years of the 


nineteenth, it was customary for landlords to let 
large parcels of land to several tenants who held in 
common and divided the tillage land as best suited 
their wants for the time being. The tenancy was 
usually a lease for three lives, without, unfortunately, 
any clause restricting sub-division. As sons grew up 
and married they were given portions of the holding, 
getting a bit of the good and a bit of the bad, with 
the result that in a very few years the land becaip 
an agricultural patchwork, which, under a veiy 
primitive methbd of farming, year by year proved 
less productive ; while the number of families to be 
supported was doubled, trebled, or quadrupled, as 
the case might be. In these circumstances it is 
evident that when the potato failed all were involved 
in a common irretrievable ruin. 

It may be of interest at this point to note that 
the tenants who suffered least -and came best ont of 
the struggle were those living in wild and mountain 
districts ; while holding under the same conditions of 
tenure, they were not so entirely dependent on 
tillage, having considerable numbers of sheep, cattle, 
and goats, which enabled them to hold on till the 
worst was over. They, too, held their land in com- 
mon, or “rundale,” and, forgetting, or not taking 
warning from the past, have continued, perhaps to 
a lesser extent, to portion their sons and daughters 
out of an originally limited holding ; so that, to all 
intents and purposes, they have ceased to be farmers, 
and now depend largely on migratory labour to en- 
able them to p.ay their rents and live in any approach 
to comfort. 

On this point I entirely fail to see the hardship 
said to he involved in the necessity of young men 
going to England or Scotland to work in the harvest 
fields or in other ways to supplement the income 
derived from the home earnings. My chief regret is 
that, on their return to Ireland each autumn, they 
appear to have left behind their habits of steady in- 
dustry while failing entirely to profit by the oppor- 
tunities they have had of seeing the result of the 
most profitable systems of farming in all its 
branches. 

For some time after the passing, of the Land Act 
of 1870 — which, in addition to penalising capricious 
eviction, secured' the tenant in the value of his im- 
provements — there was in some districts marked 
advance in the methods employed' in the cultivation 
of small farms: the land was better tilled and 
cropped, to some extent, on a system of rotation; 
the cottages were kept cleaner ; and altogether there 
w-as a -greater air of comfort, if not prosperity, than 
had. previously existed. This progress continued 
during the succeeding years, until the failure of the 
potato once more proved fatal to the hopes of small 
farmers, coincident as it w.as with the rapid decline 
in the value both of agricultural produce and a" 
classes of live stock, more especially pigs- A 
violent agrarian agitation, coupled with the more or 
less demoralising effects of the institution of relief 
works on an extensive scale tended to divert the 
minds of the farmers from that constant attention 
to their holdings so necessary for success. The Land 
Act of 1881, while it completely revolutionised the 
relations between landlord and tenant, has not 
proved the incentive to progress that one would have 
hoped from so far-reaching a measure. The entire 
country became a sea of litigation ; and during the 
period, sometimes running into years, that elapsed 
-between the service of an originating notice and the 
final fixing of the judicial rent, the tenant did not 
consider it to his interest to improve, or, indeed, to 
maintain the condition of his holding. 
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... + w e has been a steady, if sbw, upward 
st £’ f? the status of the small farmer ; he and 
mov ??;iv are better, at least more expensively fed 
Sed; his cottage and surroundings are un- 
3J' d show a greater regard for sanitary 

derations. There is frequently a flower patdh 
™ or a few window boxes supply a touch of 

f ’ This may be considered the result of 
^ ou „ r : influence. Unfortunately, the management 

?Se Lm has not similarly progressed. Practi- 
11 ? nothing is done during winter; stubbles are 
S turned up till spring ; drains are not opened ; 

rubbish are not cleared off or destroyed , 
rtat each year the land is called on to support two 
“ ^ ora of which, at any rate, reaches maturity, 
to be hoped that a new era is about to open up, 
that (practical education, in the widest sense of 
term will place the tiller of the soil in .a position 
COT6 '•with the many difficulties incident to his 
position, and to make the most of his holding, be it 

*1? must, however, ibe borne in mind that tillage 
alone cannot support an average family ; it must be 
supplemented by either live stock or external em- 
ployment. The “ gintleman that pays ' the rint ” 
hears nearly as important a part in the domestic 
economy as he did half a century ago, and has, after 
a temporary set-hack, proved the sole successful op- 
ponent to the demon of free importation. 

The small farmer has been fortunate in suffering 
comparatively little from the great fall in the price 
of live stock during the last quarter of a century ; 
while the improvement in the quality of both his 
cattle and sheep has more than made up for the re- 
duction in value. The source of income most affected 
is the sale of oats, the price of which has dropped 
nearly 50 per cent. ; it is only where used as food, 
either by the family or the live stock, that it at all 
nays the grower. To sum up as to the present posi- 
tion of the small farmer, I believe it is infinitely 
better than at any time prior to 1870. Rents have 
been reduced from thirty to forty per cent. ; large 
•contributions towards local taxation are paid out of 
Imperial funds ; there are absolutely fixity of tenure 
ana right of free sale ; while the introduction of 
■spraying has placed within the reach of every tiller 
of the soil at a trifling cost the means of almost cer- 
tain immunity from the attacks of the “blight,” 
which has so often proved fatal to the only crop that 
amply repays the cost iandi labour of cultivation— 
at any rate, in this county and under existing condi- 
tions. 

To go hack to the “bad times,” as I have stated, 
large areas were turned into grazing farms, but only 
by degrees, as, for a considerable period, agriculture 
was largely carried on by landlords and residential 
fanners, who, even after paying liberally for 
management, had still a good margin of profit. As 
time went on, the price for corn fell ; while cost of 
production increased ; so that every year saw land 
going out of cultivation and grazing pure and simple 
became the staple industry of the country For 
some twenty years all went well ; and fortunes, even, 
w-ere realised from very small beginnings. Then the 
turn oame ; and of recent years it has been a struggle 
to do much more than make ends meet. 

Verily the “grazier” has fallen upon evil days, 
and 1 from being a “ power in the land,” there is 
none now “so poor as to do him reverence.” Press 
and platform unite in denouncing him as the almost 
inhuman foe to Irish progress ; he is held up to 
public scorn and opprobrium ; he and his family are 
to be as “pariahs” amongst their fellows; in a 
■word, his life is to be made a burden to him. 

I'ow, what is the average grazier? He is a man 
of the “people,” mixing with them, dealing with 
them, attending their places of worship, his children 
8 0ln g to the same school as theirs, a man hitherto 
looked up to as an authority to be run to in any 
trouble or difficulty connected with farm or stock — a 
veritable "friend in need.” He cultivates as much 
tend as he requires and can afford to pay high wages 
tor, and makes as much hay, very often when the sun 
< oes not shine, as he can find labourers to save. If 
® has raised himself to a position of comfort, or 
n?? ..hence, it has (been by the possession of the 
qualities necessary for success in any walk of life. 

workers he is the hardest. Early and late, 
framer and winter, ' ‘ ' " * ’ ’ 


Mows n 


, fair weather or foul, 

i«st, and is, withal, a cheery , hearty Irish- 


man, equally ready to “face his enemy or hack his appendix HX 
friend.” Is he to 'he “ wiped out ” ? and on what — 
terms? Are “compulsory powers” to he granted 
to the Congested 'Districts Board or any other body to 
deal with the question? 

“ Compulsion ” is an ugly word where applied to 
the ordinary affairs of life, and to have any 
semblance of equity should be applied all round. 

It is often said that land is taken compulsorily for 
railways or other public works. True; but how 
trifling is the injury done to any individual! and 
how amply are they compensated' ! If anything like 
similar terms are offered' to graziers, there should 
not be much difficulty in dealing with them. 

With, the general objects and desires of the Con- 
gested Districts Board 1 am in entire sympathy ; and 
I may claim that the Earl of Lucan has .acted as a 
pioneer to the Board in Sfiayo and on very similar 
lines. In 1889 and the few following years, under 
his lordship’s instructions, I divided up large areas 
into about one hundred and forty portions, forming 
either farms of about fifteen acres with mountain 
grazing, or additions to small holdings adjoining. 

I also broke up the “'Co.” holdings, of which a 
great portion of the estate consisted, making each 
occupier a separate tenant. 

From a landlord’s or agent’s point of view, the re- 
sult of this latter step was not satisfactory Not 
only was the clerical work much increased, but the 
collection of rents, strange as it may appear, became 
much more troublesome and difficult, necessitating 
more frequent recourse to legal proceedings, which, 
while usually successful, did not tend to improve 
relations between the parties. The rents on the 
holdings carved out of “ untenanted land” have 
been fairly well paid ; but, as with the general body 
of tenants, the old desire to be “clear in the office” 
has ceased to have a leading position in the pro- 
gramme for the year. This is not surprising; but 
with the decay of “ ancient traditions” it is to me 
a matter for regret that those who held these tradi- 
tions — viz., the “ old people ” — have ceased to retain 
the supreme position in the household, whose policy is 
now in a great measure governed by the younger 
members. As yet I have not observed any beneficial 
effects following the change. 

Up to recent years, on the death of the “ head of 
the house,” his widow, by an “ unwritten la.w,” took 
bis position, was looked up to and) obeyed in every- 
thing connected with the house and farm manage- 
ment, even exercising the right of arranging marriage 
settlements and deciding on the “ portions ” to be 
given to daughters or younger sons. Now it is fre- 
quently the custom for the eldest son, when ho 
marries, to get the holding forthwith into his 'own 
'hands, he undertaking to support his parents during 
their lives in a manner suitable to their position. 

This very often creates friction, and, should the 
bride not pull well with her mother-in-law, the 
powers of the law have to be invoked to keep -the 
peace, or the old people have to proceed by civil 
action to enforce the performance of the contract. 

This social revolution is entirely the outcome of 
education other than scholastic ; but this is a point 
which I do not oare to elaborate ; nor is it strictly 
relevant to the main purpose of this pamphlet— to 
place before its readers a plain statement of facts 
bearing on the present condition of rural life in the 
West of Ireland, free from bias or any desire to 
convey erroneous or prejudiced impressions. 

Of the work of the Congested Districts Board I 
oan speak in terms of unqualified approval. Given 
the solving of a problem the growth of generations, 
the Board has set about it in a thoroughly practical, 
business-like manner. It is true that in one of its 
early Reports a rather petulant demand was made 
for practically unlimited funds and “ compulsory 
powers.” The Government of the day, failing to 
accede to this modest request, the Board has worked 
on what I consider the best possible lines for the ac- 
complishment of the task set before it. Every trans- 
action has been carried out in a most satisfactory 
manner, with due regard to the rights and claims 
of all parties and in the teeth of much irresponsible 
and ungrateful opposition. I believe that now the 
eflorts of the Board are appreciated at their true 
value by all whose opinion is worth having, and have 
met with a very laTge measure of success. It is not 
necessary for me to enter into details as to the work 
already accomplished, as these are published from 

2 C 
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time to time, .and must be familiar to those inte- 
rested in tbe prosperity of the rural population in 
Connaught. 

The Board has been much facilitated in its opera- 
tions, and has been able to carry out many beneficial 
changes that no landlord could attempt by the pre- 
vailing idea that it had the Government at its bade ; 
for, although Pat is ever “agin the Government,” 
he has a •wholesome respect for the “ powers that be ” 
in ordinary affairs of life. 

Rumour has it — and apparently on good grounds 
— that the Board will be amalgamated with or ab- 
sorbed in the Estates 'Commissioners. iWhy? I am 

? uite unable to supply an answer to the question, 
f, however, a reduction in the number of 'Depart- 
ments is considered politic, the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board should ibe carried' on as a 
separate branch, with a special Director. He should 
not be far to seek. 

What the outoome of the labours of the C.D.'B., 
as it is familiarly called, and other Government 
agenoies may he, it As indeed impossible to forecast. 
An .agrarian revolution is being carried out with a 
vast expenditure of public funds, and no doubt 
wisely and beneficially, so far as the improvement 
and enlargement of holdings in concerned. It is to 
be hoped that, with the example set and the in- 
creased facilities for agricultural and technical edu- 
cation, a great advance will he made in the material 
prosperity of a considerable section of the rural 
population. 

I am not, however, convinced that this movement 
will pass a certain stage, as I am quite satisfied that 
as a means of increasing the absolute wealth of the 


oountry agricultural pursuits in Ireland 
but little effect. Frel Trade has n5 1,°“ ^ 
that question, but has also rendered the 
of great industries that would 
the surplus population absolutely om-DoJrivT 1 ® 4 
I cannot believe that emigration 
able extent will be stopped; and (T a W>»ci. 
enongh to say that it would not be desinSL .u' 1 
should. One shudders to think what the 
“ « tie millions tAoWmSY 1 

•hexes had jammed in their -ratehed homiSJ® 
anj hope of being ever able to do mi, toal'lS 
out a miserable existence under conditions IX ,T§ 
to destroy all seif-respeot or desim S SS 
part in the progress of tbe world. Love of LXl 4 
one of the most noble attributes of man, must T 
allowed to degenerate into a listless ’cSglS 
ones surroundings. Young Irishmen and Wm! 
have too many active agenoies working 
riiem, too many voices calling them to com! 
the prosperity to be had m foreign lands as a 3 
of labour to admit of their resting satisfied »+ vZ 
without any «e prospect of bettering ft 
condition. Education too, must always promrT 
desire for change ; talent will seek for an outlet 
and where the home market does not offer suffickt 
reward, who has a right to shout, “ Stay at horned 
In Amen the world over have left the impress' of 
ability on their surroundings ; have acted no ignoble 
part in the world’s history ; -while even J 
W to 1 . (>f those whom adverse circumstances com- 
peiled to Be unwilling emigrants form a potent fens 
ln the destinies of the great Republic of toe West 
Who having the true interests of the Irish at heart 
would wish it otherwise? I dare not' 
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append ruiv. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT-CO. MAYO. 


A.— PREFATORY NOTE. 

Special statistics relating to County Mayo have been prepared for the Commission by the Commissioner of 
Valuation (see pp. 207-10), the Registrar-General (see pp. 212-27), and the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (see pp. 228-35), and certain returns have been furnished at the request of the Commission 
bv the Local Government Board, the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction and the Congested 
Districts Board. Other information about County Mayo is available in different publications, e.g., the Census 
Returns, the Annual Agricultural Statistics, the Annual Reports of the Irish Land Commission, the Estates 
Commissioners, the Congested Districts Board, &c. 

All this statistical information has been brought together in the following pages, added to, and collated ; 
and explanatory notes have been added where required (e.g., pp. 207, 211, 243, 257 and 268) with a view of 
forming a compact Statistical Abstract of the chief points of interest in County Mayo which may prove of 
assistance to the Commissioners during then- sittings in County Mayo, and subsequently be helpful to 
readers of the evidence. 

Walter C allan, 

Secretary. 

13 th August, 1907. 


B.— GENERAL STATISTICAL INFORMATION, TAKEN FROM THE CENSUS REPORT, 
1901, COUNTY MAYO BOOK (pp. viL, viii.). 

The (Administrative) County of Mayo covers an area of 1,380,390 statute acres, or 6-6 per cent, of the total 
area of the country. 

The number of persons in the County of Mayo according to the Census was — in 1881, 244,343 ; in 1891, 
218,698; and according to the recent Census, 199,166 (97,564 Males and 101,602 Females), or 8-9 per cent, 
less than in 189 L. 

The number of distinct Families in the County at the time of the late enumeration was 37,987, the average 
number of persons in a family being thus 5 - 2 ; and the number of Inhabited Houses was 37,745, showing an 
average of 5'2 persons to each house. In calculating these averages, the special Inmates of Public Institutions 
have been omitted. 

The following (Statement shows, by County Districts (as constituted under the Local Government 
(Ireland) Act, 1898), the number of persons in 1891 and 1901 ; and the increase or decrease during the 
decade : — 


County districts. 

Population. 

Increase 

or Decrease between 
1891 and 1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rate per cent. 

Ballina Urban, 


4,816 

4^05 


341 

7-0 

Castlebar Urban, • 


3.558 

3,585 

27 


0-8 

Westport Urban, 


4,070 

3,892 


178 

4-4 

Ballina Rural, 


22.548 

20,148 


2,400 

10-6 

Ballinrobe Rural, 


24.694 

21,238 


3,456 

14'0 

Belmullet Rural, 


14,333 

13,845 


488 

3-4 

Oastlebar Rural, 


25.363 

22,937 


2,426 

9’6 

Claremorris Rural, 


28,424 

25,820 


2.G04 

9-2 

Killala Rural, 


9,290 

8,254 


1,036 

11-2 

Swineford Rural, 


48,261 

44,162 


4,099 

8-5 

Westport Rural, 


33,311 

30,780 


2,531 

7-0 

Total, 


218,698 

199,166 


19,532 

8-9 


Erom the foregoing Statement it will be observed that there was an increase of 27 persons in Castlebar 
Urban, and a decrease in each of the other County Districts. The highest percentage of decrease took place 
in Ballinrobe Rural and Killala Rural, viz., 14-0 and 112, respectively; and the lowest m Belruullet Rural 
and Westport Urban, viz., 3‘4 and 4-4 respectively. 
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Towns having, in 1901, a population of 2,000 and upwards are classified os Civic Areas. 

The County contains three such Areas, viz., Ballina, Castlebar, and Westport. In 1891 the population of 
these Areas amounted to 12,474; in 1901 it was 11,982, showing a decrease of 492 persons, or 3-9 percent,- 

in the rural portions of the County the decrease was 9-2 per cent. ; 

The following Statement shows the Educational status of the Inhabitants of tho County of Mayo in 1891 
and 1901, in so far as relates to tlye Degrees of Elementary Education relative to which inquiry was madeon 
the Census Eorms : — 


Bate per cent, of Total Population. 


DEGREES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Bead and Write, 
Bead only, 
Illiterate, 



Erom the above it will be seen that whereas, according to the Returns of 1891, only 50-7 per cent, of tb 
Inhabitants, at all ages, could ‘'read and write," in 1901 60-9 per cent, could do so ; that the percentage 
of the population who could “read only" in 1891 was 9-8, and in 1901 6 0 : and that the percentage of the 
“illiterate” fellfrom39‘5 in 1891 to 33T in 1901. 

In 1891 32-0 per cent, of the inhabitants aged five years and upwards were illiterate (29-2 per cent, of the 
males and 34'4 of the females); in 1901 the percentage was but 25-1 (23*2 of the males, and 26-9 of tie 
females). 

The number of children attending school in the County of Mayo, according to the Census of 1891 (week 
ending 30th May), was 31,091, or 35-7 per cent, of persons aged 5 years and under 20 in the County as then 
constituted; in 1901 the number returned (for weekending 11th May) was 26,161, or 36-9 per cent, ofthe 
persons aged 5 and under 20. 

In 1891 the number of persons in the County of Mayo (as then constituted) returned as sick on the night 
of the Census, was 1,329, or one in every 165 of the population ; in 1901. the number so returned was 980, or 
one in every 203 of the population ; of the latter number 613 were at their own homes, and 367 were in 
hospital. 

The number of persons returned in 1891 as receiviug relief under the Poor Law System was 3,763, or one it 
every 58 of the population ; of this number 1,052 were inmates of Workhouses, and 2,711 were in receipt of 
outdoor relief; in 1901 the number returned was 3,251, or one in every 61 of the population ; 906 of these 
being in the Workhouses, and 2,345 on outdoor relief. 

According to the Returns of the Registrar-General, the number of marriages registered in the County oi 
Mayo during the ten years ending 31st March, 1901, was 7,167, equal to an average annual rate of 3-4 [« 
1,000 ofthe popidation, The number registered in the whole of Ireland during the same period, affords aa 
average annual rate of 4-8 per 1,000. 

The number of Births registered in the County during the ten years was 47,216, affording an average 
annual rate of 22-6 per 1,000 of the population, the average yearly rate for the whole of Ireland during the 
same period being 23-0 per 1,000. 

The Deaths registered during the decennium amounted to 29,095, being equal to an average annual rateof 
13-9 per 1,000 ; the corresponding rate for the whole of Ireland was 18*2 per 1,000. 

The number of Emigrants during the ten years ending 31st March, 1901, who stated that they were from 
the County of Mayo, amounted to 40,703 (15,182 males and 25,521 females) ; the number for the decade 
ending 31st March, 1891, was 42,368 ; for that ending 31st March, 1881, 24,705; for that ending with Minch, 
1871, 27,496 ; and for that ending with March, 1861, 29,317, making a total of 164,589 for the fifty years, 


C. — Return showing the Population, Area, Valuation, and Average Valuation per Head of Valuation in 
each Poor Law Union in the County of Mayo containing Congested Districts. 

Supplied by the Congested Districts Board. 




Population. 


A,e». 


Yalnation. 

Average Valuation per D-- 
of Population aecoraw 
to Census of l'JOl. 

County. 

Union. 

Con- 
gested 
portion 
of Union. 

Non- 

congested 

ol Union. 

Total. 

Con- 

gested 

portion 

Non- 

•ongeated 

portion 

Total 

Con- 

gested 

portion 

congested 

oFunion. 

Total. 

In 

entire 

Union. 

In 

Con- 

gested 

Districts 

as* 

eonps <■ 
DOT* 

Mayo, ... 

Killalu, ... 

2,121 

6,130 

8,254 

28,293 

76,867 

105,160 

3,178 

£ 

17,259 

£ 

20,437 

£ 8. d. 
2 9 6 

£ s. d. 
1 9 11 

Sli! 


Belmullet, 

13,845 

- 

13,813 

179,246 

* 

179,246 

10,618 

- 

10,618 

0 15 4 

0 15 4 



Ballina, ... 

11,711 

12,942 

21,653 

89,635 

60,793 

150,428 

12,974 

34,051 

47,025 

1 18 2 


U' 


Westport, 

25,327 

9,345 

34,672 

277,118 

70,672 

347,820 

24,235 

19,727 

13,962 

1 5 4 

0 19 1 

i * ( 


Swinefortl, 

12,353 

1,803 

41,162 

143,697 

7,863 

151,560 

33,090 

3,693 

41,783 

0 18 11 

01711 

• i : 
ili- 


Castlebar, 

11,034 

15,488 

26,522 

71,809 

69,384 

141,193 

12,481 

34,550 

47,031 

1 15 6 



Clnromorris 

18,766 

7,064 

25,820 

70,032 

40,758 

110,700 

25,647 

18,426 

43,973 

1 14 1 



Ballinrobe, 

4,057 

16,281 

21,233 

43,435 

103,709 

147,114 

4,225 

56,333 

60,558 

2 17 0 

0 17 9 

— - 
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T) —Lists of Electoral Divisions Scheduled as “ Congested ” in the County of Mayo, showing appendix rv. 
U Ratio of Population to Valuation in respect of the years of 1891 and 1901, also Poor Rates 
for the year ended 31st March, 1901.* 

* * Where the average valuation per head was not less than 30 s. in 1901, the name of the Electoral 
* Division is printed in italics. 


ONION OF KILLALA. 


Bangor, 

Barroosky, 

Belmullet, 

Binghamstown North, 
Binghamstown South, 
Glenamoy, 

Glencastle, 

Glenco, 

Goolamore, 

Knockadaff, 

Knocknalowor, 

Muingnabo, 

Muings, 

Rath Hill, 

Sheskin, 

Totals, 


Ardnaree Soutli Urban, 
Ardnaree South Rural, 
Attyraass East, 
Attymass Vest, 
Bunaveela, 

Deal, 

Derry, 

Kilgarvan, 

Leetterbrick, 

Sallymount 

Sraheen. 

Totals, 


Achill, 

Aghagowc 


South, 


Ballycroy North. 
Ballycroy South, 
Clare Island, 
Gloghcr, 

Corrauu Achill, 
Croagh Patrick , f 
Do'oega, 

Drummin, 

Emlagh, 

Gleuhest, 

Islandeady, 

Kilgeever, 

Kilsallagh, 

Knappagh, 

Louisbuvgli, 

Newport East, 

Newport West, 

Slievemnhanagh, 

Slievemore, 

Srahmore, 

Totals, 


Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 189L 


1,728 

708 

704 

1,838 


WO*.' 


0 17 3 
0 Id 0 
0 15 11 


0 17 10 
0 12 7 
0 9 11 
0 11 4 


^'valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 


8,178 I 1 9 11 


0 15 1 13,845 


J 1,178 


116 
19 7 
O 18 9 
0 14 11 
0 16 2 
0 18 2 
0 19 0 


l 0 11 


1,921 
494 
1,154 
1,116 
1 1,651 
■ 1,808 
1,804 
876 
1,810 


27,124 


0 19 

1 8 11 
0 6 11 
1 10 9 
0 8 5 
O 17 8 
0 14 8 
0 16 11 


1,531 

2,639 

1,665 


24,126 


0 15 
0 16 
0 16 


0 14 

0 14 

1 6 

0 17 1 
0 12 
O 9 
0 11 

0 9 1 
0 8 

1 0 


Other 

Heredita- 


1,004 

1,028 

1,542 

1,503 

1,685 


1,240 

1,526 

2,757 

1,797 


0 16 
0 14 10 
111 


1 14 8 

0 8 0 
O 18 2 
0 16 8 

0 19 2 

1 7 11 
0 13 8 
0 19 1 
14 2 

0 19 9 

1 16 8 
1 1 8 
1 0 11 
0 8 11 


0 17 9 25,327 


24,235 0 19 1 


1 ' .... r.... _ [liI Pi Irirti which was prepared by 

* This Return is taken from a similar ^Return ^“^“^tHhePirst Report of the Commission, pp. 289 cl s eg. 
Congested Districts Board, and published in the i p 

t Uh by Order bf tbe Lord no ret. b.vi«S been ■» »« t»evlou. j 

+ The rate struck in Co- JUaj o in x.ivi i 
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appendix iv. D. Lists of Electoral Divisions Scheduled as “ Congested ” in the County of Mayo, showing 

— Ratio of Population to Valuation in respect of the years 1891 and 1901 ; also Poor Rates 

for the year ended 31st March, 1891 — continued. 


Union and 
Electoral Division. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1801. 

Valu- 

1891. 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1891. 

Popu- 

lation, 

1901. 

Valu- 

1901.’ 

Amount 
of Valu- 
ation per 
head of 
Popula- 
tion, 1901. 

Poor Rates for year ended 
81st March, 1901. 

On 

Agricultural 

On 

Other 

Heredita- 

UNION OF 
SWINFORD. 

Aghamore, 

Brackloon, 

Callow, 

Cloonmore, 

Cooluaho, 

Guildoo, 

Doocastle, 

Kilbeagh, 

Kilkelly, 

Killedan, 

Kilmov ee, 

Kiltamagh, 

Meelick, • 

Sonnagh, 

Swinford, 

Toocananagb, 

Toomore, 

Tumgeuh, 

Urlaur, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
CASTLEBAR. 

Addergoole, 
Ballynagoraher, 
Bellavary, ... 

Burren, 

Cloonkeen, 

Croaghmoyle, 

Pontoon, 

Tawnynagrv, 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
C LA REMORRIS. 

Ballyhaunis, 

Olaremorrit, 

Cloghermore, 

Culnacleha, 

Kilvine ,* 

Knock North, 

Knock South, 

Loughauboy, 

Afumeen,* 

Totals, 

UNION OF 
BALLINROBE. 

Ballinchalla, 

Ballyovey, 

Cappaghduff, 

Owenbrin, 

Portroyal, 

1,761 

2,855 

1,897 

2,378 

1,357 

1,472 

2,330 

3,110 

8,384 

2,368 

2,905 

2,518 

1,968 

3,165 

4,530 

1,488 

2,727 

1,628 

2,527 

£ 

1,659 

1,665 

1,908 

1,254 

1,066 

1,693 

1,583 

2,212 

2,047 

1,795 

1,882 

1,633 

2,605 

1,974 

4,540 

1,608 

i>,330 

1,749 

1,269 

£ a. d. 

0 18 10 
0 11 8 
1 0 1 
0 10 6 
0 15 8 
13 0 
0 13 7 

0 14 2 
0 12 1 
0 16 2 
0 12 11 
0 12 11 
16 7 
0 12 6 
10 0 
10 8 

1 4 5 
1 16 
0 10 1 

1,646 

1,775 

2,049 

1,201 

1,333 

1,990 

3,029 

3,098 

2,188 

2,642 

2,387 

1,928 

2,757 

4,058 

1,365 

2,494 

1,482 

2,289 

£ 

1,671 

1,664 

1,909’ 

1,276 

1,071 

1,694 

1,597 

2,287 

2*074 

1,812 

1,898 

1,971 

2,607 

2,065 

4,726 

1,526 

3.269 
1,755 

1.269 

£ s. d. 

10 3 
0 12 4 
.116. 
0 12 5 
0 17 10 
15 4 
0 16 0 
0 14 9 
0 13 4 
0 16 6 

0 14 4 
0 16 6 

1 7 0 

0 14 11 

1 3 3 
12 4 
l 6 2 
1 4 6 
0 11 1 

In the £ 
s. d. 

■ 4 6 

In the £ ' 
s. d. 

7 10 

46,343 

37,371 

0 16 l 

42,353 

38,090 

0 17 11 



1,993 

1,082 

2,611 

1,264 

1,465 

662 

1,734 

1,328 

1,971 

1,227 

3,381 

1,043 

1,638 

680 

1,003 

1,456 

0 19 9 
12 8 

1 6 11 
0 16 6 
12 4 
1 0 10 

0 11 7 

1 1 11 

1,732 

993 

2,415 

1,170 

1,230 

598 

1,703 

1,193 

1,981 

1,227 

3,431 

1,044 

1.635 

684 

1,020 

1,459 

1 2 11 
14 8 
18 4 

0 17 10 

1 6 7 

1 2 10 
0 11 11 
l 4 5 

4 4 

.6 8 

.12,129 

12,898 

10 6 

11,034 

12,431 

1 2 7 



3,197 

2,178 

2,918 

858 

1,397 

1,827 

1,936 

1,774 

1,818 

1,400 

1,265 

3,664 

2,729 

3,503 

1,102 

1,581 

2,654 

2,985 

1,436 

1,764 

1,070 

2,045 

1 2 11 
1 4 5 

14 0 

15 8 
12 8 
19 1 
1 10 10 
O 16 2 

0 19 5 
0 16 0 

1 12 4 

3,056 

1,976 

2,511 

710 

1,251 

1,595 

1,868 

1,642 

1,261 

1,193 

4,002 

2,742 

4,070 

1,102 

1,597 

2,664 

3,006 

1,446 

1,779 

1,096 

2,044 

16 2 
1 7 9 
1 12 6 
1 11 0 
1 5 6 
1 13 4 
1 12 2 

0 17 7 

1 1 0 

0 17 4 

1 14 3 

- 4 1 

6 5 

20,668 

24,533 

1 3 10 

18,756 

25,547 

17 2 



1,202 

893 

865 

1,193 

1,222 

443 

667 

802 

516 

1,770 

©©©©,-< 

1,059 

839 

770 

1,109 

1,180 

443 

670 

811 

526 

1,776 

0 8 3 

0 15 10 

1 1 1 

0 9 5 

1 10 1 

| 3 10 

6 0 

Totals, 

5,375 

4.198 

0 15 7 

4,957 

4,225 

0 17 0 



Total in respect of 
Congested Districts, 
County Mayo. 

141.127 

130,169 

0 18 5 

180,107 

131,348 

10 2 




• Included by Order of the Lord Lieutenant 
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-return showing the ratio of population to valuation in certain 
" ELECTORAL divisions in county mayo, and other particulars* 

Specially prepared for the Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


This return (prepared by the Commissioner of Valuation) shows the total rateable valuation (1906), the 
population (1901), and the average valuation per head of population in each Electoral Division, 

(1.) Where that average is under 30s. 

(2.) Where that average is between 30s. and 50s., but is brought below 30s. by the exclusion from the 
dividend (i.e., the total rateable valuation of the electoral division) of all ratings valued at over 
£50. In these cases the acreage and valuation of each excluded area is given. 


(3.) Where the electoral division, though scheduled as congested, does not come within either of the above 
classes. 

The total number of electoral divisions in Mayo is 154, of which 151 are rural and 3 urban. The total 
number of electoral divisions comprised in this return is 101, all rural (with one exception) ; of these 7 are 
not scheduled as congested and are distinguished by an asterisk. 


The total number of divisions in County Mayo scheduled in 1891 as congested was 94, of which 4 were 
then not below 30s. in point of average valuation per head of population. Between 1891 and 1901 the 
average valuation rose about 9 per cent. (owiDg mainly to the decrease in population). Of the 94 scheduled 
.divisions, 12 are not now below 30s. Of these 12 divisions, 9 are not below 30s. normally, bur are when 
the total valuation of all ratings above £50 is excluded, and 3 are above 30s. even after these exclusions. 
The names of these 3 divisions are printed in italics. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF B ALLIN A. 




(Census, 

1901). 

^Average 

Average 
Valuation per 
Population 

ARB \ AND VALUATION OF. . 

Excluded Holdings. 

Electoral division. 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 

Area. 

Valuation. 





are excluded. 




£ «. d. 


£ *. & 

£ a. A. 

a. n. t. 

£ A <f. 

Attymas East, 

863 3 0 

1,183 

0 14 7 


~ 


Attymas West, 

1,607 5 0 

708 

18 5 

- 

~ 

— 

Bnnaveela, . 

318 S 0 

280 

12 9 

- 

~ 

— 

Derry, 

745 15 0 

687 

1 1 9 

- 

~ 

■ 

Kllgarvau, . 

1,630 19 0 

1,989 

0 16 5 

- 

• “ 


Letterbrick, 

516 5 0 

566 

0 18 8 

- 

“ 

- 

SaUymount, 

1,603 16 0 

1.571 

1 0 5 

- 

- 

- 

Braheen, 

1,225 1 0 

1,180 

1 1 1 

- 



Ardnaree South Rural, . 

2,066 5 0 

1,344 

1 10 9 

1 8 2 

266 0 12 
( 323 0 3 

194 10 0 

“Mount Falcon, 

8,265 9 0 

1,721 

1 17 11 

1 4 10 

412 3 32 
1 197 3 19 

< 78 0 17 

I ! 8 0 311 

207 1 27 
| 223 3 20 

l. Fishery. 

320 6 0 
125 0 0 

55 10 0 
65 15 0 

56 10 0 
1(0 10 0 

64 0 0 

Dirt, 

1.8 so 9 0 

1,046 

1 16 7 

- 


~ ' 

Total of ? u oi ,her Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

25,738 5 0 

7,891 

3 5 3 

- 

~ 

~ 

Total of Rural District, 

40.839 17 0 

20,118 

2 0 6 

~ 



~ 


URBAN DISTRICT OP BALLINA. 


Ardnareo South Urban, . | 

1,639 16 0 

1,178 

1 7 10 

pn 




rom a similar Return for 1 

the whole of Ireland, which was published in the Appends* lo Um. inui uupo.i 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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appendix iv. RURAL DISTRICT OR BALLINROBE. 





Average 

Valuation 

head of 
Population 

Average 
Valuation per 
head of 
Population 

Abba and Valuation op 
Excluded Holdings. 


Electoral Division. 

Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

(Census, 

1901.) 

normally 
between 30s. 
and 50s. when 
all Valuations 
over £60 
are excluded. 


Valuation. 

Remarks, 


£ s. <1. 


£ a. d. 

£ s. a. 

A. R. P. 

£ a a. 


Ballinchalla, 

113 12 0 

1,059 

0 8 5 





Ballyovey, . 

682 6 0 

839 

0 16 3 

- 

~ 

— 


Cappaghacluff, 

822 i 0 

770 

1 1 1 

~ 


~ 


Owenbrin, . 

532 15 0 

1,109 

0 9 7 

— 

— 

~ 


Portrayal, . 

1,807 17 0 

1,180 

1 10 8 

1 9 1 

238 2 36 

91 10 0 


Total of all other Elec- 
toral Divisions. 

Total of Rural District, 

56.411 12 0 

16,281 

3 9 1 

- 




60,730 6 0 

21,238 

2 17 2 

- 

- 

- 



RURAL DISTRICT OR BELMULLET 


Bangor, 

139 13 0 

630 

0 16 7 

- • 

- 

- 


Barroosky, . 

320 2 0 

393 

0 16 3 

- 




Belmullet, 

1,891 12 0 

2,233 

016 11 

- 

~ 

- 


Binghamstown North, . 

1,581 2 0 

1,291 

116 

- 


— 


Binghamstown South, . 

1,769 12 0 

1,585 

12 2 

- 

- 



Glenamoy, . 

312 16 0 

120 

Oil 11 

- 

- 



Glencastle, . 

631 8 0 

893 

0 11 2 

- 

- 

- 


Gleneo, 

150 1 0 

305 

1 9 6 

- 

- 

- 


Goolamore, . 

531 6 0 

536 

019 10 

- 

- 



Knockadaff, 

395 10 0 

623 

012 8 

- 

- 

- 


Knoeknalowor, , 

876 11 0 

1,611 

0 10 8 

- 

- 

- 


Muingnabo, . 

395 12 0 

676 

Oil 8 

- 

- 

- 


Muinga, 

320 10 0 

619 

0 9 11 

- 

— 

- 


Rath Hill, . 

807 5 0 

1,811 

0 8 9 

- 

- 

- 


Sheskin, . , 

225 19 0 

221 

10 5 

- 

- 

- 


Total of Rural District, 

10,912 6 0 

13,845 

0 15 10 






RURAL DISTRICT OR CASTLEBAR. 
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Appendix iv. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CLARE MORRIS. 


ELECTORAL DIVISION. 


BullyhaunK 

Bekan, 

Course, 

Kr.oek North, 
Knock South, 
Louglianboy, 


Cl, remorris, 
Clogliermore, 


Total ol Rural District, 



Popula- 

^Average 

■'al nation per 
head of 
Population 

AREA AND VALUATION OB 
Excluded Holdings. 


Rateable 

Valuation, 

1906. 

tion 

(Census, 

1901). 

head of 
Population. 

normally 
between 80s. 
md 60s', when 
ill Valuations 
over £50 
are exoluded. 

j 

Valuation. 

REMARKS. 

£«.<!. 
4.206 2 0 

3,056 

£ *. i. 
17 6 

£ a. <1. 

A. R. P- 

£ a. d. 


2,802 3 0 

1,976 

18 4 


- 



1,610 4 0 

1,261 

15 9 


“ 

“ 


1,452 19 0 

1,642 

0 17 8 


“ 

“ 


1,786 15 0 

1,693 

1 1 1 


- 

“ 


1,115 0 0 

1,261 

0 17 8 

- 

- 




1,002 

1 18 9 

1 8 4 

r 177 o 35 

| 120 2 16 

199 2 36 

219 1 22 

116 0 0 
63 13 0 
107 10 0 
95 0 0 


2,038 1 0 

1,153 

1 10 3 

1 7 8 

( 101 3 26 

( 119 0 11 

1 174 2 10 

i 196 3 0 
1 257 3 20 

(. 86 0 24 

( 248 0 16 

24 126 
l 13 1 33 

lpt.276 2 30 
{ 141 1 28 

58 0 0 

6 16 0 
95 0 0 
126 0 0 
160 10 0 


4,239 0 0 

3,511 

1 13 9 

16 8 

129 0 0 
354 10 0 
129 0 0 
219 10 0 r 
62 0 0 

Railway and Station. 
Railway and Station. 
“Mainly in possession 
of Congested Du 
trlcts Board. 


710 

1 11 3 

1 9 1 

137 0 0 

78 5 0 



1,595 

1 13 6 

18 2 

' 87 0 7 

171 1 9 

100 1 20 

s' 88 3 15 

55 10 0 
93 10 0 
58 12 0 
50 18 0 
54 7 0 


3,036 14 0 
2, (MS 8 0 

1,868 

i,m 

1 12 6 
I 14 i 

"• 

103 3 0 
1. 110 1 30 

\r 106 2 30 

I 149 3 3 

i 186 1 20 

1 132 3 23 

K 114 0 26 

1 275 3 28 

I 188 0 25 

li. 120 0 23 

61 13 0 

66 15 0 
66 14 a 
113 10 <r 
55 10 0 
74 0 0 
156 15 0 
116 0 0 
86 2 0 


14,480 8 0 

4,9:9 

2 19 0 

1 

1 

1 


44,535 0 0 

25,820 

1 14 6 



1 



RUSAL DISTRICT OR K1LLALA. 
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AEPBXDIX IT. 


—STATISTICS RELATING TO THE NUMBER, ACREAGE, VALUATION AND POPULATION 
OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF HOLDINGS, AND TO THE CHIEF DIVISIONS OF THE 
LAND IN THE COUNTY OF MAYO. 

Specially prepared for the Commission. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


The information contained in the Tables I. -IV. has 
ken specially prepared for the Commission by the 
Registrar-General from the office summaries of the 
Census of 1901. The importance of the figures and 
their interpretation were touched upon in a 
memorandum submitted by the Secretary to the 
Commission, and printed in the Appendices to the 
First Report of the Commission, pp. 351 et seq. It 
will suffice to remark here that, though nominally 
these tables are returns of “ holdings,” they are really 
returns of landholders, for, if one man has half-a-dozen 
forms in the same county, he is returned as having a 
single holding of their combined valuation. It is 
obvious that, so far as counties are concei ned, these 
returns, being actually though trot nominally returns 
of landholders, show more clearly the size of the 
problem requiring treatment than a return of hold- 
ings would — e.g , a man has in County Mayo six 
holdings valued at £2, £!, £6, £10, £20, and £10. 

A return of holdings would in this case apparently 
suggest that there were at least three holdings 
needing enlargement ; whilst the present returns 
more clearly indicate the situation by showing only 
one holding of £82 valuation. As regards the size 
of the remedial material that might be made available 
for relieving congestion, these returns might , however, 
mislead— e.g., in the case taken above the returns 
would suggest that there was in County Mayo one 
holding of £82 valuation that possibly might be 
secured for the enlargement of small holdings ; whilst 
in point of fact there are six holdings of varying size 
scattered over the county. 

The interpretation of the figures becomes more com- 
plicated when they are examined not for the whole of 
a county, but for the comparatively small area of an 
electoral division — the present unit of congestion. In 
these returns where one man has several holdings in 
County Mayo, but in different electoral divisions, 
or has one holding which runs into two electoral 


divisions, the entire is allocated to ttie division con- 
taining the holding or the part of the holding of 
highest valuation ; lienee the figures in these returns 
do not represent the actual state of things in each 
electoral division, as they may include in such divi- 
sion land situated in other electoral divisions (of 
County Mayo), and may exclude land geographically 
belonging to the division itself. Thus the area, popu- 
lation, or valuation shown for an electoral division 
might be larger or smaller than the actual area, 
population, or valuation of that division. Adjust- 
ments could have been made rectifying this, but they 
would have immensely complicated matters. Moi - e- 
over, the returns would then have been based in part 
on holdings rather than on landholders, and this 
would, for the reason shown above, have exaggerated 
the size of the problem. Consequently the Commis- 
sion, having considered the relative advantages of 
adjusted and unadjusted returns of holdings and 
landholders, decided that as regards most areas the 
unadjusted returns of landholders by electoral divi- 
sions would be the most useful. 

The information contained in Tables V. and VI. 
has been specially prepared for the Commission by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction for Ireland from the office summaries of the 
Agricultural Statistics of 1906. Their importance 
and interpretation were touched upon in the memo- 
randum to which reference has been already made, 
and it will suffice to remark here that the difference 
between tlic number of holdings given in Table \ - 
and the number given in Table L is accounted fo. 
by the following causes : — 

(1) Table Y. is a return of holdings, and Table I. 
a return of landholders ; 

(2) Table I. refers to agricultural holdings only, 
and Table. Y. includes labourer} cottage hold- 
ings and gardens ; and 

(3) Differences of classification ancl adjustment. 


2 D 2 
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f.— Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged according to 
Valuation, in the County of Mayo. 


















Classification of Holdings, and Number in each Class. 



Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

Not^ 

ing 

£4. 

Above 

£4 

and not 
ing 
£10. 

Above 

£10 

exceed- 

ing 

£15. 

and not 

ing 

£20. 

Above 

£20 

exceed- 

ing 

Above 

£30 

and not 
£40 

Above 

£40 

and not 
exceed- 

£50 

Above 

£50 

and not 
exceed- 

£100. 

£100* 
and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£200. 

«3* 

and not 
exceed- 
ing 
£300. 

-then 

£30* 

in 

vdw. 

Ballina. 













Ardugb, 

06 

14 

47 

17 

6 

4 

1 


8 

2 

- 

! 

Ardnaree North, 

145 


61 

25 

8 

10 

4 

4 

4 

2 

- 

- 

•Ardnaree South Rural, 

222 

115 

74 

17 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

•Ardnaree South Urban, 

9 

8 

1 


— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

- 


•Attymass East, 

209 

127 

70 

5 

— 

— 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

•A tty mass West, 

137 

45 

77 

11 

2 

— 

— 

1 


— 

- 

- 

Beilina Rural, 

267 

45 

125 

64 

17 

9 

4 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Ballina Urban, 

29 

— 

6 

8 

3 

8 

— 


5 

1 

- 

- 

Ballysakeery, 

154 

13 

44 

27 

12 

27 

14 


® 

2 

1 

- 

•Bunaveela, 

49 

14 

32 

1 

— 

2 

— 


— 

- 

- 

- 

Carrowniore, 

236 

45 

129 

31 

6 

12 

* 

3 

8 

1 

- 

- 

Crossmolina North, 

123 

22 

49 

21 

10 

8 

4 

2 

5 

1 

- 

1 

Crossmolina South, . . 

126 

30 

35 

22 

11 

7 

2 

5 


6 

- 

■ 

•Dcel, . . . . . . . . 

199 

44 

94 

34 

13 

8 

2 

1- 

8 

— 

- 

- 

•Derry, . . . . ' • . 

110 

41 

40 

15 

1 

3 

■ — 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

Fort land. 

161 

31 

90 

14 

8 

4 

1 

— 

7 

3 

2 

1 

•Kilgarvan, 

348 

213 

126 

5 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

•Lctterbriek, 

103 

85 

33 

4 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Mount Falcon, 

293 

99 

147 

23 

7 

5 

5 

— 

4 

2 

- 

1 

Ratlioma, 

104 

13 

44 

25 

18 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

•Saliymount, 

273 

107 

72 

14 

14 

4 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

•Sraheen, 

225 

189 

32 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

3 

— . 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

1,884 

1,023 

666 

106 

36 

22 

9 

6 

u 

4 

_ 

1 

1,734 

339 

777 

264 

m 

95 

41 

24 

67 

26 

‘ 

1 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

3,618 

1,382 

1,443 

•» 

186 

117 

50 

30 

*« 

30 

4 

S 














•Bailinclialla, 

186 

162 

24 

•— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 


Ballinrobe, 

449 

94 

215 

73 

27 

15 

4 

g 

6 

5 

- 


•Ballyovey, 

142 

69 

70 

2 

- 

— 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Burrisoarra, 

176 

56 

77 

20 

6 

2 

2 

_ 

3 

8 

1 

1 

•Cappagliilulf, 

130 

115 

14 

8 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Cong. 

201 

56 

73 

25 

14 

16 

5 

— 

5 

7 

- 

- 

Coonanl, 

175 

60 

07 

21 

12 

6 

_ 

__ 

2 

1 

_ 

- 

Dalgan. 

231 

60 

78 

81 

11 

17 

g 

6 

10 

4 

3 

J 

Holly mount. 

114 

20 

66 

7 

8 

4 

1 

_ 

! 

_ 

1 

l 

Houndswood, 

215 

57 

03 

27 

13 

8 


2 

3 

3 

_ 

- 

Kilcommon, 

210 

78 

60 

20 

g 

0 

7 

4 

10 

10 

4 

J 

Kilmninc, 

256 

66 

68 

46 

15 

18 

8 

6 

15 

9 

2 

1 

Neale 

348 

91 

143 

55 

22 





2 

1 

- 

Ncwbrook, 

278 

84 

107 

37 

18 

fl 

4 




3 

' 1 

•Owonbrin, 

200 

179 

10 

s 

4 






- 

- 

•I’ort Royal, 

202 

61 

DO 

82 


2 





_ 

- 

Bosslee, 

85 

13 

33 

17 

10 





1 

2 

- 

Sliriilc, 

245 

38 

117 

42 

20 

13 

3 

_ 

6 

5 

1 


Total of Congested Electoral 

806 

686 

214 

40 

15 

5 

2 

1 

2 

! 

__ 


Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

2,983 

779 

1,197 


184 

126 

65 

35 

79 

.. 

18 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 

8,849 

1,365 

1,411 

461 

199 

181 

67 

36 

81 

“ 

18 

" 


* Scheduled as Congested. 
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0S1OSS iND BlEOTOnii DIVISIONS. 

Number 

of 

Holdings. 

BEMULLET. 

77 

j*ngor, 

Barrooslcy, 

Bdmullet. 

70 

275 

Bingliimstown North, 
Biagliamstown South, 

240 

Gltnawoy, 

69 

Ultncastle, 

155 

01eM0 , 

51 

Goolamore, 

95 

Knockadaff, 

111 

Knocknalower, 

272 

Hniugnabo, 

121 

Muinga, 

US 

EUth Hill, 

304 

Sbeskin, 

35 

Total of Congested Electoral 

2,221 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

2,221 

Castleb tit. 


Addergoile, 

334 

Balia, 

278 

Ballinatail, 

133 

Ballyhean, 

127 

Ballynagoraher, 

182 

Be'lavary, 

450 

Breaghwy, 

250 

'Bttrren, 

228 

Castlebar Rural, 

267 

Castlebar Urban, 
Clngher, 

50 

•Clooukeen, 

234 

•Croaglimoyle, 

92 

Killavally, 

Mamtlla, 

•Pontoon, 

Slrade, 

‘Tawnynagry, 

316 

327 

Turlougli, 

290 

Total of Congested Electoral 

2,063 

Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 

2,320 

Electoral Divisions. 
Total of Electoral Divisions, 

4,383 

ClAREHORRIS. 


Ballindine, 

100 

■Ballyhaunis, 

381 

Ballyhowly, 

•IVkan, 

160 

Cariun, 

181 

•Claremorrij, 

247 

'Cloghermore, 

140 

•Course, 

Croasboynt, 

’Culnaclclia, 

222 


iurymoro, 
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appendix I. — Table showing Total Number of Holdings and Number of each of Eleven Classes, arranged acon,,i; 

iv, Valuation, in the CouDty of Mayo — continued. ln 8 1'' 




Classification ot holdings, and Number in eaoh Class. 

Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

Number 


Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Ahnva 



Holdings. 

exceed- 








and not 




Ing 

;xcee-d- 

txceed- 




sxceed- 







Si. 

a 

ing 

£20. 

ing 

£30. 

iss. 

is8. j 

£100. 

£200. 

«3o. I 1 * 

Clabemobbis- continued. 



1 









Kiicolraan, 

149 

35 

81 

16 

C 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 ! 


•Ell vine, 

311 

53 

197 

38 

6 

7 

1 

— 

5 

4 


•Knock North, 

282 

145 

118 i 

15 

3 

— 

- 

- 

1 

_ j 


•Knock South, 

276 

101 

151 j 

IS 

8 

3 

2 

1 

1 



•Loughanboy, 

247 

166 

76 1 

10 

2 

2 

1 

— 

- 



Mayo, 

160 

47 

64 

17 

7 

7 

2 

2 

8 

2 


•Murneen, 

198 

63 


19 

15 

8 

3 

2 

1 

_ 


Tagheen, 

98 

17 

85 

25 

12 

4 

8 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

Total ot Congested Electoral 

2,987 

1,188 

1,401 

238 

7S 

46 

21 

10 

25 

11 

4 


1,182 

284 

ARC 

IgR 




10 



i i 

Electoral Divisions. 









’ 

. , Total ol Electoral Divisions, 

4,129 

1,422 

1,987 

376 

132 

» 

42 

20 


" 

9 | 

KlLLALA. 
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appendix II. Table showing Total Area ocoupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of May 
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U Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo — continued. 


onoss AST E1KOOIUI. Divisions. 

Total 

Acreage _ 
ccupied 
by 

Agricul- 

loldings. 

BsuoteW . 

Acres. 


8,436 

•Bangor, 



7,867 

•Barrooaky, 

8,462 

■Betaellet, 

•Binjhamstown North, 

6,977 

7,284 

■BiMhimstown South, 

•Glenamoy, 

•Glencaatle, 

.. 

23,089 

■Glmco, 



4,204 

•GooUoore, 

•Knododaff, 

1,900 

•KnOckMJ° wer ' 

5,985 

■MuiDgnabo, 

8,089 

'Muings, 

2,561 

•Rath Hill, 

7,982 

•Shaldn, 

11,205 

Total o! Congested Electoral 
Divisions. . . 

116,090 

Total ol Electoral Divisions, 

116,990 

Castlebar. 


'Addergoole, 

8,046 

Balia, 

8,801 

Ballinafad, • • • • ' * ' 

4,862 

BaUyhean, 

3,137 

•Ballynagoraher, 

8,434 

•Bdlavary 

8,605 

Breaghwy, 

6,144 

•Borren, 

6,073 

Caittebai Rural, . . 

9,940 

Caitlebar Urban, 

1,519 

Clogher, 

4,081 

Tloonkeen, 

6,926 

■Croaghmoyle, 

4,648 

KiUavally, 

4,451 

Hanulla, . . . . 

7,152 

•Pontoon, 

4,737 

Stride, 

5,173 

'Xawnynagry, 

6,815 

Torlough, 

7,421 

Total of Congested Electoral 

53,284 

Divisions. 


Total of ;Non-Congeated 

62,684 

Electoral Divisions. 


Total of Electoral Diviilons, 

115,968 

Cljrehorius. 


Ballindlne, 

5,938 

•Ballytannia, 

7,439 

Ballyhowly, 

5,901 

•Bekan, 

8,286 

Canon, 

4,943 

'Claremorris, 

5,166 

•Cloghemore, 

2,687 

'Count, 

6,067 

Crosaboyne, 

2,742 

•Culnaeleba, 

7,099 

'•anymore. 

6,855 


Acres. | Acres, j Acres, j Acres. | Acres, j Acres. \ 
— j 3,525 | 40 ; — 336 ! — j 
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II. Table showing Total Area occupied by each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo — u 




Classification of Holdings acoordins to Rateable Valuation, urm *=., . 


Total 












Unions and Electoral Divisions. 
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Kileolman, 

4,126 

409 

1,577 

589 

322 

Ill 

70 

88 

741 

219 

_ 


"Kilvine, 

5,918 

302 

2,790 

841 

186 

277 

44 

— 

611 

867 

_ 


"Knock North, 

6,832 

2,329 

2,912 

643 

150 

- 

— 

— 

298 

- 

_ 


•Knock South, 

6,677 

1,148 

3,685 

678 

112 

248 

205 

116 

129 

256 



•Loughanboy, 

6,567 

2,621 

2,038 

580 

119 

135 

124 

— 

— 

- 



Mayo, 

6,506 

510 

1,068 

487 

283 

329 

92 

158 

1,091 

619 

330 


•Mumeen, 

4,872 
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1,913 
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Ballycastle, 

8,761 

427 

2,051 

669 

651 

692 

2,099 
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1,762 

309 

_ 

_ 

•Beldergmore, 

15,982 
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1,145 

-a 

1,244 

_ 
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Killian .East, 

6,217 
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1,304 

538 

801 

225 

960 


_ 

553 


Killian South, 

12,677 

1,418 

4,301 

4,758 

392 

063 

198 

— 
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459 


Kilflan West, 

18,864 

246 

6,459 

3,689 

750 

1,855 

1,510 

— 

EES. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Killala, 

9,968 

145 

326 

508 

348 

647 

280 

386 

1,704 

2,671 

_ 

2,406 

•Lackan Nort ', 

7,994 

890 

2,994 

1,305 

560 

309 

— 

415 

718 

582 

241 

_ 

Lackan South, 

8,882 

569 

1,787 

1,093 

500 

1,247 

205 

1,090 

449 

1,256 

680 

_ 

Total of Congested Electoral 

23,926 

1,181 

10,558 

2,303 

1,021 

4,478 

1,145 

415 

1,962 

562 

241 

_ 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

65,369 

2,953 

16,035 

12,016 

3,177 

6,805 

4,512 

2,583 

10,222 

4,468 

1,698 

2.40G 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

89,295 

4,184 

26,593 

14,379 

4,198 

9,783 

5,657 

2,998 

12,184 

5,030 

1,939 

2,400 

Swineford. 













"Aghamore, 

6,004 

2,441 

1,866 

219 

397 

544 

220 

55 

462 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Ballinamore, 

5,618 

87 

2,182 
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75 

81 

65 

354 

1,220 

971 

_ 

JBohola, 

2,653 

161 

1,813 

233 

- 

152 

68 
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394 

- 

- 

•Brackloon, 

7,128 

5,488 

1,557 

20 

— 

03 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

"Callow, 

6,839 

2,094 

2,726 

230 

184 

491 

114 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

•Cloonmore, 

5,387 

3,772 

986 

97 

37 

125 

95 

_ 

134 

141 

_ 

- 

•Coolnaha, 

4,814 

2,004 

1,870 

478 

Rl 
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80 

140 

_ 


_ 

- 

"Culldoo, 

6,745 

1,070 

3,092 
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81 

_ 
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_ 

- 

- 

"Doocastle, 

5,652 

3,067 

1,398 

236 

la 

60 

_ 

_ 

_ 
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_ 

- 
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9,235 
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3,867 
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55 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

•Kilkelly, 
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_ 
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_ 

_ 

- 

•Killedan, 

6.711 

2,014 

1,673 

707 
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357 

_ 

_ 
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_ 

_ 

- 

•Kilmovee, 

7,410 

4,065 

2,577 

211 
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110 
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_ 

- 


•Kiltamagh, 

4,250 

1,672 

2,417 

143 

18 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

•Meelick, 

5,783 

947 

8,204 


E9 

87 

55 

50 

763 

_ 

_ 

- 

•Sonnagh, 

8,270 

4,474 

2,649 


Hi 

_ 

206 

213 

342 

_ 

- 

- 

•Swineford, 

8,601 

3,089 

3,225 

745 


170 

89 

180 

_ 

280 

- 

- 

•Toocananagh, 

3,424 

959 

1,789 

211 

160 

197 

18 

_ 

90 

- 

- 

- 

•Toomorc, 

7,419 

\ IS 

2,949 

615 

364 

. 79 

546 

149 

370 

831 

320 

- 

•Tumgesh, 

6,879 


2,618 

611 

m 

70 

137 

104 


228 

- 

- 

•Dilaur, 

8,431 

19 

1,508 

495 

- 

- 

- 

- 




- 

Total of Congested Electoral 

124,236 


44,248 

6,779 

m 

3,191 

1,050 

1,122 



320 

- 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

8,271 

a 

8,495 

711 

H 

227 

149 

m 

Ej 


m 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 

182,507 

57,578 

47,743 

7,490 

8,033 

3,418 


1,349 

4,804 

.4,002 

1,291 
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II Table showing Total Area occupied bj each Glass of Holdings io the County of Mayo — continued. apfbkdix 
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appendix III. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo. 
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IN 

EACH CLASS. 


» or TH03E 


Unions and Electoral Divisions. 

tion. 

Not^ 

nr 
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•ST 

A £30 6 

Above 
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Above 
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"" 



a. 
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exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 



and not 

is* 



ing 

£10. 

lug 

£15. 

£20. 

ing 

£30. 

ing 

£40. 

ing 

£50. 

ing 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

£300. 

a 

% 

Ballina. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



Ardagh, 

2,071 

32 

. 813 

209 

89 

96 

81 

41 

175 

309 



Ardnaree North, . . . . 

2,015 

92 

406 

328 

143 

248 

134 

170 

238 

256 

_ 


•Ardnaree South Bural, 

1,499 

269 

469 

215 

84 

96 

132 

88 

52 

114 



•Ardnaree South Urban, . . 

669 

5 

6 

— 

— 

— 

83 

47 

- 

240 

_ 


•Attymass East, 

871 

367 

438 

63 

— 

— ■ 

31 

- 

- 

_ 

__ 


•Attymass West, 

928 

187 

482 

133 

38 

— 

— 

48 

90 

— 

_ 


Ballina Bural, 

4,127 

137 

844 

655 

293 

225 

145 

93 

483 

366 

2(0 

II' 

Ballina Urban, 

844 

— 

45 

60 

52 

187 

— 

47 

837 

116 



Ballysakeery, 

8,447 

81 

830 

331 

216 

639 

469 

218 

628 

310 

275 


•Bunaveela, 

296 

45 

191 

14 

— 

46 

— 

— 

- 

— 



Carrowmore, 

2,492 

122 

868 

877 

105 

288 

138 

134 

315 

145 

_ 


Crossmolina North, 

2,361 

51 

838 

260 

180 

205 

138 

97 

417 

179 

_ 

lit 

Crossmollna South, 

2,913 

71 

242 

273 

201 

174 

72 

213 

530 

781 

_ 

I'l 

•Duel, 

1,877 

125 

618 

413 

223 

191 

72 

45 

190 

_ 



•Derry, 

774 

113 

319 

188 

16 

80 

— 

- 

58 

_ 

_ 


Portland, 

2,691 

71 

597 

175 

143 

94 

32 

— 

490 

340 

427 


•Kilgarvan, 

1,577 

588 

717 

59 

19 

— 

— 

41 

90 

118 

_ 


•I-etterbriek, 

428 

169 

185 

49 

— 

25 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 



Mount Falcon, 

2,849 

278 

985 

284 

123 

124 

170 

_ 

263 

853 

_ 

ill 

Buthoma, ... . , . , 

1.618 

34 

296 

304 

228 

23 

70 

42 

114 

507 

_ 


•Sallymount, 

1,524 

382 

476 

186 

239 

110 

36 

_ 

95 

_ 



•Sraheen, 

858 

437 

181 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

224 

- 

_ 

_ 

Total ot Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

11,304 

2,672 

4,077 

1,310 

615 

548 

304 

269 

799 

472 

- 

Hi 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

27,428 

919 

5,214 

3,256 

1,778 

2,303 

1,397 

1,055 

3,990 

3,662 

,,, 

2.K7 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

38,782 

3,491 

9,291 

4,566 

2,388 

2,851 

1,701 

1,324 

4,789 

4,134 

942 

3,255 

Balltnrobz, 













•Ballinchalla, 

427 

296 

131 

_ 

_ 








Ballinrobe, 

5,916 

258 
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jjj '£ a ble showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo — continued. 
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JII. — Table showing Total Valuation of each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo —continued 

Classification of Holdings, and Total Rateable Valbatiow „„ 

in each Class. 01 TH oss 


Unions and Electoral Divisions. 
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81 
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75 

50 
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_ 

_ 

_ 
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2,005 

89 
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50 

43 
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40 
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_ 
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1,438 

64 
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_ 
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98 
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22 
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ahskdii IY. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo 





Classification of Holdings according to Rateable Valuation 
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180 

81 



23 



•Bunaveela, 

280 

65 

197 

7 

_ 

u 





3 


Carrowmore, 

1,181 

178 

610 

195 

32 

73 

19 


27 



~ 

Crossmolina North, 

630 

81 

238 

81 

'56 

52 

7 


19 




Crossmolinn South, 

190 

28 

180 

119 

36 

28 

6 

33 


42 


11 

•Deel, 

1,086 

190 

193 

216 

65 

13 

u 





* 

•Derry, 

876 

235 

311 

98 

5 

19 







Portland, 

870 

128 

151 

110 

56 

21 

6 

_ 

27 




•Kilgarvan, . . ... 

1,970 

1,181 

715 

32 

6 

_ 

_ 

4 

5 




•letterbrlck, 

687 

820 

190 

21 

— 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 




Mount Falcon, 

1,700 

627 

783 

116 

49 

so 

31 

__ 





Rathoma, 

626 

88 

230 

162 

90 

_ 

U 

5 




1 

•Sallymount, 

1,671 

956 

118 

80 

95 








•Sraheen, 

1,158 

960 

183 


6 

- 

- 

- 

19 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

10,918 

5,405 

3,771 

681 

... 

236 

31 

19 

62 

110 

_ 

Hi 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

9,105 

1,370 

3,929 

1,522 

565 

520 

208 

■» 

216 

269 

71 

Ml 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

20.021 

6,775 

7,700 

2,206 

762 

756 

212 

174 

308 

109 

71 

,» 

Balunrobe. 













•Balllnchalla, 

1,056 

898 

158 










BaUlnrobe, 

1,876 

238 

879 

357 

177 









828 

305 

133 

20 




no 





Burris carra, 

788 

153 

310 

132 





11 


19 


•CappaghdufT, 

739 

601 

75 

27 

u 








900 

153 

387 

181 

69 

80 

25 

— 

28 

77 

- 

- 

Dalgan, 

Hollymount, 

1,082 

221 

361 

116 

93 

36 

85 

31 

11 

20 

5 

28 

11 

<! 


1,074 

60 


48 

16 

18 

5 

— 

— 

— 

17 

m 



465 

160 

87 

56 

13 

7 

17 

19 

- 

- 

FSmalne, 
Neale, 
Newbroolc, 
Owenbrin, 
Port Royal, 

1,120 

1,181 

230 

250 

306 

297 

617 

131 

216 

281 

53 

72 

118 

39 

18 

16 

09 

25 

38 

17 

32 

60 

41 

19 

59 

IS 

<i 

1,386 

817 

549 

187 

108 

10 

23 

_ 

29 

21 

21 

s 

1,108 

1,092 

430 

955 

291 

69 

519 

8 

203 

30 

58 

16 

5 

- 

5 



_ 





106 

58 

9 

11 

— 

2 

10 

7 





562 

208 

117 

82 

21 

- 

22 

18 

9 

2. 

Totfd of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

1,823 

3,110 

1,261 

258 


67 

o 

10 

9 

17 

- 

- 

To m 1 , of .Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

13,779 

2,571 

5,191 

2.177 

1,105 

665 

807 


309 

371 

158 


Total of Electoral Divisions, 

18,602 

5,681 

6,718 

2,436 

1,201 

722 

816 

171 

318 

391 

158 

158 


* Scheduled ns Congested. 
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j-y Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo — continued. appendix 


Classification of Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, and Population 


Onions and Electoral Divisions. 

Popula- 

Agrlcnl- 

Not 

Above 

£1 

Above 

£10 


' V £20 6 

hbove 

£80 

Above 

£40 

id not j 

nd not 

Above 
£200 
nd not 

Above 


loldtags. 

tag 

£4. 

tag 

£10. 

£1?. 

tag 

£20. 

tag 

£80. 

tag 

£40. 

tag 

£50. ' 

Ell) 1 

tag 

£200. 

tag 

£300. 

Value. 

BELMCIXET. 









i 

20 i 

| 



•Bangor. 

523. 

265 

161 

19 

— 

28 


~ 

“ 1 






20 

g 

— 

— 

— 


— ! 


— 

■Banoosby, 





21 

23 

_ 

2 

— 

— i 

12 

— 

•Bdmullet, 




»R 

9 

10 

i 

9 

23 

— ! 

— j 

— 

•Binghamstown South, 


878 

381 

21 

10 

58 

17 

11 

- 

1 

33 j 

45 


•Glenamoy, 

881 

631 

193 


9 

21 

2 

— 

— 



— 

•Glencaatle, 



























8 

52 

16 

— j 

— j 

15 

- | 

- 

— 

•Coolamore, 













•Siociadaff. • • • * ' ' 

623 



24 

18 



_ 


1 


_ 

•Knoctaalower, •• •• 1 

1,G3J 

1,420 

1/u 





_ i 

_ 

_ 

•Mulngnabo, 

575 

559 

56 

12 






| 



•JlnlngB, •• •• " 

656 

591 


’ 8 

' — 








•Rath Bill, •• •• " | 

1,827 

221 

1,660 

107 

87 


” 5 

— 

• 12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total of Congested Electoral J 

Divisions. , , , 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

CASTLEBAR. 

12.797 

9 467 

2,355 

362 

151 

185 

86 

28 

83 


il_ 



9,157 

2,355 

362 

151 

185 

86 

28 

83 

33 ! 


~ 













'Addergoole, 

1,716 

758 

812 

66 

19 

19 




10 

5 



Balia, 

Ballinatad 

1,602 

295 

116 

901 

126 

53 

21 

19 


20 

27 

26 

20 

26 

Ballyhean, 

•Ballynagoralier, 

656 

977 

134 

837 

350 

85 

30 

19 

19 

' 

13 


- 

78 

•Bellavary, 

Breaghwy, 

2,152 

1,181 

797 

221 

1,263 

627 


56 

17 

33 

26 

29 

1 

- 

14 

•Boren, 

1,118 

835 

269 

31 

13 

— 

_ 






Castlebar Rural, 

1,271 

291 

590 

98 

74 



20 


69 

10 


Castlebar Urban, 

297 

134 

7 

— 

11 

— 

6 



21 

5 


Ciogher, 

820 

91 

590 

52 

19 


10 


22 


- 

•Cloontan, 

1,187 

500 

551 

25 

3 






'Oroaghmoyle, 

630 

216 

269 

60 

10 

15 

~~ 



13 

8 



KiUavaUy, 

Manulla, 

611 

1,677 

195 

219 

999 

87 

213 

« 

15 

3 

- 

33 

10 


•Pontoon, 

1,709 

1,341 

260 

77 

1 

30 







Straile, 

1,689 

620 

817 

113 

11 


19 


3 

19 



•Tawnynagry, 

Turlougli, 

1,158 

663 

393 

635 

58 

60 

37 

’ 

| 32 

9 

1 - 

13 

37 

21 

10,977 

5.477 

4,351 

551 

I 115 

198 

20 

23 

59 




Divisions. 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 




1,016 

410 

231 

180 



J14 



22,883 

8,310 

10,581 

1,567 655 


180 

| 109 

326 

372 


4,1 

Clareborius. 













Ballindine, 

588 

113 

298 

29 

17 


— 


30 

15 




•Ballyhaunis, 

Ballyhowly, 

1,881 

1,001 

773 

174 

817 

485 

106 

180 

79 

68 

18 

31 

13 


13 

11 

33 

25 

'Behan, 

Caraun, 

1,910 

1,107 

684 

218 

627 

155 

» 

16 

23 

- 

I 1* 

j 10 

~ 

- 

1 17 

•ClaremorrLs, 

1,210 

175 

184 

71 

46 



* 




•flogliermore, 

683 

1,219 

157 

352 

C46 

111 

169 

17 

10 

13 

17 

- 

! 10 

- 

- 

- 

165 

206 

35 

29 

— 

* 

10 


15 



Crosaboyne, 


•Culuacleha, 

■ 1,«17 

377- 

874 

171 

50 

33 

17 




!! 


Rauynuire, .. 


171 

626 

150 

58 

33 





i 



“ Scheduled as Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


ArPBNDJX 


IV. — Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County Mayo — continued. 


Classification of Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, anti tw„ 

in each Class. ^opblatkm 


Unions and'.Electoral Divisions. 

tfon 


Above 

Above 

Above 




Above 

Above 








and not 

and not 







Holdings. 

ing 

exceed- 



exceed- 

exceed- 

exceed- 




£300 




£10. 

Iff. 

ing 

£20. 

£30. 

£40. 

ing 

£60. 

ing 

£100. 

ing 

£200. 

ing 

£300. 

Vitat, 

Claremoeris — i continued . 












— - 

Kilcolman, 

830 

150 

474 

86 

57 

7 

9 

— 

40 

7 



•KilviDe, 

1,835 

261 

1,179 

256 

32 

44 

2 

— 

10 

45 

_ 


•Knock North, 

1,652 

844 

680 

91 

18 

- 

— 

— 

19 

- 

_ 


•Knock South, 

1,683 

602 

1,002 

86 

18 

26 

26 

10 

— 

IS 



•Loughanboy, 

1,257 

781 

414 

62 

10 

16 

4 

— 

- 

- 

__ 


Mayo, 

.955 

202 

372 

95 

30 

48 

14 

18 

61 

21 

22 


•Mumeen, 

1,148 

304 

530 

129 

102 

19 

24 

14 

15 

_ 



Tagheen, 

430 

82 

142 

130 

54 

26 

8 

- 

3 

- 



Total of Congeated Electoral 

16,150 


7,959 

1,430 

467 

a.. 

108 

51 

199 

119 

85 

' 

Total of Non-Congested 



8,230 










Electoral Divisions. 











m 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

22,712 


11,189 


826 

422 


05 

.a, 

184 

165 

in 

KtLLAIA. 












- 

Ballycastie, 

963 

166 

448 

160 

64 

47 

35 

17 

27 

9 



•Beldcrgmore, 

510 

238 

216 

26 

7 

15 

— 

— 

9 

_ 



Kllflan East, 

626 

55 

131 

178 

89 

85 

15 

86 

28 

_ 

9 


Kilflan South, 

714 

177 

228 

175 

58 

41 

12 

_ 

7 

_ 

21 


Kilflan West, 

607 

70 

345 

71 

59 

25 

21 

_ 

16 

_ 

_ 


Kill ala, 

755 

75 

224 

88 

29 

67 

27 

13 

48 

110 

_ 

N 

•Lackan North, 

1,582 

365 

824 

252 

72 

27 

_ 

17 

u 

u 

3 


Lack&n South, 

1,688 

412 

686 

164 

98 

95 

27 

45 

7 

41 

13 

_ 

Total of Congeated Electoral 

2,092 

603 

1,039 

278 

79 

42 

_ 

17 

20 

11 

3 

T 

Total of Non-Congeated 
Electoral Divisions. 

6,253 

955 

2,057 

826 

397 

350 

187 

111 

133 

160 

43 

81 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

7,345 

«» 

3,098 

1,104 

476 

392 

137 

128 

153 

171 

- 

81 

Swine roBD. 













•Aghamore, 

1,648 

1,008 

475 

50 

52 

86 

13 

_ 

12 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Balllnamore, 

1,027 

84 

750 

111 

10 

IS 

7 

e 

s 

26 

lfi 

_ 

Bohola, 

767 

120 

534 

67 

_ 

21 

_ 

_ 

13 

12 

_ 

_ 

•Brackloon, 

2,730 

2,266 

459 

1 

_ 

4 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

•Callow, 

1,765 

861 

780 

36 

24 

58 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Cloonmore, 

2,033 

1,633 

325 

22 

24 


2 


3 


_ 

_ 

•Coolnaha, 

1,187 

727 

370 

73 

s 

12 

2 



_ 

_ 

_ 

•Cuildoo, 

1,352 

465 

752 

83 

22 

42 



38 

_ 

_ 

_ 

•Doocaatle, 

1,891 

1,331 

474 

63 

10 

9 

_ 



4 

_ 

_ 

•Kllbeagh, 

2,564 

1,758 

780 

14 

12 

_ 




_ 

_ 

_ 

•Kll kelly, 

2,889 

2,205 

591 

44 

5 






_ 


•Killcdan, 

2,145 

1,184 

673 

195 

85 

13 





_ 

_ 

•Kilmovee, 

2,622 

1,746 

779 

37 

34 

14 

_ 

7 

5 

_ 

_ 

- 

•Klltamagh, 

1,603 

872 

698 

31 

7 






_ 

- 

•MeeUck, 

1,918 

555 

1,119 

131 

so 





_ 

_ 

- 

•Sonnagh, 

2,428 

1,780 

682 

36 







_ 

_ 

•Swincford, 

2,639 

1,523 

993 

69 






12 

_ 

- 

•Toocananagh, 

1,356 

551 

047 

62 

43 

37 





_ 

_ 

•Toomore, 

1,932 

845 

827 

105 

41 





23 

15 

- 

•Tumgeah, 

1,417 

627 

651 

73 







_ 

- 

•Urlaur, 

2,309 

1,981 

302 

43 

_ 


_ 


12 

21 

- 


Total of Congeated Electoral 
Divisions. 

38,431 

23,798 

12,322 

1,117 

429 

309 


60 


Z9 

15 

- 

Total of Non-Congcatcd 
Electoral Divisions. 

Total of Electoral Divisions, 

1,794 

204 

1,284 

178 

10 

34 

7 

5 

18 

38 

16 

- 


24,002 

13,608 

1,295 

439 

843 

138 

65 

189 

117 

31 




* Scheduled os Congested. 
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jy. Table showing the Population on each Class of Holdings in the County of Mayo — continued. 

Classification of Holdings according to Rateable Valuation, and Population 
I Total IN each CLASS. 

i Popula- . 

re, rcTORAL DIVISIONS. I on Above Above Above I Above I Above I Above I Above j Above j Above | 

TJXIOSS AND ELECTOR* a I AgrlouI . Nofc £4 £10 £15 £20 \ £30 £40 £50 £100 | £200 j Ab. 


•Loulsburgh, 
•Newport East, 
•Newport West, 
Owennadomaon, 
•Slievemahaoagh, 
•Slievemore, 
•Srahmore, 
Westport Rural, 
Westport Urban, 


Divisions. 

tal of Non-Conges tc 
Electoral Divisions. 


Not d 

£4? 

Above Above Above Above 1 Ab 

£4 £10 £15 £20 , £ 

and not and not and not and not anc 
exceed- exceed- exceed- exceed- exci 

ing tag tag tag ir 

£10. £15. £20. £30. | £ 

1,382 

30 21 — — - 

84 

34S 151 33 42 i 

207 

124 25 15 7 - 

428 

609 88 29 — 

763 

280 7 23 16 

615 

166 9 7 — 

26 

587 28 15 — 

505 

500 114 17 42 

1,502 

49 36 3 — 

334 

257 I* I — 10 

196 

296 141 24 20 

1,550 

25 6 4 17 

835 

147 14 ' 26 33 

239 

519 189 27 10 

_ 

— 12 16 43 

447 

382 12 — 13 

804 

663 56 38 10 

344 

88 — 10 — 

272 

267 30 19 35 

263 

1,001 318 102 81 

401 

508 23 - — 3 

298 

506 52 — 26 

533 

414 87 38 3 

434 

I 438 48 24 37 

1,267 

247 * 15 19 1 

11 

14 7 — — 

294 

892 82 22 8 

1 657 

33 37 — - 15 

270 

05 — U 20 

268 

420 88 35 63 

4 76 

132 278 4 21 

3 14,535 

7,099 907 328 277 

5 1,165 

2,478 1,026 255 I29j» 

4 15,700 

9,577 1,933 j 683 572 

35 1 67,86 

1 40.150 I 5,587 j 1,895 1,653 

84 1 10,403 24.705 j 7,555 j 8,101 j 2,288 

19 1 78,271 64,855 13,142 4,996 3,821 


84 | 235 115 I 

67 j 154 147 


322 838 572 101 

509 1,385 1,367 433 


Tinted image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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V. —Return showing the Total Area, and the chief Divisions of Land, in each of the Electoral Di, ■ • 
of the County' of Mayo in the year 1906. V ' S1 °! 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics, 1906. 






Extent in Statute Acres Under 

- 



— 

Electoral divisions and 
Poor Law Unions in which 

of 

Electoral 

including 

Hay. 

| 

Grass. 


1 

Woods 

and 

1 

I Turf Bog. 

M“h. 

[ Mountain Land. 



Divisions 



Planta- 
tions. : 

Grazed. 

Barren. 

rSft 

Balhna Union. 












Ardagh, 

4,397 

895 

2,853 

2 

- 

140 

233 

70 

— 

_ 

till 

Ardnaree North, 

4,413 

876 

2,858 

- 


15 

287 

78 

6 

- 

81 

•Ardnaree South, 





— 


308 

86 

— 


is 

"Attymaaa East, 

5,187 

659 

2,367 

— 

- 

- 

632 

116 

349 



•Attymass West, 

4,964 

688 

1,788 

- 

- 

50 

1,372 

328 

215 



Ballina, . . 

8,952 

2,824 

4,903 

* 

- 

190 

663 

239 

— 

__ 


Ballysakeery, 

6,734 

1,898 

4,231 

- 

- 

43 

209 

62 

— 

_ 


•BunavelU, 

13,456 

436 

90 

— 

- 

- 

8,041 

150 

5,319 

3,760 


Carrowmore, 

6,035 

1,207 

3,456 

5 

- 

67 

441 

. 560 

1 

_ 


Crossmolina North, .. 

6,988 

905 

4,060 

— 

— 

38 

1,781 

135 

_ 



Crossmollna South, 

5,909 

890 

4,605 

- 

- 

105 

21 

8 

76 



•Deal, 

10,642 

1,685 

2,512 

- 

- 

- 

1,783 

205 

4,155 



•Derry, 

16,167 

958 

726 

- 

- 

5 

2,835 

137 

10,038 

776 


Portland, . , 

6,067 

1,421 

3,878 

— 

— 

115 

383 

26 

_ 



•Kilgarvan, 

13,607 

1,510 

2.158 

— 

- 

23 

9,467 

173. 

178 

_ 


•Letterbrlck, 

8,634 

787 

761 

— 

- 

1 

2,114 

_ 


135 


Mount Falcon, 

6,940 

1,183 

4,271 

4 

— 

86 

662 

366 

86 


Ratliona, . . 

4,367 

1,018 

2,485 

- 

- 

25 

495 

140 

_ . 



•Sallymonnt, 

7,262 

1,280 

2,574 

— 

- 

8 

010 

180 

1,1*0 



•Sraliecn, 

4,618 

899 

1,525 


- 

285 

858 

34 

807 

59 

ji 

Total of Congested Elec- 
toral Divisions, 

89,636 

9,716 

18,148 

10 

- 

m 

23,020 

1,400 

26,733 

7,012 

3,111 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions, 

60,792 

12,617 

37,600 

15 

- 

824 

6,025 

1,684 

... 

108 

VS 

Total of Union, 

150,428 

22,333 

65,748 

25 

- 

. 1,199 

28,015 

3,093 

26,90-2 

7,120 

5,063 

Ballinrobe Usiox. 












•Ballinchalla, 

8,280 

683 

619 

_ 

9 

2 

293 

168 

3,855 

2,338 

315 

Balllurohc, 

10,904 

1,944 

7,749 

2 

_ 

225 

59 

69 



793 

•Ballyovey, 

7,802 

784 

725 

— 

__ 




5«4» 



Burriscarra, 

6,704 

991 

8,598 

7 

_ 

284 

155 




176 

•Cappaghduff, 

8,885 

953 

* 636 

- 

43 

28 

386 

450 

2,518 

S1S1 

111 

Cong, 

7,399 

783 

6,176 

6 

_ 

652 


6 


258 

(31 

C.'oonard, .. 

4,481 

849 

2,604 

- 

_ 

_ 





2.2 

Dalgan, 

8,731 

1,315 

5,602 

2 

1 






277 

Hollymount, 

8,617 

759 

5,932 

9 

_ 






216 

Honndwood, 

6,536 

1,811 

8,901 

_ 

_ 

92 


271 

10 


353 

Kileommon, 

9,802 

1,208 

7,677 

6 




2 

35! 

Kilinalne, . . 

9,906 

1,244 

7,629 

1 

_ 

27 




4 

467 

Newbrook, 

•Owenbrln, .. 

•Portrayal, . . . . , 1 

Rosslee, 

Slu'ulc, . . . . 1 

0,300 

8,525 

11,186 

7,282 

4,077 

1,635 

1,438 

626 

1,223 

982 

6,651 

6,081 

2,191 

2,863 

2,671 

8 

4 

2 

- 

34 

128 

272 

38 

53 

995 

339 

664 

2 

87 

237 

34 

179 

23 

249 

7,336 

1,477 

65 

442 

842 

521 

383 

3M 

314 

U.OA/ 



— 

1 

90 

21 

385 

20 

3 

55! 

TOta tond Conjtested Elec- 

43,436 

4,269 

7,034 

- 

.7 

304 

1,770 

878 

21,034 

5,929 

2,12* 

Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

103,709 

16,745 

71,848 

42 

2 

2,713 

4,670 

1,544 

606 

491 

5,530 

Total ol Union, 

147,144 

21,014 

78,382 

- 

59 

3,053 

6,440 

2,422 

21,600 

6,423 

7,7« 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


VI —Return showing the Total Number of Holdings and the Number of various sized Holdiii 
Electoral Division of the County of Mayo m the year 1906. 


gs in each 


# 


Compiled from the Agricultural Statistics, 1906. 





Number ot Holdings in each Electoral Division. 






Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 




UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

exceeding 

and not 
exceeding 

Acre*. 

and not 
exceeding 

A 1 * 

and not 
exceeding 
30 

Acres. 

anl not 

exceeding 

60 

Acres. 

exceeding 

100 

Acres. 

and not 
exceeding 
200 
Acres. 

and not 
exceeding 
600 
Acres. 

Above 

500 

Acres. 

Tow 

HOW* 

Hold* 

Ballina Union. 











Ardagh, 

- 

6 

33 

32 

11 

6 

4 

4 

1 

r 

Ardnaree North, . . 

— 

3 

61 



14 


— 



•Ardnaree South, . . 

124 

15 

105 

71 

21 

11 


1 

- 


•Attymass Bast, . . 

— 

8 

103 

76 

12 

3 


- 


W 

•A tty mass West, . . 

— 

2 

77 

41 

15 

1 

1 

1 

- 

m 

Ballina, • . . 

185 

22 

146 

111 

34 

8 

13 

2 


m 

Ballyaakeory, 

2 

12 

38 

56 

43 

21 

7 

- 

1 

in 

•Bunavella, 


— 

1 


2 

11 

18 

13 

3 

0 

Carrowmore, 


10 

143 

67 

17 

10 

3 

3 

- 

81 

Cioasmolina North, 

“ 

10 

24 

34 

20 

15 

11 

4 

1 

HI 

Orossmollna South, 

30 

21 

81 

45 

14 

14 

12 

3 

1 

1H 

•Deal. 

— 

6 

25 

64 

43 

41 

14 

6 

- 

IN 

•Deiry, 

— 

— 

0 

20 

23 

22 

30 

15 

2 

III 

Fort land, 

1 

7 

03 

67 

18 

1 

9 

7 

- 

111 

•Kilgarvan, 

- 

25 

234 

73 

20 

» 

— 

3 

- 

S3 

•Letterbrlch, 

— 

— 

19 

42 

27 

14 

2 

1 

2 

ir 

Mount Falcon, 

- 

54 

159 

81 

12 

9 

2 

S 

- 

a 

Bathona, 

2 

— 

39 

48 

14 

6 

3 

2 

- 

m 

•Sallymount, 

— 

20 

184 

68 

16 

2 

2 

- 

1 

SI 

•Sraheen, 

- 

33 

154 

42 

1 

- 

4 

1 

- 

a 

Total of Congested Electoral 
Divisions. 

124 

109 

908 

498 

180 

114 

71 

41 

8 

S,*l 

Total of Non-Conge8tcd 
Electoral Divisions. 

288 

145 

737 

' 588 

214 

104 

66 

28 

‘ 

VS 

Total of Union, . . 

362 

“* 

1,645 

1,086 

- 

218 

137 

» 

12 

« 

Baluniiobe Union. 











•Balllnchalla, 

5 

45 

121 

18 

1 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

111 

Ballinrobe, 

159 

05 

251 

90 

41 

11 

7 

5 

2 

ui 

•Ballyovey, 

2 

6 

20 

49 

12 

25 

2 

_ 

1 

IS 

Bunlscarra, 

4 

26 

116 

40 

12 

6 

7 

6 

- 

UI 

'Cappaghduff, 

— 

31 

85 

36 

u 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

III 

Cong, 

45 

24 

90 

66 

26 

18 

7 

5 

- 

81 

Coonard, 

- 

22 

83 

54 

20 

2 

2 

1 

- 

W 

Dalgan, 

22 

24 

86 

78 

8 

12 

11 

0 

1 

Hi 

Hollymount., 

43 

17 

73 

30 

7 

1 

12 

5 

11 

2 

W 

Houndwood, 

8 

34 

97 

63 

24 

20 

7 

1 

- 

SI 

XUcomman, . . 

16 

36 

87 

43 

19 

10 

21 

a 

1 

h: 

Kilmaine, 

22 

70 

100 

55 

17 

21 

11 

6 

2 

si 

Neale, 

24 

43 

148 

116 

35 

25 

5 

3 


in 

Newbroolt, 

14 

57 

169 

92 

12 

S 

4 

4 

1 

hi 

•Owenbrln, 

2 

31 

118 

44 

8 


5 

3 

- 

tl! 

•Portroyal, 

1 

11 

67 

118 

32 

4 

1 

_ 

- 

81 

Roslee, 

— 

9 

29 

45 

24 

io 

5 

1 

- 

IS 

Shruls, • 

4 

19 

89 

85 

52 

11 

2 

8 

1 

81 

Total of Congested Electoral 
D1 vie Ions. 

1. 

124 

420 

265 

64 

33 


3 

1 

Ml 

Total of Non-Congeated 
Electoral Dlvlslona. 

361 

446 

1,408 

862 

297 

106 

94 

65 

10 

!,?« 

Total ol Union, 

371 

570 

1,828 

1,127 

361 

199 

104 

68 

12 

1,0# 
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yr —Return showing the Total Number of Holdings and the number of various sized Holdings in each ap-emou 
Electoral Division of the County of Mayo in the year 1906— continued. Iv 


' — 



Number of Holdings in e. 

aoh Electoral Divthon. 



UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Not 

exceeding 

Above • 

Above ! 

Above 



AW- 

Above ! 



and not ! 

and not j 

and S Rot 


50 


200 

A 5QB® 

_Totat 


Acre. 

Acres. 

15 

exceeding 

30 

exceeding 

50 

exceeding 

A 100 

exceeding 1 
A 200 ' 

exceeding 
600 : 
Acres. 

Acres. 

of 

Holdings. 

3KUTCUXI UNION. 











'BanRv.r, 

2 

17 

42 

12 ; 

4 

4 

— j 

2 i 

7 | 

90 

•Banoosky, 

1 

35 

26 ■ 

! i 

5 

2 

3 

— | 

2 

76 

•BdmnUct, 

11 

43 

144 : 

61 1 

11 

11 | 

2 

3 j 

2 

283 

•Btoghamstown, North, 

“ 


106 : 

61 

27 

12 

10 

5 

3 

241 

•BtaEhamstown South, 

7 

74 

118 t 

42 

7 

* 

5 

12 

1 

269 

•Olenamoy, 

“ 

_ 

37 | 

1 

— 

5 

16 

U 1 

2 

72 

•Glencaslle, 

2 

10 

69 

44 

8 

14 

1 

9 ! 

- , 

157 

•Glenco, 

“ 

4 

1 


3 

16 

8 

« 

15 | 

53 

•Ooolaraorr, 

1 

14 

58 

22 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

108 

•Knockadaff, 

~ 

1 

100 

6 

2 

1 

— - 


1 

111 

•Knocknalowcr, • • 

~ 

84 

159 

45 

3 

1 

1- 

2 


295 

•Muinijnabo, 

1 

2 

105 

5 

1 

4 

1- 

1 

2 

122 

•Muings, 

— 

10 

74 

26 

7 

— 

5 

— 

4 

123 

•Rath Hill, 

- 

46 

180 

48 

9 

12 

4 

2 

1 

299 

•,-hcskin 

_ 

_ 

— 

“ 

- 

2 

14 

11 

8 

35 

Total of Union (all congested). 

25 

357 

1,214 


89 

94 

70 

68 

« 

2,339 

Castlebar Union. 






■ 





•Adde.'EOole, 

1 

7 

138 

144 

39 

12 

3 

2 

- 

346 

Balia, 

15 

38 

93 

118 

12 


13 

6 

- 

308 

Ballinafad, 

1 

7 

78 

34 

11 


7 

. 5 

— 

151 

Ballyhean, 

- 

5 

62 

49 

9 

12 

3 

2 

- 

142 

•Ballynagorahcr, . . 

- 

- 

32 

80 

51 

21 

3 

2 

2 

191 

•Bellavary, 

9 

58 

276 

95 

14 

12 

5 

1 

— 

470 

Brcaghcoy, 

5 

20 

165 

83 

12 

12 

7 

— 

- 

304 

•Burren, 


10 

118 

89 

15 

10 

3 

5 

— 

250 

Castlebar, ... 

179 

38 

174 

115 

43 

20 

14 

2 

— 

591 

Oogher, 

1 

4 

69 

83 

9 

5 

* 

3 

- 

178 

•Cloonkecn, 


26 

118 

75 

19 

6 

9 

1 

— 

254 

’Croaghmoylc, 

2 

1 

5 

26 

29 

34 

3 

1 

- 

101 

KUlavally, 

3 

10 

45 

34 

21 

11 

7 

5 


136 

Manulla, 

9 

21 

172 

112 

16 

7 

5 

3 

— 

315 

’Pontoon, 

2 

40 

212 

28 

10 

9 


4 

- 

307 

ktrade, 

2 

57 

182 

74 

19 

8 

6 

1 

— 

349 

•Tarniynagiy,- 

2 

2 

62 

110 

30 

17 

- 

2 

1 

226 

Tnrlogh, 

‘ 

18 

169 

71 

20 

13 

5 

4 

_ 

310 


18 

144 

961 

647 

207 

121 

31 

15 

3 

2,145 

Divisions, 












221 

218 

1,209 

773 

172 

119 


31 

' — 

2,914 

Electoral Divisions, 

| 










Total of Union, 

1 237 

362 

2,170 

1,420 

379 

240 

102 

“ 

3 

4,959 

Clarekomis Union. 











Pallindine, 

44 

15 

87 

23 

15 

9 

9 

* 

1 

187 

’Pallyhaunis, 

49 

65 

191 

113 

30 

12 


4 

- 

156 

ballyhooley, 

j _ 


49 

66 

29 

16 

2 

3 

- 

168 

T-fkan, 


38 

153 

144 

56 

14 


1 

— 

405 

Carrann, 


9 

68 

82 

25 

12 

2 

3 

i — 

191 

'Oaremoni?. 

0 

40 

96 

04 

22 

S 

1 

j 2 

I — 

\ 272 

'Ooghrrmore, , 1 

2. 

8 

67 

38 

1 “ 

8 

2 

j “ 

| “ • 
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Total Number of Holdings and the Number of various sized Holdings 
Division of the County of Mayo in the year 1906 —continued. 


in each 


; — r 



Ndudek o 

Holdings 

in each Electoral Division. 




' 


I 

Above i 

Above 

Above 

Above | 

HUT 6 

and not 
exceeding 
200 

Above 

Above j 


UNIONS AstD ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Not 

xceeding 

1 

and not 1 
exceeding 1 

and not 

exceeding , 

and not 

xceeding 

and not 
exceeding 

and not , 
xceeding 

and not 
exceeding 

T°W 

Sumbet 

1 




Acre*. 


Acres, j 

Acres. 




Ceakemoep.is union.— continued. . 





j 

10 



1 


•Course, 

— 

* 

48 

115 

47 

2 

1 

| 

a? 

Crossboync, 

1 

9 

52 

21 

10 



1 



•Culnacleha, 

6 

26 

122 

127 


8 


2 

— 

hi 

Garrymore, . . • • • • j 

— 

8 

92 

93 

17 


4 

2 

- 

55) 

Kllcolmnn, 

— 

2 

43 

61 



1 

5 

- 

111 

•Xilvine, 

6 

42 

197 

86 




1 

- 

351 

•Knock North, 

1 

6 

100 

114 

34 



— 

— 

Si 

•Knock South, 

1 

6 

117 

118 

33 

11 

3 

— 

- 

s> 

•Eoughanboy, 

— 

S 

81 

121 

32 

13 

— 

“ 

- 

250 

Mayo, 

* 

14 

64 

81 



7 


— 

207 

•Murneen, 

- 

3 

75 

83 

27 

10 

6 

1 

- 

201 

Tagtaeen, 


10 

50 

26 

10 


1 

1 


105 


U 

281 

1,249 

1,151 

324 

115 

36 

9 

_ 

3, ISO 

Divisions. 












49 

70 

480 

453 

154 

91 

32 

21 

1 

1,351 

Electoral Divisions 











Total of Union, 

123 

SOI 

1,729 

1,604 

478 

206 

68 

“ 

1 

« 

Kill ala Union 











Ballycastle, .. .. 

41 

10 

64 

77 

30 

11 

3 

7 

2 

21) 

•Eeldergmaie, 

— 

12 

69 

12 

1 

— 

1 

2 

8 

92 

Kilflan Eaat, 

1 

4 

33 

38 

29 

21 

5 

1 

1 

a 

Killian South, 

1 

1 

17 

33 

16 

31 

12 

16 

7 

ffl 

Kilflan West, 

— 

3 

24 

37 

14 

18 

4 

2 

6 

10! 

Kill ala, 

49 

19 

49 

49 

18 

23 

15 

7 


250 

•B&ckan North 

1 

21 

103 

114 

48 

10 

3 

6 

- 

JM 

JAckan South 

7 

49 

140 

63 

30 

21 

9 

5 


321 

Total of Congested Electoral 

j 





10 

4 

8 

8 

3M 

Divisions. 











Total of Non-Congested 
Electoral Divisions. 

99 

86 

317 

297 

137 

125 

48 

38 

17 

1,1H 

Total of Unions, 

■» 

119 


423 

134 

>» 

52 

46 

25 

1,569 

Swineford Union. 











•Aghamore, 

2 

16 

177 

82 

24 

13 

2 

1 

- 

SIT 

Ballinamon, 

— 

5 

64 

73 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

150 

Bohola, 

4 

6 

102 

SO 

4 

3 

3 

1 

- 

la 

•Bracldoon, 

— 

17 

341 

140 

9 

1 

— 

- 

- 


•Callow, 

3 

22 

174 

115 

14 

7 

2 

2 

- 

81 

•Cloonmore, .. .. : .. 

3 

41 

239 

102 

g 

4 

1 

— 

— 


•Coolnaha, 

_ 

_ 

93 

74 

29 

15 

4 

- 

- 

Si 

•Cuildoo, 

2 

12 

106 

107 

22 

11 

1 

- 

- 

SI 

•Doocastle, 

— 

17 

219 

132 

29 

' 1 

- 

- 



•KUbeagh, 

61 

10 

212 

202 

03 

5 

1 

- 

- 


'KttkeUy, 

21 

12 

240 

230 

28 

10 

1 

- 

~ 


•Kllledan, 

— 

IB 

279 

101 

6 

3 

i 

1 

- 


•Kilmovee, 

16 

13 

241 

137 

46 

10 

l 

- 

- 


•Kiltamagh, .. .. 

97 

45 

180 

75 

4 


_ 

— 

— 

401 

•Meellck, 

_ 

13 

210 

111 

8 

5 

4 

- 

- 

3A 

•Sonnagh, 

82 

21 

192 

158 

54 

10 

1 

1 

- 


•Swinforii, .. .. 

45 

30 

367 

187 

10 

14 

1 

- 

- 


•Toocananagli, 

4 

16 

161 

“ 

10- 

1 


- 


LS- 


B Scheduled as Congested. 
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m Return showing the Total Number of Holdings and the number of various sized Holdings in each appendix 

Electoral Division of the County of Mayo in the year 1906. — continued. — - 



Number op Holdings in each Electoral Division. 

usioss and Electoral divisions. | 


Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 

Above 1 

Above j 

Total 

xceeding 

and not 


and*not 


and'not 

nd°not 

nA^mnt. j 


Acre. 

xceeding 

xceeding 

A 15 

xceeding 

xceeding 

xceeding 

100 

Acres. 

xceeding 

xceeding 


iSf 



Acres. 

Acres. 





SWINPORD Union — continued. 


| 







| 


•Toomore, 

32 

64 

216 

113 

17 

8 

3 

* 


45T 

•TuBgesh, 

“ 

10 

IBS 

97 

25 

6 

2 

1 

~ 1 

299 

•Ctlwr, 

— 

7 

165 


53 

15 

2 

— 

“ i 


Total ol Congested Electoral 

318 

371 

3,985 

2,369 

459 

139 

27 

10 

_ 

7.678 

Divisions. 

4 

11 

166 

103 




2 

j j 

309 

Electoral Divisions. 






1 



1 


Total of Union, .. 

322 

382 


2,472 

470 

141 

32 

13 

> j 

7,987 

Westport Union. 











•AcUill, 

1 

185 

132 

7 

1 

— 

1 



277 

Agbagnwer North, 

1 

16 

55 

54 

36 

10 

3 




•Aligagowcr South, •• 

2 

5 

24 


11 

18 

9 




•Aillemoro, 

1 

7 

47 

77 

23 

12 

8 

1 

— 

176 

•Ballycroy North, 

2 

4 

41 

41 

23 

44 

18 

5 

6 


•Ballycroy South, . . 

2 

13 

19 

19 

18 

38 

6 

3 

17 


Buudonagha, . . 

— 

15 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 




•Clare Island, 

3 

2 

87 

38 

13 

7 

5 

1 

— 


•Cloghcr, 

— 

13 

112 

81 

29 

4 

— 


— 


‘Corraun Achill, 

- 

100 

158 

25 


1 

— 

2 



•Croaghpatricb, 

1 

41 

41 

14 

5 

15 

8 

8 



Dcrryloughan, 

17 

18 

79 

59 

26 

16 

5 

3 

1 


•Dooega, 

7 

288 

57 

5 

3 

2 

5 

1 

— 

318 


— 

4 

36 

17 

20 

19 

s 




•Emlagh, 

- 

11 

25 

31 

57 

17 

3 

4 

1 

149 

Erriff, 

— 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 


16 

•Clenhest, 

3 

1 

54 

58 

29 

21 

10 

7 

2 


•Mandeady, 

— 

21 

147 

91 

37 

» 

3 


— 

319 

•Kilgeever, 

_ 

8 

21 

23 

7 

6 

8 

1 

6 


Kilmaclasscr, 

— 

1 

71 

38 

18 

6 

8 

4 

— 

146 

Kilmccna, 

15 

32 

181 

123 

28 

15 

5 






_ 

— 

49 

43 

29 

39 

9 

3 



•Knappagh, 

— 

6 

89 

111 

37 

17 

3 

1 

— 


•Louisburgh, 

2 

26 

91 

65 

15 

1 

11 


— 


•Newport East, 

SO 

26 

73 

62 

65 

24 

3 




•Newport West, . . 

2 

91 

151 

60 

14 

8 


3 

9 

23 

Owendournan, . . 

2 

2 

1 

2 

— 



3 

5 

•Slicvemahanagh, ,. 

- 

11 

8 

21 

35 

37 

29 

5 

2 

148 

•SUcvemore, 

1 

159 

195 

8 

3 

3 

“ 

— 



•Srahmore, 

_ 

8 

26 

8 

22 

9 

13 

6 

13 

105 

Westport, 

*» 

74 

150 

75 

” 

9 

2 

1 

— 

539 

Total of Congested Elec torn 

57 

930 

1,583 

925 

503 

349 

163 

69 

68 

4,647 













243 

161 

538 

351 

130 

60 

28 

20 














Total of Union, 

... 

3,091 

2,121 

1,276 

633 

400 

191 

89 

92 

6,202 


625 

2,299 

10,479 

6,356 

1,873 

075 

412 

223 

138 

23,378 

Divisions in County. 








206 

57 



1,215 

1,137 

4,855 

3,427 

1,115 

670 


13,026 












County. 


— 









Total of County Mayo, 

1,840 

3,436 

15,334 

9,783 

2,988 

1,645 

756 





• Scheduled as Congested. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


APPENDIX rvi 

G— TABLES SHOWING THE WORKING OP THE LAND ACTS IN CO. MAYO. 


1. Table showing the Number of Cases in County Mayo in which J udicial Rents have been fixed by all ti 
Methods provided by the Laud Law Acts, for First and Secondary Terms, from the commence™? • 
Proceedings to 31st March, 1906 ; and also a Summary of the Acreages, Rents of Holdings prior t “ 
creation of First Statutory Term, Rents of Holdings for a First Statutory Terra, and Rents 
Holdings for a Second Statutory Term. (Arranged from the Report of the Irish Land Commissi^ 
for the year ending 31st March, 1906, pp. 72 and 74.) 1 


First 

Second 

^Statutory Term. : 

Number of 

1 in which 
| Judicial Rents 

1 been Axed. 

1 Acreage 

| Statute Measure. 

Reals 

of Holdings 
prior to creation 
of First 

Statutory Term. 

1 Judicial Rents , 
fixed for a 
first 

Statutory Term. 

Percentage 

Reduction. 

j • • . Percentage 

i 

j Statute™. , 

Statutorj^Term. 

First Term, . . 1 

24,075 

525,835 0 23[ 

212,059 1 5J 

£ *. d. 

171,658 11 4 ! 


£ Aij 

Second Term, . . 

9,097 | 

207,084 2 364 

87,241 18 9 J 

70,726 14 5 j 

15-4 | 

59,771 9 6 lj. 5 


2. Cable showing the Number of Loans issued in County Mayo under the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act 
1885 (Advances in Cash), the Number of Estates, and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings in 
respect of which the Loans have been issued; also the Total Purchase money and the amount of Loans 
obtained from Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during -the period from 
2md August, 1885, to 31st March, 1902. 

During the four years ended 31 st March, 1906, there were no further jn-oceedings towards purclmi 
taken under this Act. 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1906, p. 94. 


Number 

Number Area 

of in 

Estates. | Statute Measure. 

Net Rent 

j Purchase-money ! 
agreed j 

Amount 

of 

Loans. 

Number of 
years’ purchase 
j of Rent. 

524 

A. it. p. j 

| 17 | 14,966 1 3 j 

£ s. d. 
8,198 13 11 

£ 

137,599 j 

133,763 

I 


by the Landlord, and in such cases the outgoing has been deducted from tt 


it previously payable by the Tenant. 


3. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in County Mayo under the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Acts, 
1891, 1896 (Advances in Guaranteed Land Stock), and the Total Acreage and Rental of the Holdings in 
respect of which the Loans have been issued ; the Total Purchase-money and the Amount of Loans 
obtained from the Land Commission, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, durum- the period 
ended 31st March, 1906. 

Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 31st March, 1900, p. 116. 


Number 

of 

Statute Measure, 

Rent. 

Purchase-money. ; 

Amount 

of 

j Number of 

I years' purchase 


A. R. P. I 

£ *. d. 

£ j 

£ 


3,082 

I 72,965 0 23 

19,355 19 4 

314,693 

307,103 



4. Table showing the Number of Loans issued in County Mayo under the Irish Land Act, 1903 (exclusive of 
Estates Commissioners’ transactions), the Total Acreage and Rental of Holdings in respect of which 
the Loans have been issued ; also the Total Purchase-money, and the amount of Loans obtained from the 
1906 CommlRsion, and the Number of Years’ Purchase of Rent, during the period ending 31st March, 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Land Commissioners for the year ended 3 1st March, 1906, p. 139. 


Statute Measure. 


Purchase-money. 


Amount 
L ° f 
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2 38 ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

appevdix iv H.— STATEMENT SHOWING, BY UNIONS AND ELECTORAL DIVISIONS, THE ESTA-m* 
- ‘ PURCHASED BY THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD IN COUNTY MAYO TtS 


Supplied by the Congested Districts Board. 






Area. 



— - - 

Electoral 

Division. 

Estate. 

1 

I 

Non- 

Conges ted. 

Tenanted. 

Un- 

Tenanted. 

Total. 

Valuation. 

Bcntal. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 


' 

Ballvcastle, 1 
Beldergmone. j 

Mrs. Meade, .. 

2,667 

310 

2,806 

71 

2,877 

109 



Beldergmone, 

Col. Smith, .. 

2,848 


1,201 


2,348 

67 

21 

1.800 

Do., 

Mrs. Gibbons (a) 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Do., 

J. Boss Foord (A) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 


Baroosky, ) 

O’Beilly Dease, 

2,681 

- 

2,581 

- 

2,581 

52 

36 

SJ 

Knocknalower, 1 
Glenamoy. | 

Digby, 

6,816 


6,815 


6,815 

157 

208 


Knocknalower, 

J. W. Madden, 

478 

— 

56 

423 

478 

59 

27 

1.300 

Binghams town) 
South. J 

E. C. Walshe, 

1,014 

- 

945 

69 

1,014 

86 

104 

Baroosky, 

V. Foley, 

2,155 

— 

2,156 

— 

2,155 

60 



Baroosky, 1 

Muingnabo.j 

Bobs Foord (c). 

18,788 

- 

9,901 

3,837- 

13,788 

269 

222 


Belmullet, ) 

John Carey, 

1,807 

- 

1,028 

779 

1,807 

ISO 

158 


Baroosky, 

Beps. Wm. Irwin 

1,173 

— 

1,173 

— 

1,173 

40 

10 


Sralieen, 

A. Kashleigh (d), 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

_ . 


Clare Island, . . 

Clare Island 

4,041 

- 

3,488 

553 

4,041 

531 

391 

5,055 

Cloghcr, 

Lucan-Doon, .. 

233 

— 

— 

233 

233 

136 

— 


Kllmaclasser, 

Lucan, Kilmeena 


855 

- 

855 

355 

131 

- 

3,160 

Newport West, 

V. Stoney (I.), 

5,041 

— 

1,148 

3,898 

5,041 

339 

285 


Newport E.&W. 

V. Stoney (II.), 

191 

- 

82 

159 

191 

110 

18 

3,775 

Knappagh, 

Clogner, 










Owenador- 










Drummin, 
Westport It., 
Bundorraglia, 

Bingham (I.), (c) 

20,246 

19,355 

39,092 

509 

39,601 

5,145 

5,280 

66,871 

Croaghpatnck, 

Kdmeena, 










Clare Island, 
Errlff, 










Westport B., . . 

Lougheed, 

— 

121 

121 

_ 

121 

28 

36 

650 

Derryloughan, 

Kilbride Farm, 

— 

126 

- 

126 

126 

67 

_ 

1,600 

Ballycroy Nth., 

Bellingham, . . 

11,802 

- 

1,648 

10,154 

11,802 

322 

151 

8,000 

Newport, E. and 

Jno. Curran, . . 

153 

- 

3 

160 

153 

88 

1 

3,000 

Do., 

A. Jones (L), . . 

3,195 

— 

2,611 

584 

8,195 

457 

347 

8,700 

Newport W., . . 

A. Jones (ID) 

2,676 

- 

— 

2,876 

2,676 

33 

_ 

1,600 

Achill, 

Bunacurry, . . 

1,023 

- 

324 

699 

1,023 

02 

54 

m 

Killedan, 

Leetch, 

538 

_ 

588 



Igfl 

125 


Meeliok, ) 

Kiltamagh. j" 

G. E. Brown (I.), 

759 

- 

614 

145 

759 

200 

188 

2,553 

Coolnaha, 










Aghamone, 










Kilkelly, 
Kilbeagh, .' 

Sonnagh, 
Kilmone !, J 
Killedan, ) 

Toocananagh.j' 

Dillon (/), ... 
Strong, 

93,071 

581 

90,434 

8,218 

93,652 

25,253 

18,682 

303,170 



— 

455 

15 

470 

192 

184 

2,737 

Cloonmone, . . 

S. A. Fitzgerald, 

101 

_ 

101 

_ 

101 

34 

39 

610 

Coolnaha, 

Cunan Tyrrell, 

716 

- 

716 

_ 

716 

172 

174 

2,610 

Doocastle, 

Darcy, 

1,104 

_ 

742 

362 

1,104 

443 

318 

8,742 

Meelick, 

O’Dowd, 

252 

_ 

252 

_ 

252 

102 

107 

1,818 

Aghamone, 

Lord Harlech, 

1,367 

_ 

1,133 

234 

1,367 

289 

228 

4,352 

Ballinamone, 

Tuohy, 

— 

81 

_ 

81 

81 

32 

- 

1,858 

Cuildoo, 

M’Carrick, 

602 

_ 

484 

118 

602 

119 

115 

2,358 

Swineford. )' 

Bingham (I.),(ff) 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Doocastle, 

Hunter, 

856 


653 




230 

8,700 

Toocananagh.) 

James Taaffe (h) 

5,808 

_ 

539 

5,808 

2,160 

1,724 

81,687 

Kiltamagh, 

G. E. Browne (IL) 

2,099 

682 

2,428 

353 

2,781 

1,773 

1,121 

26,829 

Killedan, 

Mrs. Coyle, . . 

479 

_ 

427 

62 

479 

72 

92 


Kiltamagh, . . 

0. W. Boberts, 

386 


194 

192 

386 

70 

87 

1,061 


(W Figures included in Belmullet Union 
(i i ) Figures induded in Claremorns Union 
and Castlebar Unions. 

. . s section in Castlerea Union, co. 
(A) These flj • - — - 


Union 
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U. Statement showing, by Unions and Electoral Divisions, the Estates purchased by the 

Congested Districts Board in County Mayo — continued. 


— 

Electoral 

| 

AREA. 

| 


Purchase 

i Onion. 

Estate. 







Division. 











■’ongested.| 

ongested. 

enanted. 

tenanted. 

Total. 


1 


' T 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. | 

Acres, i 

* 1 

£ 



Cloonmone, . . 

Jorcorau, .. 

528 

- 

365 

163 j 

528 ! 

36 ! 

| 


643 


Kiltainagh, . . 

D. J. Burke, . . 

727 

— 

727 

— 

727 

211 . 




Killedan, 

Kirkwood, 

1,287 

— 

1,248 

49 

1,297 j 

380 

313 j 

7,097 


Toomone, 

ackson, 

402 

— 

167 

235 

402 j 

116 

58 , 

2,991 


Do., 

D. R. Fair, . . 

472 

— 

217 

255 

472 

188 

101 | 

4,000 


JOlmonee, 

Mrs. Gibbons (a) 

3,607 

— 

3,507 

“ ! 

3,507 1 

361 

323 ' 

6,500 

Castlebar, 

Castlebar, 

BaUymacrah, .. 

- 

379 

- 

379 1 

379 

198 

— 

5,250 

Cloonkeen, . . 

C. Faulkner, . . 

576 

- 

393 

183 

576 1 

124 




Castlebar, 

Lucan-Buncam, 

— 

214 

— 

214 


98 

1 



Do., 

Lucon-Liscrom- 

— 

169 

— 

169 


91 ! 






_ 

213 

— 

213 

213 i 

170 j 


4,510 



Aughadrinagh. 










Bollinafad, 

Hans Browne (6) 

— 









Castlebar K., ’) 
Tnrlough, - 

Burren, ) 

Cloonkeen, 1 

Castlebar E., 
Pontoon, *- 

KUmaine, 

606 

1,449 

2,056 


2,055 

549 

532 

9,124 


Bingham CL) (c), 


~ 









Pontoon, ) 


2,706 

473 

2,288 

891 

3,179 

580 

481 

9,700 

Claremorris, 

Burren. > 

Mayo, 

KnockaunakUl, 

- 

491 

- 

491 

491 

321 

- 

6,904 


Kilvine, ) 

Claremorris. ) 

Higgins, 

274 

- 

62 

212 

274 


57 



Knock North, 











Ballyhaunis, ’ > 
Course, | 

Doughanboy, j 

DUlon (d), . . 








30,351 

7,300 


Murneen, I 

Claremorris. ) 
Boliindinc, 

J Bourke, ,. 

4,181 

719 

3,851 

830 

585 

719 

1,498 

299 

57 



Hans Brown («), 

1,262 

644 

1,276 

630 

1,906 

691 




•R»V« n 

r„. 

1,818 

_ 

1,089 

229 

1,318 

410 

345 



Culnacleha, . . 

Reps. Tighe, . . 

285 

- 

218 

17 

235 

76 

, 66 

3,400 



T? i ffery 

— 

267 

110 

157 


m 

40 


Claremorris, . . 

Claremount, . . 

311 

- 

18 

293 

311 

282 

100 



Culnacleha, . i 

Treston, 

400 

— 

400 

— 

400 













12,667 


Crossboye, | 
BaUyhowly, i 

Roche, 

1,591 

183 

1,657 

117 

1,774 

615 



Caraun, ’ J 






j 





Knock North,) 
Ballyhaunis, j- 







_ 

_ 



Jas. Taaffo (/), 

~ 









Culnacleha, ) 

N. FerraU, . . 

2,747 

3,677 

5,209 

1,215 

6,424 

2,334 

2,188 

53,500 , 


BaUyhowly, ) 

C. J. Blake . . 

274 

_ 

154 

120 

274 

164 




Course, 

Raslileigh ((/),. 

2,025 

- 

1,894 

131 

2,025 

521 




Kilcolman, 

J. Brannick, 

- 

181 


181 

181 

um 


2,450 



Jolrn Ryan, . 








4,500 



Dale, 

322 

_ 

74 

248 

322 

156 



Knock North, 

Robinson, 

479 

- 

442 

37 

479 

145 



Ballinrobe, 

Port Royal, 
Ballyovey. 
Ballyovey, 
Cajipaghduff. 

Port Royal, . 
MitcheU (L), . 

6,208 

13,157 

“ 

5,068 

11,681 

1,140 

1,526 

13,157 

1,067 

076 

16,499 



H. Browne (A 








13,425 


Eilcommon, . 

St. J. Blake, . 

- 

667 

200 

467 

667 

428 

107 



G. E. Brown 

— 

— 

— 

— 







(II.) <f). 
Mitchell (II.), 

688 

- 

— 

688 

688 

73 

— 





799 

_ 

368 

431 

799 

165 

252 



BalUnchalla, . 


9,371 

_ 

9,371 


9,371 

437 

492 



Total, 

248,348 

31,688 

235,160 

44,726 

279,886 

54,166 

41,771 

j 864,058 


(«) These figures include the section of Estate in KUlala Onion. . . ncurcs iur uu dcvu«. ---- — -- 

ssa^si d ^^•ses'.sss’jS 

PVWBRSSiWR «*». 

in those given for Swineford Onion section. 


0 Figures included 
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140 ROYAL COMMISSION. ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

I.— LIST OP PARISH COMMITTEE GRANTS AND EXPENDITURE IN COUNTY M\?o 
Taken from the Sixteenth Report of the Congested Districts Board, pp. 102-3. 


Net Amount of ! n™,. „ " 

Grants made to I 0»oU 

31st March. 1905. I to 


Addergoole, 



Castlebar, 



1 

217 18 8 

75 

Aghoos, 



Belmullot, 



.. 

100 0 0 

_ 

Aglish, 



Castlebar, 




280 0 8 

50 

Ardnaree, 



Bailina, 




34 0 0 

_ 

Attymass, 



j Do., 




554 9 7 

80 

Aughamore, 



Swineford, 




778 17 2 

100 

Backs, 



Bailina, 




25 0 0 

_ 

Ballaghaderreen, 



Swineford, <fec., 




865 5 0 

120 

BaUinlough. 



Castlereagh, 




993 8 0 

130 

BaBycroy, 



Westport, 




643 14 5 

100 

Ballyhaunis, 



Claremorris, 




658 8 2 

100 

Bangor-Erris, 



Beknullet, 




128 10 9 

_ 

Bekan, 



Claremorris, 




656 9 4 

80 

Belmullet, 



Belmullet, 




504 2 3 

100 

Binghamstown, 



do., 




141 2 6 

100 

Bohola, 



Swineford, 




681 9 4 

60 

Bonniconlon, 



Bailina, 




631 7 11 

80 

Bonninadden, 



Swineford, 




393 11 4 

60 

Bnnnacurry, 



Westport, 




272 19 0 

100 

Burriscarrn and Ballintubber, 


Castlebar, 




143 13 2 

60 

Burrislioole (Newport), 



Westport, 




585 7 0 

100 

Carracastle, 



Swineford, 



.. 

979 6 10 

130 

Charlestown, 



do., . .. 




959 1 1 

130 

Clare Island, .. 



Westport, 




38 4 3 

SO 

Claremorris, 



Claremorris, 




403 1 1 

50 

Cloonkeen, 



Castlebar, 




170 15 0 

40 

Crossmolina, 



Bailina, 




283 7 0 

100 

Drumraw, 



Westport, 




91 6 3 

50 

Foxford, 



Swineford, 




569 12 0 

80 

Geesala, 



Belmullet, 




516 18 0 

100 

Glenhest, 



Westport, 




93 6 7 

50 

Islandeady, 


.. 

do., 




504 11 8 

100 

Keelogues (*), .. 



Castlebar, 




60 0 0 


Kilmore-Erris, 



Belmnllet, 




239 16 8 

100 

Kilmovee, 

Kiltimagh, 

Kilvine, 



Swineford, 

do., 




1,508 18 0 
3,425 8 8 

160 

180 

KUlasser, 

Knock, 

Lackan, 

Lecanvey, 

touisborgh, 

Puiathomas, 

Straide, 

Swinford, 


" - 

J 

do., 

Claremorris, 

Killala, 

Westport, 

do., 

Ballinrobe, 

Belmullet, 

Swineford, 




339 5 7 
1,070 7 1 
648 17 0 
80 6 6 
49 7 6 
85 6 3 
597 7 6 
195 0 0 ‘ 

141 12 6 

60 

125 0 
100 0 
50 0 

100 0 
100 0 
100 0 
50 0 

Turlough, 


i 

do., 

Castlebar, 




1,683 13 2 j 

160 0 
50 0 

Westport, 


.. .. 

Westport, 




48 15 0 | 

50 0 


N.B. There a T e 48 Parish Gommitteeiatwork in the i^Ooneested Parishes in County Mayo, 
see alto Turlough Parish Grant. 
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appendix IV. 

j —STATEMENT OF PARISH COMMITTEE SCHEME AND SANITARY EXPENDITURE 
IN COUNTY MAYO. 


Statement showing Total Amounts expended on Improvements (exclusive of Cost of Supervision) for the years 
1900 to 1906 ; the Expenditure on the Erection and Improvement of Dwelling-houses and Out-ofiices in 
the years 1900 to 1906 ; and the average annual Salaries Sanitary Officers in the Rural Districts 
containing Congested Districts, together with the aggregate sums paid in 1905 for Salaries to these Officers. 


Supplied by the Congested Districts Board. 


Rural 

District. 

“HT 

III 

1900 to 1906. 

SE 

improvement 

ot 

Dwelling-houses 
Out-offices 
1900 to 1906. 

f Medical Officer of Health. ! 

Consulting 

Sanitary 

Officer. 

Executive 

Sub-Sanitary Officer. 1 

Total 

Amount 

paid 

for 

Salaries 

Rural 

District. 

Number 

in 

Rural 

District. 

Total 

Salaries. 

Average 

Rate 

Salary. 

Sanitary 

Rural 

District 

1 

Number 

in 

Rural 

Total 

paid 

Average 

Salary. 

Total paid for Salary. 



Kiltala, . 

43 

43 

2 

£ s. d. 
40 0 0 

£ >. d. 
20 0 0 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 
10 0 0 

2 

£ 8. i. 
16 0 0 

£ >. d. 
8 0 0 

£ 8. d. 
76 0 0 

Belraullet, 

1,873 

1,842 

3 

SO 0 0 

10 0 0 

— 

15 0 0 





Ballina,* 

1,154 

1,108 

2 

35 0 0 

17 10 0 

ID 0 0 

30 0 0 

3 

26 15 0 




1,731 

1505 

7 

72 4 0 

10 6 3 

17 4 

20 0 0 

7 





7,057 

6,067 

5 

100 0 0 

20 0 0 

30 0 0 

12 0 0 

3 

17 10 0 




1,183 

1,025 

3 

42 0 0 

14 0 0 

— 

30 0 0 

3 

16 5 0 

5 8 4 



1,840 

1,708 

3 

81 5 0 

27 1 8 

31 5 0 

24 0 0 

2 

13 15 0 



Ballinrobe 

536 

529 

4 

100 0 0 

25 0 0 

33 0 8 

20 0 0 

4 




Totals, 

15,417 

13,727 

29 

500 9 0 

17 5 2 

120 19 0 
ctoral Divi 

161 0 0 

27 

iree Sout 

167 10 0 

6 4 1 

949 18 0 


K— FISHERY STATISTICS— COUNTY MAYO. 

Abstract of Loans issued, Arrears now outstanding, and Amount written off. 
Specially supplied by Congested Districts Board. 


Classification. 


No. I Amount Issued. 


Arrears to 1st May, 1906. 


Amount Written Off. 


Large Boats, 


(boats). 

(loans). 


1,108 14 
5,850 7 


(boats). 

28 

(loans). 


L. — STATEMENT SHOWING PIERS, BRIDGES &o„ UNDERTAKEN IN COUNTY MAYO 
BY THE BOARD UP TO 31 st MARCH, 1907. 


Taken from the Sixteenth Ke^rt of the Congested Districts Board, pp. 74-5 end 82-3, 


Porturlin Pier, 

Dooagh, 

Portaoloy, 


Muingcreena, . . 
Curraun (Acliill), 


Total 

penditi 


Sea Wall, 

Landing Repairs, 
Removal o£ Rooks, 
Repairs, 

Landing Place, 

Boatslip, Breakwater, an 
Landing Place. 
Approach Road, 

Landing Stage, 

„ Repairs, 

; Landing Stage, 

Repairs to Slip, . . 
Landing Place, 


Expenditure, 

1906-1907. 
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L.— Statement showing Piers, Bridges, <fcc., undertaken in County Mayo by the Board 
up to 31st March, 1907 — continued. 


No. 

Name of Work. 

Description of Work. 

Total 

Expenditure 

31st March, 
1906. 

Expenditure, 

1906-1907. 

Total 

Expenditure 

to 

31st March, 
1907. 

Observations. 




£ 

£ 

£ 


14 

Camport. 

Boatsllp and Repairs, 

1,080 

- 

1,080 

In progress. 

lfi 

Ballyglass, 

Landing Place, 

182 

10 

192 

do. 

16 

Keel (Achill) Harbour, . . 

Improving Harbour, 

1,849 

— 

1,849 

Completed. 

17 

Kildavnet, 

Repairs to Slip, 

05 

— 

05 

do. 

18 

Inishkea, 

Landing Place Approach, 

25 

— • 

25 

do. 

19 

Bunnaeurry, 

Erecting Pier (half total 

40 

— 

40 

do. 

20 

Dugort, 

Erecting Pier, 

1,832 

— 

1,832 

do. 

21 

Rlnroe, 

Erecting Landing Place, . . 

103 

— 

103 

do. 

22 

Tonragee Bay, 


1,078 

9 

1,087 

do. 

28 

Valley Pier, 


8 

— 

8 

do. 

24 

Darby’B Point, 

Leading Lights, 

7 

— 

7 

do. 

25 

Porturlln, 

Pier and Approach Road, 

104 

— 

104 

do. 

26 

Cam Hill Pier, . . 

Repairs, 

4 

— 

4 

Contribution. 

27 

Darby's Point Pier, 

Extension, 

312 

— 

812 

Completed. 

28 

Armagh (Achill), 

Landing Place (Improve- 
ment). 

— 

5 

5 

do. 


Roads and other Inland Works. 


No. 

Name of Work. 

Total 

Expenditure 
31st March, 1906. 

Expenditure, 

1806-1907. 

Total 

Expenditure 
31st March, 1907. 

Observations. 



£ 

£ 

£ 


l 

Conaghra to Knockboha Road, . . 

239 

— 

239 

Completed. 

2 

Corraun (Bollinglanna) Road, 

80 

- 

30 

Contribution to County for repairs, 

3 

River Ayle Drainage, 

145 

— 

146 

— 

4 

Corcullen Footbridges, . . 

100 

. — 

100 

Contribution. 

5 

Ballycroy (Tailagh) Footbridge, . . 

10 

— 

10 

do. 

6 

Belderrig Footbridge, 

1 

1 

2 

- 

7 

Knockboha to Lacken Road, 

428 

— 

428 

Completed. 

8 

Ballyglass River Bridge, 

20 

— 

20 

Contribution. 

0 

Portacloy Bridge, 

8 

_ 

8 

Completed. 

10 

Porturlin Road, 

141 

- 

141 

do. 

11 

Porturlin to Srahataggle Road, . . 

156 

_ 

165 

do. 

12 

Muingcreena Road, 

284 

_ 

284 

do. 

13 

Treenagleragh or Brackley Road, 

30 

— 

30 

Contribution to County Autto- 

14 

Tonatonvally Road, 

138 

_ 

138 

Completed. 

15 

Dooniver Road, 

34 

_ 

34 

do. 

16 

Bunacurry Road, 

297 

_ 

297 

do. 

17 

Derrymore Road, 

178 

_ 

178 

do. 

18 

„ Fences, 

33 

_ 

S3 

do. 

19 

Inver Approach Road, .. 

80 

_ 

80 

do. 

20 

Caher Wharf— Lough Mask, 

168 

_ 

168 

do. 

21 

Bohola Road, . . 

266 


265 

do. 


» >i (New), 

11 

— 

u 

Compensation. 


Dhulough Road, Section A, 

235 

_ 

235 

Completed. 


» ». ,, B, 

769 

_ 



26 

» ... „ C, 

341 


841 


26 

.' IF ; » P, 

263 

_ 

263 

do. 


» ; .. jAasleagh Bridge, 

1,037 

_ 




» - [Fences, 

218 





>> • .. ;Lake Section, . . 

4,696 

__ 




>. » [Maintenance, &o., 

343 

_ 




AohM Sound Road; Repairs, 

30 





Granny. River Bridge, .. . 

88 

_ 




Gian Valley. Road, 

50 




34 

Crlmlin Road, . . 



50 

dj. 








Garter Bridge, . . 





36 

Shammer Mountain Road 



111 

Completed. 

37 


233 

— 

233 

do. 





7 

Taken over from Irish 0o»* nl 





• r 

ment 
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Roads and other Inland Works. — continued. 


• No. 

Name of Work. 

Total 

Expenditure 
to 31st March, 1906. 

Expenditure, 

1906-1907. 

Total 

PxiKi.'Kiii'.iri- 

to 31st March, 1907. 

Observations. 

“ 


£ 

£ 

£ 


S8 

Knock Road, . . 

110 

— 


Taken over from Irish Govern- 

80 

Tonnaghbog Road, 


— 


do. 

10 

S&lia Bridge, . . 

34 

— 

34 

do. 

41 

Dugort Pier Approach Road, 

20 

- ' 

20 

Contribution. 

42 

Moraghan Perry, 

34 

19 

53 

Completed. 

48 

C&mport Slip Approach Road, 

46 

' — 

46 

do. 

44 

Glencalry Bridge, 

75 

- 

75 

Contribution. 

45 

Dooega Bridge, 

23 

- 

23 

Taken over from Irish Govern- 

46 

jubilee Road, Sections A and B, . . 

1,085 

- 

1,085 

Completed. 

47 

Bonniconlon Bridge, 

34 

- 

34 

do. 

48 

Ballinacorriga Road, 

56 

- 

56 

Contribution. 

49 

Pui&thomas School Buildings, 

852 

- 

352 

Completed. 

50 

TJggool Footbridge, 

60 

- 

60 

Contribution. 

61 

Attymass Bridge, 

20 

- 

20 

Completed. 

52 

, Road, 

10 

— 

10 

Compensation. 

53 

Burren E. fa. Road, 

307 

- 

807 

Contribution to County. 

54 

Glenamoy Bridges, 

201 

- 

201 

Completed. 

55 

Keel Strand Road (Repairs), 

04 

- 

94 

Contribution to County. 

56 

Ologher Road, . . 

07 

— 

67 

do. 

67 

Cloghermore Roads and Drainage, . . 

871 

— 

371 

Grant in Aid. 

68 


80 

— 

80 

do. 

69 

ments. 

Kiltimagh Drainage, 

200 

- 

200 

do. 

60 

Keem Road (Repairs), . . 

85 

- 

85 

Completed. • 

61 

Mullahowney Bridge, 

34 IK. 

- 

34 

Completed. Contribution ito 

62 

Pollagh (or Yellow River) Drainage, 

60 

— 

50 

Grant in Aid. 

63 

„ Bridge, . . 

47 

- 

47 

Contribution. 

64 

Gortmore Road and Wharf on Lough 

228 

— 

228 

Completed. 

65 

Mask. 

KiUasser Bridge, 

496 

- 

496 

do. 

66 

Belmullet Swing Bridge, 

450 

- 

450 

Contribution 

67 

Baliaghy Bridge, 

- 

106 

106 - 

do. 

68 

Owenwee River Bridge, 

- 

70 

70 

do. 

69 

Brackloon R. D. Road, 

- 

16 

16 

do. 

70 

Mayour R. (Tributary) Diaiuage, 


10 

10 

a.. 

71 

Shanaghy (Rathkip) Road and 

l 

! 200 

200 



Bridge. , , ! 

Kiltimagh Circular Road (removal ] — 

50 

50 

do. 


| ot premises). 

1 





M.— LOCAL TAXATION IN COUNTY MAYO. 

The following Statements show (1) the Poor Rates in each Electoral Division in each Union for the financial 
years ending in 1881 and 1891; (2) County Cess in each Barony in the County m 1891 there is no 
official information available as to County Cess in 1881 ; and (3) fuller details about the new Poor Rate 
for 1901 and 1905. It must, however, be pointed out that the Rates in 1881 and 1891 cannot be compaied 
with the Rates in 1901 and 1905. Prior to the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, Poor Rate was 
charged to Electoral Divisons and County Cess to Baronies. Now Union charges are levied over the 
whole Union, District charges on Rural Districts, County charges on the County, separate charges on 
special areas, and the whole is complicated by the charges made in the Rates by the Local Government 
Act of 1898. , ... , , , j.. 

Before that Act the Poor Rate was paid by the tenant (except in the case of holdings valued at £4 
and under, where the landlord paid), but the tenant was entitled to deduct part of the amount paid from 


his rent, usually half. County Cess was paid and borne by the occupier, except in the case of holdings 
let after the 1st August, 1870. In these cases, if the holding was valued at over £4, the tenant paid, 


sr tne 1st August, lo/u. in rnese cases, u ^ , ~ . , . .. * 

but was entitled to deduct from his rent part of the amount paid, usually one-half. If the holding was 
valued at £4 or under, the County Cess was paid by the landlord. 

Under the Act a Grant in Aid, called the Agricultural Grant and amounting to £727,655, is made 
annually to the local authorities. This Grant is equal to half the combined Poor Rate and ^unty Cess 
which was certified to be taken to have been raised off agricultural land in what is known as the standaid 
financial year. The balance of the money required for purposes formerly met out of the County Ck,s 
and the Poor Rate is now provided by means of the new Poor Rate, County Cess being no longer collected 

60 Tha Act was intended to secure the benefit of the Agricultural Grant in respect of existmg tenancies 
to the landlord as regards the old Poor Rate, and to the tenant as regar. is the County Cess * I ^ °rder 
to effect this it was provided that in the case of tenancies existing at the 1st April, 1899, the tenant 
should, in general, pay the new Poor Rate, but that the rent should be adjusted m such a way as to 
secure to landlord and tenant their respective shares of the benefit of the Agricultural Grant. In the 
case of tenancies created after the 1st April, 1899, the tenant mu°t, m genera , P a y A il jonq 

has no right to deduct anything from his rent. Where a fair rent is faxed after the 1st Aprd 1899 
special provision is made by Section 55 to ensure permanently to the occupier and the landlord their 


L respective benefits from the Agricultural Grant. 
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jiv. 1. Statement showing the Poor Rate in the £ made in the Electoral Divisions of the Union 
are included wholly or partly in County Mayo for the financial years 1881 and 1891 

Specially prepared by Local Government Board. 


_ UNION. 

Electoral Divisions. 

| Poor Rate. 

1881. 

18... 



I. d. 

s. d. 

BAIMNA, 

Ardagh, 

1 0 

1 5 


Ardnaree North, 

0 10 

1 2 










Ardnaree South Urban, 




Attymass East, 

1 3 

1 11 


Attymass West, 

0 9 

1 8 










Ballina Urban, 




Ballysakeery, 

0 10 

1 2 


Bunaveela, . . 

0 10 

0 8 


Carrowmore, 

1 5 

1 S 


Crossmolina North, . . 

1 3 

1 5 


Crossmolina South, 

1 2 

1 3 


Deel, 

0 10 

0 10 


Derry, 

0 11 

1 1 


Portland, 

1 4 

1 4 


Kilgarvan, 

0 10 

1 10 


letterbrick, . . 

1 6 

1 4 


Mount Falcon, 

1 0 

1 5 


Rathoma, 

0 10 

1 0 


Sallymount, . . 

1 0 

1 3 


Sraheen, 

0 9 

2 3 

Bawinrobe, 

Ballinchalla, . . 

2 3 

1 10 


Balllnrobe, 

2 6 

1 11 


Ballyovey, 

2 1 

1 10 


Burriscarra, . . 

1 6 

0 8 


Cappaghduff, 

2 2 

2 2 


Cong, 

2 1 

, A 


Co'onard, 

1 4 



Dalgan, 

1 4 



Hollymount, 

1 5 



Houndswood, 

1 11 



Kilcommon, . . 

1 6 



Kilmaine, 




Neale 

1 o 



Newbrook, 


, , 


Owenbrin, 




Portroyal, 




Roslee, 


n a 









BelitoKEt, 

Bangor, 




Barroosky, 


„ R 


Belmullet, 




Binghams town North, 


, n 


Binghamstown South, 


a n 


Glenamoy, 




Glencastle, 




Glenco, 




Goolamore, . . 

3 0 

Q 


KnockadaH, . . 




Knocknalower, 








BELMOXLET — COi 


Electoral Divisions. 


Muingnabo, 

Muing8, 

Rathhill, 

Sheskin, 


Ballinafad, 

Ballyhean, 

Ballynagoraher, 

Bellavary, 

Breaghwy, 

Castlebar Rural, 

Castlebar Urban, 

Clogher, 

Cloonkeen, 

Croaglunoyle, 

Killavally, 

Manulla, 

Pontoon, 

Strode, 

Tawnynagry, 

Turlough, 

Ballindine, 
Ballyhaunls, 
Ballyhowly, 

Caraun, 
Claremorris, . . 
Cloghermore, 
Course, 

Croasboyne, . . 
Culnaeleha, 
Gorrymore, 
Kilcolraan, 
Kilvine, 

Knock North, 
Knock South, 
Loughanboy, 

Murneen, 

Tagheen, 


Ballycastle, . . 
Beldergmoro, 
Kilflan East, 
Kilflan South,! 
Killian West 
KiUala, 

Lackan North 
Lackan South, 
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1 Statement showing the Poor Rate in the £ made in the Electoral Divisions of the Unions which are .appendecIv 
included wholly or partly in County Mayo for the financial years 1881 and 1891 — continued. 












Poor Kate. | 




ate. 

CHIOS. 

Electoral Divisions. 

1881. 

1891. 


1 

■»- 

1891. 



s. d. 

«. d. 



>. d. 

t. d. 


Aghamore, 

2 7 

2 9 

Westpout— con. 

Ballycroy South, 

3 5 

3 6 


Balllnamore, 

2 2 

1 11 


Bundorragha, 

1 11 

1 8 


Bohola, 

2 1 

2 1 


Clare Island, 

2 8 

2 9 


Brackloon, 

2 9 

3 7 


Clogher, 

2 0 

1 9 


Callow, 

2 8 

2 11 


Corraun Achill, 

3 5 

4 0 


Cloonmore, . . 

S 0 

3 7 


Croagh Patrick, 

2 4 

1 5 


Ooolnaha, 

2 0 

2 0 


Derrylougliau, 

3 0 

1 10 


Cuildoo, 

2 3 

3 0 


Dooega, 

3 4 

4 0 


Doocastle, . . 

2 3 

3 7 


Drummin, 

1 9 

1 0 


Eilbeagh, 

2 6 

3 7 


Emlagh, 

1 9 

1 8 


Kilkelly, 

2 3 

2 4 


Erriff, 

1 8 

1 ' 


Killedan, 

2 7 

2 4 

| Glenhest, 

2 5 

1 6 


Klmovee, 

3 0 

2 10 


Xslandeady, . . 

1 8 

1 3 


Kiltimagh, 

2 6 

3 0 


Kilgeever, 

2 6 

1 1 


Meelick, 

2 1 

2 11 


Kilmadasser, 

1 & 

1 2 


Sonnagh, 

3 3 

3 7 


Kilmeena, 

1 9 

1 2 


Swineford, 

3 4 

3 7 


Kilsallagh, 

2 7 

1 7 


Toocananagh, 

2 2 

2 7 


Knappagh, 

2 0 

1 1 


Toomore, 

3 2 

3 2 


Louisburgh, . . 

2 2 

2 i 


Tumgesh, 

2 3 

2 6 


Newport East, 

3 6 

2 8 


Urlaur, 

2 0 

2 11 


Newport West, 

2 11 

1 8 






Owennadornaun, 

1 9 

1 6 


Achill, 

3 6 

4 0 


Slieve Mahanagh, 

1 6 

1 1 


Aghagower North, 

1 6 

1 2 


Slievemore, . . 




Aghagower South, 

1 7 

1 0 


Srahmore, 




Aillemore, 

2 0 

2 4 


Westport Rural, 




Ballycroy North, 

3 6 

3 0 

j Westport Urban, 




2. Statement showing the County Cess in each Barony in the County in 1891 * 


Specially supplied by the Local Government Board. 


Barony. 

County Cess, 1891. 


s. d. 

Buvrisboole North, ... 

2 2 

Burrishoole South, 

1 8} 

Carra, 

3 1J 

Clanmorris, 

1 11 



Costello, 


Erris, 

3 0* 

Gallon, * ••• 

1 11* 

Kilmaine, 

1 8* 

Murrisk, 

2 6* 

Tyrawly, 

1 8* 

* There is no official information available 

as to County Cess in 1881. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

5, Statement showing the Amount of Salaries Paid under the Public Health Acts in each Rural District 
for the Financial Year ended 31st March, 1905. 

Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Total Amount. 


Amount Recouped 
by 

Government Grunt. 


Ballina, 

Ballinrobe, 

Belmullet, 

Castlebar, 

Claremorris, 

Klllala, 

Swineford, 

Westport, 


£ .9. d. 

121 15 0 

208 6 8 

74 10 0 

98 5 0 

171 6 0 

76 0 0 


136 9 0 


£ s. <2. 
50 6 2 

90 12 7 

27 10 0 

44 2 6 

76 2 6 

38 0 0 

77 10 7 

65 7 0 


Total, 


6. Statement as to Expenditure on Labourers’ Cottages. 


Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 194 of 1906. 


Statement showing in respect of each Rural District (1) the Valuation. (2) Number of Labourers’ 
Cottages (a) built ; (6) in course of construction. (3) Amount of Loans (a) sanctioned ; (b) received. 
(4) Amount required to be raised annually in repayment of Loans sanctioned. (5) Amount which would 
be raised by the maximum rate of one shilling in the pound allowed for purposes of Acts. (6) Rate per 
pound required to raise amount specified in Column 4. (7) Present poundage rate levied on Rural 
District for Labourers Acts purposes. (8) Amount of Exchequer contribution for the year ended the 
31st day of March, 1906. (9) Amount of Rent received from tenants of cottages and plots during year. 


Rural district. 


I-abourers’ 

Cottages. 

Amount of Loan, 

Amount 
required to 

annually in 
repayment 

sanctioned. 

4 

Amount 

■would be 
raised by 

mum rate 

shilling 
in tho pound 

purposes 
of Acts. 

5 

i 

Rate ] 
per i 
pound 
required 

amount 

8pecifled 

column 

4. 

6 

Present 

levied on 
Rural 
District 

Labourers 

purposes. 

Amount 

Oontn%u- 

for tho 
year 

31st March, 
1906. 

8 

Amount 

of 

received 
from tcnantB 
of cottages 
and plots 
during 

ended 
31st March, 
1906. 

9 

Rutal 

District. 

Built. 

Id 

Con- 

tioued. 

Received. 


£ 



£ s. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ *. il. 

£ t. d. 

d. 

d. 

£ ». d. 

£ s. d. 

Btillinn, 

40,840 

. 


_ 

- 

- 

2,042 0 0 


- 

- 

- 

Ballinrobe, 

60,730 

- 


_ 

- 

- 

3,036 10 0 

- 

- 

~ 

~ 

Belmullet, 

10,942 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

547 2 0 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Castlebar, 

42,697 

_ 


_ 

_ 

- 

2,134 17 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Claremorris, ... 

44,585 

. 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

2.229 5 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Klllala 

20,530 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1,026 10 0 

— 

- 


- 

Swineford, 

42,374 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

_ 

2,118 14 0 

- 

- 


- 

w Mtport, 

3S,663 

- 


- 

- 

- 

1,933 8 0 



~ 

~ 


301,366 

- 


- 

i 

- 

15,068 6 0 

- 


~ 

~ 
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, - ai xr nf Tpvpmtkts of Onk Room, and the Number of Occupants of such 'iw. 

H.— Tadik of tb. County rf Havo, to .901. 

Taken from Mayo County Census Boob, pp. 9S-102. 


Tenements or One Room. 


COUNTY DI5TRI0TS 


ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 


Deel, 

Decry, 
Portland, 
Rilgarvan, . . 
Lcttorbrick, . . 
Mount Falcon, 


Total of County, 

BAtLiNA Urban. 
Ardnarce South Urban, 
Ballina Urban, 


Castlebar Urban 
Castlebar Urban, 


WESTPORT URBAN. 
Westport Urban, 


Ballina Rural. 

Anlagh, 

•Ardnareo North, 
.Ardnaree South'Rural, 
Attymass East, 

Attymass West,’ 

Ballina Rural, 
Ballyaakcery, 

Bunavecla, 

Carrowmore, 

<Cro3smoIina North, 


•Sallymounf, 

■Sraheen, 


Ballinrobe Rural. 
BiUi'.ichaUa, 

Ballinrobe, . . 

Ballyovcy, . . 

Burriscarra, 

Cappaghduff, 


Persons.! Persons. 


- 1 - 


Persons . 1 Persons, 
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ij Table showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements in appendix 
* v ' each County District and Electoral Division of the County of Mayo in 1901 — continued . _ 



TENEMENTS OP ONE ROOM. 

COBXTS DISTRICTS 


Occupied by 

ASP 

Total I 










1 



j ELECTORAL DIVISION'S. 

Number. ; 

1 

2 

3 



6 

7 


9 

i° | 

ii 

Persons 



.'arson. 

‘crsoiv. 
















| 



i 

1 


1 



BAMJXBOBB RURAL— -CO!*. 
Coonard, 

Dalgan, 

I 

. i 


5 


2 






! 



7 

4 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- j 

- 

- 

Hollymount, 

16 

4 

4 


2 

1 

1 

1 

i 

— 

“ i 

~ 

— 

Hountovood, 

48 

13 

12 

7 

7 

4 

— 

2 

1 

1 



— 

Kilcomoion, 

35 

0 

13 

0 

3 

5 

— 

i 

- 

1 

1 j 


— 

Kilmainc, . ■ 

4 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— ! 


Scale, 

57 

16 

22 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

— 

- 


— 

~ 

Newbrook, . . 

13 

3 

5 

3 

- 

3 

— 

— 

1 

- 

- 


~ 

Owenbrln, . . 

IS 

1 

3 

3 


2 

2 

i 

- 



~ 


Port Royal, 

8 

3 

3 

— 

2 

- 

— 

— 

— 


“ 

“ 

_ 

Ruslee, 

8 

— 

— 

3 


— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

Staile, 

34 

° 

12 

3 

4 


1 

— 

— 

“ 


2 


, Total, . . 

378 

... 

115 

60 

32 

26 

13 

ii 

6 

3 

* 

2 

- 

Belmtjllet Rural. 














Uangor, 

22 

- 

4 

3 

3 


5 

2 

2 

3 

— 



Bairoosky, .. 

8 

1 

— 

1 

3 

1 

2 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

~ 

Belmullet, . . 

100 

12 

18 

17 

15 

7 

10 

5 

9 

2 




Blnghamstown North, 

56 

5 

11 

8 

8 

6 

8 

3 

4 

2 

i 



Binghamstowii South, 

81 

8 

15 

n 

7 

10 

10 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 


(.leuamoy, . . 

20 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 


(ilencastlc, . . 

31 

2 

5 


1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

— 

— 

- 


hleuco, 

s 

2 

1 

- 

- 


- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

“ 

— 

i.oolamore, . . 

18 

2 

2 

4 


4 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— 

~ 

~ 

Knoekadaif, 

34 

2 

0 

3 

5 


6 


5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kuocknalower, 

29 


■ 

* 


4 

3 

3 

- 

1 


— 

— 

yuinguabo, 

24 

1 

’ 


3 

■ 4 

2 


1 

- 


~ 

— 

MuiiigB, 

11 

2 


- 

2 

- 

1 


1 

- 


~ 

— , 

Rath UUI 

72 

3 

15 

» 

13 

0 

7 

9 


3 


~ 


Slieskin, 

3 


1 

“ 

- 




~ 

“ 

- 

~ 


Total, . . 

512 

1 49 


" 

02 

*■ 


- i ” 


7 

2 

2 

Castlebar Rural. 














Addcrgoole, . . 

21 

3 

| 0 

i > 

| 1 

2 

| — 

i 

1 

I “ 

— 



Balia, 

11 

1 - 

* 

1 3 

| 3 

_ 

| — 

j — 

| — 

j - 

— 


1 — 

BalUuafail, . . 

8 


3 

| “ 

_ 

1 

j - 

1 - 

| — 


— 

! - 

| 

Ballybean, 

14 

i 3 

7 

i 3 

, 1 

- 

i “ 

: i 



— 


1 ~ 

Ballynagoraher, 


1 2 

0 


_ 

2 

: - 

1 — 


j 

! ~ 

j 

1 ~ 

IMlavary, . . 

39 

| 14 

10 

.4 

a 

4 

j i 


[ 1 



— 

j ~ 

Brcagliwy, , . 

13 

1 4 

2 

3 

| 3 

I 1 

i — 


j — 

| “ 


j “ 

i — 

llurren, 

12 


2 

1 

1 1 

1 

I _ 


j — 

i — 

i 

j “ 

j “ 

Castlebar Rural, 

18 

; s 

5 

1 

: 4 

1 

4 

I > 

1 — 

j - 

! — 

! “ 


Cloghcr, 

4 

! _ 


_ 


_ 

i - 

j — 

- 

: - 

! — 

1 “ 

“ 

Cluuotaen, . . 

10 

1 7 

4 

3 

1 _ 

1 3 

i - 

— 

| — 

! — 

I - 

| “ 


Croaghmoyle, 

3 

i = 

_ 

_ 

j _ 

— 


1 i 


1 - 

1 - 

~ 

| ~ 

Killayally, . . 

18 

! ^ 

3 

| “ 

i 1 

1 5 

j i 

| 1 

1 ' 

i 1 

j 1 

! ~ 

I ~ 


! 
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K —Table showing the Number of Tenements of One Room, and the Number of Occupants of such Tenements in appendix 
1 each County District and Electoral Division of the County of Mayo, in 1901— continued . ™ 








Teneeents 

f One Boon. 





County Districts 







OCCUPIED BY 






AND 

ELECTORAL DIVISIONS. 

Total 

Number. 

1 

Person. 

'ersons. 

3 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

6 

Persons. 

7 

Persons. 

8 

Persons. 

9 

Persons. 

10 

11 

T'er-.ms 

12 

Persons 

wauto 

SvnNBFOBD RURAL— con. 
Cloonmore .. 

70 

21 

17 

16 

5 

4 

2 

3 

2 

_ 


_ 

_ , 

Caolnaha, . . • > 


1 

12 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 


— 

— 


— : 

Coildoo, 

43 

8 

11 

2 

8 

9 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

IkocasUe, ■ • 

78 

21 

16 

o 

11 

9 

4 

6 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

KUbeagh, . • 

77 

23 

18 

15 

6 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

*1 

— 

KUkeUj-, .. 

75 

11 

18 

14 

10 ■ 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

— 

— 

KiUedan, 

42 

5 

10 

8 

6 

3 

5 

1 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Kilmovee, . . 

86 

17 

27 

8 

10 

5 

8 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

- 

Bltamagh, .. 

22 

2 

* 

2 

5 

2 

1 

* 

2 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Meelict, 

36 

6 

10 

11 

3 

2 

3 

1 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Sonnogh, 

90 

20 

26 

13 

7 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

— 

Swlneford, . . 

80 

15 

21 

11 

8 

8 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

— 

- 

Toocananagh, 

10 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

— 

- 

1 

2 

— 

— 

- 

Toomore, 

81 

17 

23 

15 

9 

6 

4 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

Tumgeah, . . 

56 

10 

15 

10 

7 

7 

« 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ditasf, 

71 

15 

22 

11 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— • 

— 

Total, .. 

1,092 

“ 

286 

«* 

129 

96 

72 

“ 

29 

12 

11 

5 

- 

Westport Rural. 














Achill, 

74 

8 

15 

9 

13 

11 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

Aghagower North, . . 

3 

1 

2 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

Aghagower South, .. 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2 


— 

— 

— 

- 

Afflemore, . . 

17 

10 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Battycroy North, 

43 

4 

8 

4 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

5 

1 

— 

- 

Ballycroy South, 

17 

1 

3 

1 

2 

, 2 

3 

1 

3 

— 

1 

- 

- 

Bundorragha, 

G 

1 

2 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

Clare Island, . . 

11 

2 

5 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clogher, 

18 

3 

3 

7 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Corraun Achill, 

86 

9 

24 

18 

12 

12 

8 

3 

2 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Croaghpatrlck, 

13 

2 

— 

4 

2 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

herryloughan. 

14 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

- 

- 

liooega, 

131 

8 

40 

27 

23 

8 

13 

6 

5 

1 

- 

— 

- 

Diummin, . . 

15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

— 

— 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Emlagh, 

4 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Krrlff, 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Glenhcst, . . 

15 

S 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Islandeady, . . 

a 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Kilgeevcr, . . 

12 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Kilmadaaser, 

15 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

- 

Kilmeeua, . . 

23 

6 

6 

3 

_ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

- 

Kilullagh, 

9 

3 

3 

x 


1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lnappagli, . . 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

_• 

1 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Diulsburgh, 

25 

9 

7 

4 

4 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Newport East, 



6 

5 

3 

X 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Newport West, 

49 

9 

6> 

5 

8 

7 

7 

4 

2 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

Oweunadomaun, 




_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Slievemahanagh 

4 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

1 

— 

— 

- 

— 


'fevemore, . . 



4 


4 

_ 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 

■vahmore, . . 






_ 

I 

_ 

— 

- 

— 

_ 

_ 

"’estport Rural, 

4 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

| - 

- 

- 

Total, . . 

096 

119 

156 

117 

91 

69 

61 

38 

24 

14 

! • 

1 1 

- 
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APPENDIX IV. 


P.— OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

There is a large amount of detailed information concerning the Occupations of the People given in the Co. Mayo Census Book 
(pp. 113-119), from which the following particulars are extracted : — 


15 a, \ <1 and and and and I 

V H>, under under under under up- I 

J 20. 25. 45. 05. wards. 


19 152 445 7,433 11,814 i 

- 5,997 4,859 0,207 318 


Agricultural Labourer, Cottager, I 8,077 


I Silk, Silk Goods, Manufacture, 


I Cotton, Cotton Goods, Manu- 


I Flax, Linen — Manufacture — 
I otle: processes, or un- 

I defined). 


Hemp and other Fibroid 


Draper, Linen Draper, Mercer, | 

] 

Fancy Goods (Textile) — Manu- 


'■EXBIUL LABOURER, (o) 


494 309 258 GENERAL LABOURER, (o) 


( ° ! TI|C m,1 Jority of these " General Labourers " may be assumed to be Agricultural Labourers, although not having returned themselves as such. 
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q._ Occupiers of Land engaged in other pursuits besicle Farming in the County of Mayo. 
Taken from Mayo County Census Book, p. 139. 


Trade, Profession, &c., 

No. 

of 

Per- 

Trade, Profession, 4e., 
beaides Farming. 

No. 

of 

Per- 

Trade, Profession, <&c., 
besides Farming. 

No. 

of 

Per- 

^ r ®de, Profession, Ac, ' ^ 
besides Farming. 1 ! jjJ 


sons. 


" 



;«i 



Cattle Dealer, 

4 

Land Steward, 


Publican, j # 

Total Number of Occupiers of 


Civil Bill Officer, . . 

4 

Land Surveyor, . . 

1 

Railway Servant, J . 

selves as engaged in other 
Pursuits besides Forming, . . 

585 

Contractor, . . 

2 

Laundress, 

1 

Rate CoUcctpr, .. . 


— 

Cooper, 

2 

Magistrate, 

7 

Road Contractor, . . : . 



Coroner, 

1 

Mason, 

14 

Schoolmaster, . . _ 1 , 


2 

District Councillor, 

4 

Merchant, 

8 

Schoolmistress, .. , 

Bailiff, 

3 

Draper, 

1 

Milesman, 

3 

Seaman, _ _| . 


2 

Farm Labourer, . . 

8 

MUler, 

0 

Shepherd, . . , 

Blacksmith, 

47 

Ferryman, 

1 

Mill Owner, 

1 

Shoemaker, .. 1 a 

Boat Builder, 

4 

Fisherman, 

34 

Musician, 

1 

Shopkeeper, .. ,, ; 

Boatman, 

1 

Gamekeeper, 

2 

Pensioner (Army), 

11 

Slater, . 1 


2 . 

Gardener, 

3 

Do. (Police), 

2 

Solicitor, . . j 


0 

Grocer, 

7 

Do. (B.LC.), 

9 

Stonecutter, .. .. j 

Caretaker, 

3 

Herd, 

19 

Do. (Undefined 

1 

Surveyor, .. | 

Carman, 

2 

Hotel Keeper, 

1 

Petty Sessions Clerk, 

2 

Tailor, .. ..3 

r*T Owner, 

2 

Labourer, 

10 

Postman, 

* 

Teacher, .. 1 • 

Carpenter, 

38 

Land Agent, 

3 

Postmaster, 

9 

Weaver, .. I 1 ; 

c “ l " 

| 1 

Land Proprietor, 

3 

Provision Dealer, . . 

3 



Do. (Wool), .. j 1 

1 


R, Emigration from the County of Mayo during each year, from the 1st of May, 1851, to 31st December, 190". 

Compiled from the Returns of the Registrar-General. 


Years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Years. 

M 1 ' 

Females. 

Persons 

Years. 

Males. 

Femalcs.j Pew 

1851 (from 1st May), 

2,255 

2,239 

4,494 

1871 (from 1st April), 

1,087 

1,008 

2,095 

1891 (from 1st April). 

1,301 

1,841 ; lit 

1852, . • 

3,520 

3,007 

7,133 

1872, 

1,298 

1,184 

2,432 

1892, 

1,579 

2,147: S3 

1853, . • • • 

2,072 

2,136 

4,208 

1873, 

2,597 

2,389 

4,986 

3893, 

1,364 

2,076 !,»' 

1854, 

1,657 

1,572 

3,220 

1874 

1,483 

1,621 

3,104 

1894, 

706 

1,612 , til 

1855, • . • • 

1,045 

1,095 

2,140 

1875, .. 

679 

847 

1,426 

1895, 

1,754 

3,100 lU 

1858, 

787 

657 

1,444 

1870, 

293 

546 

839 

1896, 

1,909 

3,184 

1857, 

853 

842 

1,095 

1877, .. 

284 

439 

723 

1897 

1,358 

2,637 

1858, 

593 

629 

1,222 

1878 

456 

668 

1,122 

1898, 

1,302 

2,724 4 ,i# 

1859, 

082 

877 

1,559 

1879, 

671 

935 

1,606 

1899, 

1,743 


1880, 

805 

951 

1,756 

1880, 

2,602 

3,154 

5,816 

1900, 

2,021 

2,902 VB 

1861 (to 3lst March). 

199 

238 


1881 (to 31st March), 

318 

238 

556 

1901 (to 8lst March), 

145 

153 

Total, 

u.,„ 

14,843 

29,317 

Total, 

11,728 

12,977 

24,705 

Total, 

15,182 

25,521 ! V 

1861 (from 1st April), 

497 

576 

1,073 

1881~(from 1st April) 

1,668 

2,245 

3,913 

1901 (from 1st April), 

1,360 

2,021 | V* 

1882 

519 

037 

1,156 

1882, 

2,311 

2,570 

4,881 

1002, 

1,409 


1803, 

1,930 

1,970 

3,000 

1883, - .. 

8,688 

4,125 

7,813 

1903, 

1,488 


1804, 

2,043 

2,217 

4,200 

1884, .. 

2,291 

2,691 

4,982 

1004, 

1,033 


1803, 

1,219 

1,352 

2,571 

1885, 

1,212 

1,456 

2,668 

1905, 

1,101 


1800, 

1,134 

1,081 


1880, 

1,229 

1,523 

2,752 

1906 (to 31st Dec.), 

1,1»8 


1807, 

1,078 

1,002 

2,080 

1887, 

1,908 

2,273 

4,241 



— r, 

1868, 

1,472 

1,274 

2,746 

1888, 

1,764 

1,077 

3,741 

Total, 

7,679 

12,793 j 

1089, 





1,047 

1,910 

3,566 




1870, 

1,940 

1,443 

3,391 

1800, 

1,508 

1,875 

3,381 

General Total, 

82,748 

102,313 I - 

1871 (lo 31st March), 

283 

182 

465 

1 89i (to'3ist March) 

256 

174 

430 




Total, 

14,145 

13,351 

27,406 

Total, 

19,340 

2 ',328 

4-7,368 







, 










(a) The enumeration of Emigrants from Irish Ports diet not commence til! the 1st of May, 1851. 
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S.- STATE- AIDED EMIGRATION. 

* » Information was desired by the Commission as to the number of families who, toith the assistance of 
Public Funds , emigrated from each Union in 1883-4. 

It may be as well to explain that, under 12 and 13 Vic., c. 104, sec. 26, Boards of Guardians were- 
empowered to apply part of the rate ancl to borrow money " for the purpose of defraying, or assisting to- 
defray, the expenses of the emigration of poor persons.” 

Under the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Act, 1882 (45 and 46 Vic., c. 47), power was given to borrow from. 
Public Funds on easier terms for the above purposes, and the Treasury might authorise the Commissioners of 
Public Works to make grants to Boards of Guardians for the same purposes, the total grants not to exceed 
, IOO 000 and the sums granted not to exceed £o for each person. These grants were confined to the nine 
counties, ’part of which are at present scheduled as congested, the Unions of Belmnllet, Newport, Swurford, 
Ciifden, and Oughfcerard being specially mentioned. 

Under the Tramways and Public Companies (Ireland) Act, 1883 (46 and 47 Tic., c. 43), the limit of 
the grant was increased to £200,000, of which one-quarter might be applied for the purpose of migrating: 
“persons or families,” and the limit of individual grants was increased to £8. 

The total grants made under these sections amounted to £133,172 10s. 2 d- up to 1891, when they were 
repealed by Section 35 of the Land Act of 1891, which established the Congested Districts Board. 


The follbwing Table shows the total number of Stated-aided Emigrants from Mayo in 1883-1884, and 
e amount of grant to each Union : — 

Supplied by the Local Government Board,. 


Mima, 

Bclmullet, 


Killala, 

Swineford, 

Westport, 


Emigration Season, 1 


Emigration Season, 1884. 
I Canada. 


Australia. states. | 


,070 0 0 
0 O 
10 » 


The following Return shorn the number of Consente of the Local Government Boerd to the expenditure 
of sums out of the rates to assist in defraying the expense, of the emigration of poor persons f ton, the County 
of Mayo during the year ended the 31st March, lfc>84 : 

Specially Supplied by the Local Government Board. 


'■ Sums authorised I Number of 
to ba expended, j Persons assisted, 


Balliua, 

Ballinrobc, 

Belmullet, 

Castlebar, 

Claremorris, 

Killala, 

Swineford, 

Westport, 


S. *. < l . J 

13 0 0 | 


2G 0 0 
19B 9 9J 
520 18 11 
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, by Poor Law TJs.oks, for the CooHTV of Mayo, the Sroduor of the Crops b> the Year 1905. 
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appendix iv 7 _ Taele showing by Poor Law Unions, for tlie County of Mayo, the proportion per cent, under Caops • 
eluding Meadow and Clover), Grass, Fallow, Woods and Plantations, Turf Bog, Marsh, Barren Mounts 
Land, and Water, Roads and Fences, ifcc., in 1905. 

Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 30- 33. 


Proportion per gent, under 


poor Law Unions. 

Crops, 
including 
Meadow 
and Clover. 

Grass. 

Fallow. 

Woods and 
Plantations. 

Turf Bog. 

Marsh. 

Barren 

Mountain 

Land. 

Wat <t, 
FeoSjfe 

Ballina 

U-6 

37-2 

- 

0-8 ' 

13-9 

4-5 

24-5 

~~~~ 

Ballinrobe 

14-4 

84'4 

- 

2'1 

0'4 

2' 6 

14'7 

S'l 

Belmullct, 

5-2 . 

16-2 

- 

— 

26-2 

81 

39-3 

H 

Castlebar 

18-1 

48 -C 


0-8 

8.0 

2-9 

18-5 

M 

Claremorris, 

21-7 

61-9 

— 

0-5 

7-7 

1-8 

0-8 

t-1 

Killala, . . 

7-6 

33-0 

- 

0-3 

23-6 

111 

29-1 

4-i 

Swinefoid, 

20-5 

B7'l 

— 

0'3 

H'l 

1-5 

4'2 

W 

Westport, 

7-0 

26'2 

— 

0'S 

17'6 

4'7 

39-3 

4-1 

Total for Mayo, 

12-2 

38'6 

~ 

O'O 

15'0 

40 

23'8 

5-2 

Total for Ireland, 

22' 9 

52'1 

- 

1-5 

B'3 

2'0 

11*1 



8. Statement as to Sires, Bulls, and Boars. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905. 


The number of Sires in County Mayo serving 
Mares in 1905 (pp. 114-5) was as follows ; — 


Thoroughbred, 


14 

Half-bred, 


9 

Hackney, 


9 

Shire, 



Clydesdale, 


io 

Agricultural, .... 


21 

All others, 


7 

Total, 


70 


The number of Bulls of the principal breeds, &c., 
in County Mayo in 1905 (pp. 116-7) was as 
follows : — 

Shorthorn, ... ... ... 175 

Hereford, ... ... ... 1 

Aberdeen Angus, ... ... ... 63 


Norfolk and Suffolk Red Polled, ... 1 J 

Kerry, ... ... ... 6 

Dexter, ... ... ... ... 2 j 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney, ... 

Cross Breed or not included in foregoing, 15 j 

Total, 32! j 

The number of Boars kept for breeding purpofi 
in County Mayo in 1905 (pp. 118-9 was asfJ-j 
lows : — 

White pigs, ... ... ••• ^ 

Black pigs, ... ... ••• * > 

Tawny or brown pigs, ... ... j 

Cross-bred, ... ... ® 

Boars not coming under any of the fore- 
going beads, ... ... ••• 1 

Total, ... ... S2 


9. Statement showing the Total Area under each of the principal varieties of Potatoes grown in Com? 
Mayo, and the Average Rate of Produce per statute acre in cwts. of 112 lbs. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 120-1 and 128-9. 


v, a . ty . 

Acreage. 

Average 
rate ot 
Produce 
in cwts. 

Variety. 

Acreage. 

Awaf 

r»t< ri 
ft ofe< 
In m 

Champion, . . 


28,916 

110 


_ 

- 

Up-to-Date, 


3,398 

113 

Champion Skerries, 

- 

- 

Beauty of Bute, 


923 

111 

Northern Star, 

80 

s 

Flounders, . . 


3,192 

107 

Elephants or White Elephants, 

31 


Sutton or Sutton’s Abundance, 


95 

113 

Early Boses, 

13 


Skerry Blues, 


95 

90 

Gawkies, 

— 

" 

Irish Whites, 


305 

118 

Main Crop, • . . 

9 


British Queens, 


309 

97 

AH others, 

440 

- 

American Boses, 


54 

114 
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10. Bee-keeping Statistics. 

showing, for tlie County Mayo, the Number of Stocks in the middle of May, 1904; the Number of 
41 Swarms during 1904 ; the Number of Stocks at the beginning of Winter, 1904, and the Number brought 
through Winter, 1904-1905 ; with the quantity of Honey produced, and of Wax manufactured in 1904. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 132-3. 


Somber of 
Slocks in the 
middle of May, 
1001. 

j Number 

Swarms during 
1004. 

Number of 
Stocks at begin- 
ning of Winter, 
1904. 

Number of 
Stocks brought 
through Winter, 
1904-1905. 

Run Honey 
i produced in 1904, 
in lbs. 

Section Honey 
(produced inM904, 

Wax Manufactured 
in 1904, in lbs. (Quantity 
of Wax refined or con- 
verted into the Becs-wax 
of Commerce 

for Household ufle). 

fcr.vi.uc 

Movable 

Combs. 

In 

other 

Hives. 

In 

Hives 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

In I 
other 
Hives. 

having 
Movable j 

In 

m™. 

Hives 

having 

Movable 1 

Combs. ! 

In 

HivcsJ 

In 

Hives | 
having 
Movable 

Combs. 

Hi 

Hives. 

Him 

having 

Movable 

Combs. 

In 

Hives. 

Wax from 
Hives 
having 
Movable 

Combs. 

Wax from 
other Hives. 



- 

I 20 

419 

1 M 

379 

1 39 

1,208 

| 

| 385 

8,417 


233 

“ 


11 Table showing, for the County Mayo, the Area Planted with Trees, and the Area Cleared during the 
vear ended 30th June, 1905, and the Number of each description of Tree Planted or Felled. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp. 136-9. 



U. — WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN COUNTY MAYO IN 1905. 

Inquiries were made as to the Wages paid per day to Agricultural Labourers in 1905, and the information 
received from the District Inspectors of the Royal Irish Constabulary with reference to their respective 
districts is shown in the following Table and the notes appended thereto. 


Taken from Agricultural Statistics, 1905, pp.162-3. 


Constabulary Districts. 

SUMMER. 

Winter. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Me 


Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

From 

To 

From 

T. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

“H 

To 

From j To 





<!. 

i. d. 

I. d. 

s. d. 

t. d. 

s. d. 

t. a. 

t. d. 

». d. 

*. d. 

t. d. 

«. d. | 

i. d. 

a. d. | 

s. d. 






1 0 

1 2 

1 0 


0 0 

0 10 

1 2 

1 7 

0 0 

0 10 

0 0 



0 8 




















lialllnrobe, ((,) 


1 9 


1 

1 3 














Mmullet, (c) . . 


1 0 


6 

1 0 

1 0 

0 10 

1 3 

0 10 

1 3 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 3 


~ 





1 7 

o 

1 

1 2 

1 G 

1 2 

1 5 

0 9 

0 10 

1 2 

1 0 

0 10 





0 0 

1'laremorris, (c) 


1 8 

2 

4 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 4 

0 10 

1 0 

1 3 

1 8 

0 10 

1 0 


1 0 

0 8 


.Newport, (J) .. 


2 0 

2 

4 

1 4 

1 8 

1 0 

1 2 

0 10 

1 0 

1 6 





1 0 



Swinefnrd, 


i a 

2 

0 

0 9 

1 0 

1 0 

1 3 

0 8 

0 10 

1 3 

1 0 

0 8 

0 10 

jO 8 




Westport, (y) . . 


2 0 

2 

3 

1 3 

1 0 


_ 



1 8 




1 “ 





to No women or girls emplo 
autrict, especially in winter, 
w) * try little employment ft 


6) Very Uttle employment for women and ^ls save in tne uan-rau Scotland. No women or girls so employed 

, (e) Rate ol wages low in this district. Most of the men and boys « ho are > ame 10 uoau bo e , ci in.- 

'hiring winter, and not many during summer. They arc generally hired by the quarter ar 


nng winter, and not many during summer, tney ar- - 

•“) Very little employment for agricultural labourers. , om „ii ti... tenant’s family do all the work. All fully grown 

liarvest time. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


V.— AGRICULTURAL SCHEMES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN 
OPERATION IN THE COUNTY OF MAYO DURING THE YEAR 1906-7. 

Specially supplied by the Department. 


Itinerant Instruction in Agriculture, 
"Poultry-keeping, ... 

Buttermaking, ■ 

Horticulture and Bee-keeping, 
Cottage and Farm Prizes, ... 

Live Stock, 

Subsidies to Shows, 

Flax, ; 


Itinerant Instruction. 

Five Itinerant Instructors are employed in the county under the County scheme, viz., one in Agriculture 
one in Horticulture, two in Buttermaking, and one Poultry-keeping (also a temporary Itinerant ^Instructor j 
in Poultry-keeping). 


Agricultural Instruction in Congested Districts. 

In addition to the Instructor employed under the County scheme, an Agricultural Overseer (Mr. Hngli 
Kennedy, Westport) and six Assistants are at present employed. 


Oats, 

Turnip and Mangel, 
Grass, 

Fertilisers, 

Lime, 


Special Demonstration Plots. 





1,021 plots. 




5G7 „ 




377 „ 




127 „ 




558 „ 




35 „ 


Horse Breeding. 




The following registered Thoroughbred Stallions are located in the county : — 


“ Blue Hackle,” 

“ Craig Roy ston," 
‘•Fife," 

'• Infant Flower," 

“ Marvel," 

“ Middleham,” 

“ St. Monans,” 

“ Happy Medium,” 
*• Red Devil,” 


with Michael Dermody, The Monument, Scardane, Claremoms. 
„ William R. Bourke, Ballintubber, Killala. 

„ John Moore, Newbrook, Hollymount. 

„ Patrick Dixon, Alianey, Develeen # Farm, Claremoms. 

„ Michael J. King, Westport. 

„ William A. Laing, Tivoli, Ballina. 

„ R. Macaulay, m.d., Ballina. 

located at Belmullet. \ The property of the Department 
„ Achill Sound. J of Agriculture. 


“ St. Monans ” was supplied by the Department under their loan scheme, and “ Marvel ” was also supplW 
by the Department on special terms. 


There are also located in the county the Half-bred Stallion “ Cuckoo," with Michael Hyland, Gortjonlu. 
Kilmaine ; and “ Wild Fox,” the property of the Department, is located at Achill Sound 


In addition there are three Welsh Cob Stallions, which were taken over from the Congested District- 
Board, specially located in the county, one at Belmullet, one at Louisburgb, and one on Clare Island. 

The County Committee are issuing 130 free nominations of mares uuder the 1907 scheme, the ailing 
having been selected at the following centres : — 


Centre. 

Nominations provided. 

Ballinrobe, 

25 

Swinford. ... 

18 

Olavemorris, 

19 

Newport, 

8 

Westport, 

10 

Castlebar, 

18 

Ballycastle, 

9 

Belmullet, 

5 

Ballina, 

18 
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Ass Breeding. 


Stallion Asses have been placed by the Department with 


James Stuai-t, 
William E. Mulligan, 
John Ward, 

J ames M'Cabe, 

John Tunny, 

W. J. Evans, 


Address. 

Ardnaree, BaTliua. 
Charlestown. 

Tavanagh, Claremorris, 
The Loilge, Olareislaud. 
Knappagh, Westport. 
Coolnafarna, Ballinlough. 


appendix tv. 


Cattle Breeding. 


Premium Bulls are located under the county scheme 
Name. 

John Connor, 

Patrick Winters, 

Michael Moran, 

C. Guy Orme, 

Patrick O’Donnell, 

Thomas Train, 

John O’Donnell, 

John Ward, 

James Murphy, 

Patrick Malley, 

Thomas Hughes, 

Patrick Kilgallon, 

James O’Boyle, 

Bobert Scott, 

Martin Hughes, 

Thomas M'Girr, 

Anthony Clarke, 

Michael Prendergast, 

James Byrne, 

James Brannick, 

Bridget Brannick, 

Martin Costello, 


the following : — 

Address. 

Tuliy, Robins, Castlebar. 

Ballycastle. 

Shraheen, Foxford. 

Owenmore, Crossmolina. 

Gurteen, Clogher, Westport. 
Aughadiffen, Kilkelly. 

Oxford, Kiltimagh. 

Farnagli, Claremorris. 

Ballymartin, Kilmain. 

Knock! oss, Ball inrobe. 

Ballymagibbon, Cong. 

Mullanes, Ballina. ' 

Tonroe, Killala. 

Barnfield, Ballina. 

Mullinmore, Crossmolina. 

Cuillen, Kilsallough, Westport. 
Ballinamarogue, Islandeady, Castlebar. 
Aughany, Louisburgh. 

Loughanboy, Ballyhaunis. 

Annfield, Hollymount. 

Scardane, Claremorris. 

Rosemount, Carramore, Hollymount. 


Premium Bulls are located with the following, the 
ment’s funds : — 

Name, 

Thomas Tighe, 

John Halligan, 

John Wilks, 

P. F. Tuohy, 

J ames Daly, 

John Casey, 

Patrick Reilly, 

Hugh Lynn, 

Denis Lynn, 

Owen M'Nally, 

Mary M'Ging, 

Thomas Moore, 

William Giblin, 

Patrick Deane, 

Patrick Duffy, 

Thomas Henegan. 

Edward J udge, 


premiums being payable entirely out of the Depart- 
Address. 

Tallagh, Belmullet. 

Dercleash, Kiltimagh. 

Sprighill, Kilmeena, Westport. 

Ballintubber House, Castlebar. 

Glenliest, Newport. 

Ballinaslee, Partly, Baltinrobe. 

Shraugh, Louisburgh. 

Keenagh Beg, Crossmolina. 

Dolegg, Ballina. 

Feenune, Eouisburgh. 

Croaghrim, Touimakeadv. 

Knappagh, Westport. 

Cahergall, Newport. 

Glenamoy, Bangor Erris. 

Derreendaffderg, Ballinrobe. 

Treen, Tourmakeady. 

Cregganboy, Belderg, Ballina. 


Additional Bulls placed by the Department 
Name. 

Thomas Nolan, 

John M'Loughlin, 

Patrick M'Nulty, 

John Barret, 

Patrick Conway, 

Patrick Heneghan, 

Patrick Malley, 

John Heneghan, 

Myles Sweeney, 

E. Mangan, 

Patrick Gready, 

Michael Murphy, 


in Congested Districts on special instalment terms 
Address. 

Callowbrack, Newport. 

Ought}', Drummin, Westport. 
Carlieenbrack, Carrabeg. 

Laketield, Bunnahowna. 
Shanamonragh, Ballycroy. 

Derrypark, Tournakeady. 
Can-owvagh, Westport. 

Coweagh, Aughagower, Westport. 
Polranny, Achill Sound. 

Roy Carter, Geesala. 

Bunnamohaun, Clare Island. 
Attavalla, Bangor Erris. 

2 L 
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Swine Breeding. 


Premium Boars are located with the following : 


Name. 

M. J. O’Grady, 
Thomas Doherty, 
Martin Deasy, 
James M'Loughlin, 
Patrick O’Donnell, 
Michael Brennan, 
Michael Hopkins, 
Mark Loftus, 
Thomas Cormack, 
William Gready, 
Michael Cawley, 
JohnCalleran, 
Thomas Train, 

John Ward, 

James Murphy, 
Thomas Moran, 
Bryan O’Donnell, 
W. J. Evans, 
Thomas Durkin, 
John Staunton, 
Thomas Walsh, 
Thomas Dillon, 
Patrick Duffy, 
Robert Scott, 
Patrick Kilgallon, 


Address. 

Kilmore, Kilkelly. 

Lurga, Charlestown. 

Carrigolda, Bohola, Swinford. 
Ballindorrish, Knock, Ballyhaurus. 
Gurteen, Clogher, Westport. 
Ballinamarogue, Islandeady, Castlebar 
Crimlin, Ross West, Castlebar. 
Carrowlabin, Bonniconlin, Ballina. 
Mullafarry, Kill ala. 

Ballycastle. 

Oloughbrack, Bofeenaun, Crossmolina. 
Cornfield, Hollymount. 

Aughadiffin, Kilkelly. 

Tavanagh, Claremorris. 

Ballymartin, Kilmaine, Ballinrobe. 
Park, Turlough, Castlebar. 

Thornhill, Kiltimagh. 

Coolnafama, Ballinalough. 

Killeen, Ballyvary. 

Tourmakeady, Ballinrobe. 
Carracastle, Ballaghadereen. 

Rathrea, Kincon, KOlala. 

Kilmovee, Ballaghadereen. 

Banfield, Ballina. 

Mullanes, Ballina. 


Premium Boars are located with the following, 
ment’s funds : — 

Name. 

Maurice Durkan, 

Thomas Horan, 

John Flynn, 

Thomas Moore, 

John Gallagher, 

Patrick M unnelly, 

Walter Keady, 

P. J. Tuohy; 

Martin Costello, 

Myles Sweeney, 

Edward Nallen, 

Geoffrey Bourke, 

William Ruddy, 


premiums being payable entirely out of the Depart 
Address. 

Askelaure, Louisburgh. 

Blackpatch. Killasser, Swinford. 

' Seefiu, Scaurdane, Claremorris. 
Knappagh, Westport. 

Cloondaff, Glenhest, Newport. 
Crossmolina. 

Curnicarton, Kilmaine. 

Ballintubber House, Castlebar. 
Rosemount, Hollymouut. 

Poli-anny, Achill Sound. 
Binghhamstown, Belmullet. 

Oldtown, Irishtown. 

DeiTynameel, Bunnahowna, Ballina. 


Sheep Breeding. 

Rams located in Congested Districts in County Mayo, 1906 


Name. 

James Sherry, 

John Heneghan, 
James Tunney, 
William Tunney-, 

J ames Conway, 
Edward Carnoy, 
Thomas Gavan, 
Anthony Derrig, 
Austin Hastings, 
Thomas J. Kittrick, 
Patrick Granaghan, 
Martin Callaghan, 
Patrick Malley, 
Thomas O’Malley, 
Patrick Ruddy, 
Patrick Grady, 

J ohn Lawless. 

John Cormack, 


Address. 

Raugh. Liscamey, Westport. 
Corveagh, Aughagower. 

Errift', Leenane, Galway. 
Derrakellen, Drumin, Westport. 
Scardaun, Ballycroy. 

Clooniskill, Aughagower, Westport. 
Raugh, Liscarney, Westport. 
Glenagosslin, Tourmakeady. 

Laghta, Louisburgh. 

Crickeen, .Louisburgh 
Letterbrick, Crossmolina. 
Townakeel, Boughadoon, Crossmolina. 
Carrowreagh, Liscarney, Westport. 
Kille, Clareisland. 

Bunamahon, Clareisland. 
Bunaanahon, Clareisland. 

Bohaun South, Killyvally, Westport. 
Auglmess, Ballycroy. 
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Sheep Breeding — continued. 


APPENDIX IV. 


B,nns located in Congested Districts in County Mayo, 
Name. 

Michael English, 

John Casey, 

John Joyoe, 

Patrick Henegan, 

James Joyce, 

Patrick Gavin, 

Joseph Toole, 

John Toole (Austin), 

Patrick Durkan, 

Edward Malley, 

Peter Walsh, 

Patrick O’Malley, 

John O’Malley, 

Thomas O’ Malley, 

Edward Carney, 


1906 f — 

Address. 

Mivellin, Achill. 

Derrypark, Tourmakeady. 
Cappanacreha-, Kiilitiane, Tourmakeady. 
Gortnacullagh, Tourmakeady. 

Durless, Kilsallagh, Westport. 

Albawn, Erriff, Leenane 
Innisturk. 

Innisturk. 

Askelon, Louisburgh. 

Fermoyle, Louisburgh. 

Killeen, Kilsallagh, Louisburgh. 

Bally tough ty, Clareisland. 

Ballytoughty, Clareisland. 

Capnagower, Clareisland. 

Clooniskill, Aughagower, Westport. 


List showing the names and addresses of persons holding Egg Distribution Stations (Hens and Ducks) 
under the 1906-7 scheme 


Name. 


Address. 


Mrs. Barklie, 

Patrick Brennan, 

Mrs. Byrne, 

Mrs. Gannon, 

Miss Cawley, 
Convent of Mercy, 
Mr. Costello, 

Mrs. Curran, 

Mrs. Dillon, 

Mrs. Donohoe, 

Miss Ferris, 

Mrs. M. J. Gallagher, 
Mrs Gronell, 

Patrick Healy, 

Mrs. Heneghan, 

Mrs. Heneghan, 

Miss Hunt, 

Mrs. Jordan, 

Mrs. Keane, 

Mrs. P. J. -K elly, 
Miss M'Cabe, 

Mrs. M'Ging. 

Miss M'Neela, 
-Edward N alien, 

Mrs. Staunton, 

Mrs. Stuart, 

Mrs. Symington, 

Mrs. C. M ‘Donnell, 
J. J. M'Cabe, 


Rehins, Ballina. 

Walshtown, Kiltimagh. 
Lakehill, Knock. 

Thornhill, Westport. 
Tubbernavine, lahardane. 
Claremorris. 

Carrowmore, Hollymount. 
Scardaun, Claremorris. 

Rathrea, Kilcon, Killala. 
Lakefield, Bunnahowen. 

The Neale, Ballinarobe. 
Tulleage, Aclare. 

Kilkerin, Partry. 

Glenamoy, Bangor Erris. 
Moneen, Louisburgh. 

Trean, Tourmakeady. 

Brackloon Cottage, Carracastle. 
Leiter, Islaudeady, Castlebar. 
Derrypai'k, Tourmakeady. 
Glenliest, Newport 
Bunnacurry, Achill. 

Croaghrim, Tourmakeady. 
Derry cleetagh, Newport. 
Binghamstown, Belmullet. 
Keelogues, Byllyvarry. 
Ardnaree, Ballina. 

Luffertain, Castlebar. 
Doonfeeny, Ballycastle. 
Clareisland, Westport. 


List showing the names and addresses of persons holding Turkey Stations under the 1906-7 scheme 


Address. 


Name. 


Mr. P. Brennan, 
Mrs. K. Byrne, 
Mrs. Julia Carr, 
Miss M. Flanagan, 
Mrs. Hamilton, 
Mrs! Joyce, 

.Mrs. M'Gloin, 

Mrs. Malley, 

Mrs. O’Donnell, 
Mrs. Scott, 

Mrs. Stuart, 

Mrs. Watts, 

J. M Andrew, 

G. Burke, 


Walshtown, Kiltimagh. 
Loughanhoy, Ballyhaunis. 
Cloonclever, Killasser. 

Brickens, Claremorris. 

Burncomb, Logaphuill, Castlebar. 
ICilkerrin, Partry. 

Callow, Foxford. 

Ballydutf, Hollymount. 

Gurteen, Clogher, Westport. 
Barntield, Ballina. 

Ardnaree, Ballinn. 
Knockauillaun, Ballina. 
Blackforth, Foxford. 

Oldtown, Ballindine. 
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APPENDIX XV. 


W.— NOTE ON MIGRATORY LABOURERS 


The special characteristics of the temporary migration of agricultural labourers from the congested districts 
which distinguish it from apparently similar movements of labour in other counties and from the ordinary 
examples of the mobility of labour in other trades, have been briefly discussed in the Donegal Statistical Abstract 
(see Appendix to Second Report of Commission, Cd. 3319, 1907, pp. 314-5). The total number of persons 
(including females) who had temporarily migrated from Ireland, or who at the time of the collection of the 
Agricultural Statistics in 1906 had expressed their intention of subsequently migrating, was 15,286. Of this 
number 8,428 were resident hr County Mayo. Of these 2,267 were landholders, but of the landless labourer 
4,282 were the sons, and 259 were the daughters, of landholders who worked on their parents’ farm when at 
home. The following Table taken from the Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture on Irish 
Migratory Labourers for 1906 (pages 38 and 39), gives further information on the subject 



X— STATISTICS OF OO-OPEKATIVE SOCIETIES. 

1.— Suramin stowing Statistics of Co-Operative Creameries in Co. Mayo in 1905. 

Taken from the Beport of tlie Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for the year ended 30th June, 1906. 


No. j 

1 

Name. 

Bate ot 
Establishment. 

Membership. 

Paid-up Share 
Capital. 

Loan Capital. 

Turnover. 

Observations. 

r ! 

ilullaghadereen, 

1898 

|-' 597 

£ 

084 

£ 

377 

£ 

2,237 

• 

__ 
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2 . Statement showing the Statistics of the Agricultural Ore-lit Societies in County Mayo, 1905. 


Taken from the Report of the Irish Agiicultural Organisation Society for the year ended 30th June, 1906. 


Name or 

Xo. SOCIETY. 

Date of 
Estab- 
ghment 

"ft 

&• 

Capital. 

Deposits. 1 

Total 

Capital. 

Total 

Amount of ] 
Loans. { 

'nmT>or j 
ran tod. 

Expenses. 

lei Profit. | 

Reserve 
Fu d. 

Observations. 

—7 



£ s. ; 

£ *. <2. j 

£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 


£ a. tf. 1 

It. d. | 

£ a. il. . 

1 ! AcliiU Sound, 

1904 

77 

100 0 0 

- 

100 0 0 

150 0 0 

65 j 

0 4 5 

1 18 0 | 

3 9 8 j 

• Addergoole, 

1808 

105 

195 0 0 

20 ! 0 0! 

397 0 0 

404 0 0 

120 

0 10 81 

0 17 2J 

17 8 01 



1808 

87 

80 0 (1 

47 0 0 

127 0 0 

193 10 0 

70 

0 8 5 



( ’ Aughamore, 

1903 

52 

100 0 0 


100 0 0 

64 0 0 

10 

0 1 11 | 

1 18 75 

4 12 111! 

r, Italia and Bclcarra, 

1898 

— 


— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

“ 1 

( BaUj-tono, 

1898 

40 

100 0 0 

— 

100 0 0 

207 10 0 

•12 


3 6 9 1 

12 II 0 


; Bangor Erris, 

1900 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

0 0 9 | 

- j 

~ I 


„ Bekan, . ■ 

1900 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


— 

~ j 


j , Belmullet, 

1800 

227 

240 0 0 

237 0 0 

477 0 0 

506 11 0 

180 


17 8 71 

70 12 4 . 

in 1 BreaBy, . • 

1901 

01 

130 0 0 


130 0 0 

133 0 0 

30 

0,1 2 

1 11 11 

« 4 7 . 

H | fiurren, . . 

1809 

56 

150 0 0 


150 0 0 

142 15 0 

38 

2 14 0 

1 1 4 

3 13 2 


Burriscarra and Eal- 

1898 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 ' lintubber. 
Clare Island, 

1899 

38 

100 0 0 

- 

100 0 0 

78 0 0 

34 

0 12 0 

2 2 5! 

13 4 10 


11 Cr|n.Iin 

1900 

73 

150 0 0 

— 

150 0 0 

148 10 0 

34 

0 3 10 

2 8 3 

8 12 7 


15 I'roaghpatrick, 

1003 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


Not commenced work- 
ins, 1905. 

18 Curnvnc, 

1901 

83 

100 0 0 

— 

100 0 0 

154 0 0 

09 

0 1 11 

1 11 2 



1; ■ Bcrrylohane, 

1003 

46 

100 0 0 

4 0 6 

104 0 6 

128 0 0 

20 

0 in 0 

1 17 03 

3 11 3J 


1- 1 Drummin, 

1903 

54 

50 0 0 

— 

50 0 0 

56 12 0 

23 

— 


92 15 4* 


l:i Enniscoe, 

1898 

262 

50 0 0 

509 0 6 

559 0 0 

055'O 0 

£51 

0 13 8 

14 15 0 


2<i | Oceania, 

1898 

290 

307 13 7 

248 7 3 

556 0 10 

614 0 0 

108 

0 9 4 

10 1 8i 

85 13 31 


21 : Olenliest, 

1000 

87 

131 0 0 

214 0 0 

345 0 0 

393 0 0 

98 

1 13 4 


8 8 .1 


22 ' Olcnisland, 

1003 

61 

200 3 1 

- 

200 3 1 

289 15 0 

00 

0 4 0 

1 la -1 



2:1 I Bdandeady, 

1903 

118 

300 0 0 

— 

300 0 0 

436 14 10 

73 

2 0 0 




24 Kilcomnxon, 

1898 

157 

100 0 0 

37 17 0 

137 17 0 

174 0 0 

78 

0 15 0 

5 18 7 

30 19 91 


25 i Kiliasser, 

1898 

27 

50 0 0 

- 

50 0 0 

55 « 0 

14 

0 11 5 


1 IS 8 


»l 1 Killeen, 

1903 

40 

100 0 0 

75 0 0 

175 0 0 

138 0 0 

27 

0 0 11 

2 2 4 



27 Kllmaclasacr, 

1002 

41 

200 1) 0 

- 

200 0 0 

62 0 0 

29 

(1 10 2 

0 0 8J 

3 15 111 


je KUineena, 

1902 

32 

150 0 0 

no 0 0 

200 0 0 


48 

n 2 1 

2 5 13 



2j j Kilmoce Erris, 

1898 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 





mnn 


100 0 0 

20 0 0 

120 0 0 

135 1ft 0 

45 

048 

1 0 5 



! dine. 

31 ! Lfttia, . . 

1898 

218 

100 0 0 

50 0 0 

150 0 0 

222 10 0 

" 

0 4 1 

2 15 

1 in 03 


32 Logboy, . . 

1900 

23 

40 0 0 

- 

40 0 0 


- 

0 0 1 



33 Loulsburgli, 

1903 

75 

100 18 11 


151 10 4 

\ 200 111 0 

| 40 

0 12 3 




34 Ewer Achill, 

1901 

58 

100 0 0 

I . — 

100 0 0 



II 3 . 

1 1 4 

4 1- 3 


33 Mayo Abbey, 

1903 

24 

121 17 10 

- 

121 17 10 

1 120 0 0 

I “ 

0 2 1 

1 6 0 

1 1 5 ” 

Ln-s l a Ids. 

•1>1 Middle Acldll, 

1903 

70 

| 100 0 0 

— 

100 0 0 

107 in 0 


4 a . 

i “ 


37 Mount Partly, 

1899 

50 

1 100 0 n 

- 

1U0 0 0 

121 18 0 

41 

11 5 11 

2 5 0 

; 12 2 1. 


3d Murueen, 

1900 

51 

151 3 7 

| 211 0 0 

171 3 7 

130 0 0 

j c, 

0 II . 

r » » 

7 12 8 


3-' Newport East, 

1003 

30 

50 2 7 

10 11 0 

60 2 7 

t! “ 0 




j 5 HI 0 


B' Tieranaur, 

1903 

j 

70 

150 0 

10 II n 

160 0 0 

! 193 10 


" ’ “ 




3. — Home Industries Societies 

MM from the Report of the Irish Agriciiltimvl Organisation Society for the year ended 90* »«■-. !«*■ 
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R0YAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Y. RETURN OB' UNTENANTED LAND IN OOUNTY MAYO 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINA. 


Ardnaree North 


Brackloonagh . . 
Cloonbrone 
Drummindoo . . 
Derreen 


Bundeeleen 

Carrowgarve 

North 


Garraunard . . 
Knockadangan 
Knocltagarra- 


Knocltanumera 
Knockglass . . 


Wherrew 
Castleconor . , 
Dooyeaghny or 
Cloonloughan 
Farrangarode 


Quignalegan . . 
Corimla South 
Quignashee . . 
Ardnaree or 
Shanaghy 
Ballyholan 
Behy More . . 
Breaghwy 
Carro wc ushlaun 

Cloonslaun 

Rathkip 

Mullaghawny 

Carrowkeribly 


jDruniscoba . 

Ardoughan 

Belleek 

Cloonturk 

Cloontykellew 


Coolcran 
Crannagh 
Croftonpark . . 
Farranasculloge 


FaiTanns 


Garronkeel 
Gortatogher . , 
Gorteen 

Greenaun 
Kilmoremoy . . 

Knockanillaun 
Knoekegan and 
Cloonagh Beg 
Knocklehaugh 


Occupier in Valuation Lis 


Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 

Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Earl of Arran 
Major James Paget 
Earl of Arran 

Earl of Arran 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Major James Paget 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Charles Boyd 
Hon. George 0. Gore 

Arthur Ormsby 
Arthur Ormsby 
Arthur William ©rmsby 
Rosetta Nicholson 
William H. Ormsby 
Reps. James Hale 
Henry H. Jones 

Trustees Samuel Lewis 
John W. Stratford 
Sarah J. P. Knox Gore 
Reps. Col. Henry Versehoyle 
Reps. Col. Henry W. Versehoyle 
Reps. Col. Henry W. Versehoyle 
Genl. Sir R. W. H. Palmer, Bart. 
Sarah J. P. Knox-Gore 
Sarah J. P. Knox-Gore 
Agnes F. N. Knox 
Agnes F. N. Knox . . 

Edmond H. Pery Knox-Gore 
Captain W. R. Orme . . 

Robert William Orme 
Edmond H. Pery Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Henry Hastings Jones 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Edward A. Atkinson . . 

Sarah J. P, lvnox Gore 
Earl of Arran 

General Sir Roger W. H. Palmer 
Bart. 

Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
William R. Orme 
Alexander Sim (Junior) 
Alexander Sim (Junior) 

Earl of Arran 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 

Henry Hastings Jones 


Area 

(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 


Buildings. 

A. 

R. P. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ *. 

d. 

64 

3 30 

17 

10 

0 

_ 


41 

1 2 

34 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

107 

2 25 

30 

15 

0 

— 


CO 


2 


0 

— 


1 

0 20 

0 

lb 

0 

— 


430 

0 14 

249 

10 

0 

60 0 

0 

87 

1 0 

34 

15 

0 

— . 


35 

2 2 

3 

16 


0 4 

0 

123 

1 11 

65 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

322 

1 8 

130 

10 

0 



56 

1 0 

0 


0 



4 

3 0 

2 

10 

0 

1 0 

0 

60 

2 20 

26 

0 

0 

_ 


46 

3 20 

18 

17 

0 

— 


03 

2 9 

35 

IS 

0 

— 


23 

2 0 

16 

0 

0 

— 


0 

3 20 

0 

10 

0 

— 


09 

1 10 

70 

1 

0 

0 19 

0 

5 

1 20 

4 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

68 

2 6 

G 

12 

0 

_ 


110 

0 17 

35 


0 

o in 

0 

262 

0 35 

149 

5 

0 

25 0 

0 

16 

3 20 

13 

0 

0 

— 


18 

0 20 

13 

0 

0 

— 


103 

1 34 

55 

5 

0 

— 


13 

2 8 

8 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

16 

0 

— 


6 

1 32 

3 

0 

0 

— 


203 

3 10 

130 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 

128 

0 8 

2 

5 

0 

— 


48 

2 11 

29 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

41 

0 20 

20 

5 

0 

0 5 

0 

11 

1 11 

8 

5 

0 

5 10 

0 

25 

0 22 

0 

15 

0 

— 


85 

1 27 

1 

5 

0 

— 


56 

3 38 

6 


0 

— 


-266 

0 12 

169 

15 

0 

2 f) 

0 

38 

2 9 

0 

10 

0 

— 


18 

3 11 

0 

10 

0 

— 


97 

0 4 

4 

10 

0 

— 


4 

3 0 

0 

5 

0 

— 


9 

0 0 

3 

11 

0 

— 


145 

0 19 

2 

10 

0 

— 


28 

3 30 

0 

10 

0 

— 


90 

2 30 

0 

5 

0 

— 


59 

1 0 

26 14 

0 

i 1 

0 

67 

2 8 

38 

15 

0 



1,032 

2 30 

4 

18 

0 



287 

3 20 

89 

15 

0 

1 15 


66 

3 0 

0 

10 

0 

— 


100 

1 20 

0 

10 

0 

— 


43 

0 35 

13 

0 

0 

— 


28 

1 5 

0 

15 

0 

— 


193 

2 29 

171 

10 

0 

1 0 


16 

2 12 




— 


43 

2 0 

0 

10 

0 

— 


59 

0 4 

19 

15 

0 

-i- 


80 

3 18 

44 

0 

0 

0 10 


75 

1 4 

36 

0 

0 

6 10 

0 

181 

1 26 

122 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

6 

3 35 

0 

15 

0 



219 

2 23 

2 

15 

0 

— 


J98 

2 39 

118 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 

3 

3 5 


4 

0 



13 

0 32 


16 

0 



194 

2 1 

132 

0 

0 

76 0 


22 

0 12 

0 

10 

0 

— 


139 

1 0 

91 

15 

0 

2 15 


2 

2 26 

2 

7 

0 

— 


74 

1 22 

2 

0 

0 

— 


91 

1 25 

86 

5 

0 

— 


12 

3 38 

18 

4 

0 

0 11 


19 

0 13 

12 

10 

0 



30 

0 30 

0 

15 

0 

— 


60 

1 17 

2 

0 

0 

— 



Observation!. 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 
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Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. apmbojk 

Taken from Parliamentary Pacer No. 250 of 1906. — 

RURAL DISTRICT OF B ALLIN A. — continued. 


Knocklehsugh 

Laghtadawn- 

Rahans 
Ratlinaconeen 
Ballinteean . . 

Ballysakeery .. 


Islands in 
Killala Bay 
Carrigeena Island 
Dlaunamuck . . 
Knockatinnole 
Lisglennon 
Ratkglass East 
Rusheens 

Rathroeen 


Glendavoolagh 

Ballyderg 

Ballyhiemaun 
Cappanglogh . . | 
Carrowmore . . 
Carrowntreila 
Cloghans 
Cloonacanna . . 
Cloontally 

Cloonygunnaun 
Cloonyvollow 
Coolcran . . j 

Derrygullinaun I 
Derryn amuck. . | 
Friarstown . . | 
Garrycloonagh j 

Islands in 
Lough Conn : 1 

Inishleo 
Coarse Island 
Creeve Island 
Annagh Island 
Annateige 
Island 
: Newtown 

Ratnbaim 

; Attishane 

| Attishane 
| (Joyntl 
| Ballaghamuck 
| Behy 

I Crossmolina . . 

! Garrtun 
j Gortnahum 
! Lower 
| Gortskeddia . 


Occupier in Valuation'Lists. 


Miss Sidney Onue 
Sidney Orme 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 


Matilda S. Knox Gore 

MatDda S. Knox Gore 

Major W. A. G. S. Knox Gore 

Earl of Arran 

Earl of Arran 

Charles K. Kirkwood . . 

Charles K. Kirkwood . . 

Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Sir Benjamin Chapman 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Earl of Arran 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Edmond A Pery Knox Gore . 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Percy Vaughan Jackson 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . 
Pecliell Irvine and Pechell 
Haslett 


Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . . 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Grae .. 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . . 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore . . 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore .. 

! Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore .. 

; Percy Vaughan J ackson 
| Percy Vaughan Jackson 
I William Fetherston Haugh 

; William Fetherston Haugh 

I William Fetherston Haugh 
| William Fetherston Haugh 
j General Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, 
! Bart. 

I William Fetherston Haugh 
William Fetherston Haugh 


Rateable Valuatio 


172 1 14 
42 0 35 
62 1 37 


150 2 9 
3 3 34 
112 2 34 
21 2 28 
0 0 12 
16 2 0 
10 3 6 
64 1 20 
0 3 30 
34 1 0 


3 0 17 
7 2 6 
117 0 36 
355 2 32 
29 1 24 

12 3 20 
90 0 6 

116 0 20 

13 0 29 
21 0 2) 
99 3 37 

7 0 30 
2 0 0 


j Ballynalynagh John M. Coyne 


■ Castlehill (Par. | 
I of Crossmolina) | 

I Castlehill 
' (Parish of , 
Addergoole) 
j Islands in Lough 

I Illanbeg 
| KilmurryBeg 
| Kilmurry More 
Prospect 

Carrowgarve 
I South 


Edward C. Walsh 


Granville H. Knox 
Edward C. Walsh 
Edward C. Walsh 
Joseph Pratt 
Joseph Pratt 
Earl of Arran 


3 21 
2 14 


1 14 
3 12 

2 13 
0 8 


12 19 
31 10 
52 15 


3 10 
1 10 
47 13 


20 0 0 — 


39 0 
83 15 
6 13 


13 15 
1 15 


0 Mansion house. 


Mansion house. 


30 10 0 i Mansion house 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

y RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO conli iue,]. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINA — continued. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Area 

(statute). 


Rateable Valuation. 


Observation 


Mount Falcon . 


i DooleegBeg 
KeenaghBeg 


j Ballynaboll . . 

Bunaneragh- 

tisli 

Cloonapisha . . 

! Cloonkee 

Fairfield Lower 
| Fa irfield Upper 
! Knockaskee- 
I haun 

Lauvlyer 
| Rvppacastle . . 

{ llathbal 
| Rathglass West ; 

Rathnamagh . . 

Treangarrow . . 

Bunnyoonnellan 


Carha 

C&rrowleagh . 

Oloonta 

Drumsheen 


Glenagort 
ICnockaunbun 
Letterbriok . . 
Lettemeevoge 
■Srahyconigauu 

Tawnakeel 

Ballyhanruck 

BaJlymac- 

redmond 


Corraveggaun 
West 
Curragh 
Drumrevagh . 


Rinakilleen . . 
Shanclogli 
Tonybaun 
Balloughadalla 

Bally'broony . , 
Ballymac- 
keebola 
Raheens 
Ratboma 
Carrowcastle . , 
Carrowconeen 
Carrowreagh . . 
borrower 
Kilgarvan 
Bellass 

,'lossagbroe . 


General Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, 
Bart. 

Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 

Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Florence Knox 
Florence Knox 
Annesley A Knox 

Reps. Annesley A. Knox 
Reginald Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Annesley A. Knox 
Reginald Knox 
Charles Downing 

Charles Downing 

Charles Downing 
Charles Downing 
John T, Kirkwood 
Captain R. W, Thompson 
John Townsend Kirkwood 
Charles Downing 
Charles Downing 
Charles Downing 
Annesley Knox and Others 
Annesley Knox and Others 
Annesley Knox and Others 
Annesley Knox and Others 
General Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, 
Bart. 

Annesley Knox and Others 
William Atkinson 
Utred A. Knox 

Utred A. Knox 

Utred A. Knox 

Utred A. Knox 

Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 

Reginald Knox 

Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 

Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 

Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 

Charles Crofton Black 

Utred A. Knox 
Utred A. Knox 
Anna Maria Knox 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 
Edmond A. Pery Knox Gore 
John 0. Ormsby 
Sarah J. Pery Knox Gore 
Utred A. Knox 
Utred A. Knox 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Eleanor S. Dundas 
Earl of Arran 

Earl of Arran 
John T. Kirkwood 
John T, Kirkwood 
Edward Howley 
Earl of Arran 
Mary McGloin 
Colonel John Howley 
Lord Clanmorris 
Jonathan Rashleigh . . 


26 1 30 
146 1 24 
60 1 20 
1,178 1 6 
132 0 6 

282 3 0 
20 1 0 
742 2 30 
573 2 14 

173 0 3 
1,002 3 15 

385 0 36 

174 1 18 

232 0 34 
154 2 36 
11 2 10 

6 3 10 
3 0 25 
6 2 25 


142 1 
14 3 13 
24 2 15 


72 1 12 
76 0 10 
6 1 5 
3 0 5 
12 2 0 
27 2 32 


5 0 0 
96 15 0 


4 10 0 
0 15 0 
3 10 0 


41 10 0 
10 10 0 
14 10 0 


29 15 0 | Mansion house. 

30 0 0 Mansion house. 

Oil 0 

17 0 

0 10 0 
0 15 0 ! 


1 5 0 i — 

5 0 0 | — 


3 0 | Mans ' on house 


10 0 

100 0 0 Mansion house. 
7 10 0 1 


15 0 0 
1 10 0 
17 0 0 
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Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINA — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 

Towniaud. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

Area 

(statute) 

Rateable Valuation. 

Observations. 

La d 

Buildings. 

Sraliecn 

Drummin 
Gorteennamuck 
Griffin’s Island 
Sraheen 

Earl ol Arran 
Jonathan Rashleigh 
Lord damn orris 
Earl of Arran 

A. K. P. 

238 3 24 
85 2 1 
0 0 20 
196 2 3 

£ s. d. 

36 18 0 
2 10 0 

78 16 0 

£ a. d. 
0 12 0 

0 14 0 



RURAL DISTRICT OF B ALLIN ROBE. 


Ballinchalla 

Ballinrobe 


Churchfield 
Lower 
43 Islands 
Dirkbeg 
Ballinrobe 
j Demesne 

| Caher 
j Cara 
, Cloonee 

Cloongowla . . 

Cloonkerry 

Cornaroya 

Creagh 
Demesne 
Curramore 
Cuslongh 
Demesne 
Devenish Isjand 
Knocknagulshy 
Knocknakillew 
Liskillenn 


Rathredmond 
Rathearreen . . 
Ballycally 

| Burriscarra 
j Carrownagreg- 

Dranmashin- 

nagb 

i Gleneary Island 
| Priest's Island 
j Five Islands . . 

Deer Island . . 

I Ballycally 
| Island 
Kiln Island . . 
! Eleven Islands 
Horse Island . . 
! Hog Island . . 
j Castle Island 
| Muckloon or 
Moorehall 
j Raheenduff . . 
j Rooghaun 
Ballynaglea . . 
I Clooneencarra 
Clooneenkillew 


j Richard C. Lynch 

j Richard C. Lynch 
: Col. H. T. Clements . . 

Charles H. Knox 

Charles H. Knox 
Alexander Martyn 
Charles H. Knox 
William C. Burke 
William C. Burke 
Rep. Frederick de Montmorency 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 


Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
Stanhope W. F. Kenny 
Stanhope W. F. Kenny 
Stanhope W. F. Kenny . 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
Charles H. Knox 
George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 
Rep. John N. Ferrall . . 
Maurice C. J. Blake . . 

Reps. Jdhn N. Ferrall 


Ca^paghduS 


Tower Hill 
Demesne 
Ballybanaun 
Mountain 
Tourmakeady 

Derryveeny . 


Reps. John N. Ferrall 
Reps. John N. Ferrall 
Reps. John N. Ferrall 
Reps. John N. Ferrall 
George A. Moore 

George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 
George A. Moore 


Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 
Maurice C. J. Blake 

Rep3 . 

[itchell 
Congested Districts Board 

Reps. Abraham and Reps. Joseph 
Mitchell 

Sir Richard M‘Causland 


112 3 2 

5 o o : 
2 0 18 
53 3 17 , 
146 3 2 , 
290 0 18 I 
40 0 30 ' 
200 2 37 
5 0 2| 
32 2 30 


17 


14 j 


3 0 
0 0 


134 10 0 — 

1 18 0 , 0 12 

o is o ; — 


0 5 0| — 


1 2 19 0 4 0 

0 1 27 — 

O 0 23 — 

0 l 17 : — 

0 0 14 — 

0 2 39 — 

0 1 17 — 

2 2 11 | 0 5 0 

2 0 38 ; 0 10 0 

2 0 12 0 5 0 

130 2 34 j 00 15 0 

2 0 36 j 100 

9 0 5 | 0 5 0 

32 0 35 O 10 0 

27 l 14 I 23 15 0 

20 1 10 ! 520 

8 3 31 i 120 

Oil 050 

131 2 12 ; 80 0 0 

116 2 15 1 80 5 0 

43 3 25 | 27 10 0 

460 2 4 i 264 15 0 


12 3 10 | 0 15 0 ] — 

320 2 0 ] 7 10 0 | 

15 2 1 I 1 10 0 ! 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house 
Mansion .house. 


45 0 0 : Manison bouse. 


0 8 0 1 
— I 

65 0 0 i Mansion house. 


295 3 2 


12 15 0 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Y— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINROBE — continued. 


Uappaghduff 


Townland. ) Occupier in Valuation List?. 


Sir Richard M'Causland 


Rateable Valuation. 


9 3 35 
156 3 8 
I 0 17 
32 3 18 


Gorteemnore . . 

Toormakeady 

East 

Toormakeady 

West 

Agbalahard . . 
Ballykine Upper 
Cong South . . 
Creevagh South 
Cregaree 
Cross East . . 

j Cross West . . 


Dringeen 

Eignter 

Dringeen Middle 
Dringeen 
Oughter 
Drumsheel 
Lower 
Drumsheel 

Garracloon 
Gortaroe 
Gorteenroe . . 
Saints’ Island 
Ringolden or 
Carrigeenalba 
Island 
Carrigeen 
Keelagh 
Islands in 
Lough Corrib: 
One Island .. 
Camillaun 
Island 
I Bertragh 
I Islands 
| Easter Island 
| Elower Island 
, Bertragh or 
j Mucky Island 
Knockbeg 
Knock North. . 

I Lackafinna 


Tonaieenoun . 
Ballykine 
Lower 
Corracrow 


Gortnaskohoge 


Milford 

Demesne 

Ballinulty 

Ballycusheen 

llrownsisland 

Caherrevaghand 

Cloonnameel- 


Sir Richard M'Causland . . ; 

Sir Richard M'Causland . . j 

Sir Richard M'Causland 

Sir Richard M'Causland . . 1 

Sir Richard M'Causland • • j 

Reps. Abraham and Reps. Joseph \ 812 

Mitchell 

Reps. Abraham and Reps. Joseph j 217 2 
Mitchell 

Reps. Abraham and Reps. Joseph j 38 3 
Mitchell 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Robert W. Jameson 
Arthur IC.-Cildea 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 


Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 

Ernest Blake 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Richard A. Cooper 


Lord Ardilaun 


Jane Einn 
Jane Einn 
Jane Finn 

Lord Ardilaun 
Charles J. Blake 
Charles J. Blake 
Charles W. Roberts 
Charles W. Roberts 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 
Lord Ardilaun 

Anthony Lynch 
Anthony Lynch 
Anthony Lynch 
Anthony Lynch 
Lord Kilmaine 
Thomas Frederick Lewin 

Thomas Frederick Lewin 
Ormsby B. Miller 
Ormsby B. Miller 
Ormsby B. Miller 

Ormsby B. Miller 
Ormsby B. Miller 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 


58 3 11 
91 3 20 
4 0 20 
14 2 21 I 
120 2 10 
66 1 31 


2 11 j 

3 15 ; 


363 0 2 
11 1 10 
183 2 15 
42 0 12 

17 2 15 
175 1 1 

27 2 10 
78 1 32 
21 3 0 
598 3 7 

179 2 2 
1 3 33 
351 0 18 
10 2 16 
101 1 33 
42 1 20 

18 3 28 
44 2 1CT 

113 0 15 
460 1 37 


4 0 0 
19 10 0 
0 10 0 
2 15 0 
0 10 0 
15 15 0 

39 15 0 | 


14 0 0 — 


7 0 0. — 
0 6 0 — 
2 0 0 — 


11 5 0 J — 

1 10 0; — 

1 io o : — 

70 o o ! so 

8 5 0 5 0 

18 0 0 • — 

2 15 0 ! — 


2 15 0 
58 10 0 
26 10 0 


5 10 0 
95 15 0 
305 15 0 

3 15 0 
0 10 0 
7 17 0 
2 10 0 
1 15 0 


Mansion house. 


Mansion house 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAY O — continued. 
Taken from Parliamo.'U'y Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF B ALLINROBE — continued. 


Carrowmore . . 

Goongawnagh 
Tawnagh East 
Cahernaculiok 
Moorgagagh 


Gorteens 
Tobemadarry . 
Ramolin 
Braokloon 
Dalgan 
Demesne 


r in Vahiaiion Lists. 


Gooncorinick 

Ouillaun 

Curraboy 


Robeen 

Carheens 

Coolavally 

Dowagb West 

Funsliiuaugh . . 

Islands in 
Lough Corrib : 
Green Island 
(Large) 

Island Morris . . 
Rabbit Island 
Knock South 
Ardmoran 
Hlanmore 
ICilkeeran 
Boleymeelagh 
Caheravoostia 

Carrowkeel 

South 

Cloghans Beg 
Cloghans More 
Cloonanaff 

Cooleea 

Greaghans 

Knockroe 


Oultanns 

Rathgranagher 
(Lindsay) 
Thomastown . . 
Annefield 
Skealoghan 


Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Gifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Gifford 
Rep. Rev. William Croi 
Rep. Thomas Kyne . . 
Lord de Gifford 
Lord de Gifford 
Rep. Thomas Kyne . 
Lord de Gifford 
Lord de Gifford 
Lord de Gifford 

Lord de Gifford 
Lord de Gifford 
Earl of Luoan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 

H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 

H. L. Fitzpatrick 
Thomas H. B. Rutledge 
Thomas H. B. Rutledge 
Arthur K. Gildea 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
Arthur K. Gildea 
Arthur K. Gildea 
Arthur’ K. Gildea 
Arthur K, Gildea 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
Sir Charles Waller 
Sir Charles Waller 
Reps. Mary Rogers 
! A. N. Blake 
I A. N. Blake 
: Sir Charles Waller 


Charles W. Roberts .. 

Mrs. M. T. Pitcairn . . 

Mrs. M. T. Pitcairn . . 

Ernest N. Blake 
Lord Kilmaine 
Edward and Maurice C. J . Blake 
Robert Vesey Stoney . . 

A. Martyn 

William E. Rutledge . . 
William E. Rutledge . . 

John Hughes 

Thomas F. Lewin 
Patrick J. Costello 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Lord de Clifford 
Patrick J. Costello 
Patrick J. Costello 
Lord de Gifford 
Lord de Gifford 
Thomas H. B. Rutledge 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Thomas F. Lewin 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 

H. L. Fitzpatrick 
Congested Districts Board 
Reps. Robert Fair 
- Reps. Robert Fair 


Rateable Valuation. 


138 2 17 
67 0 37 
16 2 13 
417 2 24 


190 10 
32 19 
0 12 


11 0 0 | — 
0 5 0 — 


1 15 

2 16 
1 10 


17 I 32 
62 2 19 
571 0 13 


0 0 j Mansion house. 


61 0 0 Mansion house. 


0 i Madsion house. 


50 0 0 ' Mansion house. 
46 15 0 ' Mansion house. 


22 3 10 
141 0 37 
19 2 20 


9 0 32 
4 1 6 
73 1 27 
55 3 37 
157 0 26 
214 0 37 
140 0 6 
1 2 23 


2 0 
0 20 
3 15 


117 3 11 
31 2 37 
66 1 20 


52 0 0 i — 


0 5 0 — 


0 5 0 — 

38 2 0 ; — 

27 10 0 — 


159 18 0 ! — 

78 0 0 0 15 

10 0 — 


58 0 0 i 0 10 0 ; 


15 0 ! — 


0 ( - 

0 — 


0 2 0! _ 


111 0 0 j 10 0. 


84 0 0 — 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Y.- -RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. 
Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF BALLINROBE —continued. 


. . | Carrowmore . . 
| Cloonkeeghan 
Commons 
Cregmore 
j (Browne) 

; Kilquire Lower 
! Longlianboy . . 

Ransakeera 
; North 
■ Thomastown .. 


; Tullyduff 
! Kilquire Upper 

Ballymartin .. 
Ransakeera 
South 

Killernan 
: Gortnastang .. 

! Caherwiolaun 
: Doorath 
I Musicfield 
j Creevaroddaun 
Frenchbrook 
North 

Frenchbrook 

South 

Kilmainepark. . 

, Tawnagh 
Cloonconnellaun 
j Cartron 
| (Lindsay) 

j Turin 

Coollisduff 
| Bunacrower . . 
j Islands in 
Lough Mask : 
Carrigeendavoe 
Shintilla 
Neale Park .. 
Browns town or 
j JDonnageaga 
I Carrowkilleen 
} Cornfield 

i Islands in 
I Lough Cura : 

, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Nos. 5 to 26 
j Kiltrone 
j Kiloindoney . . 

Dooletter 
j Glenbeg East . . 

I Glenbeg West 
i Finny 

j Maumtrasna . . 

I Islands in 
I Lough Mask: 
j Eight Islands 
I Sixteen Islands 
Cappanacreha 
! Derry 


Derrypark 
Shanvallycohill 
I Five Islands in 
Lough Mask 
. ! Cloonee 
i Derrew 
| Portroyal 
Srak 

| Cloonlagheen 

Islands in 
Lough Carra: 
Leamnahye .. 


l Valuation Lists. 


Charles Costello 

Reps. Robert Staples 
Thomas Tighe 
Thomas Tighe 
Thomas F. Lewin 

Thomas Tighe 
Thomas Tighe 
Thomas Tighe 
Robert F. Rutledge Fai 
Robert Staples 
Reps. Robert Staples 
Thomas Tighe 
Thomas F. Lewin 

Thomas F. Lewin 
Reps. Robert Staples 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Reps. Robert Staples 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Thomas F. Lewin 
H. L. Fitzpatrick 

H. L. Fitzpatriok 

Thomas F. Lewin 
Thomas F. Lewin 
Reps. George Rutherford 
George Rutherford 


Reps. George Rutherford 
j Reps. George Rutherford 
i Reps. George Rutherford 
| Thomas Tighe 
Alexander Martyn 


Richard A. Cooper 
Richard A. Cooper 
Lord Kilmaine 
Congested Districts Board 

Robert Rutledge 
Robert Rutledge 
Jane Rutledge Fair 


Robert Rutledge 
George E. Browne 
Charles Howe Knox . . 
Thom's H. B. Rutledgi 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
CoL H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 


Charles E. Livesay 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 
Col. H. T. Clements 


Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Elizabeth Lynch 
Elizabeth Lynch 


Elizabeth Lynch 


j Area 

j (statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 
Land. | Buildings. 

Observation* 

A. 

K. P. 

£ 

a. 

d. 


d. 

— 

i 95 

3 39 

0 18 

0 




! 72 

1 13 

1 

5 

0 

— 



172 

2 34 

127 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


331 

3 7 

199 10 

0 




1 

0 20 

0 15 

0 

_ 



0 

0 8 


— 






74 

3 23 

47 

10 

0 

0 10 

0 


13 

1 36 

4 

10 

0 




0 

1 16 

0 

2 

0 




82 

3 15 

42 

5 

0 





154 

2 9 

94 

0 

0 

0 10 



182 

2 0 

111 

5 

0 

1 10 



! 7 

3 30 

5 

10 

0 

0 15 



2 

1 21 

1 

5 

0 




70 

0 10 

36 

10 

0 

— 



1 

2 21 

I 

0 

0 




530 

2 36 

362 

11 

0 

0 15 



38 

1 38 

32 

10 

0 




279 

2 0 

149 

0 

0 




101 

1 1 

80 

15 

0 

0 10 



72 

1 29 

49 

10 

0 




193 

2 33 

105 

4 

0 

0 10 



196 

0 29 

140 

0 

0 

— 



562 

1 2 

514 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


74 

1 16 

78 

5 

0 




7 

1 9 

8 

10 

0 




178 

1 3 

132 

15 

0 


0 


122 

3 17 

90 

7 

0 

0 18 

0 


0 

3 7 

0 

10 

0 

0 5 

0 


377 

2 16 

234 

0 

0 

30 0 

0 


1 

2 16 

1 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 


290 

0 22 

168 

10 

0 

2 0 

0 


203 

3 0 

104 

3 

0 

0 10 

0 


6 

3 8 







5 

2 25 







240 

2 22 

207 

5 

0 

25 0 

0 

Mansion house. 

13 

2 32 

5 

0 

0 

— 



2 

0 35 


_ 


_ 



77 

1 0 


10 

0 




157 

0 35 

89 

15 

0 

- 



0 

2 39 







5 

0 14 







131 

0 20 

0 10 

0 




75 

1 2 

0 

5 

0 




902 

2 18 

21 

7 

0 

0 18 

0 


246 

0 37 

12 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


511 

2 29 

20 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 


2 

2 23 

0 10 

0 




8 

3 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 


1,402 

0 3 

8 

5 

0 

— 



21 

0 28 







2 

3 15 







1,525 

0 11 

5 

18 

0 




1,389 

0 28 

4 10 

0 




29 

0 35 

3 

4 

0 




13 

1 0 

1 

5 

0 



81 

3 24 

1 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

155 

1 20 

0 10 

0 



1 

1 16 


- 





18 

2 22 

I 

10 

0 

_ 



8 

2 23 

0 

10 

0 




1 

3 6 

1 

15 

0 




74 

3 35 







230 

2 14 

77 10 

0 

14 0 

0 

Mansion house 

25 

2 2 

5 

15 

0 

— 



3 

0 9 

0 

« 

0 

- 
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I Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO —continued. ap.™ 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. — 


RURAL DISTRICT OF B ALLINROBE — continued. 




Electoral 

Division. 

Townland. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 

' 1 Observations. 

Land. 1 Buildings. 




A. K. V. 

£ *. d. 

£ e. d. 


Carrowmoney 

Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 

46 2 5 

0 15 0 

_ 



Elizabeth E. Lynch . . 

147 3 33 

9 15 0 



Knockaleanore 

Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 

17 3 0 

0 5 0 



Furnace 

Congested Districts Board 

54 2 35 

2 0 0 



Dreshaghavn . . 

Eliza Brewster 

162 1 23 

80 0 0 


** 

Kilgreana 

Eliza Brewster 

192 3 4 

134 15 0 


jlprt, ” 

Carrow- 

Reps. Thomas Kyne . . 

232 2 30 

60 0 0 

1 5 0 


oughteragh 






Cahernabrock. . 

Charles C. W. Vesey . . 

23 2 1 

8 10 0 




Charles C. W. Vesey . . 

143 3 19 

53 18 0 

0 2 0, 



Charles C. W. Vesey . . 

63 0 30 

27 15 0 




Charles C. W. Vesey . . 

0 0 30 

0 5 0 




Catherine Lynch 

9 1 19 

7 0 0 

— 



Michael Cullinane 

381 1 37 

258 0 0 

10 0. 


Ballycurrin 

Rep. Charles Lynch . . 

263 0 32 

164 3 0 

18 12 0 Mansion house. 


Demesne 






Cloghmayne . . 

William Mihvard Jones 

609 0 8 

116 0 0 



Glasvally 

Rep. Charles Lynch . . 

5 2 8 




Islands in 






Lough Corrib ; 






Cornelian 

Reps. Charles Lynch . . 

2 2 3 

0 12 0 



Island 







George Ward 

84 2 1 

46 0 0 

4 0 0 



Reps. William Joseph Burke . . 

29 0 10 

1 10 0 




Reps. William Joseph Burke . . 

0 0 30 

0 2 0 

0 10 0 . 



Reps. William Joseph Burke . . 

20 0 4 

1 4 0 




Reps. William Joseph Burke . . 

101 1 8 

55 0 0 




Reps. William Joseph Burke . . 

76 3 13 

26 13 0 



Rooaunalaghta 

Rep. Thomas Kyne . . 

67 3 17 

16 0 0 

~ 


RURAL DISTRICT OF BELMULLET. 


B.rroosky 

Belniullet 


Aghaglasheen 
Attieonaun . 


Corclogh 
| No. 1 Isla 
Tallagh 


Ardowen 
Ardowen 
Common 
Ballyi 


X™ 


Helen H. Stephenson . 
Helen H. Stephenson . 
Helen H. Stephenson . 
George T. S. Carter . 
George T. S. Carter . 
Arthur S. Bingham 
' Arthur S. Bingham . 

I 15. M. Richards 
j John W. 0. Richards 
> John W. 0. Richards 
; John W. 0. Richards 
| John W. 0. Richards 
! George T. S. Carter 
j George T. S. Carter 
I Thomas F. 0 Reilly 
, I George T. S. Carter 
, ' Samuel C. M'Cormiok 
. | Robert Carson 
j Robert Carson 
I Andrew C. Joynt 
Reps. John C. Ormsby 
Robert Carson 
Robert Carson 
Robert Carson 
Robert Carson 
Andrew C. Joynt 
Robert Carson 
Mary A. Shaw 
Mary A. Shaw 
Mary A. Shaw 
j Robert Carson 
Henry Bingham 

j Henry Bingham 
i Reps. Henry Bingham 

George T. S. Carter .. 

John T. Murphy 
Gerald H. Bingham . . 
Reps. George Crampton 
Reps. George Crampton 
Reps. George Crampton 
Reps. George Crampton 


0 13 

1 33 
3 32 


15 0 1 
0 10 0 1 
3 19 0 
1 10 0 
1 15 0 
0 15 0 


2 5; — 


12 0 0 12 0 0 | Mansi. 


12 0 
1 15 0 ; 

o 16 o : 


0 o ; 

2 20 . 

1 10 ' 

1 0 , 
0 6 j 


0 3 22 I 
8 2 35 i 
2 3 14 


1 15 
1 10 
47 10 


16 11 0 j — 


0 18 0 — 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continiied. 
Taker, fro . Parliamen.ary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF BELMULLET — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. Townland. 


Bingham >t >wn 
North 


Binghamstown 

South 


Glenamoy 

Glencastle 

Gleneo 

Goolamore 

Knockadaff 


Knocknalower 

Muingnabo 


Muings 

Rathhill 

Sheskin 


, Carn (Fowler) 


' Carn (Nash) .. 
i Cross (Wallace) 

; East 

i Curraghboy . . 

I IslandB Nos. 2 
to 15 

1 Macecrump . . 

| Termoncarragh 

Bairack North 

Barrack South J 
Barranaght 
West 

Barrettsplot | 

East 

Barrettsplot ! 

West 

Cross Boyd . . 

I Cross Common 

j Drum 
I Carrickawitt 
Island 

j Inishked North 
Island 
Blackrock 
Island 

Islands Nos. 23 
to 28 

Duvillaun More 
Island 

Duvillaun Beg | 

I Keely’s Island 
j Gaghta Island 
| Leamareha | 
1 Island 

: Barranagh j 
Island 

Aghleam . . 

Newtown . . ! 
j Tiraun . . j 
j Termon 
Fallmore 
I Clogher 

Elly” .. I 
» 

Glenturk Beg j 
Glenturk More ' 
. . Glencastle 

Bellacorick . . 
Largan More . . 
Gortmore 
Carrownaglogh 
! or Stonefield 
j Islands Nos. 7 
; to 14 
I Kilgalligan 

. . , Knocknalower 
.. 1 Islands Nos. 1 I 
j to 6 and 12 
Rosdoagh 
.. Rinnaslrinnagk 
j Island No. 1 . . 

. . ; Doolough 
. . ! Sheskin 

Glencullen 

Upper 





Rateable Valuation 


■ — - 








Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute). 

i„d. 

Buildings. 

Observation. 


A. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ ff. 

a 


Reps. George Crampton 

2 

1 32 

0 12 

0 

- 



Reps. George Crampton 

. 12 

0 22 

1 7 

0 

0 3 

0 


Reps. George Crampton 




0 




Reps. George Crampton 




0 




Reps. George Crampton 

6 

2 34 


0 




Henry Moran 


2 34 

21 0 

0 

5 10 



Henry Moran 

18 

3 30 

6 11 

0 




Henry Moran 

16 

2 34 

7 19 

0 




Thomas F. O’Reilly . . 

473 


72 5 

0 

12 15 

0 


Jane Lyons 

62 

2 20 

4 12 

0 

6 12 

0 


George T. S. Carter . . 

2 

2 4 

0 15 

0 




George T. S. Carter . . 

44 

i 2 i 

— 


— 



Henry Bingham 

40 

2 10 

15 8 

0 

1 0 

0 


John R. Crampton 

27 

1 14 

9 0 

0 




John R. Crampton 

349 

2 30 

42 7 

0 

0 3 

0 


Robert Carson 

10 

0 21 

1 10 

0 

— 



Robert Carson 

174 

0 10 

29 8 

0 




John W. 0. Richards 

84 

1 26 

4 19 

0 

— 



Henry J. Richards 

108 

2 18 

25 2 

0 

1 19 

0 


Henry J. Richards 

47 

0 22 

2 8 

» 




Denis Bingham 

190 

1 31 

54 7 

0 

0 8 

0 


Denis Bingham 



(60 

0 




Jane Lyons 



( 3 0 

0 




Montague Kirkwood . . 

2 







John C. Walsh 

18 

2 7 

— 


— 



John 0. Walsh 

267 

1 22 

2 8 

o. 

- 



John C. Walsh 

28 

3 3 

- 


- 



The Misses M'Donnell 

13 

3 33 

- 


- 



W. H. Gregory 

177 

0 6 

11 0 

0 

- 



W. H. Gregory 

53 

3 18 

2 0 

0 

- 



The Misses M'Donnell 








The Misses M'Donnell 








The Misses M'Donnell 

4 

0 12 

0 5 

0 

— 



Henry J. Richards 

66 

0 0 

3 0 

0 

- 



John M. Coyne 








John M. Coyne 

17 

3 20 



0 5 

0 


John M. Coyne 






0 


Edward 0. Walsh 








Edward C. Walsh 








The Misses M'Donnell 








The Misses M'Donnell 








John C. Walsh 








John C. Walsh 








Denis Bingham 





15 6 

0 

Mansion T honse. 

Denis Bingham 








Walter H. Boddicum . . 






0 


Walter H. Boddicum . . 






0 


William Atkinson 








George T. S. Carter . . 




0 





George T. S. Carter . . 









Arthur Bingham 








John T. Murphy 

4 

0 10 

2 5 

0 

0 2 

0 


George T. S. Carter . . 

12 

0 14 



- 



George T. S. Carter and Captain 








Annesley Knox 
Thomas F. 0 Reilly . . 








George T. S. Carter . . 

7 

3 31 

L- 


— 



George S. Bournes 








Thomas F. O’Reilly . . 





3 10 

0 


George T. S. Carter . . 








George T. S. Carter . . 






0 


John Jameson 








John Jameson 






0 


Montague Kirkwood . . 

1,998 

3 38 

10 10 

0 
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APPENDIX IY. 


Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO —continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CASTLEBAR. 






Rateable Valuation. ^ 


Division. 

Townland. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute). 

Land. Buildings. 

Observations. 


Cuilkillew 

Knockfamaght 
Knockmaria or 
! Addergoole 
; Lahardaun. 
Massbrook 

i Massbrook 
i South 
i Tawnagh 
. ; Balia 
* Ballinagran . . 

; Ballyclogher . . 

Ballykerrigau 
| Ballyrourke . . 

; Carrowgarve . . 

, Carrownahaun 
Cartron 
Cregg 

; Drumadoon . . 
1 Drumloughra 
I Garhawnagh . . 

Lagaturrin 
; Lagnamuck . . 
: Lakill 
Legaun 
Lisuolan 
| Moat 

1 Pollavaddy . . 
; Smuttanagh . . 
| Tawnagh More 
. | Ardcorky 
Ballinafad 
: Castlelucas 


Ballyuagora 
Hoi la vary 


j Earl of Afran . . 

I General Sir Roger \V. H. Palmer, 

! Bart. 

i Earl of Arran . . . . . 

j Earl of Arran 

j Earl of Arran . . . . 

j Earl of Arran . . 

| Earl of Arran 


j John M. Coyne 

Earl of Arran 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Mark Blake 

Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart 
Lord Kilmaine 
Reps. William C. Domville 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Reps. William G Domville 
Mark Blake 

John O'N. Donnellan . . 

Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Reps. William C. Domville 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Reps. William C. Domville 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 
Arthur O'Connor 
Reps. William C. Domville 
Reps. William C. Domville 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 


Gweeshadan . 
Hollowpark . 
Lecarrow 
Ixjona Beg . 
Loona More . 
Loughpark 
Parknashina- 

Peenoge 

Shanxawy 

Stonepark 

Tully Beg 

Tullymore 

Walshpool 

: Carrowologher 
! Cloonaghmore 
, Clooneonragh 
West 
Cogaula 

Drummeen Beg 
Drummeen 

Knockna- 


1 Boghadoon 
j Doonaroya 
i Prughlish 
Aghalusky 
Bellavary 
; Carrowniac- 
loughlin 
Corraun 
Danganmore . 
i Knocksaxon . 
; Lack East 


0 C 0 ; — 


£ «. d. 

oio o; 


148 1 16 ; 26 0 0 


21 0 25 — 


29 2 5 ; 
117 3 20 
51 0 36 
6 1 32 
16 0 16 
200 1 25 
36 1 5 
10 0 22 , 
28 3 30 I 
158 0 21 ! 
26 1 2 


1 0 0 

15 0 0 Mansion house. 


1 12 0 — 

35 0 0 — 

5 0 0 — 


0 6 0 — 


182 2 3' 100 0 0 
72 3 10 i 46 15 0 


162 1 22 
18 0 34 
233 3 22 
278 0 12 
15 1 20 
25 2 13 
108 3 16 
235 3 34 
58 3 24 
266 0 19 


97 0 0 I 
0 14 0 
94 15 0 

0 10 o 

134 15 0 
186 15 0 
3 10 
0 14 0 
46 14 


18 10 

45 5 
0 10 


5 0 : Mansion house. 


Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Reps. Eliza Brewster . . 

Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
[ G. H. Acton 

i Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 

I Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 

Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 

Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
Colonel Llewellyn Blake 
: Colonel Lleweltyn Blake 
John M'Ellin 
John M'Ellin 
G. H. Acton 

i Rev. H. N. OrmBby . . 

I Rev. H. N. Ormsby . . 

I Sir Henry Blosse, Bart. 

Mark Blake 
; Mark Blake 
Mark Blake 

J Reps Patrick Quinn 

l Mark Blake 
i Sir R. W. H. Palmer . . 

I General Sir R. W. H. Palmer . . 

1 General Sir R. W. H. Palmer . . 
j Hairy Blake Knox 
! Desmond G. Fitzgerald 
Earl of Norbury 

General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, Bart. 
Desmond G. Fitzgerald 
Lord de Clifford . . ■ - . 

Earl of Norbury . . 


22 0 38 
17 3 4 
168 0 31 
50 0 21 

122 2 13 
149 1 31 

68 1 37 
31 0 13 

98 3 30 
66 2 14 

69 2 14 
95 3 24 

270 0 27 

123 2 20 
17 3 24 
10 0 39 
76 1 16 , 


7 3 11 

109 2 21 | 
5 3 14 | 
371 3 17 I 
3 1 16 : 

48 1 20 
0 2 23 ; 
3 3 0' 


127 0 0 45 0 0 ' Mansion house. 

37 0 0 — 


64 0 
43 15 
45 15 


14 0 0 ! Mansion house 


0 0, — 

161 0 0 1 — 


0 10 0 : — 


1 0 0 : — 


4 0 0. — 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continual. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CASTLEBAR — continued. 





(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. 1 

— 

Electoral • 

Division. j 

Townlaml. i 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. j 

Land. 1 Buildings. 

Observations, 




A. R. P. ' 

£ s. d. j £ s. d. I 



Castlebar Rural 


Killavally 


Strade 

Ballaghfarna 
Ballycarra 
Ballykill Lower 
Breaghwy 

Carrownurlar 
Cloonagbmore 
Carratanvally . . 
Cottage 

Creggaunavar . . 
Deerpark Lower 


El mb all 

Kilbrenan 

Lianaran 

Lissaniska 

Pollanaskan 

Roemore 


Tawnyeeny . . 

Aghalusky 

Bollour 

Cloontybaunan 
Cloonagh 
Derreenmanus 
Drumconlan . . 
Hawthorne 


Knockaplnmta 
Lisnakerka or 
Mile Bush 
Moneenbradagh 
! Rathbaun 
Sarnaglit 
Springfield 
j Curragh 
i Aghanrinagh . . 

! Ballymacrali . . 

Shanvally 
Burnafaunii . . 
Oarrowl:e“l . . 
Cloonbooshy . . 
Drummeenna- 
raddoge 
Eortlawn 
Cornaveagh . . 
Cregganbell . . 
Derrynaskeagli 
Drumkeaghta . . 
Island 

Magherafadda 
CuUentragh 
Derrynaoannana 
Killavally West 
KillawuUaun 
Mountain 
Killawullaun 
West 

Drumcorrabawn 
Drumdooagh . . 
Gneeve 
Kilknock 
Killeon 

Kilmaorade . . 
Rkiddornagb , . 
I»land9 in 
I-oughs Conn 
and Cullin 
Laughil 


Earl of Norburv 
Christopher L. P. Irwin 
(in Caanoery) 

George Orme Malley 
George Orme Malley 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Dominick A. Browne 
Dominick A. Browne 
Dominick A. Browne 
Hyacinth D’Arcy 
Dominick A. Browne 
Reps. Walter Joyce 
Dominick A. Browne 
Dominick A Browne 
Dominick A. Browne 
Susanna Pringle 
Dominick A. Browne 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Dominick A. Browne 
Susanna Pringle 
Dominick A. Browne 
Dominick A. Browne 
Dominick A. Browne 
General Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, 
Bart. 

General Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, 
Bart. 

Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Robert Carson 

Dodwell E. Browne 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 

Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Congested Distriots Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Earl of Lucan 
Robert Carson 
J. N. S. Moroney 
Helena M. P. Kenny . 

Helena M. P. Kenny . 

G. H. Acton 

J. N. S. Moroney 
John H. Peyton 
William E. Kelly 
William Kelly 
William Kelly 
Dodwell F. Browne 
G. H. Acton 
Sir H. L. Blosse, Bart. 

Sir H. L. Blosse, Bart. 

Lord Avonmore 
Sir H. L. Blosse, Bart. 

Sir H. L. Blosse, Bart. 

Walter Joyce 
Reps. Walter Joyce 
Desmond G. Fitzgerald 
Hyacinth D’Arcy 
3. H. Acton 
St. H. Acton 
Desmond G. Fitzgerald 
Lord ICilmalne 
Earl of Lucan. 


16 0 13 
36 1 6 
10 0 0 
72 3 21 


22 0 27 
48 0 37 
94 0 36 
141 2 2 


9 3 l 
26 3 30 
1 1 25 
28 3 17 
42 3 16 
65 0 21 
9 1 36 
72 0 35 
93 1 28 


58 3 34 

0 2 34 

1 3 20 


25 12 0 
1 12 0 
1 15 0 


8 15 
0 10 
0 15 


2 10 0 ; — 


129 10 0 
10 15 0 
0 10 0 


13 0 0 — 

20 0 0 — 
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Mallindme . . ; Ballindell East Lord Oranmore 
, Ballindell West ; Lord Oranmore 

„ i Ballindine East j Lord Oranmore 

„ „ j Lord Oranmore 

„ I Lord Oranmore 

, Ballindine West I Lord Oranmore 

Ballindine ! Lord Oranmore 

North 

„ j Carrowbeg . . | Dominick E. Browne . . 

„ j Carrowoonor . . I Dominick E. Browne . . 

„ „ Col. D. E. Browne 

„ I Dominick E. Browne . . 

„ Dominick E. Browne . . 

Castlemagarret Lord Oranmore 
North 

Castlemagarret Lord Oranmore 
Park (New) 

Castlemagarret ! Lord Oranmore 
Park (Old) 

j Garryduf! North I Lord Oranmore 
; Lugalisheen I Lord Oranmore 
j North | 

.. I Newtown North j Lord Oranmore 

i Newtown South j Lord Oranmore 
i Pollnasillagh . . 1 Lord Oranmore 
.. i Rushbrook East Lord Oranmore 

,, j Rushbrook West I Lord Oranmore 

.. j Skeharand . . Lord Oranmore 

.. Woodstock . . Dominick E. Browne . . 

, „ Dominick E. Browne . . 

„ „ I Dominick E. Browne . . 

■i Killeen . . ■ Lord Oranmore 

„ ; Lord Oranmore 

.. I.isduff . . i Lord Oranmore 

„ „ Lord Oranmore 

„ | Lord Oranmore 

,, i Lawaus . . ; Dominick E. Browne . . 

: Cuillaun . . ! Congested Districts Board 

Bailyhaunis . . j Aglorah . . Austin Freely 

,, i BeUaveel .. John Vesey 


81 3 10 i 40 5 0 

49 0 2 ; 30 2 0 ! 

10 2 30 7 10 0 ; 

6 2 22 2 15 0 ! 

4 3 0 2 0 0’ 

84 3 23 35 10 0 , 

68 1 0 47 12 0 

127 2 14 ! 81 15 0 ! 

8 1 28 4 5 0 : 

3 0 0; 030 

7 0 0 0 10 0 

14 0 13 — ( 

249 1 34 j 102 8 0 

507 1 39 ! 324 15 0 

172 1 19 i 136 5 0 ! 

85 1 12 ! 46 0 0 

190 0 13 | 131 0 0 , 

49 3 39 : 33 10 0 ! 

174 0 12 j 48 10 0 i 

111 0 29 , 42 10 0 i 

151 1 12 : 56 10 0 

43 1 2 | 18 0 0 j 

209 2 1 124 5 0 ! 

44 3 8 I 19 17 0 

148 0 25 j 92 4 0 

22 2 15 I 14 10 0 ; 

7 0 20 ! 2 5 0! 

83 0 7 1 10 0 | 

39 1 1 6 9 0 1 

42 1 16 ! 18 2 0 ; 

61 1 36 i 1 17 0 ! 

9 2 37 I 0 6 0 | 

29 1 32 i 12 5 0 j 

73 1 10'| 5 15 0 1 

3 1 30 1 10 0 ! 


0 10 0 


2 0 0 , 

7 0 0 

26 10 0 j Mmsioii house. 

2 10 0 ! 

2 10 0 j 

4 10 0 

3 0 0 1 

0 15 0 i 

1 0 0 
0 4 0 


1 15 0 


2 0 2 
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APPBND1X 


ROYAL COMMISSION. ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Y, .RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO —coktinwl 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CLAREMORRIS— continued. 


Electoral 

D-vis.on. 



1 Rateable Valuation. 1 

Townland. 

Ocoupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute). 

| Land. 

Buildings, j 


1 i 

! a. r. p. j £ «. d. I 

£ t. d. 


Holywell Upper 
"isduff 


Pollanacroagliy 

Woodpark 

Devlis 
Knockroe 
Dalteen 
Carrowbeg 
Bamycarroll . . 

Island 
Cuilmore 
Gairyedmond . . 
Tootagb 

Carrownaskeha 

Castlegar 

Clare 

Drumneen 

South. 

Eskerlev illy .. 

Ki'beg (Malone) 

Lisbaun 

Mayfield 

Rooskybeg 

Carrowsteelaun 

Streamstown .. 

Gowl 

Ahena 

Clogher Beg . . 
Oogherduff 

Clogher More 
Cloonagh 


Cloondinnaire. . 


Cloonkeeghan . . 
Knockataggart 


Brookhill 

Caltragh 
Carrowbeg East 


Carrowbeg West 
Carrowlena . . 
Carrowmore . . 
Crossboyne . . 

Drummin East 
Drummin North 
Drummin South 
Drummin West 


Guardhousepark 
Kilmacanelly 
Leedaun 
Millbrook 
Pollaniska 
Ballin villa 
Demesne 
Brickeens 


Treanrevagh . 
Carriokasoat . 
Carrowneden . 


Edward Burke 
Austin Freely 
William Knox 
Arthur Blake 

Reps. Joseph Skerritt Blake 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Reps. John N. Ferrall 
Sir II. L. Blosse, Bt. . . 

Sir H. L. Blosse, Bt. . . 
Congested Districts Board 
Reps. Annesley Knox 
Thomas H. B. Ruttledge 
Congested Districts Board 
Jas. H. Griffith 
Th Misses Browne 
James H. D. Browne . . 
Edward Dale 
Alexander C. Lambert 
James Begley 

Reps Thomas Begley 
James D. H. Browne . . 
James J. Begley 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Col. J. Lambert 
The Misses Browne 
Congested Districts Board 
Hans Browne 

The Misses C. E. and A. C. 


Observation! 


James D. H. Browne . . 

The Misses C. E. and A. C. 
Browne 

James D. H. Browne . . 
James D. H. Browne . . 

The Misses C. E. and A. C. 
Browne 

The Misses C. E. and A. C. 
Browne 

Jame3 D. H. Browne . . 

The Misses C. E. and A. C. 
Browne 

The Misses C. E. and A. C. 
Browne 

Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Reps Alexander C. Lambert 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Lord Oranmore 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Reps. Alexander C. Lambert 
Arthur L. Crean 

A. L. Crean 
A. L. Crean 
A. L. Crean' 

A. L. Crean 
A. L. Crean. 

John N. Ferrall 
Dominick M. O’Farrell 


19 2 14 
143 3 9 
76 0 17 


16 0 21 
6 13 
17 3 26 
41 3 11 
83 2 11 
8 1 21 
8 3 36 
3 3 3 
159 2 6 
94 2 18 
56 0 34 
47 3 21 
2 1 10 


15 1 1 
1 0 23 
3 2 10 
7 2 25 
82 0 39 
65 3 31 
88 0 29 
12 3 34 
43 2 22 
18 3 25 
87 0 7 

40 0 32 


30 11 
0 12 
2 12 
0 10 


0 9 0 — 


10 0 
1 10 o 

0 10 0 I 


44 2 0 I — 


VI 


11 10 0 Mansion houie. 
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Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. appendix 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 


RURAL DISTRICT OF CLAREMORRIS — continued. 


Electoral 

Division. 



l 

Rateable Valuation. 1 


Townland 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. j 

(statute). 1 

1 

Land. j- Buildings. 

Observations. 




A. B. B. : 

£ a. d. i is. d. 



i 


Culnacleha 


Cornacarta 

Culnacleha 

Famaun 

Lugboy 


John N. Ferrall 
J. N. Farrell 
John Nolan Farrell 
Dominick M. O’Farrell 
| John Nolan Ferrall 


36 2 25 I 
44 1 30 
4 0 0 
44 3 5 
41 2 0 


0 5.0 — 

0 5 0 I — 

0 18 0 I — 

0 5 0' — 

12 10 0 — 


Kilcolman 


Kilvine 
Knock North 
Mayo 


Mumeen 


Tagheen 


Ballyglass . . j 
Cloonbonniff . . j 
Coolcon . . : 
Farmhill 
(Carrodoyne) i 
Garrymore 
! Heath . . 1 

j Knookananeel 

. . | Gorteenmore . . 

; ICilnagower . . 

■ Ballynastang- 
ford Lower 
j Birchfield . . , 
i Drumagh . . j 
' Drumneen . . j 
i Ballynastang- 
ford Upper 
Derrynagower 
Tawnylough .. 

. . : Kilvine . . j 
; Branraduff . . j 
. . | Aghtaboy . . I 
Carrowmore . . j 
Drumady 
Derrowel More | 
Facefield . . ; 
Mossbrook . . I 
Cullentragh . . | 
Gortaphuntaun ! 

Harefield 
! Cloonshanbo . . 

! Knockroe 
| Barreel 
I Cunlaghfadda. . 

I Maltpool 
. . j Coolaght 

Mace Lower . . 
Ballynew 
, Knockbrack . . 

| Carrowkeel . . ! 


John Nolan Ferrill 
Charles Blake 
R. S. O. Sheffield 
Charles Blake De Burgh 
R. S. O. Sheffield 

Charles Blake 
Thomas Tighe 
R. S. 0. Sheffield 
George Vesey 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bt. 
Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bt. 
James Brannick 

James Begley 
Thomas F. Higgir 
Sir Henry L. Bios 
James Brannick 


Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bart. 

Sir Henry L. Blosse, Bark 
Thomas H. B. Ruttledge 
Emanuel Churcher 
Congested Districts Board 
Congestsd Districts Board 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
0. B. Miller and M. M. B. 1 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Lord de Clifford 
Anthony T. Ormsby 
Anthony T. Ormsby 
Anthony T. Ormsby 
Congested Districts Board 
Reps. Helena F. Kenny and Others ' 
Reps. Helena F. Kenny and Others 
Reps. Helena F. Kenny and Others j 


Miller 


20 0 2 j 

64 2 0 1 
309 0 15 j 
12 0 0 
188 3 23 

56 0 27 i 
406 3 12 j 
60 3 9 j 
2 2 0 
26 2 19 ! 
19 3 31 | 
104 2 20 


24 0 39 I 
36 3 32 1 
76 2 3 
91 0 31 


149 


49 2 18 : 
41 2 15 
3 

29 2 34 I 

22 3 25 ! 

o o 14 ; 

28 3 24 
71 1 1 

23 0 25 [ 
75 2 27 j 

152 0 8 | 
2 2 16 


68 2 20 
43 0 15 
7 3 12 
14 2 27 


3 0 0 
103 1 0 

137 5 0 


1 3 0 
269 2 0 
17 11 0 
0 16 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
42 16 0 


0 4 0, 
19 6 0 . 

1 5 0 
56 0 0 

0 10 0 
3 0 0 : 
66 14 0 ! 
1 12 O' 
0 10 


0 10 0 

0 5 0 

1 0 0 
148 10 0 

1 12 0 : 

1 0 0 1 
0 5 0: 
10 0 1 
0 5 0* 
10 0 
0 10 0 
2 10 0 : 
7 0 0 
6 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 
0 15 0 


1 15 0 

28 10 0 Mansion horse. 
10 13 0 Mansion house. 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 


0 10 0 


0 10 0 
0 6 0 


bubal distbict of killala. 


Belderg i 
Killian E 


Carrowkibbock 

j KiUerduff 
, Ballyknock . . 

Belderg Beg . . 
Glenglassera . . 
Glencalry Upper 
Muinganierin 
Belladooan 
Cloontakillew 
Cloyrawet 
Doonanarroo 


Susanna Pringle 
James Brown 
j William Henry Fausett 
: Matilda S. Knox Gore . 
j Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 

j Major William S. Knox Gore 
; Matilda S. Knox Gore 
Matilda S. Knox Gore 
1 Reps. John Ross Ford 
' Arthur Mudge 
Colonel W’illiam F. Smith 
i Florence Knox 
! Susanna Pringle 
| Scottish Provident Institution 

| Rev. Stuart 

1 Reps. Joseph W. Madden 


: Ellaghs 


Susanna Pringle 
Major James Paget 


22 3 18 : 
1 2 10 | 
97 2 30 j 

19 l 20 * 
45 1 20 | 
130 1 31 1 
14 1 4 
896 2 33 I 
1,149 3 11 
j 1,007 2 6 
I 201 3 0 
* 57 0 38 : 

i 176 3 11 
76 2 21 


32 10 
31 10 
18 15 


15 0 0 Mansion house. 


0 0 — 
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Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO— continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF KILLALA— continued. 


Townland. j Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Rateable Valuation. 


Kincon 

Kinnavally . • 
; Raheenroe 
j Seeaghanbaun 
' Seeagbandoo . . 
i Knockananny 


j Crooghaun West 
! Doobehy 
; Ballyglass 


! Keerglea 
Annaghmore . . 
Glenedagh 
Ougbter 

j Creevagb Beg 
Abbeylands .. 

! Castlereagh .. 
j Cloonskirtaun 
Island No. 1 . . 

1 Illaugasaun 
j Island 
, Green Island . . 

| Island No. 6 . . 

. Bartragb Island 
i Islands Nos. 7 
1 and 8 
1 Horse Island . . 
i Baunrosbeg 
Island 

! Baunross More 
i Island 
i Kill ala 
Leadymore . . 
Moyne 


i Tawnagh More 
i Lower 
1 Townplots East 
Townplots West 


; Ballybeg 
i Bellasallagh 


Creevagh More 


Ureevagh 

FarmhUl 


Carrowneden . 
Castletown 
(Kilbride) 
i Kilbride 
Knockaun 
; Doonadoba 


'yarrowmac- 
Rnthoonagh , 


Earl of Arran 
James Massey 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Robert W. Orme 
Robert W. Orme 
Florence Knox 
Marquis de Stackpoole 
Robert W. Orme 
Robert W. Orme 
Marquis de Staofepoob 
Robert W. Orme 
Robert W. Orme 
Henry W. Faussett 
Earl of Arran 
Henry W. Faussett 
John Ormsby 
Earl of Arran 

Earl of Arran 
Earl of Arran 
Charles Knox Kirkwood . . I 
John Valentine Knox . . 

Reps. Joseph W. Madden . . | 
Edmond H. P. Knox Gore 
E. H. Pery Knox Gore 

Joseph Kirkwood 

Gen ral Sir R. W. H- Palmer, Bart. 

Charles K. Kirkwood 

Charles K. Kirkwood . . 


Charles K. Kirkwood . . . . : 

Augusta G. Knox Gore . . ■ 
Jane S. P. Knox Gore . . ; 

Charles K. Kirkwood . . . . j 

Charles K. Kirkwood . . . . 

Charles K. Kirkwood . . . . 

George O’M. Ormsby . . . . j 

S. Crozier M'Cormick . . . . I 

Susanna Pringle . . . . 

S. Crozier M’Cormick . . . . I 

Kirkwood Minors (in Chancery) 
Kirkwood Minora (in Chancery) | 
Augusta G. Knox Gore . . i 

Augusta G. Knox Gore . . I 

S. Crozier M’Cormick . . . . 

Susanna Pringle . . 

Matilda S. Knox Gore and Janie 
S. P. Knox Gore 

Matilda S. Knox Gore and Janie | 
S. P. Knox Gore • 

Earl of Arran 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Jane S. P. Knox Gore 
Jane S. P. Knox Gore 
Jane S. P. Knox Gore 
Jane S. P. Knox Gore 
Henry Armstrong 
Henry Armstrong 
Henry Armstrong 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Henry Armstrong 
Henry Armstrong 

St. George H. Stock . . 

S. Crozier M’Cormack 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 
Susanna Pringle 


2 10 
1 12 
1 27 

1 19 
0 7 
0 10 

2 3 
2 6 
2 27 

2 36 

3 11 
3 0 
0 19 
0 35 


0 14 
0 13 
0 18 


17 0 14 
5 0 20 
53 3 9 


181 2 17 
157 1 25 
34 2 7 


58 0 10 
150 2 
146 1 
22 0 21 
111 3 24 
305 3 18 


9 0 0 
1 10 0 
S7 15 0 
65 15 0 
15 10 0 
9 10 0 
2 10 0 
4 10 0 
2 0 0 


1 10 0 
32 10 0 


Buildings. 


0 9 0 
0 10 0 


16 0 0 i Mansion house. 


0 14 0 
0 10 0 


4 0 0 
1 5 0 


12 0 0 
0 8 0 
2 10 0 


0 6 0 ; — 
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Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO —continued. aw®» 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. ■ — 

RURAL DISTRICT OF KILL ALA — continued . 



1 Townl&ucl. 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

Ar„„ 

Rateable Valuation. 

Division. 

(statute). 


Buildings. 

lackan South . . | 



a. it. r. 

£ 3. d. 

£ x. d. 


Ballinlena . . . 
Carroweuilleen 
Carrowmore . . 
Rathbaun 

Jane Little 
Earl of Arran 
Roger Palmer 
! John V. Knox 

1 2 2 2 
126 3 37 
129 3 15 
1 1 5 

1 10 0 
1 0 0 
47 10 0 
0 3 0 

6 10 0 
0 7 0! 


RURAL DISTRICT OF SWINEFORD. 


Boliol.a 

Brackloon 


Callow 

Cloonmore 


Killc.lau 

Kilmovee 


! Mountain- 
j common 
; Mannin 
] Islands in 
Mannin Lake 


j Carrowndangan 
| Derryvohy 
Knocknaskeagh 


Barleylifll 
Lisgormin 
Tuflanaoorca . 


Botinny 
, Tonnagli 
: Cashelduff 
! Glastrasna 
1 Carrowbog 
Coolcashla 


: Rubble 
Plughany 
Puntabeg 


[ The Misses Beytagh . . 
j The Misses Beytagh . . 
i The Misses Beytagh . . 

I The Misses Beytagh . . 

| Reps. William C. Domvile 


Lord Harlech 
John Delaney 
Anthony Ormsby 
Anthony Ormsby 
Anthony Ormsby 
Anthony Ormsby 
Henry B. Jordan 
Henry B. Jordan 
A. K. S. M‘A. Robertson 
S. J. Pery Knox Gore 
Michael J. Cheevers . . 

Hercules B. Brabazon 
Hercules B. Brabazon 
Hercules B. Brabazon 
Hercules B. Brabazon 
Hercules B. Brabazon 
; L. A. M M‘ Donnell and J. M. A. 
M‘ Donnell 

L. A. M. and J. M. A. M' Donnell 


Reps. Henry Brett 
; Owen and Denis O’Connor 
Owen and Denis O’Connor 
Reps. Bernard Colleran 
Owen and Denis O’Connor 
Henry M'Carrick 
Thomas Corcoran 
Michael Griffin 
Martin M'Nulty 
Martin T. M’Nulty 
Joseph M'Gloin 
j Joseph M'Gloin 
Francis Keane 
| Francis Keane 
Henry M’Carrick 
! Charles O'Connor 
| Congested Districts Board 


Tawnvinah Middle! Congested Districts Board 
: n.u „ 1 Tknmii tlillnn tLeetchl 


Knockbrack .. 

; Culliagh 
ICilcushel 
Rusheens West 
Ballyglass 
j Magheraboy . . 
Oarrowiui-iieer a gi i : 

! Carriok 1 

; Carrowreagh 


Cuiltrasna 

Gowelboy 

Ardhoom 

Bothaul 


Knockavilla , 

Leoarrow 

Lisdarraun 


Thomas Dillon (Leetch) 

Reps. William C. Domvile 
Reps. William C. Domvile 
Kirkwood Minors (in Chancery) 
Kirkwood Minors (in Chancery) 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Mrs. S. M. Gibbons .. 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Anthony Ormsby 
Frances J. Burke 
Anthony Ormsby 
Anthony Ormsby 
Anthony Ormsby 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
John O’Rorke 
Charles B. B. Seymour 
George A. Moore 
John O’Rorke 
Jacob Beckett 
John O’Rorke 


20 1 10 , — 


76 1 10 
62 0 34 
020 3 31 
29 3 20 
221 0 12 


3 1 2 
172 0 1 i 


6 3 6 ; — 

28 0 13 9 0 

12 3 30 5 0 

4 2 20 2 10 

14 3 0 6 IS 

22 2 0 17 15 


26 1 10 
9 1 0 
74 1 26 
84 1 27 ; 

163 1 29 | 
11 1 36 
22 1 30 
11 0 20 
21 1 15 


19 3 0 
27 0 10 


50 1 25 
10S 0 12 
31 0 34 
91 1 28 

7 0 31 
65 0 18 
4 2 23 


2 0 11 : 
67 3 0 
5 1 10 
2 2 25 
1 3 17 
0 0 31 
14 3 20 
24 1 23 


3 15 
6 15 
28 15 


10 5 0 
1 10 0 

44 5 0 Mansion house. 
0 12 0 
4 10 0 

2 5 0' 

0 15 0 
0 5 0: 

0 9 0 ' 

0 10 0 

0 13 0 
0 10 0 . 

1 5 0 
0 6 0 


3 10 0 


0 5 0 
2 10 0 


o 5 o ; 
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aroddl Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — mntinmi. 

— Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 o£ 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF SWINEF0R1) — continued. 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


j Newcastle 
j Old Castle 
( Treanfohanaun 
i Bainalyra 

; Lowpark 
I Sonnagh 
; Ballinvohei . . 
| Ballydrum 
; Carrowbeg 
| Clooncannana 
Cloonaghboy . 


i Cloonfinnaun . . 
; Cloonlumney . , 
Derryronan . . 
: Drumshinnagb 
Esher 

(Kilconduff) 

: Kilbride 
Lisheenabrone 
Newpark 


Swineford 
Ratbslevin 
Toooananagh . 
Belgarrow 


Moorbrook 
Pollnagowna . 
Rinnananny . 
Toomore 
Carroweeny . 
Clooncleevragh 
Cloontubbrid . . 
Dmmalooaun 
Lislaughna . . 
Loobramuck . . 
Tumgesh 
Cloonfaulis 


] Jacob Beckett 
j John O’Rorke 
Congested Districts Board 
j Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
I Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
Teresa Meade 
I Patrick O'Connor 
j Hyacinth D'Arcy 
| David Meade 

1 Reps. John Doherty . . 

I Reps. John Doherty . . 

j Reps. John Doherty . . 

| Reps. John Doherty . . 

; Henry W. Jordan 
I Reps. Patrick M'Nulty 
! Harry Blake Knox 
j Henry R. M'Carriok . . 
j Patrick Doherty 

i Patrick Doherty 
j "John P. Brabazon 
i Charles C. B. Seymour 
| John P. Brabazon 
John P. Brabazon 
i John P. Brabazon 
John P. Brabazon 
Jane M. Jordan 


I John A. Knox 
. | Emily M'Dermott 
| Reps. Stondish O’G. M'Dermott 
: Reps. Standish O’G. M'Dermott 
. j Lord de Clifford 
. David R. Fair 
David R. Fair 
! David R. Fair 
David R. Fair 
j David R. Fair 
Gen. Sir R. W. H. Palmer, Bt. 

. Sidney Jackson 
I Sidney Jackson 
: Sidney Jackson 
| Sidney Jackson 
. i Agnes F. N. Knox 
• j Gen. Sir R. W. H. Palmer, Bt. 
. Agnes F. N. Knox 
. j Lord de Clifford 
. | Lord Harlech 
| Reps. William C. Domville 
. ! Hyacinth D'Arcy 
1 Reps. William C. Domville 
. j Hyacinth D’Arcy 
| Reps. William C. Domville 
j Hyacinth D’Arcy 
| Congested Districts Board 


*2 j. 2 i«i». 

Mansion house. 


147 0 9 I — ! • — 

33 0 35 ! — _ 

58 1 19 | 0 15 0 _ 

14 2 38 i 220 — 


RURAL DISTRICT OF WESTPORT. 


„ Roeillan Island 

„ Glassillan Island 

„ Hlanrory Island 

» Maumnaman 

» Tonatanvally 

Aghagower North Aghagower . . 
„ Ardagommon 

„ Deerpark 

„ Gorteen 

„ Knockadrum .. 

„ Rnockakeery . . 

Aghagower South Teevinish East 
„ Teevinish West 

Aillemore . . Kiimadoohy . . 


Trustees Achill Mission 
Trustees Achill Mission 
Trustees St. Jarlath’s College 
Trustees Achill Mission 
Trustees Achill Mission 
Trustees Achill Mission 
Mrs. Agnes McDonnell . . 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo ” 
Marquis of Sligo 


1 1,353 0 3 

11 0 0 


6 1 10 

0 8 0 


2 2 27 



0 0 15 





0 0 16 

• 

— 

j 563 1 5 

2 15 0 



1,582 0 24 

58 3 0 

16 2 0 

44 2 5 

18 0 0 


45 1 39 

8 16 0 


: 290 0 9 

110 0 0 

0 10 0 

.121 1 36 

28 0 0 

1 5 0 

9 10 

0 5 0 


.71 3 10 

19 0 0 

10 0 

782 2 4 

78 15 0 

1 5 0 

771 2 14 

79 0 0 

0 10 0 

.144 3 20 

~~ 
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Y. RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAY 0 — continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1900. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF WESTPORT — continued . 


Land. Buildings. 



Ar»n i 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. 

(statute), j 


i Bunmore Bast i Reps. Rev. William. C. Bellingham 
Bunmore West Reps. Rev. William C. Bellingham 
| Doona Captain Percy A. Clive 

i (Blenkemagh) i 

Gortbrack South Reps. Rev. William C. Bellingham 
I Knockmoyleen Reps. Rev. William C. Bellingham 
Owenglass . . .Reps. Rev. William C. Bellingham 
Sheeanmore . . Reps. Rev. William C. Bellingham 
j Tallagh . . ' Col. Edward H. Clive 
j Annagh Island I Col. Edward H. Clive 
Glassulan j Mrs. Ann e Clive 


j Lettera . . ; Col. Edward H. Clive 
Lurgandarragh ; Col. Edward H. Clive 
Srahduggaun . . ! Col. Edward H. Give 
I Bellagarvaun Col. Edward H. Clive 
| Maumaratta . . ! Col. Edward H. Clive 
Drumgollagh . . j Mrs. Anne Clive 
! Claggan . . i Mrs. Anne Clive 
I Bellaveeny . . 1 Col. Edward H. Clive 
„ Col. Edward H. Clive 

M Mrs. Anne Clive 

I Essaun . . 1 Col. Edward H. Clive 
. j Teevnabinnia : Marquis of Sligo 
| Dooneen Island i Marquis of Sligo 
Illanballa : Marquis of Sligo 


22 15 0 : — 

50 15 0 0 10 0 

1 0 0 0 4 0 


Island 
Carrieklea 
j Island 
i Small Island . 


j Small Islands 
I Knockbrack . . 
! Carrownaolea 
Cogaula 
' Ballintleva 
1 Ballyglass 
I Ballynacarsiga 
j Cartoon 
I Hlanoona 
1 Island 
Pollranny 
(LynchagUan) 
Carrowkeel 


Marquis of Sligo 

! Marquis of Sligo 
Congested Districts Board 
Earl of Lucan 

Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, Bari 
Martin Carey 
1 Richard Gibbons 
Rev. Richard Levingstone 
Rev. Richard Levingstone 
Richard Gibbons 
Sarah J. Pery Knox Gore 
I Victor C. Kennedy 

’ Trustees Acliill Mission 


I Carrowkeel . . Francis C. Garvey 
Francis C. Garvey 
1 Crott Mountain Marquis of Sligo 

1 Deerpark West Marquis of Sligo 

| Illanakislita Marquis of Sligo 

Island ,, . , 

I Small Island . . Marquis of Sligo 

Cahernaran Francis C. Garvey 
Island ,, . t cv 

Bartran Island Marquis of Sligo 


i Killadangan . . Marquis of Sligo 
I Lenaeraigaboy Francis C. Garvey 
1 Murrisk Francis C. Garvey 

I Demesne 

. I Teevemore . . Peter McManamon . . 

Melicent Thomas-0 Donnell 
! Rosclane .. Jonathan Pim 
| Island . . Melicent Thomas-0 Donnel 

Rabbit Island Melicent Thomas-O’Donnell 
| Rosbarnagh i Thomas Pun 

i noonesliil . . Melicent Thomas-O’Domiell 
! Congested Districts Board 
Derryloughan Lord Vanx of Harrowden 

Dnmimanna- Melicent Thomas-O’ Donnell 

Kilbride .. Melicent Tliouias-O’Donnell 

i Tawnameeltoge Melicent Tlioiuas-0 Donne 
j Lecarrow . . Melicent Thomas-0 Donnell 

j Creevagliaun . . Jonathan Pim 

j Roesanrubble Jonathan Pim 
! Inishloy Island Jonathan Pun 
i Inishdaff Island Jonathan Pim 
i Inishcuill Island Neill O’Donnell .. 

i Rosbetr Middleton M. O Malley 

Eoslalier .. Middleton M. O’Malley 

! Rossow . . Melicent Thomas-O’Donnell 


36 2 24 ; 
1,308 2 1 i 
i 2,047 1 18 ! 

190 1 4 
. 627 2 6 
1 25 1 13 


1,170 0 17 
3,337 2 25 
1,543 3 11 
2,795 1 34 
6 3 0 
194 0 38 
14 2 24 
2,949 1 7 ! 
84 0 10 I 
728 3 26 i 
302 0 0 
2 0 22 
0 0 13 


11 0 0 Mansion house. 
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Y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

COUNTY OF MAYO, RURAL DISTRICT OF WESTPORT — continued. 


Berrylougkan . 
Dooega ^ . 


Glenhsst 

[slandeacly 


Kilmaolasser 

Kflmesna 


Occupier in Valuation Lists. 


Kilsallagli 

Knappagh 


Lonisburgh 
Newport East . 


Sraheens 
Derrylea . . | 

Aillebaun . . | 

Errifi . . | 

Glenacally 
Lettermaglin- ■ 
akin 

Srabatloe 
Srahlea 
Brack] agh 
Letterkeeghaun 

Derrycooslr . . 

Ranaghy 
Cavnagasblaun 
Derrycooraun . . 
Binnaseer 
daggamagb 
East 

Kilfea 

Ballynumurroge 
Carrowbeg 
Derrinumera .. 
Drumiera 
Coolburreen . . 


Carrigeenafran- 
kagb Island 
Small Islands in 
Clew Bay 
Carricknaguroge 
Island 

Green Island . . 
Tonaraha West 
Westport 
Demesne 
Corill an Island 
Inishdaugh 
Island 
Mullagh 
Brackloon 


Lankill 

Cloonskill 

FalldufE 


Barrackbill 
Cahergal 
Camcloon Beg 
Cancloon More 
Corraunboy . . 
Derradda 
Derrintaggart. . 
Derryloughan 
More 
Doogary 
Doontrusk 


Graffy 
Islands : 
Inislidoonver 
Frcaghillan 
West 
Inishkea 
Freagbillan East 
Forillan 
Carrigeenaskib- 
bole 

Small Islands in 
Clew Bay 


Melicent Thomas-O’Donnell 
Mary E. Todd Pike . . 

Mary E. Todd Pike . . 

Mary E. Todd Pike . . 

Trustees Achill Mission 
Trustees Achill Mission 
Mary E. Todd Pike . . 

Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 

Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Charles H. Knox 
James Daly 

General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, ] 
General Sir R. W. H. Palmer Bart. 
General Sir R. W. H Palmer, Bart. 
General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, Bart. 
General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, Bart. 
| General Sir R. W- H. Palmer, I 
j William Livingstone .. 

I William H, D. Livingstone 
I General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, 
General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, 
General Sir R. W. H. Palmer, 

Earl of Lucan 
Earl of Lucan 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 

Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo . . . 

Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 

Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 

Marquis of Sligo 
Francis C. Garvey 


Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 
Patrick O’Dowd 
Patrick O’Dowd 
Patrick O’Dowd 
Patrick O’Dowd 
Melicent Thomas-O’Donnell 
Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, Bart. 
John Gibbons 
Congested Districts Board 
H. M. Anketell-Jones . . 

H. M. Anketell-Jones . . 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 

Melicent Thomas-O’Donnell 
H. M. Anketell-Jones 
Congested Districts Board 
Melicent Thomas O’Donnell 


R. Yesey Stoney 
R. Vesey Stoney 
Marquis of Sligo 
Marquis of Sligo 

Marquis of Sligo 


Are 

(statu 


Rateable Valuation. 


te). 

Land. 

J 

Buildings. 

A. 

B. F. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ «. 

d. 

: 100 

3 11 

40 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

21 

0 10 

7 0 

0 



1,303 

3 1 

31 ’10 

0 



231 

0 26 

2 10 

0 




1 39 

0 11 

0 



931 

2 0 

15 5 

0 



15 

0 2 

1 17 

0 



482 

0 16 

14 14 

0 

1 1 

0 

49 

1 32 

5 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

2,254 

1 17 

59 0 

0 

1 0 

0 


2 4 

44 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

1,047 

1 23 

13 10 

0 

— 


2 

1 9 

0 2 

0 

_ 


321 

3 3 

17 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

31 

2 0 

3 10 

0 



1,256 

1 18 

38 0 

0 

0 5 

0 

26 

0 0 





86 

3 8 

2 10 

0 



35 

0 0 





46 

2 0 

1 10 

0 



25 

0 0 

0 5 

0 



4 

0 24 

0 5 

0 



77 

3 6 

19 10 

0 

0 5 

0 

24 

0 0 

0 6 

0 



27 

3 14 

0 5 

0 




84 

3 22 

0 12 

0 




35 

3 25 

0 10 

0 




380 

2 16 

4 0 

0 

0 15 

0 

373 

0 20 

8 15 

0 



43 

3 20 

22 0 

0 



42 

3 38 

17 8 

0 

0 7 

0 

35 

0 38 

16 10 

0 

1 5 

0 

8 

3 38 

4 0 

0 

_ 


0 

0 21 

— 


— 


0 

1 18 

- 


- 


0 

0 11 

■ - 


- 


0 

3 10 

0 3 

0 

_ 


55 

2 5 

12 10 

0 



1,024 

1 18 

645 6 

0 

12 14 

0 

0 

2 9 

_ 


_ 


6 

0 26 

5 0 

0 

— 


104 

1 38 




_ 


6 

3 11 

1 2 

0 



5 

1 14 

0 18 

0 



176 

1 24 

19 5 

0 

1 5 

0 

36 

0 39 

8 10 

0 



26 

0 17 

0 4 

0 



3 

1 32 

0 18 

0 



21 

0 0 

6 8 

0 



19 

1 1 

4 15 

0 

3 10 

0 

162 

3 0 

2 10 

0 

— 


10 

3 9 

6 15 

0 

16 10 

0 

3 

3 26 

1 0 

0 



26 

2 17 

3 5 

0 

0 5 

0 

96 

2 5 

34 14 

0 



74 

1 30 

39 15 

0 

27 0 

0 

13 

3 16 

.4 10 

0 



0 

2 20 

0 5 

0 



221 

1 4 

59 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

428 

2 17 

14. 0 

0 

0 10 

0 

13 

0 0 

0 2 

0 

— 


32 

3 17 

13 5 

0 




284 

0 9 

26 5 

0 

0 15 

0 

12 

2 21 

7 5 

0 

_ 


3 

0 7 

1 0 

0 

— 


11 

3 21 

6 10 

0 

_ 


1 

2 19 

0 10 

0 



0 

0 24 





0 

1 14 

— 


— 


0 

0 22 

- 
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y. — RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO — continued. 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

COUNTY OF MAYO, RURAL DISTRICT OF WESTPORT — continued. 


| Townland. ! 

Occupier in Valuation Lists. . 

Area 

(statute). 

Rateable Valuation. j 





Land. Buildings. 


Knockalegan . . 
Knockmoyle . . 
Knocknageeha 


„ Newport . . j 

„ . Rosgibbileen . . 

„ Shanvallyhugh , 

West. . Bunnahowna . . ] 

” Carlieenbrack I 

„ Carrowsallagli 

n Derrycooldrim | 

„ Glendahurk .. j 

tt Glennamaddoo j 

„ Glenthomas . . j 

„ Islands : 

Small Island in 
Clew Bay 

„ Illanoona . . j 

„ Rosmurrevagh | 

„ Malmore 

„ Moynish Beg | 

„ Roeillaun 

„ Inisberkin . . 

„ Inislikeel 

„ Beetle Island 

South. 

„ Inishgowla . . 

n Inislibobunnan 

„ Beetle Island 

North 

„ Small Islands in 

Clew Bay 
„ Inishlinn 

„ Inishnacross 

„ Inishdeash- 

„ Inishdeash Beg 

„ Inishilra 

„ Inishaerick . . 

„ Inisheorky . . 

„ Inishcatmon 

„ Inishqnirk . . 

„ Glasliillan 

„ Inishdasky . . 

„ Meennaclogh- 

„ Mallaranny . . 


Melieent Thomas -O’Donnell 
Sir Roger W. H. Palmer, Bart. 
Congested Districts Board 
Congested Districts Board 
H. M. Anketell Jones 
Melieent Thomas-O' Donnell 
Melieent Thomas -O’Donnell 
Congested Districts Board 
i Melieent Thomas-O’Donnell 
' Melieent Thomas-O’Donnell 
H. M. Anketell -Jones 
| Congested Districts Board 
| R. Vesey Stoney 


H. M. Anketell Jones 
H. it. Anketell Jones 
H. M. Anketell-Jones 
Congested Districts Board 
John T. Gibbings 


! R. Vesey Stoney 
j Congested Districts Board 
John T. Gibbings 
| John T. Gibbings 
j John T. Gibbings 
i R. Vesey Stoney 
! R. Vesey Stoney 
i Congested Districts Board 

] Congested Districts Board 
| Congested Districts Board 
John T. Gibbings 


Raigh 
I Roclcfleet 
j Roskeen South 
Rosturk 


Derrinkee 
Bal o£ Dookin- 
elly (Calry) 
Doogort 


j Congesteil Districts Board 
; Congested Districts Board 
i Congcsetd Districts Board 

; Congested Districts Board 
j Congested Districst Board 
! Congested Districts Board 
; Congested Districts Board 
| Congested Districts Board 
John Curran 
| John T. Gibbings 
John Curran 
John T. Gibbings 

• R. Vesey Stoney 
j R. Vesey Stoney 
1 Congested Districts Board 
John T. Gibbings 
I John Curran 
John Curran 
! John T. Gibbings 
j R. Vesey Stoney 
R. Vesey Stoney 
, ; John T. Gibbings 
, 1 H. M. Anketell-Jones 
. | Earl of Luean 
, I Earl of Lucan 

j Earl of Lucan 
. Earl of Lucan 
. Earl of Lucan 
. 1 Earl of Lucan 
; j Earl of Lucan 
; | Earl of Lucan 
I Earl of Lucan 
. i Marquis of Sligo 
. ! Marquis of Sligo 
j Trustees Acliill Mission 

. : Trustees Acliill Mission 
; Trustees Achill Mission 
I Trustees Achill Mission 
! Trustees Achill Mission 
Trustees Achill Mission 


•>0 0 0 — 

15 0 0 — 

0 10 0 — 


31) U 0 0 10 0 

44 10 0 0 10 0 ] 

0 15 0 — ; 

1 17 0 — ; 

18 0 — 

3 15 0 — 

1 10 0 — j 

11 5 0 — 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 

Y.— RETURN OF UNTENANTED LAND IN COUNTY MAYO— continued 

Taken from Parliamentary Paper No. 250 of 1906. 

RURAL DISTRICT OF WESTPORT — continued. 






Rateable Val ration. 





• • y i t - r • f 

Area 




DM- ion. 



(statute). 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Observation, 




A. K. 1*. 

£ *. d. 

£ s. d. 

~ — • i 

Slieve More 

Dookinelly 

(Calry) 

Dookinelly 

Trustees Aeliill Mission 

1,688 1 38 

21 0 0 




Trustees Achill Mission 

062 0 37 

0 10 0 



L 

(Thulis) 

Trustees Acbill Mission 

97 2 19 

1 10 0 






781 1 38 

12 12 0 





Trustees Aeliill Mission 

53 2 32 

3 10 0 




Trustees Aeliill Mission 

3,243 1 19 

23 7 0 




Inisligalloon 

Trustees Aeliill Mission 

13 2 39 

2 0 0 





Island 






Westport Rural. 

Belclare 

Reps. William Livingstone 

132 0 11 

94 10 0 

S8 0 0 

Mansion bouse, 


Roman Island 

Marquis of Sligo 

S 2 22 

3 5 0 




Rossbeg 

Marquis of Sligo 

5 0 22 

4 5 0 





’ 

Marquis of Sligo 

10 3 0 

fl 15 0 

— 



l 




. 
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